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VOLUME XXIV. — 1895. 


ON THE DATES OF THE SAKA ERA IN INSCRIPTIONS. 

BY PROFBSSOE F. KIELHOKN, C. I. E. j GOTTINGEN. 

{Continued from Fol. XXIIL !page 134.) 

!!• — IBEEGHTLAR DATBS.i 
1. — Dates with Current Tithis, 

(a), — Dates with Dttarftyaija-samkrantis.^ 

123. — S. 1104, — Inscr. at Sravana JSelgojay No. 124, p. 94. Date of a grant of the 
Hoysala Viraballala : — 

^Saka-varshada sayirada nura nalkeneya Plava-samvatsarada Pausliya-balmlortadige 
Su(&u)kravarad uttarayaua-sahkrantiy-endu. 

In S* 1104 ctirrent, wbioh by the southern luni-solar system was Plava, the tTttarA- 
yaua-sariikranti took place 6 h. 9 m. after mean sunrise of Friday, 25th December, A. D. 
1181, during the third tMi of the dark half, which commenced 0 h. 30 m, after mean sunrise 
of the same day, and ended 2 h. 8 m. after mean sunrise of the following day. 

124. — S. 1182. — Jo^w. Roy. As. Soc,, 0. S., Yol. Y. p. 177; Jour. Bo. As. Soc, Yol. lY. 
p, 105. Ter wan copper-plate inscription of Kamvadevaraya of Kalya na : — 

'Sri-Saku 1182 varshS Baudra-saihvatsarS I Pushya-vadi saptami(nii) Sa(&a)ni-dind I ... 
uttard.yana-saihkranti-parvani . • . 

In S. 1182 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Raudra^ the Uttara- 
yau.a-saxhkranti took place 16 h. 45 m. after mean sunrise of Saturday, 25th December, 
A, D. 1260, during the 7th tithi of the dark half, which com^nenced on the same day, 13 h. 19 m., 
and ended on the following day, 12 h. 28 m. after mean sunrise. 

125. — S, 1448. — As. Bes. Yol. III. p. 49. Kimchipura copper-plate inscription of 
Krish^araya of Vijayanagara : — 

* One thousand four hundred and forty-eight years of the Sacdhda • • . being elapsed ; 
... in the year Vyaya, in the month of Pushya, when the sun was entering Macara, in 
the dark fortnight, on the day of Bhpgu, and on that venerable tithiy the tenth of the moon ; 
. • . under the constellation of Yitiftkha.’ 

^ Of these dates the fcllowing* have been already examined by Dr. Fleet : Nos. 127i 128, 150, 155, 157, 160, 
165-168, 170, 172, 178-180, 184, 188, 193 and 19 i. Other irregular dates will he marked as such in my chronological 
list, below. 

3 Compare also Nos. 143 and 151, below. 
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In S. 1448 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vyaya, the Makara- 
samkrdiUti took place 12 h. SI) m. after mean sunrise of Friday, 28tii December, A. 1). 152G, 
during the 10th tithi of the dark half, which commenced 2 h. 29 m. after mean sunrise of the 
same day j on the same day the moon entered Vi&4kM. 7 h. 53 m. after mean sunrise. 

(b) . A date with a !B[|rishp.a-jayanti. 

12G. — S. 1452» — Ante, Vol. IV.. p. 329, and Vol. 2QI. p. 214, No. 95. Harihar inscription 
of Achyutaraya of Vijayanagara : — 

(L. 3). — ^ri-jayabhyudaya-Srilivahana-saka-varsha 1452 Vikru(kyi)ti-saihYatsfLrada 
{Srava^-bahula 8ya(ya) S6mav4ra Jaya]iiti-pui^yak41adalli bri-Kru(kri)shnd,Yat^ra* 
samayadalli. 

In 1452 expired, which by the southern luni*solar system was Vikyita, the 8th tithi 
of the dark half of the amdnta ^ruYana commenced 12 h. 45 in. after mean sunrise of Monday, 
loth August, A. D. 1530, and ended 10 h. 12 m. after mean sunrise of the following day. 

(c) . — Other dates with current Tithis. 

127. — Sr &5>6v — AntOt Vol. X. p. 104, and Vot. XVIII. p. 316. Mahakuta j^illar 
inscription of the Mahdsdmanta BappuYarasa ; — 

(L. 6). — 'Bakanripa-kal-atita-sa[m]jVatsara-sataihgal*e^u iwi(nu)ra ayivatta arane^a Jaya- 
sa[m] vatsarada Kartta(rtti)ka-su(su)ddha-panchamiynih BudhaY4rad-andn[m] . 

In S. 856 expired,, which by the southern luni-solar system was Jaya, the 5th Hi Id 
of the bidght half of Karttika commenced 2 h. 42 m. after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 15th 
October, A. D. 934, and ended 0 h. 30 m. after mean snnsrise of the following day. [By tiie 
mean-sign system Jaya had ended on the 6th December, A. D. 983, in 'S. 856 current ; and 
Karbtika-sudi 5 of S. 856 current was Saturday, 26th October, Ar D. 933.] 

128. — S, 1001. — Hultzscb, South Ind. imer. Vol, I, p. 55 j ante^ Vol. XIX. p. 431.. Date 
of the appointment of Vira-Chodad^va as viceroy of VSngi : — 

(L. 76). — Sak-ahdS sasi-khadvay-Smdu-gaaitS Siihh-adhirud8r(dhe) ravau 
ohamdrS vriddhimati trayodasa-fcithau Yftrft Gur6r=Vvriscluk6 
lagn^-tha BraYai^d. 

In 8. 1001 current the Sidiha-saih;krd.nti took place (and the solar Bhildrapada com- 
menced) 8 h. 32 m. after mean sunrise of the 27th July, A. D. 1078 ; and the day of the date is 
Thursday, 23rd August, A. D. 1078, when the 13th tithi of the bright half (of the lunar 
Bhadrapada) commenced 0 h. 30 m, and ended 23 h, 51 m.,® and when the nahshatra was SraYaua* 
up to 7 h. 13 m. after mean sunrise. 

129. — S. 1084. — Ante, Vol. XI. p. 12. Anamkond inscription of Rudradeva of the 
Kakatya or Kakatiya dynasty : — 

(L. 6), — Saka-varshamulu 1084 vunemti Chitrabhftnu-saihvatsara Magha-su 13 Vaddlavftra- 
mnnaihdu. 

In S. 1084 expired, which hy the southern IxuxL-solar system was ChitrabhAnxi, the 
13 th tithi of the bright half of Magha commenced 2 h. 29 m. after mean sunrise of Saturday, 
19th January, A. D. 1163, and ended 3h, 58 m, after mean sunrise of the* following day, 

130. S. 1160. — Tali, Skr, and Old-Kan» Insor. No. 112. Tiliwalli inscription of the 
Devagiri-Tadava Singhana II, : — 

‘'SakalieO (in figures, 1. 77), the H6malambi saihvaisara ; Thursday, the third day of 
the bright fortnight of Phalguna,’ 


1 oi * exact calculations, according- to the present Sdrya-siddhfinta, the iiihi commenced I h. 

lot m. after sunrise of the Ihursday, and ended 34i m. after sunrise of the following day. 
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In S. 1160 current^ whichby the southern luni-solar system was H§malamba, the third 
tithi of the bright half of Phalguna commenced 5 h, 12 m. after mean sunrise of Thursday, 18th 
February, A. D. 1238, and ended 3 h. after mean sunrise of the following day. 

131. — S. 1189. — * AntCi Vol. XII. p. lOl, Date of an Old-Kanarese inscription at 
Kadakol ; — 

(L. 1). — Sri-Sa(sa)kavarwsa(rsha) 1189 Prabhava-saihvatsarada Magha-su(su)dha(ddha) 
5 Su(&u)krayaradal 2 £. 

In S. 1189 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Prabhava, the 5th 
tithi of the bright half of Magha commenced 2 h. 42 m. after mean sunrise of Eriday, 20th 
January, A. D. 12(38, and ended 4 h. 41 m. after mean sunrise of the following day. 

132. — S. 1192. — Mysore Inscr. No. 172, p. 325. S&mn&thpur inscription of the Hoysal'a 
Narasirfaha III. : — 

‘ The Saka year 1192, the year Sukla, the month Ashadha, the 12 th day of the moon*S' 
increase, Wednesday.* 

In S. 1192 current, which by the southern luni-'solar system was Siikla, the 12th iithi 
of the bright half of Ashadha commenced 2 h. 25 m. after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 12th 
June, A. D. 1269, and ended about sunrise of the following day. 

133. — S. 1201. ~ Ante^ Vol. XII. p. 101. Date of an Old-Kanarese' inscription at 
Kadakol : — 

(L. 1). — 'Sriniatw-Sa(sa)kavar 2 «sa(r&ha) 1201 Pramdithi-samyatsarada- BhMrapada-sn(sn).- 
ddha-chhat[t*]i S6mayarad-amdu. 

In S. 1201 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Pramftthto, the 6th 
tithi of the bright half of Bhadrapada commenced 4 h, 19 m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 
14th August, A. D. 1279, and ended 3 h. 20 m. after mean sunrise of the following day. 

134. — S. 1277. — Ante^ Vol. XII. p. 212, No. 64. Mysore Inscr, No.. 1, p.- S'. Chxtaldurg" 
inscription of Bukkai^ya-Yodeya of Hosapaftana (and afterwards of Vijayanagara) : — 

Sa(&a)ka-var«sha 1277 Manumathar-saihyachlichha(tsa)rada J8(jyai)shta(shtha)-sudhdha- 
(ddha) 7 S6 ( i, e. S6mayd>ra). 

In S. 1277 expired, which by tbe southern luni-solar system was Manmatha, the 7th 
tithi of the bright half of Jyaishtha commenced 3 h. 58 m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 18th 
May, A. D. 1355, and ended 1 h. 17 m, after mean sunrise of the following day. 

135. — S. 1296. — Hnltzsch, South Ind. Inscr, Voh I, p; 104. Inscriptio-n on the south 
wall of a Mandapa at the base of tbe Tirumalai rock : — 

‘On the day of (the nalisJiatra) Uttirattdidi (^. e. Uttarai-bhadrapadfi.), which corresponds 
to Monday, the eighth lunar day of the former half of the month of Dhanus of the Ananda 
year, which was current after the 'Saka year 1296 (had 'passed) ! 

In S. 1296 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Ananda, the Dhanuh- 
samkr&nti took place (and the solar Pausha commenced) 20 h. 21 m. after mean sunrise of the 
27th November, A. D. 1374; and the day of the date is Monday, 11th December, A. D. 1374 
when the 8tli tithi of the bi'ight half (of the lunar Pausha) commenced 3 h. 41 m.* and when the 
moon entered TTttara-bhadrapaddr 3 h. 17 m. after mean sunrise. 

136. — S. 1560. — Pdli^ Skr. and Old-Kan, Inscr, No. 237 ; Mysore Inscr, No. 119, p. 218. 
Date in a stone inscription at Hal§bid : — 

‘ 'Brdivahana-ISaka 1560 (in figures, 1. 9), the I&vara samvatsara ; Thursday, the fifth day 
of the bright fortnight of Phalguna,’ 
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In S. 1560 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was ISvara, the rOth fMi of 
the bright half of PhalgTina commenced S h. 12 m. after mean sunrise of Thursday, Stli Fehrnary, 
A. D. 1G38, and ended 3 h. after mean sunrise of the following day. 

137. — S. 1619. — Pali, SJer, and Old-Kan, Insor, Nos, 35 and 229 ; Mysore Insrr. No. Hi, 
p. 211. Dcvanhalli copper-plate and stone inscriptions of Gopfila Gan da, Mord of tlie Avati 
nad.' 

* Saliva hana-Saka 1619, the Ifevara smhvatsara ; Saturday, the fifteenth day of the In-iglii. 
fortnight of Magha.’ 

In S. 1619 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system w^as ISvara, the full-monn 
titJii of Magha commenced 6 h. 52 m. after Tnean sunrise of Saturday, 15 tU Jannar-y, A. D. 
3 698, and ended 5 h. 67 m. after mean sunrise of the following day. 

138. — S, 1714. — Arch, Survey of South, India, Vol. IV. p. 42. Date of a stone iiiserip- 
tion at Tirupparaiikunram : — 

‘ On . . . Wednesday, the foui*th tithi^ of the month of Pahguni in i.he year ParitApi, 
which was cun'ent after the 1714th elapsed year of the Salivahana ^8aka, and on the second dii}^ 
of the light fortnight in which the asterisni of BSvati, the yCnja named Sfila,® and the ImraJja 
Palava-7cartfna wore in conjunction.* 

In S. 1714 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was ParidhAvin, the momli 
Pahguni {i, e, the solar Chaitra) commenced, by the Surya-siddhanta, 14 h. 49 m., and by flic 
Arya-siddhanta, 11 h. 64 m. after mean sunrise of the 10th March, A. D. 1703 ; accordingly, 
by the Aiya-siddhanta, the fourtli day of the solar month was Wednesday, 13th hlarch, N, 6,, 
A. 1), 1793. On this day the second iithi of the bright half (of the lunar Chaitra of the Imii- 
solar Baka year 1715 expired) and the harana BAlava commenced 3 h, 20 m., the nakehatra was 
B6vatl from S h. 32 m., and the yoga Sukcla np to 9 h. 47 m. after mean sunrise. 

2. — Dates with Wrong Baka Tears, hut Correct Jovian Years.^ 

139. — S. 776. — Ante, Vol. XIIL p. 134. Kanheri inscription of the RAslitrakufa 
Amoghavarsha I. : — 

(L. 1). — Sakanripa-krd-atita-saihvatsara-satSshu saptasu paThcha-saptatisliv=aihkatah [api 
sai[hva]tsarasah 775 tad-antarggata-Prajftpati-sasva(mva)tsar-a.ntahpati-Asvina-vahula-dvitiya“ 
[yum Budha]dinS. 

By the southern luni-solar system Prajftpati was S. 773 (not 775) expired, and by the 
mean-sign system Prajapati lasted from the 26th November, A. D, 850, to the 22ud November 
A. D. 851 ; and during this time (by both systems in S. 773 expired) the second iiihi of iho 
dark half of the amdnta Asvina ended 10 li. 29 m. after mean sunrise of Wednesday, loth 
September, A. D. 851. 

140. — S. 1063. — Ante, Vol. XIL p. 126. Anjaneri inscription of the Tadav. 
Malidsdmanta Slunad5va : — 

(L. 1). — Saka-samvat 1063 Duihdubhi-samvatsar-aihtarggata- Jy6shtha-sudi pamcha- 
dasyam S6m§ Anur4dh4-nakshatr8 Siddha-yogfe asyam samvatsara-masa-paksha-divasa- 
aiiO-rwayrnh tithau. 

In the year Bundubhi, which by the southern luni-solar system was S. 1064 (not 
1063) expired, the 15th tttU of the bright half of Jyaishtha ended 13 h. 32 m. after mean 
sunrise of IVConday, 11th May, A. D. 1142 ; and on this day the nalcslmtra was Anuradha ud 
to 13 h. 47 m., and the yoga Siddha from 2 h. 38 m. after mean sunrise. 

* This shoTjld be ‘ day.’ b This should be ‘ iithi.* 

» Compare also Nos. X49, 162, 183, 187 and 196, below. 


® This should be ‘ Slukla.’ 
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141. — S. 1128. — hid, Yol. I. p. 343. Pritiia. inscription of the Devagiri-YMava 
Singh ana II. : — 

(L. 21). — ‘Sri-Sake 1128 Prabliava-samvatsar^ Sraivana-masS paiirnnamasyam chamdra- 
grahana-samaye. 

In the year Prabhava, which by the sontlieni luni-solar system was S, 1129 (not 1128) 
expired^ the full-moon tlihi of Sruvana ended 11 h. 30 m. after mean sunrise of the 9th August, 
A. D. 1207, when there was a lunar eclipse, visible in India. 

142. — S. 1444. — FetUj SLr, and Old-Kan, Inscr, No. 27 ; Mysore insev. No, 135, p. 245. 
Siniogga coppev-pJate inscription of Krishnaraya of Vijayauagara : — 

‘Salivahana-'Saka 1444 (in words; 1. 5 of the fourth side), the Svabb4nu samvatsara ; 
Tuesday, in the mouth Pushya ; at the time of the Makara-samkrama . - . ; under the 
coiisteliatiou Hasta.’ 

In the year SubMnu, wliicli by the southern luni-solar system was S. 1445 (not 1444) 
expired, the Makara-samkrAnti took place 18 li. 1 m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 28bh 
Uecemher, A. D. 1523, while the moon was in Hasta; and on the following day, Tuesday, 
the 2Qt]i December, the 8th titliL of the dark half of Pauslia ended 21 h. 42 m. after mean 
sunrise. 

143. — S. 1645. — Mysore Inscr. No. 160, p. 318. Melko-te copper-plate inscription of 
Krishnaraja of MaihUr : — 

*Tr . . . the '^Srilivs'lliana Saka, tlie year reckoned as hliiibar arnaociy aitga and IssMti (1645) 
havjng passed, and th(^ year Krddhi being cnriout, m the month Pushya, the 12th day of the 
moon’s decrease, Wednesday, under tlie constellation Anur4dh£i,, the Yyiddhi?/()^a, the BgLla^e 
IcaraTiia, the uttar^yapa, the sun being in Makara, — on this auspicious day, in the morning.’ 

In the year Krddhin, which by the southern luni-solar system was S. 1646 (jnot 1645) 
expired, the Uttar ftyaiia-samkranti took place 18 h. 16 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 
29th December, A. D. 1724; and the 12th titld of the dark half of the amchiba Pausha 
commenced (and the Icarana Bftlava® ended) 3 h. 20 m. after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 30tli 
December, A. D. 1724, when the ndkshatra was Anuradhft up to 11 h. 10 m., and the yoga 
Vriddhi from 8 h. oG m. after mean sunrise. 

3. — Dates with W'rong Months.® 

144. ' — S. 872. — Jour, Bo, As. fifoc. Yol. XI. p. 245. Date of a grant commemorated in 
an inscription at Nar6gal : — 

‘On the occasion of an eclipse of the sun on Thursday, the day of the new moon of the 
month Karttika of the Sadharana scmcatsara, being tbo year of the 'Saka 872.’ 

In S. 872 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Sadharana, the 15fch 
tifJii of the dark half of the amdnta Karttika ended 13 h, 53 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 
12th Novoniber, A. D. 950, when there was no eclipse. Dub there was a total solar eclipse, 
not visible in India, at sunrise of Thursday, 12tli December, A.D. 950, winch was the 15th of 
the dark half of the following month, the amdnta Marga&Lrsha. [By the mean-sign system 
SadhArana ended on the 30th September, A. D. 940.] 

145. — S. 1096. — Jour, Bo. As, Soc. Yol. XYIII. p. 275. Delgaum District copper-plate 
iusci*iption of the Kalachnri Somisvara : — 

(Plate ii5, 1. 20). — Shaniiavaty-adhika-sahasratamu 'SakS Jaya-samvatsari Karttika-snkhi- 
dvadasyain Brihaspativara-B§vatinakshatra-YyatipS.tay6ga-Ya(ba)vakarana-yuktrtyiiih. 

® Poihjriis ‘ BAlavr-’ may bo an orror for ‘ Kaulava,’ tlio larana wiiieli follows immodiately upon Brilava. 

^ Compare also No- 150, below. 
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In S. 1096 expired, whicli by tlio soutlaern luni-solar system was Jaya, the l2th titin 
of the bright half of H&rttika ended 12 h. 24 m., and the Ic^/rarja ]3ii\"a about one liour after 
mean sunrise of Wednesday, OLh October, A. D. 1174, and on this day the miki^hulra was 
Purva-bhadrapadu, and the yoga Yyaghrita. J3ut the 12th ilblil of the bright half of the -followieg 
month, Margafeirsha, ended 21 h. 6 m., and the karmui Bava abonl. D li. aficr mean sniiriso of 
Thursday, 7th November, A.D, 1174 ; and on tliis day flic valcelatra was Bovati up to 13 li. 
8 m. after mean sunrise, and the ytufa Vyatipftta about the 's\holo day. [I’lio dafc(* No. (U), al)o\ c, 
from an inscription of the same king, shews that tlie 15th of the dark lialf of i^Iaroasirhlia of 
'S. 1096 expired corresponded to the 2Gth November, A. D. 1174. And it may be adde-d lliai, 
calculated by Prof. Jacobi’s Special Tables, Kfirttika was not intercalary in l09G | 

146. — S. 1363. — Hultzscb, South lud. laser, Vol. 1. p. 80. Date of an inscription on the 
base of the Isvara temple at Tellur near V^lur • — 

‘On the day of (the nah^hatra) Tiruvdnam (L e. Sravana), which corrcspoTuls to Monday, 
the fifth lunar day of the former half of the month of Karkataka of the S^dhararia year (aad') 
the 'Saka year 1353.’ 

In S, 1358 ourrent, which by the southern luni-solar system was S£Ldhd;rai;)La, the sun 
was in the sign Karkata from 23 h. 13 m. after moan sunrise of the 28tli .lune to 10 h. 30 in, 
after mean sunrise of the 30th July, A. D. 1430. Dui-ing this time there was only one nth tiihl 
of the bright half, and this titlii ended 17 h, 34 m. after mean sunrise of Tnosdav, fhe 2r)tb 
July, when the moon was in Hasta (No. 13), not in 'Sravaua (No. 22). — In S. 1353 cunvnt, 
the year of the date, the only fifth of the bright half on which the moon was in Sravaiia was 
Monday, the 20th Novernber, A. D. 1430, which was the 5th of the bright half of the lunar 
Margasirsha and the 22nd day of the solar MargaAirsha. Now, as the solar Alargasirsba of the 
north would in the south be called the month of KS*rttigai, I believe the word Karhafnlca of the 
date to have been erroneously put for Karttigai. 


4, — Dates with Wrong Tithis. 


147. — S. 902. — Jow. Bo. As. Soc. Yol.X. p. 210; ante, Vol. XTI. p. 209, Xo. TI. 
Saundatta. mscnpibioii of tlie Westein Clialnkya Taila II. .-r- ■ 

Sa(sa)kanjipa-ka.l-atita.samTatsara-satamga[l*] 902iieya Vikrama-samvatsarada Patisliya- 

(8lia)-8nddha-dasaini.BTiliasp?,tiv&rad-anidiii=uttarftya]>a-Sa(sa)iiikramaijadol.. 

In S. 902 expired, whick by the southern luni-solar system -was Vikrama, llie TJtta- 
rftyaua-saih.kr9,nti took place 5 b. 54 m. after moan sunrise of Thursday, 23rd December, 
A. D. 980; and on the same day the 14th (woithe 10th) titld of the bright half of Pausha ended’ 

. ^ snnriso. [By the mean-sign system Vikrama ended on the 27th May 

A. D. 979, in S. 902 enrrent.] ^ 

, ~ ~ P- 14. Hull inscription of the Western Chfilu- 

kya Somesvara I. : — 


966neya Ttoaua-samyatsarada Pn8ya(shya)-su(su)- 
dhdha(ddha) 10 i.divftrama=<ti)ttarayaua-Baahkrftntiy-aindu. 

In S. 906 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Tarapa, the TJttara- 
^ .saxpkranti took place 19 h. 21 m. after mean sunrise of Sunday, 23rd December, A. D. 

7 h 1 ™ on the same day the first Oioi the lOth) Umo of the bright half of Pausha ended 
• u* 1 m. after mean sunrise. 


datefetu?fe^i)^butr^rS?tothfteTta P- 234, the tifAi of the 

‘Brwuana.Beigoyi.-p. lOO, Ko 136 the iiihJ ia J. ** j-h published by the same editor m lnseripUm,s at 

he correct. oLpare heJoi 5^,. S “ calculation shews this latter reading (10) to 
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149. — S. 1317. — As. Bes. Vol. IX. p. 420 ; Colcbrooke’s Misc. Bssays,, Vol. 11. p. 2G4. 
Chitraclnrg copper-plate inscription of Hariliara II. of Vijayanagara : — 

Bistii-bhu-vabni-cliandrl tu ganit^ Dli&t[ri]-vatsar^ I 
Mfigha-mAs6 sukla-paksbl pain-uamAsyrim mabAtithan ll 
naksliatrS pitri-daivatyfe BliftinivarSna RaThynlS I 

In the year Dhatpi, wliicli by the southern luni-solar system was S. 1318 O^ot 1317) 
expired, the full-moon fithi of MAglia ended 3 h. 20 m. before mean sunrise of Sunday, 14th 
January, A. D. 1397 ; but the day of the date is evidently tliis Sunday, the first of the dark 
half, on which the moon was in the pitri-nakshatra, i. e. Maghfi,, by the Brahma-siddliAiita, 
from 2 h. 38 m., and, by the Garga-siddhanta, from 6 h. 16 m. after mean sunrise. 

5. — Dates with Wrong Weekdays. 

150. — S, 978, — Ante, Vol. XIX. p. 273. Hon wad inscription of the Western Chalnkya 
S6m§svai*a I. : — 

(L. 33). — Sa(sa)ka-varsha 976neya Jaya-samvatsarada VaisA(sA)khad=amavAsye(sye) 
Sdmavarad-athdina fetL(s1i)ryagraha:^a-nimitya(tta) dim , 

In S. 976 expired, whicli by the southern luni-solar system was Jaya, the 15th iifhh 
of the dark half of the amdnia VaisAkha ended 6 h. 12 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday (^noL 
Monday), 10th ^lay, A. D. 1054, when there was a total solar eclipse, visible in India. 
[Compare above, No. 56.] 

151. — S. 984. — Ante^ Vol. XII. p, 209, No, 16. Hnlgur inscription of the Westeim 
Chalnkya S6m£‘Svara I. : — 

Sa(sa)ka[ii] ripa-kA14krAnta-samvatsara-satamga[P] 984ueya Subhakyit-samvatsaraih 
pravarttise tad-varsh-Abhyantarada Pusbya-bahula-saptame(mi) Adityavaramum=uttarayana- 
samkrantiy-andn , 

In S. 984 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Subhakyit, the 
Dttarayana-samkranti took place 11 h. 8 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday {not Sunday). 
24th December, A. D. 1062, during the 7th bithi of the dark half of Pausha which commenced 
on the same day, 10 h. 33 m. after mean sunrise. 

[J6icZ. p. 209, No. 15, a Chilliir-Badni inscription of the same king is dated : — 

Sa(sa)kanripa-kAl- Atita-sam vatsara-sa(sa) tamga [1^] 984neya [Su]bhakritu-sam vatsarada 
Pausya(sha ) -su(su)ddha-dasa(sa) mi Adity avar am=uttaray aiia-samkr anti- vy atipatad-andu. ] 

152. — S. 993. — Ante, Vol. XII. p, 212, No. 55 ; Fdli, Slur, and Old-Kan. laser. No. 159; 
Mysore Insor. No. 70, p, 144, BalagAihve inscription of the Western Chalnkya SGinesvara IL : — 

(L. 12). — Sa(sa)ka-varsha 993neya Virddhikrit-samvatsarada Pushya-su(su)ddha 1 
S6mavS.rad*aiiidi n=uttar fty aiia -samkr4nti-parbba (rvva) -nimittadiih 

In S. 993 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Virddhakrit, the 
Uttar5iyana-sa33ikr4nti took place 19 h. 2 m. after mean sunrise of Saturday, 24th December, 
A. D. 1071, during the first tUhi of the bright half of Pausha which ended 8 h. 24 m. after 
mean sunrise of Sunday (not Monday), 25th December, A. D. 1071. 

153. — S. 997. — Arch. Survey of West. India, Vol. III. p. 106 ; ante, Vol. I. p. 143 . Kadarfiji 
inscription of the Western ChAlukya SomSsvara II. : — 

(L. 19). — Sa(sa)ka-varsha 997neya Bakshasa-samvatsarada Pushyada punna(nrii)ine 
Adityavara uttarayana-Sam(saih)kranti-vyatipatad=amdu. 

u The same date in another BalagAmve inscription of the same king, Pali, 81cr, aiid Old-Kan. Insc 7 \ No. ICO ; and 
JfeFi/sore Inscr. No. 78, p. 165. 
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In S. 1096 expired, whicli "by the southern luni-solar system was Jaya, the 12th Hthi 
of the bright half of H&rttika ended 12 h. 24 m., and the Icarana Raya about one hour after 
mean sunrise of Wednesday, 9th October, A. D. 1174, and on this day the nakshatra was 
Purva-bhadrapada, and the yoga Vyaglirita. But the 12th tUH of the bright half of the following 
month, M&pgafeirsha, ended 21 h. 6 m., and the Icarana Bava about 9 h. after mean suni-ise of 
Thursday, 7th November, A. D. 1174 ; and on this day the uaTcshatra was B§vati up to 13 li. 
8 m. after mean sunrise, and the y6ga Vyatip&ta about tbo 'whole day. [The date No. 09, above, 
from an inscription of the same king, shews that the 16th of the dark half of Margasirsha of 
'S. 1096 expired corresponded to the 2Gth November, A. D. 1174, And it may be added that, 
calculated by Prof, Jacobi’s Special Tables, Karttika was not intercalary in 'S. 1096 expired,] 

146. — S. 1353. — Hultzsch, South Ind. Inscr. Vol. I. p, 80. Date of an inscription on fchc 
base of the tsvara temple at Tellur near Vilur : — 

‘ On the day of (the nakshatra) Tiruvdijam (i. e. Sravana), which corresponds to Monday, 
the fifth lunar day of the former half of the month of Karkataka of the SadlULraigLa year (and) 
the 'Saka year 1353.’ 

In S. 1353 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Sadharana, the sun 
was in the sign Karkata from 23 h. 13 m. after mean sunrise of the 28th June to 10 h, 30 m. 
after mean sunrise of the 30th July, A. D. 1430. During this time there was only one 5th tlthi 
of the bright half, and this tithi ended 17 h. 34 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, the 25th 
July, when the moon was in Hasta (No. 13), not in 'Sravana (No. 22). — In S. 1353 current, 
the year of the date, the only fifth of the bright half on which the moon was in ^ravaiia was 
Monday, the 20fch November, A. D. 1430, which was the 5th of the bright half of the lunar 
Margasirsha and the 22nd day of the solar Margasirsha. Now, as the solar Margasirsha of the 
noith would in the south be called the month of EZdirttigai, I believe the word Karkafaha of the 
date to have been erroneously put for Kdrttigau 


4. — Dates with Wrong Tithis. 


147. — S. 902. — /own £o. As. Soc. Vol. X. p. 210; ante, Vol. XII. p. 209, Xo. 11. 
Saundatfci insoription of the Western CMlukya Taila 11. 

Sa(sa)kaTiTipa-kal-atita-saihvatsara-sataihga[l*] 902iLe7a Vikrama-saibvatsarada Panshya- 
(sha>suddha-dasami-BrihaBpQ,tivftrad-amdiu=uttaray8fla-6a(sa)ihkrama(iadoJ. 

In S. 902 expired, ■which, by the so'utliern I'ani-solar system ■was Vikramaj the TJtta- 
raya^a-saiSikranti took place 5 h. 64 m. after moan sunrise of Thipfsday, 23rd December, 
A. D. 980; and on the same day the 14th (n,oi the 10th) tithi of the bright half of Pausha ended 
11 h. 3/ m. after mean sunrise. [By the mean-sign system Yikrama ended on the 27th May, 
A, D. 979, in 'S. 902 current.] 


p. 209, Xo. 14. Hull insoi-iption of the Western Chfilu- 

kya Somesvara I. : — 

m 966ncya Tftrana.samyatsaradaPusyaCshya)-su(4u). 

dhdha(ddha) 10 AdiTftrama=(u)^ttarayana-8aihkrantiy-aTi)du. 

In S. 966 expired, -which by the southern Inni-solar system -was Tarana, the TTttara- 

sunrise of Sunday, 23rd December, A. D. 
1044; and on the same day the first ^not the 10th) tithi^o of the bright half of Pausha ended 
' n. i ni. alter mean sunrise. 


XIV. P.234, the of the 

Sraru.ia.Be!stoli.p.i00 Xo '“fj® Pi>'»hshed by the same editor in I«s(Tiplio»,s ot 

heoorrcot. CornJ^Jl^bdotyrm my calculation shews this latter reading ( 10 ) to 
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149. — S. 1317. — As. i?e?. Yol. IN. p. 420 ; Colfbrooke’s 1/m*. Esnaijs, Vol. II. p. 201^. 
Chitradnrg copper-plato inscription of Hariliara II. of Yijayanagara : — 

Eislii-blni-valmi-cliaTidi*^ til gaiiitfi Dli&t[il]-vatRai6 I 
IMAsyha-masfi siikla-j)aksli6 pnaniamAsyAih mabatitltan H 
nakshatrg pitri-daivaty^ Bhariuvar^na samyiite I 

In tbe year Dliatri, 'wliicli by the southern luni-solar system was S. 1318 (/^o^ 1317) 
expired, the full-uioou firhi of MAgha ended 3 h. 20 m. before mean sunrise of Sunday, 14th 
January, A. D. 1397 ; but the day of the date is evidently this Sunday, the first of the dark 
half, on which the moon was in tlie pitri-nakshatra, L e. Magha, by the Brahnni-siddliaiita, 
from 2 li. 38 in., and, by the Garga-siddhanta, from 5 li. 16 m. after mean sunrise. 

5, — Dates with Wrong Weekdays. 

150. — S. 976, — Aide, Yol. XIX. p. 273. Honwad inscription of the Western Chalnkya 
Som^svaiu I. : — 

(L. 33), — Sa(sa)ka-varsha 976neya Jay a-saiiivatsarada Yaisa(sa)bhad=:amavasye(sycO 
Sdmavarad-aihdiiia fetL(stt)ryagrahana-nimilya(tta) dim . 

In S. 976 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Jaya, the 15th tit/d 
of the dark half of the amCmia YaibAkha ended 6 h. 12 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday 
Monday), 10th Way, A. D. 1054, when there was a total solar eclipse, visible in luiliu. 
[Compare above, No. 56,] 

151. — S. 984, — Ante^ Vol. XIL p, 209, No. 16. Hulgur inscription of tbc Western 
Clifilukya SOmOsvara I. : — 

Sa(sa)ka[ii]Tipa-kA]-*Akranta-samvatsara-satamga[l*J 984neya Subhakyit-samvatsaraiii 
pravarttise tad-varsh-Abliyantarada Pusliya-bahula-saptame(nii) Adityavaramum-uttarftyana- 
samkrantiy-andu . 

In S. 984 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Subhakyit, the 
Uttarayana-samkranti took place 11 h. 8 ni. after mean sunrise of Tuesday ^tiut Sunday), 
21tli December, A, D. 1062, during the 7th tithi of the dark half of Pausha which oonimenct-l 
on the same day, 10 h. 83 m. after mean sunrise. 

[Ihvl, p. 209, No. 15, a Chilliir-Dadni inscription of the same king is dated : — 

Sa(A^)kan^ipa-kAl-At^ta-samvatsara-sa(sa)taIhga[l®] 984ncya [Su]bhakritu-saihvatsaratla 
Paus 3 "a(sha)-sa(su)ddha-dasa(sa)mi Adityavaram=uttara.yana-samkrS,nti-vyatipAtad-andu.] 

152. — S. 993. — Ante, Yol, XII. p. 212, No. 55 ; Pa7/, Shr, (Uid Old-Kan, In^cr. No. 15‘J ; 
Mi/sore Inscr. No. 70, p, 144, BalagAihve inscription of the Western Clisdukya Somosvara II. : — 

(L. 12). — Sa(sa)ka-Tarsha 993neya Yirddhikrit-samvatsarada Pnshya-su(su)ddha 1 
S6mavarad-amdin=uttarayaiia-samkranti-parbba(rvva)-niiTiittadim.ii 

In S. 993 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Yirddhakyit, the 
TJttarftyaiia-samkrtoti took place 19 li. 2 m. after mean sunrise of Saturday, 24tli Deceinbei*, 
A. D. 1071, during tbc first Hthi of the bright half of Pausha w’hich ended 8 h. 24 m. after 
mean sunrise of Sunday Monday), 25tli December, A. D. 1071. 

153. — S. 997. — Arch, Sui'veij of West, India, Yol. III. p. 106’ ; a^ite, Yol. I. p. 143 , KAdaroli 
inscription of the Western Chalukya Som6svara 11. : — 

(L. 19). — Sa(sa)ka-varsha 997ne3’-a Bakshasa-saihvatsarada Pushyada punna(nni)me 
Adityavara uttarayana-Sam(sam)kranti-vyatipAtad=ariidu. 

u The same date in another BalngAihvo inscription of the same king, Pdli, Skr, and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. IGO , and 
Mysore Inscr. No. 78, p. 163. 
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In S. 997 expired, tn^ucIi by the southern luni-solar system was BS-kshasa, the UttaiA- 
yana-samkr^nti took place 18 li. 16 m. aftet* mean sunrise of Thursday, 24th December, A. D, 
1075, during the full-moon titU of Pausha which ended 4 h. 49 in. after mean sunrise of Friday 
{^tiob Sunday), 25th December, A.D. 1075. 

[Ante, Vol. IV. p. 210, and Mijsore Liscr. No. CO, p. 143, there is a BaUgainve inscription 
of the reign of the same king which is dated : ‘ On the occasion of the festival of the sun’s 
commencing his progress to the north on Monday the first day of the bright fortnight of the 
month Pushya of the B^kshasa samoalsam which was the year of the 'Saka 997.*] 

154 . S. 1080, — Ante, Vol. XL p. 274. Date of a KAdamba stone inscription at 

SiddApur : — 

(L. 28). — Saka-varsam lOSOneya Bahudhanya-saihvatsarada AsAdad-amavAsya 
Somavarad-arhdu dakshiiiayana-samkranti-vyatipALada punya-tithiyolu. 

In S. 1080 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was BahudMnya, tho 
Dakshin^yana-samkrS.nti took place 12 h. 17 m. after mean sunrise of Thursday, 26th June. 
A. D. 1158, and the 15tli tUhi of the dark half of the anituiba AshAdha ended 20 h. 16 m. after 
menu sunrise of Friday inot Monday), 27th June, A. D. 1158. 

155. — S. 1096. — Ante, Vol. XVIII. p. 127. HulgCr stone inscription of the Kalachuri 
So m As vara : — 

(L. 18). — Saka-varsha 1096neya Jaya-samvatsarada JyAslithada amAvasye AdityavSbra 
suryyagrahaiia-vyatipAtad'andu. 

In S. 1098 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Jaya, the 15th tibhi 
of the dark half of the amdnta Jyaishtha ended 8 h. 22 ni. after mean sunrise of Saturday 
i\.oi Sunday), 1st June, A. D. 1174, when there was a solar eclipse, visible in India. 

156. — S. 1141. — Jour. Bo, As, Soc, Vol. X. p. 256, Date in a stone tablet at 
NAsarige : — 

‘On a sacred lunar day which comprised tho conjunction of a vyatipdta with the sun’s 
commencement of his progress to the north, on Thursday, the seventh day of the bright 
fortnight of MAgha^® iu the year of the Saka era 1141, being the Bahudhd>nya samuatsaraJ* 

In S. 1141 current, which by tho southern luni-solar system was Bahudhanya^ the 
XJttarayaiia-samkrAnti took place 19 h, 55 m, after mean sunrise of Tuesday Qiot Thursday), 
USth December, A. D. 1218, daring the 7th tibhi of the bright half of Pausha which ended 20 h. 
lO m. after mean sunrise of the same day. 

157. — 3.1145. — Joitr, Bo, As\ Soc. Vol. XII. p. 20; Arch. Survey of West, India, 
\ ol. II. p. 233, and \ ol. HI, p. 117; ante, Vol. XIX. p. 440. Munolli inscription of the 
I /cvagiri-Yiidciva Siiighaiia II : — 

(L. 24). — 'Srimattft Sa(sa)ka-var3ha 1145iieya Chittrabhlnu-saibvatsarada KArttika-su(su)- 
d hdlia-v^ildlui) -puiiuami Sdmavara s6magrahana-bja(vya)tipAtadalli. 

In S. 1145 current, whicli by the southern luni-solar system was Chifcrabhanu, the 
fa!l-mouu tlihi of Karttika ended 0 h. 44 m. after mean sunrise of Saturday (iiot Monday), 
October, A. D. 1222, when there w-as a lunar eclipse, visible in India. The yoga 
VyMip.iLa hud ended 1 h. 58 m. htforc mean sunrise of tho same day, 

158. — S. 1148. — Talt, Shr. and Old-Ka^i. Inscr, No. 110. Date in a Chaudadampur 
jiLaoriptioii of the tiiuj of the Dcvagiri-Yadava MahAdAya(?) : — 

‘ iSata 114,8 (iu iigurus, 1. 2o), tlic Parthiva saiiivatnara ; Monday, tho fifteenth day of tho 
ltr:ght fortnight of DliAdrapada ; at the time of an eclipse of the moon.’ 


Tliio dourly is au error for ‘ Puusjlia.* 
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In S, 1148 current, wliicli bj tlie southern luni-solar system was P^rthiva, tlie 15 ch 
titJn of tbe bright half of Bhatlrapada ended 18 h. 59 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday {not 
Monday), 19fcli A^ngnsfc, A. D. 1225, when there was a lunar eclipse, visible in India. 

159* — S. 1483. — Pa/«, Shr, and Ohl-Kan. Inszr» No. 134; Mijisore laser- No. 24, p. 41. 
Harihar inscriijfeion of Saduhivudeva of Yijajaiiagara : — 

‘'Saliviihana-Baka 1483 (in figures, 1. 8), the Durmati smhmtsara ; Monday, the fifteenth 
day of the bright fortnight of Maglia ; at the time of an eclipse of the moon.’ 

In S. 1483 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Durmati, the full- 
mocn iiihi of JMjtglia ended 14 h. 42 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday {not Monday), 2Uth 
January, A. D. 15d2, when there was a lunar eclipse, visible in India. 

6. — Dates with Wrong ISTakshatras. 

1G‘\ — S. 614, — Ante, VoL XIX. p. 150 ; ^Lysore laser. No. 134, p. 241. Sorab copper- 
plate fiife'cription of the Western Chalukya Vinayaditya : — 

(L- 18). — [Cha]tiirddas6ttara“SliatchhatSshu Salca-varRhSshv=atitSsliu praTarddhamana- 
^rijaya-rajya-samratsare [ekajdase vartfcaniane . . . dakshi33.4yan-abhimnkhe bhagavati bliaskare 
Kdhini(^l)-nakshatre Sanai&charav4rS. 

In S. 614 expired the Dakshinayana-samkrAnti took place 0 h. 8 m. after mean sunrise 
of Saturday, 22nd June, A. D. 692 ; but at sunrise of this day the moon was in the nnl'shatra 
A&l^sha (No. 9), or, by the Brahma-siddhanta, in MaghS. (No. 10), nob in B6hini (No. 4). 

161. — S. 735. — Ayite^ Vol. XIL p. 16. Kadab copper-plate inscription of the Rashtra- 
kula Govinda III. : — 

(Piate iva, I, 10). — Sakaiiripa-samvatsar^shn sara-sikhi-muuishu vyatitSshn J[y*]6shtha- 
masa-sckla-paksha-dasaiayaih Pushy a-nakshatre ChandravarS. 

In S. 735 current the 10th titlvi of the bright half of Jyaishfcha ended 15 li. 31 m. after 
mean sunrise of Monday, 24th May, A.D. 812; but on this day the moon was in. Hasta 
(No. 13) and Chitr& (No. 14), nob in Pushya (No. 8). [In 'S. 735 expired the titki of the date 
ended on Friday, 13th May, A. D. 8 1 3, and the nakshatra then also was Hasta.] 

1G2, — S. 822. — Ante, Vol. XII- p- 221. Nandwaclige inscription of the Rashtrakuta 
Krishna 11. : — 

(L. 1). — Sakanripa-krd-ritita-sathvatsaraThgal=entu niira irppatt-eradaneya Dundubhiy= 
eihba varisham pravarttise tad-varsli-abhyantara-Magha-sn(su)ddha-pamchamiyum Birihaspa- 
tivarad-aTidu[m] Dttarash4da(dha)-nakshatramum Siddhiy=emba [y6gamu]m=age. 

In the year Dundubhi, which by the southern luni-solar system was S. 824 {not 822) 
expired, and which by the mean-sign system also was current at the commencement of 
S. 824 expired, t|j0 5fch titlii of the bright lialf of Magha ended 21 li. 42 m. after mean sunrise 
of Thursday, 6th January, A. D. 903 ; but on this day the nalsshatra was ITttara-bhadrapadd 
(No. 2G), not Uttarasbddhfi. (No, 21), and the yoga Siva (No. 20), not Siddhi (No. 16). 

7, — Seemingly Regular Dates from Spurious Inscriptions. 

163. — S. 366. — Ante, Vol. VIII. p. 95 ; Mysore Inscr. No. 158, p. 296. Bangalore 
copper-plate inscription of Vira Nonamba, apparently a modern forgery : — 

(L. 12). — Saka-varusha 3GG TftraigLa-saihvachhar^ Phagluna-mas^ krishna-paksh^ BiCbyi)- 
havara amavasyayaih tithau. 

In S. 366 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system would, bo Tarasgia, tlie 
=:ew-inooii ilthi of the amdttta Phalguna ended 18 h. 55 m. after mean sunrise of Thursday, 


13 Duadubhi lasted from the 24th April, A B. 901, to the 20tli April, A. D. 902. 
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22nd Febrna-ry, A. D. 445. [By the mean-sign system Tara^ Isjed from the 10th Angnst, 
A. D. 448 (in S- 370 expired), to the 6th Angnst, A. D. 449 (in S. S71 expned).] 

164. — S. 411. — Ante, Tol. VII. p. 212. British Masenin forged copper-plate insci-iption 
of the Early Ohalukya PulikSsin I. : — 

(L. 28). — Sat««rip-llbaS*v.Sk5ai«tt»thIui Tj»t!l8shu vahii«^A- 

BSAOCto*) Vldtoutdlldr.) 

mandalam SlSsh.t§(?). 

In S. 411 current, which hy the south.ern luni-solar system would be VibRaya, there 
was a lunar eclipse, not visible in India, 2 h. 38 m. after mean snnme of the 1-th April, 
A. D. 488, the f nil-moon day of Vaisakha. [By the mean-sign system Vibhava lasted from the 
6th Pehrnary, A. D. 492 (in S. 413 expired), to the 1st Pehruary. A. D. 493 (in S. 414 expired).] 

165 _ S. 417. — Ayite, Vol. XIII. p. 117 ; and Vol. XVIII. pp. 92 and 286. m6 copper- 
plate inscription of the Gurjara Dadda II. Prasantaraga : 

(L. 18). — SafcanTipa-kA.l-atita-samvachohha(tsa)ra-sata-chatushtay6 saptadas-adhikS T6- 

(jy^) shth- ni[a*] vasy [a'*]-su(sfL)ryagr 

In S. 417 cnirent the new-moon tUhi of the pUrnimcmta Jyaishfcha ended on the 21st April, 
A. D. 494, and that of the amenta Jyaishtha on the 20th May, A. D. 494; on neither day was 
there a solar eclipse. For S. 417 expired the corresponding days are the 10th May, A. D. 495, 
when there was a solar eoUpse, 9 h. 42 m. after mean sunrise, and the 8bh June, A. D. 495, 
when there also was a solar eclipse, 16 h. 41 m. after mean snnriso ; both these eclipses 
were invisible. 

8. — Select Irregular Dates, not given above. 


166. — S. 169. — Ante, Vol. VIIL p. 213, and YoL XVII. p- 241. Tanjore copper-plate 
inscription of the Western Gaiiga king Arivarman (Harivarman) : — 

(L. 10). — Sa(sa)kii(ka)-kale na\r--6ttara-shashtir=gka-sata-gat6shn Prabliava-saihvatsar- 

abhyantare ShaCPhr01gu9-iiinavus6(sya)-Blipigu[varS*] Bdvati(ti)-nakshatr^ 

VriddM-yogS Vrishabha-lagnS. 

By the southern luni-solar system Prahhava would be S. 189 expired. As shewn by 
Dr. Pleet, the new-moon tithi of Phalguna did not end on a Friday, either in 169 expired or 
in S. 169 current. In S. 169 expired with the ‘pUrnimrinta scheme of the month, it commenced 
about 3 h. 15 m. after mean sunrise of Friday, llth Febraary, A. D. 248 ; but the nalc>shatra 
then was 'Satabhishaj (No- 24), not Revati (No. 27) ; and the ifogu was Siddha (No. 21), not 
Vriddhi (No. 11). [By the mean-sign system Prabhava lasted from the 20th No-vember, A. D. 
253 (in S. 175 expired), to the 16th November, aA. D. 254 (in S. 176 expired).] 

167. — S. 261. — Ante, Vol. XV. p. 175, and Vol. XVIT. p. 239. Mudyanur copper-plate 
inscription of the BAna king Srivadhuvallabha-Malladeva-Nandivarman : — 

(L. 23). — Ekashaslity-uttara-dvaya-safcS Bak-abdah pravarddhaman-atmanali trayo- 
vimSati varttamana-ViJambi-saihvatsai*S Karfetika(ka)-sukla-pakshe^'‘ tray&dasy&m Sdmavd.rS 
A&Yiny£Lm nakshatr6. 


In S. 261 current, which by the southern luni-solar system would be Vilamba, the 13th 
tithi of the bright half of Karttika ended on Friday, 13th October, A. D. 338, when the 
were Rfevati and ASvini. And in 'S. 261 expired the same tithi occupied about the whole of 
'Wednesday, 31st October, A. D. 339, when the nahshatms were A&viiu and Bhararii, [By the 
mean-sign system Vilamba lasted from the 1st November A. D. 343 (in S. 265 expired), to the 
27th October, A. D. 344 (in S. 266 expired).] 


1* That the intended reading is K*frttihcL~hiklaj^alcsh>1, not KvLHUk‘Ci,bvMajpdksM, is shewn by the naksJiatra quoted 
in the date. 
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168. — S. 261. — Ante, Yol. XVIEL p. 311. Spurious date in the Kalbhuvi Jain inscrip- 
tion: — 

(L. 14). — Saka-varsh.a 261neya Vibhava-samvatsarada Pausliya(slia)-I)ahTila-cliatur- 
ddasi-S6niavaram=uttarayana-samkrantiy-amdu. 

By the soutbem luni-solar system S. 261 current Tvould be Yilamba, and S. 261 expired 
Yikarin, — not Yibliava, wliicli would be S. 230 expired. And by the mean-sign system the 
year Yibhava, nearest to S. 261, lasted from the 8th March, A. D. 314 (in 'S. 236 expired), to 
the 4Dh March, A. D. 315 (in S. 237 expired). This proves the wording of the date to be 
quite incorrect ; and Dr. Fleet, loc niL pp. 310, 311, has taken tlie trouble to shew that the date 
does not in any way work out satisfactoiily for any one of the ''Saka years mentioned. 

169. — S. (?) 388. — A7ite, Yol. I. p. 363 ; Mysore Inscr. 151, p. 283 ; Goo^'g Jnscr, 
Iso, 1, p. 3. Merkara copper-plate inscription of the Western Gaiiga king Avinita-Kohgani r — 

(L. 16). — Ashta asiti uttarasya trayo satasya samvatsarasya Magha-masam S6mavd.rani 
Svati-nakshatra suddha-paiicliami. 

In B. 388 current the 5th Uthi of the bright half of Magha ended on Friday, 7th January, 
A. D. 466, when the nalsshatra was Uttara-bhadrapada (No. 26), not SvAti (No. 15), And in 
S. 388 expired the same tithi ended on Wednesday, 28th December, A. D. 466, when the naksliatra 
also was Uttara-bhadrapada. 

170. — S. 415. — Yol. XVII. p. 200, and Yol. XYIII.p. 92. Bagumra copper-plate 
inscription of the Gurjara Dadda II. Prasantaraga : — 

(L. 21), — Sakanripa-kal-atita-saihva[chchha(tsa)]ra-&,ta-chatushtay6 paihchadas-ldhik^ 
Y^(jy^)shth-[A]niavaaya-su(sG.)rya grabs. 

In 'S. 415 current the new-moon titJki of Jyaishtha ended, by the purnimdnta scheme, on 
the 12th May, A. D, 492 ; and, by the amdnta scheme, on the lOtli June, A. D. 492; and for 
S. 415 expired the corresponding days are the 1st May,. A. D. 493, and the 31st May, A*D. 493. 
On none of these days was there a solar eclipse. There was an invisible solar eclipse on the 
10th July, A. D. 492 ; and one, which was invisible in India, on the 29th June, A. D. 493. 

171. — S. 684. — Mysore Inscr, No. 152, p. 286. Hosur copper-plate inscription of the 
Western Gahga king Prithuvi-Koiigani : — 

OhaturasHy-uttar^shu shatchhatSshu Saka-varshSshu samatit^shu .... Yaisakha-mils6 
admagrahas^d VisakbA-nakshatrl Sukravar§. 

In S. 684 expired the full-moon tithi of Yaisakha ended on Tuesday, 13th April, A. D, 762 ; 
and in S. 684 current it ended 0 h. 13 m. after mean sunrise of Friday, 24tb April, A. D. 761, 
on which day the moon was in the nalcshatras Sviiti and YisakbS.. On neither day was there 
a lunar eclipse; nor was there one on a Friday in A, D. 760 or A. D. 7b3. 

172. — S. 730. — Ante, Yol. XI. p. 159, Yol. XYI. p. 74. Wani eopper-plate inscription 
of the Rashtraku^ Govinda III. : — 

(L. 46), — Sakanripa-kal-atita-samvatsara-satSshu saptasn trL(tri)rasad-adhik^shu 

Vyaya-saihvatsare Yaisaklia-sita-paurnamrist-s6magraliaiia-mah<iparvvaiii. 

The year Vyaya, by the mean-sign system, lasted from the 4th June, A. D. 806, to the 
31st May, A. D, 807, and was therefore current at the commencement of S. 730 current ; 
and by the southern luni-solar system Yyaya would be 728 expired. The full-mooii tithi 
of Yaisakha ended, in S. 728 expired, when Yaisakha was iiifcex’calary, on the 6th April and the 
6tli May, A. D. 806 ; in B. 729 expired ( = 'S. 730 current), on the 2oth April, A. D. 807 ; and 
in 'S. 730 expired, on the 14th April, A. D. 808. On none of these days was there a lunar 
eclipse. [In A. D. 805 there was only one lunar eclipse, in September ; and in A, D. 809 there 
was none from February to June.] 
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173 . — S. 872. — Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Yol. XI. p. 237. Date of a grant commemorated in 
an inscription at NarSgal : — 

‘ On the occasion of an eclipse of the moon, when the snn was commencing his pro- 
gress to the north, on Monday, the day of the fall-moon of the bright fortnight of the month 
Pushya of the Saumya samvatsara, being the year of the Saka 872/ 

In S. 872 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Saumya, the f nil- 
moon tUhi of Pausha ended 1 h. 17 m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 7th January, A, D. 950 ; 
but there was then no lunar eclipse, and the Uttarayana-samkranti had taken place already 5 h. 

24 m. after mean sunrise of Sunday, 23rd December, A. D. 949, during the first tithi of the 
bright half of Pausha. In S. 872 expired, the Uttar aya3p.a-samkrftnti took place on Monday, 
23rd December, A. D. 950, during the 12th tithi of the bright half of Pausha. [By the meanr 
sign system Saumya had ended on the 4th October, A. D. 948, in B. 870 expired.] 

174. — S. 896. — . Ante, Yol. XII. p. 271, Gnndur stone-tablet of the Rashtrakuta Kak- 
kala (Kakka II.) • 

(L. 13). — Sa(sa)k:ha(ka)-varshams=enfcu nura toihbhatt-araneya Srlmukha-samvatsar* 
AshadaCdha)«dakshij^ayao.a(na)-8amkr£intiyron=AdityaY&rad-anduih. 

In S. 896 current, which by the southern Inni-solar system was Brlmukha, the Dakshi- 
nayana-samkranti took place 17 h. 11m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 24th June, A. D. 973. 
In S. 896 expired it took place 23 h, 23 m. after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 24th June, 
A. D. 974. [By the mean-sign system Hrimukha had ended on the 24th June, A, D. 972, in 
S. 894 expired.] 

175. — S. 919. — Prom impressions supplied to me by Dr, Pleet. Bhadana copper-plate 
inscription of the Silara Aparajita : — 

(L. 53). — Sa(sa)kanFipa-kal-?itita'SamYatsarai®-sa(sa)t6shu nayasu Skonayimsaty-uttarSshu 
pravarttamS.na-H5inalamYa(m1ba)-samyajbsar-anta^^ Asha4ha-ya(ba)hula-chatusyiih(rthyam») 
anka(iika)t6=pi samvat^^ 919 Ashadha-vadi 4 • . . 

(L. 55). — samjata-dakshihftyana-karkkata-'Samkranti-paryyaiji su(su)bh-abhyudaya- 
karini. 

In S, 919 expired, which by the southern luni-splar system was Hdmalamba^ the ' 
Dakshinayanarsamkranti took place 22 h. 13 m. after mean sunrise of the 24th June, A. D. 997, 
during the second tithi of the dark half which ended 3 h. 7 m. after mean sunrise of the 26th 
June. And the 4th tithi of the dark half commenced 0 h. 43 m. and ended 21 h. 52 m. after 
mean sunrise of the 26th June, [py the mean-sign system HImalamba ended on the 15th 
March, A. D. 996, in S, 919 current,] 

176. — S. 922. -- Bp. Ind. Yol. II. p. 217. SamgamnSr copper-plate inscription of the 
Tadaya Bhillama II, : — 

(L. 1). — ^akanripa-kal-atita-sainyatsara-sateshu aayasu dyuyiihsaty-adhik@shy=anikatfi=pi 
samyatsarah 922 1| 

(L. 110). — Sa(Sft)rwari'saHi7atsanya-Bh^drapad-amayasyayam .... stoya-grahap.©. 

In S. 922 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was S^rvarin, the new- 
moon tiihi of the purnimdnta Bh^drapada ended on the 2nd, and that of the amdnta Bhadrapada 
on the 31st August, A. D, 1000. On neither day was there a solar eclipse. There was one in 
the amdnta Asvina, 10 h, 16 m. after mean sunrise of the 30th September, A. D. 1000, but it 
was not visible in India, [By the mean-sign system Sarvarin ended on the 3rd March, 
A. D. 999, before the commencement of 'S. 922 current.] 


^ Bead -saihvaisora-. 


Bead -fiaw’irafsar-Awfaryat- J®. 


^7 Bead sarhvat. 
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177. — S. 941. — Anie^ Vol. V. p. 18 ; Mysore Inscr. No. 72, p. 150. Balag^mve 
inscription of the time of the Western Chalukya Jayasimha III. : — 

^ On the occasion of the festival of the sun’s commencement of his progress to the 
north, on Sunday, the second day of the bright fortnight of the month Pushya of the 
Siddharthi samvatsara, which was the year of the 'Saka era 941.* 

In S. 941 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Siddharthin, the 
Uttarayana-samkranti took place 8 h. 6 m. after mean sunrise of Thursday, 24th December, 
A. D. 1019, during the 11th tithi of the dark half of Pausha ; and the second tithi of the bright 
half of Pausha ended 6 h. 48 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 1st December, A. D. 1019. 

178. — S. 944. — Ant€y V’ol. XVIII. p. 274. BSlur inscription of the time of the Western 
Chalukya Jayasimha III. : — 

(L. 29). — Sa(sa)kan:ripa-kal-atita-saihvatsara-satamga[l*] 944neya Duzhdubhi- 
samvatsarad=uttaraya3?.a-saihkra.ntiyiuh vyatipatamnms=Adityavftrad-a[m*] du. 

In S. 944 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Dundubhi, the 
Uttarayana-samkranti took place, by the Surya-siddhanta, 2 h. 44 m., and, by tbe Arja- 
siddhanta, 1 b. 13 m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 24th December, A. D. 1022 (while the 
yoga was Dhrnva, No. 12, not Vyatipata, No. 17). 

179. — S. 948. — Antey Yol. Y. p. 278, and Vol. XYI. p. 46. Bhandup copper-plate 
inscription of the SilS.ra Chittaraja ; — 

(Plate ii5, 1. 2). — Sa(sa)kanripa-kal-a‘lata-saihvatsara-sa(sa)tSshn navasu(sv=)ashtachatva“ 
rim&d-adhikfeshn Kshaya-samvatsar-antarggata-Karttika-su (su) ddha-paihchadasy to(%ani) 

yatr=amkat6=pi samvat 948 K&rttika-sn(sn)ddha 15 Bavau sairg&t6(t=a) d.dityagrahana- 
parvvani. 

As a solar eclipse is coupled here with the 15th iithi of the "bright half of the month, the 
wording of the date must be wrong; and the suggestions which have been made are, either that 
the solar eclipse may have been erroneously put down instead of a lunar eclipse, or that the 
bright half of the month may have been wrongly quoted instead of the dark half. But the 
date in no way works out satisfactorily. By the southern luni-solar system Hshaya was 
S. 948 expired. In that year the full-moon tithi of Ejirttika ended on Friday {not Sunday), 
28th October, A. D. 1026, when there was a lunar eclipse, visible in India, 18 h. 18 m. after 
mean sunrise ; the new-moon tithi of the ^urnimdnta Karttika ended on Thursday, 13th October, 
A, D. 1026, when there was no solar eclipse ; and the same tithi of the amdnta Karttika ended 
on Saturday, 12th Novtober, A. D. 1026, wheu there was a solar eclipse, not visible in India, 
1 h. 49 m. after mean sunrise. [In S. 948 current, there was a solar eclipse, which was visible 
in India, on the new-moon tithi of the amdnta Karttika, corresponding to Tuesday, 23rd 
November, A. D. 1025 ; see above No. 98-] 

180. — S. 962. — Ante, Vol. XIX. p. 164. Manfcur inscription of tbe time of the Western 
Chalukya Jayasimha III, : — 

(L. 5). — Sa(sa)ka-varsha 962ueya Vikrava(ma)-saihvatsarada sraheya-Marggasira- 
suddha 5 Ad.ityav4rad.-amdu. 

In S. 902 es^ired, which by tbe southern luni-solar system was Vikrama, the 5th tifhi 
of the bright half of M^irgasira ended 0 h. 9 m. after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 12th 
November, A. D. 1040. 

181. — S. 970. — Ante, Vol. IV. p. 180 ; Mysore Insor, No. 53, p. 114. Balagamve 
inscription of the time of the Western Chalukya SomSsvara I. : — 

(L. 12), — Saka-varsha 970neya SarvvadMri-samvatsarada JySshtha-suddha-trayodasi 
Adityavtoad-andu. 
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In S. 970 expired, wHch by the soutliern luni-solar system was Sarvadhfirin, the 
1.3th tithi of the bright half of Jyaishtha ended 12 h. 24 m. after mean sunrise of Saturday, 28th 
May, A. D. 1048. The 13th tithi of the darh half of the same (amanta) month ended on 
Sunday, 12th June, A. Dr 1048. 

182. — S. 991. — Ante, Vol. XIL p. 120. Bassein copper-plate inscription of the 
Yadava Seunachandra II. : — 

(L. 24). — Sa(&)ka-saihv'at 8kanavaty-adhika-nava-sa(sa)teshu samvat 991 Saumya- 
samvatsariya-Sravana-sudi chaturdasyam(syam) Gruru-dind. 

In S. 991 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Saumya, the 14th tithi 
of the bright half of Sravana ended 14 h. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 4th August, A. D. 1069. 

183. — S. 1008. — From an impression supplied to me by Dr. Fleet. Sitabaldi inscription 
of the Western Ohalukya Vikramiditya VI. : — 

(L. 1). — Sa(sa)kanripa-kal-atita-samvvatsar-^ihtarggata-dasasata ya[tra] ashtatyadhik& 
(^altered to ashtadhikS) saku 1008 Prabhava-samvatsarfe Vaisa(sa)kha-su(su)dha(ddha)-tritiya- 
Su(tiu}kradin§. 

In the year Prabhava^ which by the southern luni-solar system was 1^. 1009 Cnot 1008> 
expired, the third tithi of the bright half of Vaisakha ended 16 h. 9 m. after mean sunrise of 
Thursday, 8tb April, A. D. 1087. InS. 1008 expired the same tithi ended on Sunday, 19th 
April, A. D. 1086 ; and in S, 1008 current on Monday, Slst March, A. D. 1085. 

184. — S. 1056. — Ante, Vol. XIV. p. 58, and Vol. XX. p. 191. Chittur copper-plate 
inscription of the Eastern Ohalukya Kulottunga-Chodadfeva II. : — 

(L. 49). — Bak4bdaiiam pramAnS rasa-Tisikha-viyach-chamdra-saihkhyam prayS.t6 . . . . 
s-Ardra-rkshS piirvva-ma(pa)kshS Yi^^shuvati satith^(thau). 

In S. 1056 current the MSsha-vishuvat-samkrtoti took place on the 24th March, A. D. 
1183, the 2nd of the dark half of Chaitra, when the nakshatra was Sv^ti (No. 16), not Ardra 
(No. 6) ; and the Tula-vishuvat-saihkranti took place on the 27th September, A. D. 1133, the 
12th of the dark half of Asvina, when the nakshatra was Purva-phalguni (No. 11), And for 
S. 1056* expired the corresponding days are the 24th March, A. D. 1134, the 12th of the dark 
half of Chaitra, with the nakshatra Purva-bhadrapada (No. 25) ; and the 27th September, A. D. 
1134, the 8th of the bright half of Asvina, with the nakshatra Dttarashadha (No. 21). — Accord- 
ing to Mr. Dikahit, the nearest year which would satisfy the requirements of the date is S. 1054 
expired; for in that year the Mfeha-vishuvat-samkranti took place 22 h. 3 m. after mean sunrise 
of the 23rd March, A. D. 1132, during the 6th tithi of the bright half of Chaitra^ and the moon 
entered the nakshatra Ardrft about 5 h. 16 m. after mean sunrise of the 24th March, A. D, 1132. 

185. — S. 1060. — Mysore Insor. No# 174^ p. 333, Sindigere inscription of the time o-f 
the Hoysala Vishnu vardhana : — 

‘The'Sakayear 1060, the year Pingala, the month Pushya, the 10th day of the moon’s 
increase, Sunday, uttarayaoa-sazhkr&nti.’ 

In S. 1060 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Pihgala., the TJtfca- 
rayana-samkrknti took place 20 h. 54 m. after mean sunrise of Friday, 24th December, A. D. 
1137, during the 11th of the bright half, which ended 22 h. 14 m. after mean sunrise 
of the same day. 

186. — S. 1066. — Pali, S&r, and Old-JB^an, Inscr* No. 96. Date in a Miraj inscription 
of the Silahfira Vijayaditya : — 

‘'Sakal066 (in figures, 1. 47), the Budhirddgftri sa^ivatsara; Vaddavftraj the fourteenth 
day of the dark fortnight of Magha/ 


The dksharaa from dra to vi are engraved over a cancelled passage. 
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In S, 1066 current, which by the soutliern luni-solar system was Rudliirddgarin, 
the 14Lh tithi of the dark half of the anidnta Miigha ended 13 h. 11 m. after mean snnrise of 
Friday, 4th February, A. D. 1144 ; and in 'S. 1066 expired the same tWd ended 20 h, 33 m- after 
mean sunrise of Tuesday, 23rd January, A. D. 1145. 

187. — S. 1084. — Jour, Bo As. Soc, Vol. XL p. 273. Pattadakal inscription of the time 
of the Sinda Chavunda II., the subordinate of the Western Ohalukya Taila III. : — 

* On a holy lunar day which combined a vyatipdta with an eclipse of the moon, on 
Monday, the day of the full-moon of the bright fortnight of the month Jy^shtha of the 
Subhanu smhvatsara, which was the year of the 'Baka one thousand and eighty-four.’ 

In the year Subhanu, which by the southern luni-solar system was S. 1086 («o^ 1084) 
expired, the full-moon tithi of Jyaishtha ended about 20 h. after mean sunrise of Sunday, 19th 
May, A. D. 1163, (with the Siddha). In 1084 expired the same tithi ended on Wednes- 
day, 30th May, A. D. 1162 (with the yoga Snkla); and in S. 3084 current on Thursday, 11th 
May, A. D. 1161 (with the yoga Siddha). On none of these days was there a lunar eclipse. 

188. — S. 1091. — Atite^ Yol. XIX. p, 156; Mysore Insor, No. 13, p. 23. Davangere 
inscription of the MahdmandaUsoara Yijayapandyadlva : — 

(L. 16). — Hriinat-Saka-varshada^® lOOlnoya Yirbdhi-saihvafcsarada dvitiya-Sr^vana- 
suddha-punnami-Sbmavftrad-amdu. 

In S. 1091 expired, which by the soutliern luni-solar system was Vir6dhin, Sr&vaua 
was intercalary; but the full-moon tithi of the second Bravana ended 11 h. |36 m. after 
mean sunrise of Saturday, 9th August, A. D. 1169. 

189. — S.1105. — Ante, Vol. lY, p. 276. Behatti copper-plate inscription of the Kalachuri 
SiughanadSva : — 

(L. 59). — Sa(3a)kanripa-kal-fitit6 cha paihch0ttarasat-(idhika-sahasratage(m6) sake 
&6bliakFit-samvatsar6 Asva(sva)yukt-amavasyaih S6mava.r6 Vyatip4ta-y6g6. 

In S. 1105 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was S6bhakrit (S6bhana), 
the new-moon tithi of the amdnta Asv-ina ended 8 h. 47 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 18th 
October, A. D. 1183, when the yoga was Ayushmat (No. 3), not Yyatipata (No, 17). [The 
full-moon tithi of the same month ended on Monday, 3rd October, A. D. 1183, when the yoga 
was Vajra (No. 15).] In S. 1105 current, the same new-moon tithi ended on Wednesday, 29th 
September, A. D. 1182, when the yoga was Yaidhriti (No. 27). 

190. — S. 1109. — A7ite, Yol. XIY. p. 20. Date in an Old-Kanarese inscription at 
Terdal : — 

(L. 79). — Sa(sa)ka-varsam(rsham) 1109neya Plavaniga-samvatsarada Ohaitra-su 10 
Bri(biri)haspativ&rad-aihdu. 

In S. 1109 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Plavahga, the 10€h 
tifhi of the bright half of Chaitra ended 15 h, 12 m. after mean sunrise of Saturday, 21st March, 
A. D. 1187. In S, 1109 current, the same tithi ended on Monday, 31st March, A. D. 1186. 

191. — S. 1114. — From an impression supplied to me by Dr. Fleet. Kolhapur inscription 
of the Silahara Bh6ja II. : — 

(L. 13). — Bakanripa-kaladsarabhya varsh6shu chaturddasottara-satadhika-sahasreshu 
nivritt^shu varttamana-ParidhaYi-samvatsar-amtarggata-Aivija-suddha-pratipadi Sukravfi,r§ . 

In S, 1114 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Paridhavin, the firs 
tithi of the bright half of Aavina ended 11 h. 12 m. after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 9th 
September, A. D. 1192. [For another, regular date in the same inscription see above, No. 70.] 


Read BrtmacJ%*Chha\ 
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192. — S. 1157."— Graham’s Eolha^poor, p. 426, No. 12. From an impression supplied to 
me by Dr. Fleet. KSlhapnr inscription of the DSvagiri-Yadava Singhana II. : 

(L. 1). — Saka 1157 Manmatha-samvatsarS Srava^-hahnla 30 Giarau. 

In S. 1157 expired^ which by the soutlierii luni-solar system was IVCanmatlia^ the 15th 
tithi of the dark half of the am&nta Sravana ended 9 h. 8 m. after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 
15th August, A. D, 1235. In S. 1157 current, which was the year Jaya, Sravana was 
intercalary, and the new-moon tithi of the first Sravana ended 15 h« 36 m. after mean sunrise 
f Thursday, 27th July, A. D. 1234. 

193. — S. 1174. — Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. XII. p. 39; ante^ Vol. XIX. p. 441. Mun&lli 
inscription of the DSvagiri-Tadava Knshna : — 

20). — Sa(sa)ka-varsha 1174neya Vir6[dhikFitn]-saihvatsarada Jeshta^o hahula 
va(a)mavAse stlryyagrahapa Su(Su)krava[rad-a]mdu. 

In S. 1174 current, which by the southern luni-solar system was Vir6dhakpit, the 
new-moon tithi of the amunta Jyaishtha ended 15 h. 14 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 20th 
June, A. D. 1251. In S. 1174 expired the same tithi ended 16 h. 1 m. after mean sunrise of 
Saturday, 8th June, A. D. 1252. On neither day was there a solar eclipse. 

194. — S. 1176. — Jour. Bo. As. Soc. Vol. XIL p. 44; antOf Vol. XIX. p. 442. B6hatt 
copper-plate inscription of the D6vagiri-Yadava Krishna : — 

(L. 51). — Pamchasaptatyadhika-sat6ttara-sahasrake 'Saka-varshI varttamanS svasti srimad- 
Y adavanur ay ana-hhu java (ba)lapraudhaprat apach akravartti-srl-Kanharadfe va-varsh5shu saptamS 
Pramd.di-samYatsar& Chaitra-m^s6 krishna-paksh6 am§.vasyaySm S6znavd,rd. 

In B. 1175 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Pramd.din, the new- 
moon tithi of the amdnta Ohaitra ended 19 h. 59 m. after mean sunrise of Sunday, 80th 
March, A- D. 1253. In S. 1175 current the same tithi ended 11 h, 7 m. after mean sunrise of 
Wednesday, 10th April, A. D, 1252. 

195. — S, 1180. — Hultzsch, South Ind. Inscr. Vol. I, p, 108, Date of an inscription at 
the AmmaiappSsvara temple at PadavSdu : — 

* To-day, which is (the day of the nahshatrob) B,§vati and Monday, the seventh lunar day 
of the former half of the month of Karkataka, which^i was current after the Saka year one 
thousand one hundred and eighty (Jbad jpasseJ)." 

In S. 1180 expired the sun was in the sign Karkafa from 11 h. 5 m. after mean sunrise 
of the 27th June to 22 h. 21 m. after mean sunrise of the 28th July, A. D. 1258. During this 
time there was one 7th tithi of the bright half, which commeTiced 3 h. 58 m. after mean sunrise 
of Monday, the 8th July, and ended 1 h. 46 m. after mean sunrise of the following day. But 
on Monday, the 8th July, the moon was in Hasta (No. 13) and Ohitra (No. 14), not in 
Revati (No. 27). 

196* — S, 1261. — Ante, Vol. X. p. 63. B&dami inscription of the time of Harihara I. of 
Vijayanagara : — 

(L. 1). — Saka-vartfsha 1261neya Vikrama-samvatsarada Ohaitra-sn(sn) 1 Gu (i. e. 
Gurnvara). 

In the year Vikrama^ which by the southern luni-solar system was S. 1202 (not 1261) 
expired, the first tithi of the bright half of Chaitra ended 4 h. 53 m. after mean sunrise of 
Tuesday, 29th February, A. D. 1340. In S. 1261 expired the same tithi commenced 1 h. 46 m^ 
after mean sunrise of Thursday, 11th March, A. D. 1339, and ended 3 h. 41 m. after mean 
sunrise of the next day. — If the figure 1 for the tithi of the date were a mistake for 10, the 




^ The name of the Jovian year has here been omitted through an oversight. 
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date would regularly correspond, for S. 1262 expired, to Tliursday, Oth March, A. D. 1340, when 
the 10th Htki of the bright half ended 18 h. 34 m. after mean sunrise. 

197, — S. 1276. — Jour, Bo, As, Soc, Vol. XII. p. 349 ; Mysore hiscr. No. 131, p. 235<| 
antey Vol. XII. p. 214, No. 92. Harihar copper-plate inscription of Bukkaraya of Vijayauagara ; — 

(L. 19). — Eri-jayabhyudaya-nripa-'Saliv'Ahana-saka 1276neya Vijaya-samvatsaradaMAglia- 
si!Ldha(ddlia) 15 Chandravara s6m6parftma(ga)-parvvani vutu)shaakaladallu. 

In S. 1276 current^ which by the southern luni-solar system was Vijaya^ the full-moon 

of Magha ended 5 h, 63 m. after mean sunrise of Saturday, 8th February, A. 1). 1354. 
In 'S 1276 expired the same tithi ended 22 h. 11 m. after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 28th 
January, A. D. 1356. On neither day was there a lunar eclipse. 

198. — S. 1377. — A^itCy Vol. XX. p. 391. Oopper-plate inscription of Ganadfera of 
Kondavidu (a contemporary of Kapila, the Gajapati king of Orissa): — 

(L. 29), — SAke saila-tnramgam-Agni-sasi-samkhyatfe Yuv-Abde snbb6 . . • BhAdrapadS 
Tidh6r»graha-dizLd. 

In S, 1377 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Yuvan, the full-moon. 
tithi of Bbadrapada ended on the 27bh August, A. D. 1455. In 'S. 1377 current the same 
tithi ended on the 7th September, A. D. 1454. On neither day was there a lunar eclipse. 

199, — S. 1478. — From an impression supplied to me by Dr. BLultzsch. Chiiigleput 
copper^plate inscription of SadAsiva of Vijayanagara : — 

(L. 120). — KramAd=vasa-hay-abdh-imdu-ganite Saka-vatsar^ I 
Nala-samvatsarS masi MArgasirslia iti smtS i 
S‘(lry-6par4g6==mayAsyA-titha(thau) M4rtt4iii^a-v&8ar6 I 

In S. 1478 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Nala (Anala), the 
new-moon tithi of the amduta MArgasirsha ended on, and occupied nearly the whole of, Tuesday, 
1st December, A, D. 1556, when there was no eclipse. But there was a solar eclipse, visible in 
India, 6 h. 15 m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 2nd November, A. D. 1556, which was the new- 
moonday of the aindnta KArttika {ov ^urnimatita MArgasirsha). 

200. — S. 1497. — Hultzsch, South hid, laser, Vol. I. p. 74. Date of an inscription at 
SatfcuvAchch^ri near VSldr : — 

‘ On Wednesday, the thirteenth lunar day of the dark half of the month of Makara, of 
.the YiLV&~sai!watsaray which was current after the Saka year 1497 (had jjassed),* 

In S. 1497 expired, which by the southern luni-solar system was Yuvan, the sun was in 
Makara from 4 h. 67 m. after mean sunrise of the 29bh December, A. D- 1575, to 15 h. 51 m. 
after mean sunrise of the 27th January, A. D. 1576. During this time there was one 13th 
tithi of the dark half, which lasted from shortly after sunrise of Thursday, the 29th December, 
A. D. 1575, to about the eud of the same day. 

(To be C07itinued,) 


NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OP BELIEF. AND CUSTOM. 

BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.I.E.. I.C.S. 

(Continued from Vol. XXIXT. j?. 384.) 

Articles which scare Spirits. 

Amo^^Gt tho articles which, because they cured diseases, were believed to be spirit-scarers, 
four of chief importance, fire, water, iron and urine, require special consideration. The rest 
may be taken in alphabetical order. 
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; — . 'Dhe- article Tvbicli, perbp^jps more iban any other, shows its power over spirits, by 
flrivinc? out the demon of senselessness and fainting, and by enring severe pains and acute 
attacks and seizures, is fire, the actual cautery, or application of the burning brand, the red-hot 
iron, or the heated stone. Fire as a fi.end-scai*er seems to be tihe root of the worship of fire and 
of the worship of the sun, the fire of the world, 

111 almost all their ceremonies the Hindus give a leading, place to fire — either to the 
sacred^ fire or to lamps. Fires are lit at the time of birth to frighten spirits; at the tliread- 
givding the sacred fire is kindled, and ought ta be always kept alive ; a fire is carried before the 
(lead body, even when the body is to be buried and the waving of lamps to scare spirits is 
a chief invocation in marriage ceremonies, in the worship of the gods, and in acts^ of welcome. 

Tho Prablius of Bombay keep a lampburning near the face of anew-born, child fora month, 
or at least for ten days. Similarly, among the bigb-class Bombay Hindus^, uiitiT a child' is six 
months old, daily in the evening a lighted lamp is waved round its face, in order that it mdy 
not be blighted by the evil eye.® Among the Beni-Isrri’ils> of Poona, after child-birth, a 
dimly burning brass lamp is placed near the child’s face.^ The Ramosis and the Telugu 
Nliiivls of Poona carry fire in front of a dead body, though they bury and apparently 
make iia use of the fire.‘^ The Poona Ilahilkhors scoop a small hole in the grave in front of 
a dead body, and keep a lighted lamp in the hole.? The Bh6is of Ahmadnagaj?, who bury 
their dead, carry a fire-pot in front of the body,® and the Ahmadnagar Mhars keep a lighted 
lamp burning night and day in a lyiiug-in room for the first twelve days.^ The K61is of 
Ahmadnagar when they are much annoyed by rheumatic pains in the months of December and 
January,. cure them by cautery and by burning turmeric.® Among the Belgaum Korvis, an early 
tribe, when a woman is taken in adultery,, she is put out of caste and net allowed back, till 
three millet stalks have been burnt over her bead and her tongue has been branded with hot 
gold.^ The Patradavarus, or DharwHr dancing girls, heat a needle and touch a new-born babe 
on tho head, shoulders, chest, palms and soles to- keep oft sickness In* Dharwaj the G5ndhalis, 
in 'worshipping Bhavani, touch their bodies with lighted? torches, and the Yaishnavas have their 
bodies branded with a red-hot copper, or with a gold seal bearing the discus or shell of Yishnu.^^ 
In the month of Kartik (November) high-class Hindus hang lamps in the open air. In Kanara 
(1700) the girl 'who walked in front of the hook-swinging car carried a pet of fire on her head.i2 
In South Kamara 'women walk barefoot on red-hot coals to be cured of barrenness caused by 
spiiit possession.^® Among the Batadarus, or Bakadarus,. of North Kanara, if a woman has a 
pammour her husband puts her away, the paramour builds her a hut, and she goes to it : he 
sets the hut on fire, and she fiies : after this burning out is repeated in eight different villages, 
the woman is pure.^*^ In Kunara, when a Brahman has committed such a sin or caste-offence, — - 
as Laving connection with a forbidden caste, — to purify him burning straw is held, and some- 
times fastened, on his body.'® The Karniitak Sudras keep a lamp burning in the booth dni-ing 
niarriage,''^ and the Tirgul Brahmans of the Karnntak burn a lamp in the lying-in room for 
three mouths after a birth.i-^ The Oraofis of Chutia N agp^r keep a fire burning for fifteen 
days after child-birth.'® The Oriioiis also burn marks on the fore -arm.'® Among the 
Khouds a hot sickle covered with a web cloth is a favourite cure.^® In Southern India 
t'very man who goes out at night carries a brand with him. Sometimes, even in broad day, 


1 At all Hinilii s insh^rs or oeromonies a sacrisd firo is kindled. These sacaed fires are known by different names, 
Thus till? birch- fire is manjalj the lucky, and the death- fire is JcraoyHd, the flesh-ea.ter. 

~ Iiifoimition given by Mr. P. B. Joshi. 

4 Oi). cif. Vol. SVIII. P1>. 131, 382. 

« Op. cib. Vol. SVU. p. 137. 

^ Trans. By. Geoy. Soc. Vol. I. p. 222. 


Op. cit. Vol. sxxr. p. 190 . 

Hamilton’s Neio AccoiMit, Vol. I. pp 272 and 371. 
14 Op. at. Vol. III. p. 107. 

1" Prom MS. notes. 
i» Op. cib. p. 251. 


® Bombnj Qazeiteerf Vol. XVIII. p. 526. 

5 Op. cit. Vol. XVIII. p. 438. 

7 Op. cit. Vol. XVir. p. 173. 

® Boinbay Gazetteer, Vol. XXI, p. 1/2. 

Information from Mr. Tirmal Rao. 

13 Buchanan’s Mysore, Vol. III. p. 23. 

16 Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 306. IS Dnbois, Vol. I. p. 322, 
IS Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p, 232, 
Maepherson’s Khonds, p. 59. 
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Hindus light lamps to keep devils The ceremony of running through fire is mentioned 

in a Hindu account of Malabar .^3 The principal object of Yedic worship is fire, or solar fire.33 
Among the Hindus, in performing the irdddha ceremon}', a lamp is kept lighted to drive away 
evil spints : the lamp is called raJcsJiajhna, the destroyer of demons.^*^ According to Ward, 
Hindus used to walk over tire in lioiiour of Siva.-® In India violent sicknesses are cured by 
applying burning ii*on to the feet.2<* 


Great fear of spirits seems to be the origin of the Persian worship of fire. Light and 
fire terrify all that is evil.^^ So the Supreme addresses Zoroaster from the midst of a circle 
of fire .33 Fire and water are the two pure elements, because they make purs hy driving 
away evil spirits.^® The second most joyful land is where fire is placed.^®- The Persians 
worshipped the sun as the mightiest light, being thus the greatest terror to evil spirits.®^ 
The Parsis light a fire for the dead.33> In January (sixteenth of Bahmau) the old Pei’sians 
lighted great fires.®^ 


The Jews had a sacred fire or altar at Jerusalem .3*^ Lamps were kept bumihg in 
Egyptian and Roman tomhs.^® In Central Ceylon visitors enter a house between lamps, 
lighted and set on each side- of the threshold to keep evil spirits from eoming in.^e The 
Nintiras of the Malay Peninsula put th-e mother near a fire to keep ofE &pirits^37 and other tribes 
pass the new-born child over tire.^^* 


The Karens of Burma set a burning torch at each end of the hack-bone, or other hone, kept 
as a memorial, and walk round the bone in procession .39 The Chinese let ofE crackers on the 
Chinese New-year’s Day to frighten evil spirits,^® and crackers are often fired from Chinese boats 
to dispel evil influences.'^^ At their weddings the Chinese hold lighted torches before the bride, 
even at noon-day .^3 In August, on the full-moon day, the Japanese hold a feast of lanterns, 
when they light the graves of the dead.^® In Central Asia to spit on fire is a sin. To blow out 
a light is a bi*each of manners among the Kirghis of Central Asia.^^ In Tusnkist&n, for eight 
days after a birth, a lamp is kept burning-near the* child to keep off the evil eye.^s The Tartars 
pass the staffs of the dead between two fires."^® 


In Melanesia no one goes out at night for fear of spirits without a ffghtr, which ghosts 
£ear.^7 jn Polynesia the only fire that is allowed at night is a light in the lying-in room.'**'* 
When they have no liquor to offer the gods^ the Samoan Islanders raise a bright fire at the 
evening meal, and call on the family gods to help, and on the gods of the sea to pass over 
the land, and take its diseases away with them."^^ The Philippine islanders bury the dead in 
the fields,, and, for many days, keep fires burning in the dead man’s house, that he may not 
come to take those that are left alive,®® Actual cautery is a common cure among the savage 
tribes of Polynesia : it is specially used to cure rheumatism. The Australians burn the 
skin with a lighted stick in grief for a chief or relation.®^ Some vrild Austi^alian tribes 
believe in spirits or ghosts, and consider that fire keeps away spirits.®^ The Australians burn 
large fires at the grave, sometimes for a month : the original reason is probably to scare the 


21 Tylor’sJ Frimiiive Cvlhirp, Vol. II. p. 103, 

23 Matiriee’s hulia^i Anlifjiiilits, Vol. II. t)* -28, 
23 Ward’s Vievp of iho HindiUt Vol. I. p. 20. 

27 Bleek’s Khordah Avaitty p. 23. 

29 Bleek’s Khordah Ahesta, p. 59. 
r 2 ButibtcMi, Vol. T. p. 333. 

31 Maurice’s Xtidian Antif^uities, Vol. II. p. 225. 
3C Tylor’s PnmUbve Culture, Vol. II. p. -ICC. 

38 Op- cif. Vol. I. p. 430. 

Gray’s China, Vol. I. p. 251. 

*3 Careri in Churchill, Vol, IV. p. 332, 
Vambery's Central SJccMies, p. 293. 

*6 Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. II. p. 434. 

*8 Early History of Man, p. 232. 

8® CaTtiri in ChxirchiUi Vol. IV, p, 13**, 


23 WiKon’s Maclcnzie Coll. p. 351. 

24 Colebrooke’s Misc^llanetyiis Essays, Vol. I, p. 191. 

25 Maurice’s Indian Antiquit if s, Vol. VII. p. C36. 

28 Maurice's hidian Antiiuiiies, Vol. II, p. 221. 
so Ojt>. cit. p. 2G. ^ Qp. cif. p. 44. 

w Oi>. cit. Vol. I. p. 113. 

35 Spencer's Principles of Scciologift Vol. I. p. 297. 

37 Oji. cit. Vol. II. p. 381. 

39 Fytebe’s Burmah, Vol. I. p. 333. 

« Op. cif. Vol, II. pt 272. 

48 St. John’s WiUl Coast cfNipon, p. 220. 

45 Schuyler’s Turkrsti^n, Vol, I. p. HO. 
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spirit : the belief now is that it is out of kindness to the dead, who feels cold.®® The Austra- 
lians, who believe that the evil spirit Cienga prowls about at night, will not leave their fires.®^ 

In Madagascar, at the beginning of the new year, small bundles of dry grass are 
stened to the ends of bamboos, and then lighted and carried about the town,®® In 
Madagascar, on first leaving the house, the child is carried over a fire at the door.®® Fire 
doctors are famous in North Africa. The doctor generally keeps with him a little charcoal 
fire, bellows and irons. When a patient, thinking himself bewitched, comes to the doctor, 
he makes the patient lie down, and draws aside the clothes from his back, and heating 
his rod of iron red-hot he draws it with a hissing sound across the back and loins of the sick 
person in the name of God.®7 In Morocco fire is applied to the temples, the neck and the part 
behind the ears to cure eye -disease.®? In Basutoland fires are burnt round the crops to keep ofi 
spirits, and if a child walks on a grave the mother lights a fire at its feet.®® When the Hottentot 
is away himting, the wife kindles a fire. She watches it and does nothing else. If the fire goes 
out the husband has no luck.®® The Abyssinian Christians, according to Barbosa (1600-1514), 
had a baptism of fire, marking themselves on the temples and forehead with 

The South American Indians carry brands at night to keep off demons.®® In Mexico, on 
the fifth of the unlucky days that come every fourth year, people made their children pass 
through fire.®® The King of Mexico was enthroned before the divine hearth.®^ Among the 
Greenlanders an old woman followed the corpse with a firebrand, saying, there is nothing more 
to he got here.”®® 

Greek children were carried round fire.®® The Romans had a strong faith in the spirit- 
scaring power of fire- Nothing is so good in a pestilence as to kindle fires :®7 fire is the best cure 
for convulsions.®® In eclipses they threw fire-brands into the air to frighten the spirit which 
was eating the sun or the moon.®® They made their flocks and herds pass through fire, and the 
people leaped over fire.^® Roman mourners stepped across a fire. The unfading Vestal lamp 
was to keep off spirits.^^ So when a candle went out, the smell of its snuff caused untimely 
travad.^® The torch was the symbol both of marriage and of death.^® Fire was placed at the 
door and touched by the newly married pair.^4 


At Constantinople lamps continually burn round the sacred tomb of Eyub.^® In Sardinia 
in early spring the children leap through fires.^® Formerly in Skandinavia sacred fire was kept 
burning night and day.^ In Skandinavia, till a child is baptized the lamp must never go out, 
lest the trolls should steal the child. A live coal is thrown after a woman who is going to be 
churched, to prevent her being bewitched, and a live coal is also thrown after a witch when she 
leaves a house, that her familiar may not stay behind.78 In Sweden it is believed that no one 
should take a child iu his hands without first touching fire.^® The Russian bishop waves 
candles over his congregations in the form of a cross.®® The main duty of the Russian reader, 
the lowest rank of Russian clergy, is to hold a candle.®^ In consecrating a Russian church each 
of the priests, deacons, and readers, and every member of the congregation holds a candle.®^ In 
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Russia, on the 29th of August (1 700), horses were passed through fire.®® In Roman Catholic 
churches, at the time of baptism, a lighted candle is put into the child’s hand.®^ Candles are 
lighted in the sick room, when the Roman Catholic priest gives the sick person the Sacrament.®® 
In Germany a light is burnt in the lying-in room till the child is baptized.®® The Pope every 
year, Tvhen he blesses the world from the balcony of St. Peter’s at Rome, holds a lighted taper, 
and when a Cardinal curses the heretics, a bell tolls, and the Pope throws the taper among the 
people.®^ In Iceland fire is carried five times round the land to keep off evil spirits.®® 

In Ireland, till 1700, people and cattle were passed through the Sun, or Beltine, Fii*es on 
Mayday and on Midsummer’s Eve.®® Higgins®® says that children were passed through fire 
(1827), and when a cattle-disease broke out^ a new fire was made and the cattle were passed 
through ifc.®^ Fire was worshipped in Ireland and Scotland in 1596 ;®2 and in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, after baptism, the child was passed thrice across a fire.®® On the leading Beltine, or Sun, 
days, that is on Mayday and on Midsummer’s-day, fires were lighted and fire was carried round 
on poles to drive off disease and mischief.®^ In West Scotland a great fire was lighted over a 
suicide’s body.®® In Scotland (1790) farm servants used to go round the fields with torches 
to secure good crops.®® A fairy, or changling, child was burnt on the embeis and the real child 
was restored.®^ Witches feared fire, and were burned to death to destroy the familiar as well 
as the wit»h. Wax-tapers were essential in conjurations or exorcisms.®® The candles in Roman 
Catholic churches are consecrated, sprinkled with holy water, and incensed ;®® and that the 
object of lighting church candles is to drive away evil spirits appears from the follow ing lines 
from Naogeorgns’ Popish Kingdom, f. 47 : — 

a wondrous force and might 

Doth in these candles lie, which, if at any time they light, 

No thunder in the skies be heard nor any devils spide, 

Nor fearful sprites that walke by night, 

Nor hurts of frost nor haile.”^®® 

In England, candlesticks were held before Richard I.^ Martin in his History of the Western 
Islands, p. 116, says ; — ‘‘ In this island of Lewis there was an ancient custom to make a fiery 
circle about the houses, corn, and cattle, belonging to each particular family. A man carried 
fire in his right hand and went round. Fire was also carried around women before they are 
churched and about children until they be christianed. They told me this fire round was an 
effectual means to preserve both the mother and the infant from the power of evil 
spirits who are ready at such times to do mischief, and who sometimes carry away the infants 
and return them meagre skeletons.”® In 1845, in Inverness, a girl was hung over a fire 
to cure her of the sin of witchcraft.® According to an old English belief, if a piece of the 
Candlemas (February 2nd) candle is kept till Christmas, the devil can do no harm in the 
house.^ On the twelfth day after Christmas (in Herefordshire, 1791), English farmers used to 
go and light bonfires near wheat fields,® In Warwickshire (1790), candles were carried round 
a field to prevent the growth of tares, darnel, and other noisome weeds.® In the last century 
fires were lighted in England to keep wheat crops from disease.^ On Firebrand Sunday, in 
England, peasants used to go to their fields with lighted torches of straw to drive bad air from 
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the earth.® On Sfc. Blaze’s Day, in England, people used to burn great fires on hills.® In 
England, on Midsummer Eve people passed through fire to be free from agues,^® Even now, in 
the north of England, fire is not allowed to go out on Holloweven, Midsummer Eve, Christmas 
Eve and New Year’s Eve.^^ This custom used to be observed ‘for the prosperity of state and 
jieople, and to dispel every kind of evil .’^2 Candles are burnt in Roman Catholic churches 
with the object of scaring spirits.^® 

(To he conthvuedj) 


INDO-DANISH COINS. 

T. M. EANGA CHAEI AND T. DESIKA CHAEI, 

No authentic information exists regarding the history of the Danish Mint at Tranquebar, 
but as far as can be gathered, the Danes in India struck there no fewer than three hundred 
varieties of coins in lead, copper, silver and gold. It does not appear that there was any mint 
in the other Danish Settlements in India, vZjs., at Porto Novo, Serampore, or Balasore. 

Out of the three hundred varieties above mentioned only about eighty can now be obtained 
in India. Many of these were published by us in 1888, ^ and the rest have been recently dealt 
with by Dr. E. Hultzsch, Government Epigraphist, Bangalore.2 One remarkable piece, however, 
has hitherto remained unpublished, and that is tlie lead. Cas of Frederick III. (A. D. 
1648-70) ; — 

Ohv, — The crowned monogram of the king — F. 3. 

Reo. — The Royal escutcheon of Denmark, 

By far the oldest and the most difficult to obtain of the Tranquebar issues are those in 
lead ; and when met with, they are so much oxidised, that it is scarcely possible to decipher the 
legend on them. Lead was coined into money only in the first three reigns, and the coinage 
commenced with Christian IV. in the year 1640 ; but the earliest lead coin bearing date, so far 
as we kn'ow, was of the year 1644, None of these lead issues bear on them the value of the 
coin, in this particular differing from the later copper coinage. The coins of Christian IV., 
indeed, have on them the legend Cas, but even then, the exact value is omitted. Unlike the 
copper issues also, the lead ones were of numerous varieties, not les.s than a dozen difEerent 
kinds of coins being stated to have been struck in the reign of Frederick III. alone. Some of 
them afford a clue to the place of mintage, Tranqnebar, by the presence on them of the letters 
D. B. or T.B., standing for Dansborg (the Fort atTranquebar), or Tranquebar ; and in the reign 
of Christian V. it appears to have been usual to insert on the coins the initials of the mint 
officer : thus, W. H. [van] K. [alnien], 

It would be both a useful and an interesting enquiry to ascertain how it was that a metal so 
easily liable to decay as lead, came to be chosen as a medium of currency during the infancy 
of the Indo-Danish Settlement. That in early days there was a scarcity of this metal is 
evident from the records of the travellers who then visited India. The author of the Periplus 
mentions tin and lead among the imports of Baragaza® (Bhar6ch) on the Western Coast, and of 
Nelkiuida^ (conjectured by Col. Yule to have been between Kanetti and Kolum in Travancore). 
Sir Walter Elliott also refers to a iiassage in Pliny, where it is stated that “ India has neither 
brass nor lead, receiving them in exchange for precious stones and pearls.”® The only ancient 
Hindu kingdom that is known to have possessed a lead currency was that of the Andhras, and 
Sir W. Elliott has suggested that the scarcity of lead in those days might afford some expla- 
nation for this peculiarity in the Andhra coinage.® 

“ Brand’s Foindar AntiquHies, Vol. I. p. 100. 9 Op. eit Vol. I. p. 52. lo Op, c^i. Vol. I. p. 299 
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Coming fco later times, we meet with a lead currency only with the advent of the several 
European powers in the East. The Tndo-Portugnese are known to have coined lead money; 
and the English East India Company, in imitation of the Portuguese, obtained of Charles II. 
a charter authorizing them to coin, among others, ‘ budgrooks ’ (Port, hazarmco)^ lead coins, 
which appear to have been issued by the English East India Company in the reign of 
Charles If. and in those of the first three Georges, for currency in the Settlement at Bombay.® 
Whether the scarcity of lead, felt in the early contnries of the Christian era, continued np to so 
late a period as the 1 6th and 17th centuries, is not known; but it is not improbable that lead was 
still popular as a medium of currency, and it was perhaps to suit this taste of their customers 
that the earliest European Power in India, the Portuguese, struck lead coins. The English 
and the Indo-Danish Companies appear to have copied the Indo-Portuguese in this respect. 

It is not known why this currency was subseciuently abandoned, but it is remarkable 
that all the European powers began to give it up just about the same time. 

Copper coins appear to have been issued from the Indo -Danish IMinfc for the first time in 
the reign of Frederick III., the earliest copper coin bearing date being of the year 1067 A. D. 

The late Lieut. -General Peai*se sent us a drawing of a large tutenag coin which he 
believed to have been issued in the reign of Christian IV. (1588-164:8) : — 


Ohv. — The crowned cipher of the king ^ . 

T. R. 

Ecu. — C. A. S. 

3(544. 

But we have not hitherto met with this, or any other tutenag coins from the Danish Mint. 


As in the lead, so in the copper, coinage of Tranquebar, the exact value was not designated 
on the coins in the reigns of Frederick III. and Christian V., and the first attempt made 
at giving this was in the reign of Frederick IV. (1699-1730), who issued 10, 4 and 2 KAS pieces. 
This system continued till 1845, the date of the final cessation of the Danish Power in India, 


None of the published lists, however, refer to, nor have we been able to obtain, X. 
KAS pieces of the reigns of Frederick V. (1746-1766), or of Christian VI. (1730-1746). But 
during the long reign of Christian VII. twotyjjesof X. KAS were issued. The earlier variety 
had on its obverse the double linked monogram of the king and on its reverse the monogram 

of the J)a 7 isk A siatisk Comjjagni with the date and value. The later variety had on its obverse 

the single crowned monogram ^ and on the reverse the value aud the date. 


Likewise there were two vaineties of IV- KAS, both bearing on their obverse the mono- 
gram On the reverse of the earlier variety were figured the monogram of the Company 

and the date and the value, but on that of the later variety the date and value alone appeared 
without the monogram. When this change took place, and whether it pointed to ii total 
release of all their claims by the Danish Company in the East Indian Danish Settlements in 
favor of the Crown, are matters as to which it is not possible to obtain any exact information. 


From 1808 to 1814, the Fort and Town o£ Tranquebar were, owing to hostilities between 
the mother countries, taken possession of and retained by the IMadras Army. During this 
period no coins at all were issued, the Danes having naturally suspended operations. Tran- 
quebar was restored to the Danish Power in 1814. 

Silver coins began to be struck in the reign of Christian V. (1670-1699), and the earliest 
known coins are the five and two fanos of 1GS3. The silver currency thus started in jams, 

Hittiory of the Coinaje of the East Indi2 Conw^uiy (Qoy*itnmPRt Press, Hadras), by Edgar Tliurston, £sq., 
pp. 18 anil 17- 

« Ibid, pp, 19, 23, 28 and 33. 
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conformably to tbe then popular monetary system of India, was superseded in 1755, by the 
mtrodnction of the one and two royaliner^ The change was, however, only nominal, the value 
of the royalin contimiing to be nearly equal to one-eighth of a rupee. In 1816 a return was 
made to the old nomenclature fanosy which continued till 1818, from which year, the Danish 
Mint ceased to coin silver. 

So far as we know, there were no Indo-Danish gold fanams, and the only gold coin 
that appears to have been struck was the pagoda of Christian VII. : — 

Ohv* — The crowned monogram of the king ^ on a granulated surface. 

Bev. — An Indian idol. 

From the description given of it in the accompanying list of the Copenhagen Collection, 
it appears that the pagoda of Christian VIT. must have resembled in appearance and size the 
earlier variety of the Star Pagoda (^PuUvardhan) of the English East India Company. 

Another gold coin is mentioned in the Copenjhagen Royal Coin Cabinet Catalogue 

Obvm — The crowned monogram of the king 

Eev. — the Persian initial, of Haidar, so familiar to collectors of Mysore coins of the 
Muhammadan Usurpation period. 

This coin is of very great interest, as tending to shew thS.t the Danish power in the 
East did homage to the Mysore Usurper, consistently with the unambitious policy of peace 
adopted by them in their dealings with the dominant Indian Powers. 

We now append a list of the Indo-Danish coins in the Boyel Coin Cabinet, Denmark, 
probably the largest known collection of these coins. The list was furnished in March 1884, by 
Mr. 0. E. Herbert, Inspector of the Royal Coin Cabinet at Copenhagen, to the late Lieut. -General 
Pearse, who kindly placed at our disposal his notes on Indo-Danish coins, including the 
list. Both have been of material help in the preparation of this paper. 

Coins of the Danish Colony in Bast India (Tranquebar). 

(B.^signifies the work Beskrivelse over dansJce Mynter og Medailler i den Kgl Samling. 
Kjobenhavn, 1791, in folio, in which many of the coins are engraved.) 

Christian IV., 1583<'1648. 

Lead. 

I. Ohv. — The king's crowned cipher, 

Bev. — T. R, CAS, 1644 (Tranquebar pash), 

Ohv. — As No. 1. 

Bev. — Cas. 

3. Obv. — As No. 1. 

Bev. — Tfi$ {£. Tab. XXV. No. 32). 

Frederick HI., 1648-1670. 

Copper. 

1. Obv, — The king's crowned cipher: beneath CAS, 1667. 

Bev, — The Norse Lion. 

2. Similar, but without year and of smaller size (B. Tab. XXI. 13). 

Lead. 

All with the same obverse : crowned E. 8, 

S. B&o. — A lion and nine hearts (arms of Cimbria). 

4* Bev. — A swan and S. (arms of Stormom). 

5. Bev. — A Lamb of God (arms of Gothia). 
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6*. Rev. — A nettle (arms of Holstein). 

7, JKey. — A crowned stock-fisli and A (arms of Iceland). 

8, Eev. — A rose. 

9, Rev, — A cross : + 

10, Rev, — A cross and the letters I. 0. : t^Jc' 

11, Rev, — D. B. (perhaps Dansborg) and an indistinct indication of the year. 

Christian V., 1670-1699. 

Cojyj^er, 

1, Ohv. — The king’s cipher set two-fold under a crown, between 8 — 9 (1689). 

Rev, — Crowned D. 0. C. between W. — H. and beneath v. K. (jB. Tab, XXV. No. 13). 
lb. Similar, from the year 1691. 

9, Obv, — The king’s crowned double cipher* 

iJe®. — Crowned ^ ® (iJ. Tah. XXI. Xo. 19). 

B, A. Similar, from the years 1694 and 1697 (-B. Toh, XXXV. 11, No. 15 andXLI. No. 3). 


5. Ohv, — Crowned IG ^ 87. 

Rev^ — Crowned 

6. Ohv, — Crowned 8 9. 

Rev. — Crowned W. D. 0. C. H. K. 

7. Obv, — Crowned 

Rev, — Crowned D. 0. C. 

8. Obv, — ^ • 

Rev, 

Frederick IV., 1699-1730. 

Silv&r, 

1, Double Faiio. 

Obv, — Crowned 17 ^ 31. 

Rev, — The Norse Lion. 

12 

This coin was struck before the king^s death — 1730 was known in India. 

10 

2, Pano (J Rupee). 

Obv, — Crowned 17 ^ 30. 

Rev, — The Norse Lion (R. Tah, XXIX. No. 7). 

Copper, 

3, Ohv, — The king’s crowned double cipher. 

DOC 

Rev, — Crowned 10 
Xass. 

4:, Ohv, — As No. 3. 

DOC 
Rev. — 4 

5, Ohv, — As No. 3. 

DOC 


Rev , — 


2 Kas. 
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6. (Kas). 

Obv^ — As No. 3. 

Bev. — Crowned DOO. 

7. (Kas). 

Obv. — Crowned ^ . 

Bev. — Crowned DOC. (R. Tab. XXIX. No. 17-19). 


Christian VI., 1730-1746. 

Silver. 

1. Double Fano. 

Ohv. — Crowned 17 ^ 31. 

Rev. — The Norse Lion (R. Tab. XIII. No. 3). 

2. Fano, of similar type and same year. 


8 . 


4 . 


5. 

6 . 


7. 

8 . 


9. 


Cqppe^\ 

4 Kas. 

Obv. — Crowned 

Rev. — Crowned (Dansk Asiatisk Compagnie). (JB. Tab. XIV. No. 10.) 
4 

2 Kas. Similar type but (_B. Tab. XIV. Ko. 11). 

2 

(Kas). Similar type but (B. Tab. XIV. No. 12) . 

(Kas). 

Obv. — Crowned 17 

Bev. — The Norse Lion. 

(Kas). Similar from the year 1732. 

(Kas). 

Obv. — 

Bev. — 

(Kas). 

Obv. — ^ . 

Bev. — ^ ( = Trauquebar). 


Frederick V., 1746-1766. 

Silver. 


1. 2 RoyaHner ( = Fanos). 

Obv. — Crowned 

Bev. The Talne and beneath, the crowned Danish escutcheon between 17-5*5 
(R. Tab. XIX. No. 23). 

2-7. Similar, 1756, 1762, 1764 (R. Tab. XIX. No. 24). 

1765-1766 and sine anno. 


le. 4 &». 

Obv. — Crowned 

Bev. — Crowned 17 ^ 61 (5. Tab. XIX. Ko. 18). 

4 

17. 4 Km. Similar from the year 1763 (5. Tab. XIX. ITo. 18). 
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18. Kas. 

Odv. — As No. 16. 

Beo. — Crowned 17 61. 


Christian VTI., 1766-1808. 

Gold. 

1. Pagoda. 

01 0 . — Crowned 

Reu. — Indian idol (^weight 1 ducat), 

2. Pagoda. 

05 y. — Crowned 

Bev. — ^ , the Persian H (Haidar *Ali). 

This coin is not known in the Danish Collections. The description is taken from 
Neuesie Munshunde Abbildunff i 0 id Beschreih iing dor jetst coursirendeii Gold und 
silLermuiisen. Ister Band (Liepzig 1853) Taf. LIX, No. 1. 

Silver. 

3. 2 Eoyaliner. 

Obv. — Crowned 

Bev. — The value over the Danish escutcheon between 17 — 67. 

4-S8. Similar from 1768, 1770, ’71, ’72, ’73, ’74, ’75 (B. Tab. XIII. 5), 1776, '79, *80, ’SI, 

'83, >84, >86 (variant 17—^), ’87, >88, >89, >92, >94, >95, >96, >97, >99 and 1807. 

89. Royalin. Similar type as No. 3 from the year 1767. 

30-55. Similar from 1768, >69, >70 (JB. Tab. XIII. 8), 1771, >73, >74, >75, >76, >79, >80, >81, 
>83, >84, 86, 17—^, >87, >88, >89, >91, >92, >93, >94, >96, >96, >97, >99 and 1807. 


Copper. 

66m 10 Xas. 

Obv. — Crowned 

Bev, — 10 KAS 
1768. 

57, 58. Similar from 1770 and 1777 (jB. Tab. XIII. 9). 

59. 10 Kas. 

Obv. — As No. 56. 

X 

Eev. — Kas 
1786 

60, 61. Similar from 1788-1790. 

62. 4 Kas. 

Obv. — Crowned 

Bev. — Crowned 17 67. 

4 

63‘65. Similar from 1768, 1770 (B. Tab. XII. No. 11) and 1777. 

66. 4 Kas. 

Obv. — Crowned 
IT 

Bev. — Kas 
1782 

er-75. Similar from 1786, var. ^ g®, 1787, 1788, >89 >90, >97, >99, 1800, 1807. 
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76, 2 Bias. 

Obv* — Crowned 

Bev. — Crowned 17 ^ 80 (B. Tab. XIII. 15). 

77, Simnar with 17 ^ 70. 

2 

78, 79 Kas. 

Obv, — Crowned 


Bev. — Crowned 17 77; and similar from. 1780 {B, Tab. XIII. 16), 

Frederick VT., 1808-1839. 

Silver, 

1, 2 Fano. 

Ohv, — Crowned 

vr 

« 2 * 

Be®. — BANO 
1816 

2, Similar from 1818. 

3, 4. Pano. Similar type as No. 1, but the valne ji^q from 1816 and 1818. 

- Copper. 

S. 10 Kas. 

Obv. — . As No. 1. 

* X* 

Bev. — KAS 

1816 

6-8. Similar from 1822, 1838 and 1839. 

9. 4 Kas. 

Obv. -—As No. 1. 

#iy # 

Bev, — Kas 
1815 

1^24. Similar from 1816, ’17, ’20, ’22, ’23, ’24, ’26. ’30, ’31, ’32, ’33 34. '37, ’38, and ’89. 

Obv. — As No. 1. 

1 

Bev. — KAS 
1819 

Christian VIII., 1838-1848. 

1, 10 Kas. 

Obv. — Crowned 

* v * 

Bev. — KAS 

1842 

2, 4 Kas. 

OSv. — As No. 1. 

•IV* 

Bev. — KAS 
1840 

3, Similar from 1841, ’42, ’43, *44 and ’45. 
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NOTP3S ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OP BELIBP AND CUSTOM. 

BY J. M. CAMPBELL, I.C.S. 

(Coni imbed from 22.) 

(b) Water. 

N ext to firo in power of driving away spirits comes water. Water drives ofE the spirit of 
thirst ; it refreshes the fainting ; it restores life to those in a swoon. On this power 
over diseases, — that is over evil spirits, — the claim of water as the great purifier seems 
to rest. The endless bathing of the high class Hindu has its root in the necessity for 
soaring evil spirits, not in the desire for personal cleanliness. The throwing of water at great 
ceremonies, and the washing of the feet before entering a house, seem to be done with the object 
of driving ofi spirits.^^ The worship of sacred rivers and pools has the same object. ^5 
Among the Thana Vadvals, when a child is supposed to be affected by the evil eye, water and 
salt are waved round its face and thrown away.^® Among the Khonds, if a woman is possessed 
by the spirit of barrenness^ she goes to where two streams meet, and is sprinkled with water. 

So water is poured into the mouth of the dying Khond — originally it ’would seem to keep the 
spirit from coming back, now apparently to keep evil spirits from entering the dead body. 
A part of the belief that spirits fear water is that spirits cannot pass through water. 
This seems to be the onginal reason for the Brahman jjractice of sprinkling water round 
their dishes before eating; of the Marafha practice of throwing the stone of life backwards 
into a pool of water, and of the more general practice of carrying the ashes into a river, 
or into the sea. So gods, whose festival is over, are borne into deep water and left there- 
So Hindus troubled with a disease make tiny ships, fill them with oiferiiigs, and set them 
to sea that the disease spirit may start in the boat, and may not return.^® The belief in 
holy water is wide-spread in India. The Jews have holy water in their temples, and 
among many classes water, which has been touched by the religious teacher, or in which 
the kdlagrdm stone has been dipped, is believed to have special purifying powers. In 
Western India, no orthodox Brahman begins his meal, until he had thrice sipped water in which 
a sdlagrdyii stone has been washed.^® The Eilnara Buruds are visited by their Lihgayat 
priest on the Snlvan (July- August) new moon. In each house the priest’s feet are washed, and 
the water is drunk by the household, each of whom i*eceives a gift of cow-dung ashes. Among the 
Kanara Satarkars, on the fourth day after a birth and on the third day after a death, the family is 
cleansed by water brought from the family priest .20 The K^thkars, an early tribe in Kanara, 

1 * Kxamples of throwing or scattoriug wator at great ceremonies are given in the text below. Three may, 
however, bo recorded here from early tribes. At marriages the fathers among the Kurs of West Bengal wassh the 
feet of the young couple (Dalton’s Descripiive Eihnolofjy of Bengal, p. 234). The Gonds sprinkle water before the 
bride and bridegroom, and the hride and bridegroom blow water on each other (Hislop's Aboriginal Tribes of ihe 
Central Provinces, App. I, p. 5). In Bombay in launching a boat when the rains are over the liatnagiri boatmen 
shout ‘ Allah ’ and dash handfuls of water over each other (MS. notes). 

15 In many places of Hindu pilgrimage the holiest spot is a pool called Rttma’s Pool. Western India has throe 
famous Hama’s Pools at NAsib, at S6pAra near Bassein, and at Gokam in North Kanara. The pool is always, 
wherever found, sacred to ItAma, and there he bathed. But the basis of the sacredness of the pool is not ihe fact 
that it has been honoured by Eama bathing in it, but that its water had power to purify even Edma, who was 
haunted by the most dreaded of spirits — a dead Brfihman, the giant Rfivana, whom he had slain. The tradition, 
that Bama bathed to free himself from this haunting spirit does not remain at NAsik or at Sopura. It is fresh in 
Gcbkarn. Whoover bathes in the Gofcarn pool will be freed from the sin, even of BiAhman murder. This instance 
shows the origin of the worship of wells common over the world, nowhere more common than in India. It al^o 
shews that sin is possession by an evil spirit, and that a pilgrim can be cleansed from sin by water, because water 
drives out evil spirits. 

16 Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. Maepherson’s Khonds, p. 71. 

18 Tylor’e VrimiHve Cidture, Vol. II. p. 127. 

30 This tirtha water, is supposed to remove diseases and prolong life. The Sanskrit text which the BrAhmans 
repeat, while sipping the water, is significant of this belief. It is ; “ AhXlamruiynharanam, sarvai u^dhivindshanam 
ViBhntbpddodakam Itrthim 3 Uharif dhdraifdmgdkam,’* — that is, “I drink this Vishnu’s feet water, which checks 
untimely death and removes disease.” ** Bombay Q-azeiieiT, Yol. XV, pp. 241, 212, 
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are purified after a birtb or a death, by driulsdng water, which has been touched by a Havik 
Brahman.2i In Dharwar the Swamis give their followers holy water before meals, and when 
an infant is bathed, the mother waves drops of water round its face, and says : “ May you live 

long.’ ^22 Kurubar, or Dharwar, shepherd in search of merit washes his teacher’s toes and with 
the water bathes his own eyes. The teacher says : — Y ou are sure to go to Siva’s heaven ; all evi 1 
is scared out of you.”®® In 1790* Moore®^ notices that the Musalman Nawab of Savanur in the 
Bombay Karnatak never drank any water, except what came from the Ganges. The water was 
drunk by the Nawab, not from any motive of piety, but because of its medicinal properties. The 
Shdlapur Panchals sprinkle the child with water as soon as it is born.23 Among the Gujarat 
V^nis, when the bridegroom on horseback reaches the bride’s marriage porch, her mother comes 
out, waves a pot full of water round the boy’s head, and spills it over the horse’s legs.®® At the 
birth of a Dekhan Ramfisi child, women-neighbours of any caste come and pour many pots of 
water in front of the door.®^ When the Bangdis, or shepherd blanket-weavers of Ahmadnagar, go 
to visit one of their gods they throw a handful of water at his feet, bow and withdraw.®® In 
Southern India holy water is sprinkled on the monrners’ heads, and mourners arc made to drink 
holy water on the tenth day after a death.®® Brahmans, at their morning bath, cast w’ater on the 
ground to destroy the demons who war with the gods,®® Brahmans also offer tarpanj — that is, 
they pour out water, — for their ancestors and for heavenly spirits.®^ When the Khonds wish to 
consult a priest they dash water on him, — that is, they scare the evil spirits from his 
neighbourhood. The priest sneezes, and the good spirit comes into him and the Khonds 
listen.®® The Parsis hold that water purifies women at child-birth, heals sickness, and scares 
spirits.®® They believe tbat rain frightens sickness and death,®^ and they use holy 
water, over which prayers have been said.®® The Parsis have pdvydby or holy water, which^ 
with prayers, removes all impurities.®® The bath in the early morning is binding on 
the Jew, because when he is asleep evil spirits have rested on him.®^ When a Jew 
became unclean, by touching a dead body, he and his house were sprinkled with the water of 
separation. This was made with the ashes of a red heifer, cedar and scarlet ®® 

The Buddhists of Ceylon sprinkle holy water on the worshipper.®® This holy water is pre- 
pared by four priests, who sit before dawn in the river Ganorua. On the first sign of dawn (light 
or fire which chases spirits) with a golden sword (spirits fear gold) they draw a circle (spirits fear 
a circle) in the water and fill the pitcher from the inside of the circled® The Burmese believe 
that spirits cannot cross running water, and stretch threads over brooks to help them to cross. 
The Burmese, while using the first bucket of bathing water, say Pali prayers with the object of 
guarding against sickness.^ At his crowning the Burman king was sprinkled with holy water.^** 
The Malays wash new-born infants.^* The Chinese Mandarin washes his hands before making 
offerings to the gods,^® In China, at the end of a feast, waiters go round with basins of hot water, 
and the guests wash their hands and faces. Among the Musalmtins of Turkistan, before prayers, 
the hands and face are washed, especially the seven openings, e, y., the eyes, ears, nostrils and 
months® 

In Melanesia, charmed hones and leaves are steeped in water to drive out the evil 
spirit.^^ Polynesian priests consider sea-water pure owing to its containing salt, and from 

Ojp. cit Vol. XV. p. 347. 22 Op. cit Yol. XXII. p. 50. as Op. cit Vol. XXII. p. 182. 

2* Moore’s Narratives, p. 248. 25 JBombwy Gazetteer, Vol. XXIV. p. 125. ae :ETom MS. notes. 

2T Bomtav Gazetteer, Vol. XVIH. p. 415. as Op. at. Vol. XVII. p. 93. 

29 Dubois, Vol. II. p. 216. sq Golebrooke’s Miscellaneova JSssays, Vol. I. p. 124. 

SI Ward’s Vieio of the H%ndus, Vol. II. p. 63. sa Spencer’s Princ. of Sociology, Vol. I. p. 245. 

ss Bleok’s Kliordah Avesta, p. 32. 3* Vendid6d Fargard, Vol. XXI. 

ss Bleek’s Vispered, p. 10. se D&fcistan, Vol. I. p. 345. 

Mill’s British Jews in Spencer^s PHne. of Sociology, App. p. 6. « Numbers, XIX. 

s» Leslie's Baees of Scotland, Vol. I. p. 119, *0 Op. cit. Vol. n. pp. 506, 507. 

Tyler’s Frimitvve Culture, Vol. I. p. 442. 42 Shway Yoe’s Tfee Burman, Vol. I. p. 87. 

Op. cit. VoL E. p. 430. ** Tylor*s PrimHive CuHure, Vol. H. p. 430. Gray’s 07u«a, Vol i p 89 

« Scbuylot’a Turkiet&n, Vol I. p. 121, « Jour. Anthrop. Inst. Vol. X. p. 284. ' * ^ 
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ifc prepare a holy water to lighten pain and remove disease.*^® The Papuans of New 
Guinea, when they mean to be peaceful, sprinkle water over their heads The New 
Zealanders wash new-born infants/*^ At Guinea (in 1502),^^ a captain of negroes came up to a 
British ship in a canoe, hollowed like a trough to feed hogs in. He stopped at some distance, 
and put water on his cheek, and would not come near till the English Captain did the same. 

Holy water is used in Madagascar, ^2 and while building a royal house the chief post is 
sprinkled with holy water by the king.-'^^ The Baras of East Africa, to clear the road, squirt 
water from their months over any one about to start on a journey.®'** Among the Znlus, when 
an epidemic breaks out, a doctor passes through the town with a bunch of boughs followed b\ a 
man with a large bowl of water, and sprinkles the water on the door of every house.®® Nile 
water cures children of rickets.®** Among the Nubians of Africa the best medicine is w'ater, in 
which leaves of pap it with texts from the Koran have been, washed The Bongos of the 
"White Nile sprinkle the sick with boiling water.®® Among the Matambe negroes the widow 
ducked iii a pond to scare the hnsbaud’s spiidt and remove the risk in a second mairriage.”'® Tlie 
Mongols, the Africans and the people of Guinea use holy water.®® 

In the elaborate Mexican baptism the early object to drive out evil spirits is hidden by 
much that is more modern : still, that the object is to drive evil ont of every limb is shewm by 
the detail of touching the babe on the breast and crown, while the nur&e says: — ‘'AVlioever 
thou art in this child, begone, leave it, put thyself apart.* The Peruvians have a vearly 
spriukliiig with water on the first day of the September moon.®^ 

The Greeks used holy water mixed with salt. The •perirantocrion^ or holy-water vessel, 
was geuerallj placed at the entrance to the Greek temple.®^ Tlio Romans used to jioar 
out libations of water at the end of every feast.®'^ Li some of the higher masonry degrees 
the candidate is purified by water, nominally to cleanse him from the taint of the lower 
condition.®® In consecrating the throne, or altar-table, in a Russian church the wood is 
■washed wdth holy water and wet with wine and then dried.®® In the Russian chnrcli ar 
baptism the priest blows on the brows, lips and breast of the child, and says three times : — 
May every evil and unclean spirit that has concealed itself and taken its abode in his breast, 
depart.”®^ The Russian priest consecrates water for baptism by passing liis hand three times 
over it, making a sign of the cross, bio wing on it, and signing the surface wdth a feather dipped in 
holy oil.®® In Russia water is made holy by dipping the cross into it. The drops that fall from the 
wetted cross are sprinkled on the bell.®® The Russian Bishop, after he puts on his robe, has water 
poured over his hands.^® In giving the Saci*ament, the Roinaii Catholic priest washes Ins liands.*^ 
At the Roman Catholic lay baptism, when a priest cannot be found and the child is dying, the 
child may be baptized with common water.^^ Holy -water is sprinkled on the Roman Catholic 
bride and bridegroom.^® In tlie Roman Catholic ritual the sick man drinks water in which 
the priest has washed his hands. 7'** In Brandenburg, peasants pour water at the door 
after the coffin to prevent the ghost from walking.^® It is a common belief in Europe that 
spirits cannot cross running water.^® In the South of Scotland, about the beginning of this 
century, all but the profane, before going to bed, set a tub or pail of water for the good spirit 


Foniander’s Polynesian Uaces, Vol. I. p. 110. 
Tylor'fe Priniiiive Culture, Vol. II. p, 431. 

52 Sibroo’s Madag iscar, p. 219. 

5* New’s JSast Africa, p, 479. 

56 Parson’s Trdvels, p. 312. 

55 Op. cit Vol. I. p. 309. 

60 Op. ctfi. Vol. n. pp. 431-433. 

62 Mackay’s Freennasonry, p. 16. 

6* Gibbon’ rt Decline and Fall, Vol. II. p. 20, 

66 Mrd. Itoinauoff’s Rites and Custoau of the Greece- 
66 Op- cif. p. 70. 66 Op. cit. p. 277. 

72 Op. cit. p, 17. Op. cit p. 703. 

96 Tylor’a Prirmtive Culture. Vol. II, p. 217. 


66 Earl’s Popu2?ts, p. 13. 

51 Voyagc'i, Vol. VII. p. 297. 

53 Op, cif. p. 287. 

55 Gd.rdiner's Zulus, p. 95. 

57 Sckweinfurtli's Heart of Africa, Vol. EC. p. 325, 

*5 Tylor’a PririiUihC Culture, Vol. IT. p. 23. 

61 Bancroft, Vol. III. pp. 372-37t5. 

65 Pomander's Polyftesian Races. Vol. I. p. 317. 

65 Mackay's Freernasonnj, p. 3. 

Radian Church, p. 01. ^ Op. cit, p. 68. 

76 Op. Cit, p. 424. 71 Q-oblen Mtifiuai, p. 250. 
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76 Xieslie’s Early Races of Scotla^ul, Vol. 1. p. 77. 
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to bathe in (originally to keep off evil spjrits).^^ For the same reason the hands and feet of the 
dead were washed.^® The Irish made sheep swim on the first Sunday in August.^® Well- 
worship was common in Scotland till comparatively recent times. The epileptic were carried 
round the well three times, and pieces of rags from the sick were brought to the well.®^ Wlien 
their oxen, sheep, or horses were sick, the people of Orkney sprinkled them with water, called 
by them forespoken water. They also sprinkled their boats wdth forespoken water, when they 
did not prosper or succeed in their fishing.®^ In England, in 1620, water from a smith’s forge 
was believed to cure splenetic affections, passion and madness. ®2 Christian baptism in some parts 
of Europe is believed to drive out an evil spirit. So in Germany the peasants are in great 
fear that spirits will get into the child between birth and baptism,®® and so the Roman 
Catholic priest in baptizing the child orders Satan to begono, Holy whaler is used both by 
the Greek and the Roman Churches to drive out demons,®<^ The following spell, enumerating 
the names of spirit-scaring articles, is from Herrick’s Eesperides, p, 304 : — 

Soil/ wafer come and bring. 

Cast in salt for seasoning, 

Set the brush for sprinkling, 

Sacred sjpittle bring ye hither, 

Meale and it now mix together. 

And a little oil to either. 

Give the tapers here their light, 

Ring the saint’s bells to affright 
Far from hence the devil sprite.”®® 


In early England holy water was given to mend sick patients,®® and was (A. D. 600) sprinkled 
over pagan fanes to make them Ohristian.®^ In England, if a child cries when he is being 
baptized, people say it is the voice of the evil spirit being scared out of the child.®® In the 
north of England it is believed that a sickly child’s health is improved by baptism, and in 
Northumberland old people say of sickly infants : — A child never thrives till he is christened.”®® 
In Wales, water was taken to fill the font from holy wells,®® and a well in Innes Maree, in West 
t^cotland, cured lunatics.®^ Southring water was a great cure in England (1560) for people 
taken with the faery .®2 A cure for rheumatism in the north of England is to tie the sick in a 
blanket and set the sufferer in a running stream.®® Throwing the patient into the sea was a 
great cure for madness in the Scotch Highlands.®^ In the English form of baptism in use till 
1550 the following words occur; — “ I command the unclean spirit to come out and depart.”®® 
In Lancashire, in England, it is unlucky to let a cat die in the house ; a dying cat is 
drowned.®® In Yorkshire, hot water is poured over the door steps as the bride and bride- 
groom drive away.®’' In Cornwall, tbe disordered in mind are seated on the brink of a pool 
filled with water from St. Nun’s Well : a sudden blow on the breast then knocks the patients into 
the water where they are left till their fury fades. They are next taken to church, and masses are 
said over them.®® Water stops all spells : so if you can put a brook between you and a fiend 
you are safe.®® So the running stream dissolved the spell.”^®® 

(To 6e continued,) 


TT Scott’s Border Minstrels, p. 458. ts Qp, dt p. 868. Brand’s Popular AntiquHies, Vol. II. p. 37, 

Leslie a Early Races of kicoiland, pp. 160, 161. Scotch wells were tapestried with rag« : apparently the idea 
^as that the disease-spirit came in the rag, and was either driven ont or imprisoned hy the guardian water spirit 
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BULLETIN OF THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA. 

BY A. BARTH OF THE INSTITUT DE FRANCE. 

(^Translated from the French hy Dr. Jamss MorisonJ) 

{Coniinued from Vol. XXIII, p. 374.) 

But the chief publication of these last years, on the Athai^a-Veda is its proper ritual work, the 
Kaufeika-stitra, edited by Prof. Bloomfield.^- Long waited for with impatience, and appreciated 
at its full value before it appeared, thanks to what Profs. Weber and Bloomfield had extracted 
or permitted others to extract from it, it has not belied the expectations which were formed of 
it. The editor has suri’ounded himself with all the manuscript sources known, and has used 
them all to good advantage. He has published all that remains, all at least that is yet legible 
ill the valuable comment of Darila, first made known by Prof. Weber, and has given copious 
extracts from the gloss of Kesava, another commentator. In a learned preface, he has carefully 
distinguished the difierent layers of his text, and has laid bare the old foundation of curious 
practices, which is as it were the kernel. The history of the At7iarva-Veda, after these investi- 
gations, appears with an outline, which, if not quite new, is drawn with more firmness than 
in the past. It is a modern Yeda, in the sense that it is only at a comparatively late time that 
it was put to use as another Veda, that it was furnished with all that a Veda should have ; but 
as to its substance, it is an ancient, a very ancient text, which for other rites than the great 
sacrifices was not less celebrated nor held less sacred. As to the aid which Prof. Bloomfield’s 
publication gives to the interpretation of these old texts, it would be hard to exaggerate its 
value. To make this clear to onr minds we need only compare a translation in which this 
help could be employed, with another where it was wanting ; for instance, the seventh book of 
M. Henry with his thirteenth. In this respect it is hardly likely that we need look for so much 
from the Commentary of Guyana, which Mr, Shankar Panijit is preparing to publish. To the 
Atharva-Veda there have gradually been attached those Upanishads, which we may call floating, 
those which are not bound up with a body of Vedic writings still preserved, and whose number 
has gone on increasing.^ Among those which belong to this class and which must be accepted 
as ancient, is the Katha TTpanishad^ a curious Hindu speculation on the problem of life and 
death, which Prof, Whitney has translated afresh.^ Colonel Jacob, who has devoted himself 
enthusiastically to the study of this class of philosophic literature, has published a general 
concordance, in which every word and every phrase, however unimportant, is registered, with a 
complete enumeration of all the passages.^ This storehouse, which embraces texts of all ages, 
and omits none of any value, includes also the BhagavadgUd^ which Col. Jacob was well advised 
to admit. The number of texts extracted is 67, or by another mode of reckoning only 56, 
and must have involved an immense amount of labour, since the author has not only collected 
from the printed material, but has corrected it by the manuscripts, and has very often been 
obligedjbo make a critical text anew, the first editions, notably those in the Bibliotheca Indica^ 
being often very faulty.® This Kosa of bol. Jacob will henceforward be indispensable as a work- 
ing tool to all students of Hindu philosophy. We also owe to Col. Jacob excellent editions 
of the Mdhdndrdyana Upamshad, and eleven other Upanishads of the Atharm Veda, with 

1 Maurioe Bloomfield, The KauHlbO-Siltra of the Athcrva-Veda, with Hxircicis from the CommetUariee of D&rila 
and Ke^atua ; forming fche XlVth, volume of the Joum. Americ. Orient. Soc. New Haven, 1890. 

* This process of attachment lias been carried on still further, to those UpanisfMds which are actually a 
part of other Vedas, and which are handed down besides in an Atharva recension. 

® W. D. Whitney, Trcmslaiion of the Kafka Upanishad in the Transaction of the Amaric. Philological 
Aseodcstion. 

^ Colonel G. A Jacob, Upanishadv&kyahC^ai'^ A Concordance to the Principal Upanishads and Bhagavadyetdf 
Bombay, 1891, pp. 1,083, large octavo. 

^ Hero I may mention the new editions of the chief Upanishads with a rich apparatus of commentaty, which 
form part of the AnandtlSrama Series, in course of publication at Poona* They are both correct and moderate ir» 
price, and there have appeared up till now, the Da, Kena, Kdthaha Prasna, JKui^^aJca, jUdnduhya (with the Kdri 
of Gau4.ap&da), Aitareya, Taittirtya, ChdwdogyOf "BrihadAranyalca and ^vstaSvatara Upanishads, 
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oommeiitaries, specially that of Karayana, when it was available, introdnctions and notes, 
^vhere the editor shews both critical power and knowledge.® To mention only one example, 
he has given a new and vaHd reason for believing that Sankara did not write a commentary 
on the 'Svetdivatara TTpanishad, or that the commentary on that Upanishad which^ goes 
under his name, is not by him, a fact which, for me at least, has always seemed evident. 
These texts belong to the period of the full developement of the sectarian forms of Hindu 
religion, which does not imply that they are modem, but distinguishes them sharply from their 
ancient prototypes. When we reach them we have left the Veda far behind, and have perhaps 
even passed beyond the period in which the various systems of Hindu philosophy took the 
shape which they have retained down to our own days. 

When did the Hindus succeed in unravelling the confused speculations [of the ancient 
Vpanishadsj and the often contradictory prescriptions of their books on ritual — prescriptions 
which further are often inadequate for want of being put in a general way ; when did they 
reduce them to a body of doctrine clearly defined and methodically arranged ? Up till now 
this question has not been answered even approximately. We do not know, further, 
when this task of working out the philosophies reached a definite point, nor in what order it 
took place for the various darmnas^ or systems. Apart from the sutras of the Nyaya and the 
Yaiseshika, for which, as far as I know, this honour has never been claimed, the priority in 
point of time has been asserted in turns for the Mimamsa, the Vedanta, the Sdnkhya and the 
T6ga, with arguments which are equally subjective, equally specious and equally weak 
according to the point of view in which we stand. Perhaps the latter question is one, 
which it would be better not to ask. It is clear that the philosophical doctrines have taken a 
long time to reach completion and refinement, and that the result was accomplished at the 
same period in the different schools. It seems that this was the same with the texts. They 
all argue against one another ; they all shew signs of archaism, side by side with marks of 
later age and as indications of successive strata which had not entirely disappeared when they 
were finally recast. In the Sdnkliyasdtras, for example, this fact is manifest. Lastly, it has 
not yet been shewn that influences coming from without had not, for some of them at least, 
aided in this latter result, and on this side, perhaps future researches will give us some points 
of chronology to start from. Of all these systems the Vedanta rests most directly on the 
Vpanishads. Even in its form it comes before us as a discussion, a immdmsd (its other name 
is uttard mhndvhsd) of Vedic passages, with the intention of eliciting from them one doctrine. 
The fundamental sutras attributed to Badarriyana, whom tradition identifies with the 
legendary Vyasa, the arranger of the Vedas, and the author of the MaMbMrata and 
the PttJ anas^ have appeared in a new edition (that in the JBibUotJieca Indica has not been 
procurable for^a long while) with the commentary of Sankara, and is in course of publication in 
Poona in the Anandasrama Series.7 Professor Thibaut, Principal of the Benares College, has 
published the first volume of an English translation,® which is no mere useless repetition of the 
work done already by Prof. Ueusseu, of which I hdd occasion to speak in the preceding 
lieportfi Without being so scrupulously Hteral as Prof. Deussen’s version, it keeps very 
closely to the text, and though like Prof, Ueussen, the translator follows the interpretation of 
'Sankara (which is translated as well as the original sutra) he has been careful, in a long and 
very noteworthy introduction, to shew impartiality to explanations which do not agree'" with 
Sankaia^s. It is well known that Sankara’s doctrine, which finally obtained supremacy in the 

6 The UaJitiwXrdyarj^ V^panishad oi the Atharva Veda, with the of NarAyano, Bomhay, 1888 — Eleven 

Atharvcm UpanisJiads, with BipiMe. Edited with Notes, Bombay, 1891. These elevon Upamshads are, the KHshrm, 
Emqfiirudra, VGsud^a, Goptchandav^ NMyana Itmdbcdha, GCiTuda,MaU, Varadatdpaniya, Asrama, ajxd 81canda. 

‘The Bralvniasutras with the BhmhAja of 8rhnat Banhar&ch(h^a and Us Commentary ly SrtTnat Anandamdna, 
Edtted by Bandit Narayana S&stri Bkasambefear, 

loJ* YedAiio Satras with the Commentary of Saaifcordc/idryi*, translated. Part 1. Oxford 

IW, fomnng the XXXIV th. voltime of the Soared Books of the Bast. The translatioii goes as far as the end of 
II. 3, aboal the half of the whole work. 

» Toma XIX. p. 152. 
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school, maintains the view of a thorough-going idealism, of an impersonal absolute being, and 
of no reality besides that.^® By means of painstaking analyses, Prof. Thibaut shews that it is 
not wholly either that of the Upanlshadfs^ nor that of the sutras^ but that it is the most logical 
resultant of both, that on this ground it has obtained supremacy in the schools, but that the 
other interpretation, that which upholds a modified idealism and which is summed up in the 
commentary of Rlmrinuja, the so-called 'Sribhashyay rests on a tradition which is not less 
ancient or venerable ; that is goes back to the old vritti, now lost, of Bodhayana, and that in 
many places it seems to give more faithfully the meaning of the sutras ; that the two doctrines, 
defended in either of the commentaries, are found in their germs and in conflict even in the sM^rar^P 
themselves ; that if the one has got the upper hand among the Pandits, the other has always 
found vent in religious belief, which cannot quite dispense with personality in man, nor the 
personality of the absolute. As to the text of the ^nbhdshya, which is being published simul- 
taneously in two places in India, it makes very slow progress ; in the F audit it has got as far as 
11. 1 and in the Bibliotheca Indicay in which only three parts have appeared, it is only at 
I, 2.12 Of another commentary on the same sutras^ the Antibhdshya of Vallabhacharya, which 
also began in the Bibliotheca Indicay I have received no instalments since my last Be^port. 
Raman nja dates from the eleventh or twelfth century. As to the date of Sankara, which has 
always been in dispute, see a remarkable article by Mr. Pathak, who proves nearly conclusively 
that the great YedAntin lived at the end of the eighth century {Journ. Boy, As, Soc, Bombay, 
XVIII. 1891, p. 88). 

To make up for this, Mr. Jolinson has completed his edition in the Bandit (with an 
English translation) of the summary of Vedantic doctrine, also by Ramanuja, the Vedanta 
Tattvasdra ; and, in the same Magazine, Mr. Arthur Venis has finished his edition and trans- 
lation of the Veddntobsiddhdnta-mulctdvaU,'^^ This latter treatise, whose author, Prak^sananda^ 
Mr. Venis assigns with great probability to the end of the sixteenth century, is like 
the former, a defence of the fundamental teaching of the Veddnta, but even more 
condensed and essentially polemical in tone. Against the Tattvasdra of Rimanuja he 
vindicates the absolute idealism of Sankara. Writings like these should never he pub- 
lished, except, as here, accompanied by a translation, and a translation, I will add, can- 
not properly be made except in India, and with the advice and help of a Sastrin who is 
a professed student of the system. A knowledge of Sanskrit, and even of Hindu philosophy 
such as can be acquired here, are not enough : one must have lived from infancy in that 
atmosphere to be able to breath it freely. If any one doubts this, the experiment is easy to 
make. Let him translate two or three pages at the beginning of Prak^ananda’s ti*eatise, 
and then compare the results ; it is astonishing to find the number of things which one thinks 
one has understood and which have nevertheless escaped attention or been wrongly 
understood. Up to a certain .point a commentary can take the place of tradition. One 
may succeed in grasping the full meaning, but at the expense of what an amount of 
labour. A special aptitude is needed to read through, with such assistance only, books like 

10 Tho legendary biography of Sankara, the ^ankaradigvijaya of Nfidhava, which must not he confused with the 
spurious work of Anandagiri, having the same title and published in the BilUotheca Indica, has been edited 
at Poona, in the Anaudfilrama Series by Paijdit BAbiji NArayan Padake; ^ankaradigmjfujcbh hy Srimat 
V'^dy^ravya, with the Conitnentary of Dhanajpatis^h'i and Extracts from the Commentary of AchchiUat dva Modaka 
Poona, IShl. This poem affects the style of a Ma}i''ikdcya, In the colophon the author is oaUed MAdhava, gives him- 
self the title of NavakalidAaa (1, 9), and invokes, as his gwrxh VidyAththa, who is identified with the supreme soul . 
In the first verse of the poem it is said to he an abridgment of a Pr^chtnasanharajayay ’which, according to one of th »- 
oommentators, must have been the work of Anandagiri, the pupil of a pupil of Sankara. The title and commentarj 
identity this MAdhava with VidyAranya MAdhavAchArya, the well-known commentator of the fourteenth century . 
Bat this identification is very uncertain, and for the time being the date of this MiUUtavakavi muse remain 
undetr'rniined, 

1^ Brtbhdehya, with the Bn/itaprak&Sikd of Siidarsana, edited hy Rima Jliira Pandits new serios. 

Vn.-XV. 11885-18931. 

1® Pandit EAmanAtha Tarkaratna, Brtthdshya^ Parts Calcutta, 1883-1891. 

IS Pandit, IX-XII. (1837-1890) : and XL, XII. (1S89-1890). 
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Khandanahhandakhddya, tlie great polemical and essentially sceptical treatise by 'Snliarsba, 
which is jasfc finished in the Pandit,^^ or even shorter works such as the Nai»KkarmyasiddU of 
Snresvara, who is supposed to be a pupil of Sankara, and who plays an important part in the 
traditions of the followers of the master, the Dasanamins. The latter treatise, which as ia 
indicated by its title, “the triumph of renouncement of action,’* that is, ritual acts, defends 
the position that knowledge alone can lead to final salvation, has been edited by Col. Jacoby 
with the comment of Jnanottama and critical notes in which the quotations are carefully 
verified.!® The editor has discovered a singular inadvertence on the part of a follower of 
Sankara, who waged such constant war with the Mimamsa school, viz,, the attribution of the 
Veddniasutras to Jaimini. The fact that the two Mividihsas, the ^urvd and the uttard, are 
often considered as forming one whole, is far from justifying or even explaining this slip- 
An edition of the same treatise with the same commentary is also on the point of being 
completed in the Benares Sanslcrit Series,^^ The Advaitabrahmasiddhi of the Kasmiri, 
SadSnanda Tati, who belongs to the same school of the Vedanta, is in course of publication 
in the Bibliotheca Indica, but has not got beyond three parts.^^ But the translation of a more 
popular exposition of the Vedanta, by another, or it may be the same, Sadananda, the Vedanta- 
Sara, which was published by Col. Jacob for the first time in 1881, has reached its third edition.!® 
His unintermitted researches have enabled the translator to identify all but two or three of 
the quotations scattered through the treatise. Even when these manuals are independent works, 
like the Veddntasdra, they have the general characteristics of the commentaries, bristling like 
them with technical terms and are distinguished only by a uniform conciseness, while in the 
commentaries curtness alternates with extreme prolixity. The Panchajpddihdvivarana is a 
commentary at the third remove, “ the explanation of the Panohajpdd%kd,^^ of a section of the 
Bhamati of Vachaspatimisra, which is itself a gloss on the commentary of Sankara on the 
Veddniasutras?^ The date of the author, Prakasatman, or Prakas^nubhava, is uncertain, but he 
is prior to Madhavacharya (fourteenth century). His treatise, which enjoys a great reputation 
among the Vedantins, has just been brought oufc in a new collection appearing in Benares under 
the direction of Mr. Arthur Venis, the Vizianagram Sanskrit Series, and is the second publica- 
tion in point of time, although it is numbered five in the series. The first number (No. I.) is 
another Vedantic treatise of much more modern date, the SiddkdrUalesasamgraha of Appaya- 
dikshita, a prolific writer and ardent Baiva, which, however, did not prevent him from writing, 
besides other Vedantic treatises, this defence of the advaita doctrine, so little favoured by his 
co-religionists.20 He was born in the neighborhood of Conjevaram, where his descendants are 
still living, and composed during the last thirty years of the sixteenth and the first thirty years 
of the seventeenth century, 104 works on nearly all branches of knowledge, poetics, rhetoric, the 
dootiines of 'Baivism, Mimamsa and Vedanta^ as to several of which the late Dr. Burneil wrongly 
challenged his authorship as incompatible with his Saiva belief. Handbooks of his, such as 
the Kuvalaydnanda^ the Vrittivdrtbiha, the SiddMntalesa, are still celebrated ; but they seem to 
have been more quoted than read. Thus, the end of his short treatise on rhetoric, the 

w With the commentary of Sanhara Miara, by the late Mohan Lai Achfirya, Pa^it, VI.-XIII. (1884-1891). 

15 The NaishlcarmyasiMhi of SurekardcMrya with the ChandHhO. of Jh^noitama. Edited with Notes and Index 
Bombay, 1891. * 

M Eftma SSsfrf MSnaTalll, XmtTikarrnyaamhi, a TreadiM on Vei&nfa hy SwreieatSeh&rya, niih the 

Covrurnentary called Chandrikdhy JfiQ/nottamaMi^a, edvted and annotated, Paorts I.-IH. Benares. 1890, 1891 In Col,. 
Jacob’s edition there is to be found a list of the other known works of Snresvara. His gloss on the Taittiriya 
TJ^anishad have been published in the AnandSsrama Sanskrit Series of Poona. ^ 

IT Pandit Vaman S&stri TJpadhy&ya, AdoaitahrahmasiMhi, hj Kdsmtrdka Saddnanda Yaii, edited with CritiaiL 
Notes, Parts I -III. Calcntba, 1888-1889. " onucat 

i» Colonel Jacob, A Manual ofMindu Pantheism, the Veddntas&ra, translated with ccmioua Annotations Londoii^ 
1891, forming part of Trubner’s Oriental Series, ’ ^ 

M BtooaA&strin BhSgavatachaiya, The FaUchapddihMvarana of FraMidiman with mrads from the Tativa^ 
dipanamidBhdwiprahdHhd, Benares, 1892, forming Number V. of the Vizianagram Sanskrit Series 

» ItoMmsliopaaiiyaya QangSdliata, Slstrin M4ba,Tam, Nie SUdhSnialela of Aypayadikahita wif A 
fb* Br« Jrri<J>^l«Bhk4ipo cf AsAsHfada^AndtMtndoiWAo, Benares, 1890, No. I. of the Vizianagwai 
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vdrttika, has been lost.^i He was, it is said, the first of the eight pandits who were the diggajas^ 
the elephants of the cardinal points,’* of the court of Vijayanagara, and seems to have been 
one of the most perfect specimens of those prodigies of the learning of the decadence, who vreiit 
on ceaselessly re-casting the work of their predecessors, without adding an atom of their own. The 
literary profession has become hereditary in the family, and to the data given about him in the 
Sanskrit preface to the Siddhdntalesa we may add that his grand-nephew Nilakanthadikshita, 
speaks of his great-uncle at the end of his Amjdpadekasatalca (Kavyanidld, 1890), 

The works just mentioned belong strictly to the Yedanta. The Jiva7Wiuktivii:elia^ of 
Vidyfiranya, t. e., of hliidhavacharya, in which the great commentator lays down the theory 
o£ deliverance during this life,** is more eclectic. Final deliverance takes places only after 
death ; but like all the Hindu systems, the Vedanta admits that the wise man may attain 
to a state which is equivalent to it during life. But it shews only by what means the wdse man 
may arrive at it, and does not describe it. To gain materials for such a description, Aladhava 
has had recourse to works which, strictly speaking, do not belong to the Vedanta, not only 
to the Bhagavcidgttd and the Bhdgavata Purdna^ but to the Yogavdsishtha, and has borrowed 
from the Yoga his hypnotic practices and his theory of ecstasy. In spite of these borrow- 
ings and the directions how one must attain to this state, the treatise deals leather with the 
mumukslm than the midday with the aspii*ant rather than with him who has already entered 
into this condition. What Prof. Lanman^s and M. Oltramare^^'^ have written is rather on 
Hindu philosophy in general, than specially on the Veddutay the first on the beginnings of 
Hindu pantheism, and the second on Hindoo pessimism. Professor Weber has given an 
analysis of two short compositions, the Ashidvalsragitd and the Bheddhhedavdda of Vamsidiisa, of 
which the former is the more ancient, but which seem both to belong to the Vedanta of the 
Pwrdiias,^^ Professor Windisoli, again, has collected from the literature and the traditions of 
the people the opinions held by the Hindns as to the seat of the soul, which they placed, like 
many other peoples, nob in the head but the breast, and has written a capital essay on a 
problem of physiology which has been much debated in the schools, and has left permanent 
traces ; ^‘the purusJiay which is seated in the heart” of the TJpanishads has never disappeared 
from philosophy. 

The was to the ritual portion of the Veda what the Vedanta ivas to its 

speculative side ; it reduced it to a system intended to supply a solution of all dubious 
oases, by applying a kind of casuistry. To do this it had to work out into a 
system several doctrines which had only at first a very remote connexion with the ritual ; 
the theory of knowledge and dialectic, questions of authority, and customary and social law, 
the reward of actions and the end of man, up to questions of pure metaphysics which the 
general tendency of the system is rather to exclude. The issue of the fundamental text, the 
Shtras of Jaimini in the Bibliotheca Indica, has made no advance since my last BeportJ^ 
The text and index are complete, but the title of the second part, and a few words, at least 
by way of introduction on the method of forming the text and the manuscripts used by tbe 
editor, Pandit Maheschandra Nyayaratna, are still wanting. These sutras are supplemented by 
the four books of the Samkarsha or SaMarsham Kdnduy which Sahara Sviimiu does not appear 
to have commented, and which is begun in the Pandit with a commentary called Blidl tadipikd. 

All thiit remains, the two first chapters, has been edited in the PanOiiy Xll. (1890), and in the Ad-vi/am/fid (1893) • 
22 VAsudeva Silstri^arman, Srtmad 'Vidye.Tatyijdknlo Jivan'tmiklitivelcahf Poona, 1889, in the Ananda^raTna 
Sanskrit Series. 

Charles Bocikwoll Lanman, The BeginnUiys of Hindu Panihns'in : an Address delivered at the twttdy- second 
Annual Meeting of the American Philological Association, Cambridge, Mass. U. S. A. 1890. 

2* Panl Oltramare, Le Pessimisme hindou, Qendve, 1892 (from the Etrennes chr^tiennee). 

2® Albrecht Weber, Ueher zwei Veddnia-texte. Siisnmgsherichte of the Academy of Berlin, Nov. 1889. 

26 E. Windisch, L^eter den SiU der denTcenden Seile, heuonders hei den Indern a^id Gnechen und eine FAymologic ven 
Or, TTpOTTi^et; Berichte of the Eoyal Saxon Academy, Leipzig, 1891. 

Pandita Mahotiachandra NySyaratna, The MltnGjmsd JDar^ana, with the Commentary oj ’Sjtfttra daniti, Part 
I..XIX. Calcutta, 1870-1887, 
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The Tantravdrttika of the celebrated Kximririla Bhatta (a commentaiy on the commentary of 
Sahara Svamin on the nominally at least, but more original and important than one might 

suspect from its subordinate position), edited in the Benares Sanskrit Series, has advanced by five 
new parts,^® and g'oes as far as III. 4 (the sutvcLS are in twelve books). The Sttstrad‘>p{hdf an 
exposition of the system based on the Tantravdrtbika^ by Partbasarathi Misra of Mithila, has 
meanwhile been finished in the Lastly, a short treatise by Vachaspati Misra, who 

wrote on nearly all the da 7 'sanas (at the end of the eleventh or beginning of the twelfth 
century), the Tattvabindu based also on the teaching of Klumarila, has been edited in the same 
magazine. 

For the dualistio doctrine of tlie S&nkhya we meet the name of one scholar only, but he has 
presented ns with three works of very great merit. Professor Grarbe, who has put to wonderfully 
good nse the short visit he paid to India for the pnrpose of studying the traditional literature of 
this school thoroughly, has given in the Bibliotheca Indica an excellent edition of the Sdihkhyasutra* 
vritti of Aniruddha, the oldest commentator of the iutras who has reached us, though he is no 
older than the fifteenth century,®^ He has subjoined extracts from the SdihJchyavrittisdra of 
Vedantin Mahadeva, which he supposes to have been written about 1600, A. D., but which must 
be later by several decades, since we possess another work of this same Mahadeva dated 1693.®2 
Till now we had only the meagre extracts given from these commentaries by Ballantyne in the 
reprint of his work on the Sankhya (London, Triibner, 1885). Professor Garbe has also trans- 
lated into German the commentary of Vijnanabhikshn (well known from the edition of Dr. F. E. 
Hall), the SdiklchyapravachanabJidshy which belongs to the sixteenth century, and with all 
its great merits often errs by trying to reconcile the Sankhya with the Vedanta. This transla- 
tion is in every point of view remarkable ; it is made from a better text than Hall’s, and all 
the technical terminology of the Sfinkhya has been subjected to laborious and careful examina- 
tion, from which it has issued in great measure in a new light. Not less remarkable, and 
perhaps more interesting for the majority of readers, is Prof. Garbe’s third publication, the 
Gorman translation of the Sdnhhyatattva-Jcaumudt of that same Vachaspati Misra, whom we 
have seen above expounding the doctrines of the Vedanta and the Mimamsa.®^ Pi*ofessor 
Garbe’s translation, as before, is distinguished by the scrupulous care he has employed to grasp and 
render the whole bearing and the precise meaning of the technical terms, and in this respect it 
would seem his work has reached finality. As to Vachaspati’s work, Prof. Garbe pronounces 
it to be the best in the whole range of Sankhya literature, a judgment in which I concur with 
confidence, if I may be permitted, perhaps, to make an exception in favour of the text on which 
this Kaumudi is a commentary, the ancient SdnJchydkdrikd of tsvarakrishna (translated, we are 
told, into Chinese in the sixth century), which, by reason of its sobriety and vigour, its clear 
and direct style (not without an elegance of its own), seems to me to be the gem not only of 
the Siinkhya, but of all the scholastic, philosophy of India. In the introduction, a model of 
lucidity and solid learning, Prof. Garbe takes up the question of the origin and age of the 
Sankhya, He considers it to be the oldest of the darsanas^ formed first of all as a reaction®® 

2® Pandit Dlmndliir&ja Panta, and afterwards Pandit Gang^dhara S&strin Mdnavalli, The Tantrau&rtHJca, a 
tf.’oss' ov sibam Svamin’s Qommentanj on the by Bhatta Knmarila, Parts I.-X. Benares, 1882-1890. 

By Rfima Mi&ra strin, VI.-XIV. 1885-1892. so By Gking&dhara Mi4ra, XIV. 1892. 

SI RiishiivdQiixho, The SA.iiilehya SUra VrilH, or AiitruMhas Corywnentary and the original ^arts of Veddntin 
I Ccmmvntaru to the S’Uhkhya SHtras, edited with hvdAoes, Calcutta, 1^88. 

Of. Arthur Venis, Si'hlhiXuiamukt^fvalt, p. vi. of the reprint; and jPandit, XII p. 490. 

Rif'liJird Gai'be, Sdih}chya2iravachanal)hdshya, Vijii'ma'bhilcehu^s Commeniar zu den Sd/mJehya^irae. Ansdewb 
Sanskrii vnd mit verschen. Leipzig, 1889, forming part of Vol. IX. of the Abhandhmgen 

«r the KHwh' MorjenZn^t ’ d by the German Oriental Sooiety- 

E. Garbo, Der Aloddschein der Shh'k'hya-Wahrhelf, Vdehas^atimisras Sdmhhya taiivakavmvdi in deuischer 
nehst einer Sinlciiung iiher das Alter und die Eerhunftder Sdihlchya-rhilosophie, Munich, 1892, from the 
Ab^ anOhiwjen of the Academy ot Munich 

s- Notwithstanding the supposed antiquity of the Sfmkhya system, Prof. Garbe does not claim a great antiquity 
for th*? aftfros, ^hioh on the contrary ho reckons very modern, more recent not only than the Sdmlchya-^ 

fctrt&i, but even than the XawiKMd? of Vdchaspati. Like Ifim, I doubt the high antiquity of these stHros (of . Revue 
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against the idealism of the U^auiahads, and that Buddhism took its rise from it. He has 
carefully examined the resemblances, which have been before pointed out, between Buddhism 
and the doctrine of the Sankhya, and has indicated fresh ones. On both points his arguments 
have completely failed to convince me, and I still remain in the position of doubt which I 
formerly gave utterance to, and which Prof. Garbe lias tried to remove. I do not see ■why the 
Sankhya should have been reduced to a system earlier than the doctrines which it combatted, 
and, on the other hand, granting that these systems grew np side by side, the original affinities 
of Buddhism are nearer to the Vedanta than to the Sankhya. The coincidences in detail and 
terminology, which ai‘e beyond denial, may, in this respec-c, be deceptive. Among all the ancient 
systems, the Sankhya alone elaborated a complete theory of finite things, and Buddhism must 
have borrowed this theory from it, as did all the Bi-ahmanical systems, when they wished to 
speak of the material world, or the notions, which according to them, were a part of that world. 
But I doubt if it took from this quarter the absolute negation in which it logically ended, 
though it did not always and uniformly profess it. On this point, again, there is between 
Prof. Garbe and myself a little misundei*standmg. By characterizing the Sankhya as “a 
logical system, hardly admitting development or profound modifications, . . above all with 
very little sentiment {Les Religions de VLide, p. 70 of the French edition), I did not mean to 
imply that it not give sufficient importance to the theory of sensibility and of the external world 
(exactly the conti'ary is the truth, as Prof. Garbe very justly remarks), but only that it was not 
conducive to the enthusiasms and unrest of a mysticism without an object. And by Buddhist 
pessimism, which I cannot find in the Sankhya, I meant its metaphysical pessimism. The 
Sankhya philosophy is pessimistic, to be sure, since life, for it, is a seduction and a slaveiy. 
But, though it wishes to escape from suffering, it does not wish to escape from all existence, nor 
from the continuance of the principle of personality, in which, on the contrary, it has the firmest 
faith, while the Vedanta and Buddhism both must needs end by denying it. In a word, now 
as then, I see in Buddhism more a Vedanta which despairs of the absolute than a Sankhya 
which has ended in scepticism. 

I have just said that the Sankhya hardly admits development or profound modifications.** 
It, nevertheless, has undergone one modification, in the Yoga it has become tlieistic and devout}. 
This latter system is, to put it shortly, a kind of supplement to the Sankhya, which can be 
added to it or taken fx'om it at will, and accepting the whole bulk of the ancient doctrine, so 
that the same name serves for both (^Sditikkyapraoachana being the title common to the jSma- 
Ickya and Yoga sittras), but bringing in a belief in a God, the Supreme Lord, and moreover a 
complete and often very grotesque discipline of the ascetic and spiritual life. It is from this 
side, without doubt, that the Toga siUras have attracted the attention of the leaders of modern 
Hindu theosophy, since they recommend them as reading suitable for adepts, and have had an 
English translation made for their use.^® Besides this translation, which I have not seen, 
there is to he mentioned on the Yoga but one essay by Pandit Basliyucharya on the ago of 
Patanjali, the author of the Yogasfitras. The essay is a curious mixture of exact information 
and of assertions heaped up in an uncritical fashion. The Pandit's results are that Patanjali, the 
gn^mmarian and author of the Malidhhdahya^ is also the author of the Yogasdtras ; that lie lived 
after Pruiiui and before the last Buddha, about the tenth century before our era ; that he wa& 
only the last editor of the Siitras, which are infinitely older, and that the allusions to Buddhism. 

Crdiqtie, 19tU April 1880, p. 300), but. can scarcely jjo so tar. In the twelfth century it was universally admitted thuc 
a rest on a sMfra, ami I can hardly ounceive how at that time oUch au imposture could have h'ia 

int:odnood mto the schools and gained general acceptance. 

fc The Yotja i^Hras of PataujrtU, iramUtfud hy Prof. Nabunhhai iJnvedi : published at the expense of tr,<n 

Th:osopluL'ul Society of Bombay. Among the publications of the Society I may xnc'ution further the transLitiou.^ 
of uhe otly'M, the Frahodhuchmidrodayaf the 8dM-hyak0riJcd, tho Atmabodhti of Sankara, reprints of tbo 

Up ’.nUhaih tr iuslat.3d in the BhbUoilicca hidiea, ate. From the point of viow of literary archasology th»*re is nothing 
to be said againsr this. But as reading for practical life and for edification, it must produce a curious effect on 
tfome minds. 
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■which have been pointed out in his works, have reference to the Buddhism of the predecessors 
of Sakyamuni.^7 

In the domain of the IS^’yAya, whose aim is the theory of knowledge and logic, the 
publication in the Bibliotheca Indica of the bulky and not very old treatise of Gangesa 
Upadhyaya, the Tattvaohintdmani, has progressed by eight parfcs^a since the last report, while 
that of the more ancient commentary of TJddyotakara, the NydyavarttiJea^ begun in the same 
series has not advanced a step.^® 

To make up for this, a happy discovery of Prof. Peterson has restored to us two 
monuments of the Buddhist Nyaya, perhaps works of those Buddhist dialecticians 
against whom Kumarila, Ankara and Suresvara argued; and by a curious chance, it is 
from the recesses of an ancient Jaina libraiy that these venerable relics are restored 
to us: — an anonymous treatise, the Nydyahindu, and the or gloss on this treatise 

by a certain dchdrya Dharmottara.^® The work had before been pointed out by Wassiljew as 
existing in a Tibetan translation in the Tanjur, and in his preface Prof. Peterson at first 
thought of identifying this Dharmottara with the founder of the Buddhist school which is 
called after him Dharmottariya. I see with pleasure that he has now given this up,^i for 
the school is mentioned even in the ancient inscriptions of Karli and of Junnar, while this 
Dharmottara was preceded by Vinitadeva and Dharmakirti, who belong to the seventh 
century, and also commented on the Nydyabindu, 

The VaiSeshika is closely related to the Nyaya. Their tradition is partly common, most 
of the teachers of the one having been also teachers of the other. In their aim, too, they are 
also both independent of the Yeda. They only appeal to the sacred text for form’s sake, 
the one for its logic, the other for its categories and for its theory of substance and qualities. 
Thus they have both been cultivated by Buddhists and Jainas. The latter have claimed 
Kanada, the founder of the Vaiseshika, as one of themselves. The new edition of the Sutras 
undertaken in the Benares Sanshrit Series, and mentioned in the preceding Be^port, is still at its 
first part only.^® But I have to mention another, the work of a reformer. The Mab&maho- 
padliyd.ya Clian.drakd.nta Tarkd.lankd.ra is a professor in the Sanskrit College of Calcutta. He 
has written much and in more than one department, poetics, drama, smriti and grammar ; but 
his favourite study is philosophy. He has formed the conviction that since the time of 
Ddayana, e., at least since the twelfth century, the Sutras of Kanada have been wrongly under- 
stood on several important points, and to set forth his discoveries, he has incorporated them, 
according to Hindu usage, in a commentary. He has made an edition of the Sutras 
accompanied by a new BhdshyaJ^^ At first sight these new views do not seem very 
important. The endeavours to shew, for example, that for Kanada non-existence is 
not a category in the same sense as the others ; that the categories can be reduced 
to three, substance, quality and action, which imply the others ; that time and space 
are not modes of substance ; that the quality of form cannot he denied to air ; that gold 
and silver do not belong to the element fire, but to earth ; that the soul, in no case, can be 
perceived by the senses, etc. All this seems very Hindu and somewhat strange. Looking at 

37 Pandit N. Bhdahyachfirya, The Age of Patafijj.U, Madras, 1889, from the September number of the Theosophist, 
the organ of the Theosophical Socieiy of Madras. 

38 Pandit Kamakhyanatha TarkavfigMa, The TaHvacUnUrncmi hy Gangeia Up6d'hy6.ya, with EviracU from tho 
Commeniants of Mj-thuninatiM TarJcav&gUa aifid of Jayadeva Msra, Vols. I. and EC., parts I.-VIL Calcutta, 
;884-1891. 

38 Pandit VindhyeSvarl Pras^da Dube, Nydyav^rUTcam edited Part I, Calcutta, 1887, 

*8 Peter Peterson, The NydyaUndutikd of BharmcUar&chdrya, to which is added the WydyaUndu, Calcutta, 1889. 

*7 Jourti. Roy. As. Soc. Bombay, XV Jl. 1889, p. 47 sgq. 

83 Pandit Tindhyelvari Pras^daDube, The Aphorisms of the Vaiseshika Philosophy of Kandda, with the Com* 
iMniary of Pratasiapddff. and the Gloss of Udaycmdchdrya, Part I. Benares, 1886, 

^^Tidrak&it Tarkdlankdr, The VaiSeshiJca Darsanam, with Commentaries, Oalcutta, 1887 ; 
c£. Trubner's Record, Oct. 1890. * , * 
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them closer we see that these propositions are intended to make Kanada’s physics more compa- 
tible with our own ; that we have, as it were, a very delicate unobtrusive thread of Western 
thought introducing itself into Hindu tradition. We recall what Alberuni tells us of the 
Hindus of his own time ; teach them a new doctrine, at once they will turn it into tilokas^ so 
that next day you will not be able to recognize your own thoughts. And we ai’e led to think 
that this must have been the case from the earliest times when the Hindus found themselves 
in contact with knowledge which was in advance of their owm, and that more than one 
borrowing may thus lie hid, and concealed from our eyes, in this traditionary lore of theirs 
which looks so original. We are indebted to the same author for two editions of another 
work of one of the great teachers of the S^yaya and Vaisesliika, the Kusimdnjali of TJdayana,^* 
a treatise on the existence of God, well known by the fine translation made thirty years ago 
by Prof. Cowell. 

(To he continued,) 

DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF OBJECTS MADE AND USED BY THE 
NATIVES OP THE NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

BY E. H. MAN, C.I.E. 

Notes referring to the Catalogue. 



Area 

Population 


sq. miles. 

(about). 

C. N., or Car Nic., denotes Car Nicobar, the northernmost island 



of the l^xcobars ... ... ••• ... ••• ... ... 

4-9 

3,500 

C/howra Island ... ... ••• ... •*. ... •*. 

2-8 

700 

Teressa and Bompoka Islands ... ... .•* ... 

Central Group, consisting of Camorta, Nancowry, Trinkat, and 

87-8 

i 

650 

Elatchal Islands ••• ••• ... *•« ... ... 

Southern Group, consisting of Great Nicobar, Little Nicobar, 

145*3 

1,070 

and adjacent islets ... ... ... ... ... ... 

391*7 

290 

Shorn Pen, an inland tribe of Great Nicobar ... 

« 

700 

Uninhabited islands ... ... ... ... ... ... 

8*3 

«•* 

Total... ^ ... 

634-9 

6,910 


The follo%viiig are the meanings of the diacritically marked letters employed in 
transliterating Nicobareso words : — 


a ••• ... 

idofl, c?ft. 

6 

pot. 

a ... ■ . • 

cur (untrilled r). 

6 

a?{?ful. 

a . ■ * • . • 

father. 

6 

kdnig (Germ.) 

a 

fathom. 

u 

inflttence. 

e ... 

bed. 

u 

pool. 

e 

pair. 

u 

wber (Germ.) 

1 ... » 

lid- 

ai ... 

bite. 

1 *•* 

police. 

an 

ho7€se. 

1 

o 

indolent. 

au 

haws (Germ.) 

0 ... ... 

pole. 

V • 

01 

boil. 


The first of those editions -eras issued in Calcutta in 1889. It is entirely in Sanskrit, without an Enj^Iish title, * 
and contains the Commentary of Haridfisa (published in Cowell’s edition also) with a gloss by the editor. The other 
is published in the Bibliotheca Jndica; Mahfimahop4dhyaya Chandrak&nta Tarkfilankfira, Nijdya Kusitrtidnjali- 
^raJcaranani, Parts I.-IIL Calcutta. There are four other parts which I have not yet received. It contains the 
Commentary of Ruchidatta and the gloss of Yardham&na, and gives the complete text, while the first only gives 
the 
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eii... 
in ... 

Oil 
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UTasal Totvels and Diphthongs, etc. 


U7i (French). 

bii ... 


dn 


UIl 

. Ytn (French). 

aiii 

. sim (Portuguese). 

biu 

. on (French). 

n ... 


gainer (French). 


(m) denotes implements, etc , made by men. 

(f J denotes implements, etc., made by women. 

Except where otherwise stated, the names of the objects in this Catalogue are those 
employed in the Central Group of islands. 

CATAIiOGUB. 


1. Huts and Village poles. 

1 (m). J&i (Car Nic, Hut raised on posts 5 to 7 feet above the ground. Huts vary 

in size and description, as follows : — (I) fii-holpul, of circular bee-hive shape, 
with plank or spathe walling and windows, made in the Central, and, less 
commonly, in the Southern, Group. In certain villages all other designs are tabued. 
{2) Pati-chanwi, a modification of No. (I), made at all the Northern Islands. At 
Ohowra, and at certain villages elsewhere, no other description of hut may be 
erected. (5) Pfl.ti-tamdr6, oval-shaped hut with dome roof, made almost 
exclusively at Car Nicobar. (4) JS’i-ta-optopshe, oblong, with roof somewhat 
resembling the tilt of a waggon, made with slight variations of form in certain 
villages throughout the islands, (d) firi-hille, ordinary oblong hut with pent roof of 
the Malay pattern, in common use in the Central Group, and erected when 
time, labor, and means are limited. In the Northern Islands, i. e., Oar Nicobar, 
Chowra, Teressa and Bompoka, the thatch consists of a thick layer of lalang grass 
Clonperata') neatly laid on, which lasts for many years. In the Central and Southern 
Islands, leaves of the iWpa /rw^i'cawa are generally used, less frequently cane, or 
Pandanus leaves, or Areca spathes. At Car Nicobar cocoanut fronds are largely 
used in place of tbatoh for covering the roof of small or temporary huts. 

1 a. (tn). Kanaiya. Village poles — usually one or more for each dwelling-hut in the village 
— 60 ft. to 80 ft., or more, high, and ornamented with tufts of young cocoanut-leavcs 
at intervals of every 8 or 10 feet of their length. They are planted along the 
foreshore in front of certain villages in the Central Group, the object being to 
scare away evil spirits. They are renewed at a certain season once a year, each 
community having a prescribed ‘‘ moon,'’ or month, in which to do this. At Car 
Nicobar a small variety, called m&ya, is erected at the change of the monsoon, i, ^ 
after the termination of the rains, when fever is prevalent. Six months later, when 
the rains commence, a lofty variety, called kentula, is substituted. One, or more, 
of a larger and loftier variety of hanaiya, called Hanaiya-ta-karu, is erected at 
several of the villages of the Central Group in turn. The occasion is called^ 
Et-kait-fii, when dancing and singing take place as well as feasting. This festival 
occurs during the rains and at intervals of five or more years, according to the 
wealth of the particular village iu pigs. This species of Jcanaiya is ornamented 
with a flag at the top in addition to the cocoanut-leaf tufts at intervals throughout 
its length. They require derricks and a large number of men in order to hoist 
them into position along the foreshore in front of the village (vide No. 76). No 
significance is attached to them. They are merely intended to afford evidence of 
the skin of their makers. 
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2. Canoes and their fittings. 

2 (w). Due {Oar Ntc, Ap). Oatrigger-canoe, of various sizes from about 8 feet to about 50 

feet long, made in the Central and Southern Groups and — of the smaller sizes 
only — at Car Nicobar. In the Central Group the trunk of the Caloj^hyllvtn 
s^ectaBile is usually preferred. All but the very small canoes are usually provided 
■with one or more wooden masts (kanAma), cotton sails (hent^a), — on certain 
festive occasions, an ornamental prow (karuha) painted vermilion, and colored 
calico pennons attached to the mast-head (koi-kand>ma), — and out-rigger 
peg-fastenings (henema-riie) . 

2 a. (m). Ti-neanga (Car Nio. Ohakanga). Ornamental grating, placed as a seat for one 
or two children in the bows of a large canoe. It also serves to keep the karuha 
(vide under No. 2) in position. 

2 5. (w). Kanai-ridla. Ornament of bamboo, or wood, fixed upright, like a flag, in the pro- 

jecting stern of a canoe on festive occasions. 

3 (m). Powah-enkoifia (a), Powah-enkana (5), (Car Nic, Paiyuah). Paddles : (lit., male 

(a), and female (5). The former are made only in the Central and Southern Groups, 
and are distinguished by the lozenge-shaped ornament at the point of the blade. 
The wood used is usually that of the Qarcinia speciosa. 

4 (m). Ii6e-lama-hoahh. Purling leaf -sail, made of the leaves of the Nipa fruticans : 

now-a-days rarely used, and only in the Central and Southern Islands. It is preferred 
to a cloth sail (henteha) only when necessity arises for sailing close to "ishe wind. 
On the death of its owner it is lashed to his grave head-post (vide h.entaixi-koi« 
pentila. No, 163). 

5 (w). Henteha-dai-oyiLU. Cocoanut-leaf sail. An improvised sail made by trimming a 

single cocoanut frond, which is then fixed upright in the canoes. Is used only in the 
Central Group, and only for short trips when other sails are not available. 

6 (w). Shin-ngan (Car Nic. T£tnam-Ap)« A long thin pole for propelling a canoe in 

shallow water. 

7 (wi). Shin-poya (Car Nic. Het). Anchor; usually consists of a lump of iron or stone, 

which, by its mere weight, serves the intended purpose. 

8 (w). Wang (Car Nic, Wang). Movable partitions placed near the centre of large canoes, 

and lashed to the thwarts or gunwale, when conveying cocoanuts, garden produce, 
etc., to a distant village, the object being to keep the deepest portion of the canoe 
free for baling purposes. Two, or sometimes one, suffices for each loaded canoe. 

9 (m). Hineat (Car Nic, Handka). Wooden scoop for baling a canoe. 

10 (nt 4"/)* Tane-dak-diie. A half-cocoanut-shell, used for baling a canoe. Similar shell-cups 

are used for other purposes. (J?) For lighting a fire or for drinking, when they are 
called taiyAk or enfa (vide No. 38). (^) For filling any utensil with water, when 

they ,are styled henfuata. (3) With a hole through the bottom, for serving as a 
funnel, when they are named hendiwa (vide No. 36). 

3. Spears and Harpoons. 

11 (m). Shanen Mong-heang (Oar Nic, We-ta-heng-ngapak). Pig spear. The shafts of 

this and the other shanen spears are made of strong, heavy wood. Shanen by 
itself denotes any spear having a bladed head. 

12 (wi). Shanen Hoploap (Oar Nic. We-waifi). Pig spear: also sometimes used for 

spearing sharks and crocodiles. A similar weapon is used by the Malays in the 
Straits Settlements. 
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13 


15 


16 


17 


13 


22 


24 


25 

26 

27 


(m). Shanen Kopaton (Car Nic. We-tabftku). And 14 (w). Shanen ■Sran6nia (Car 
Nic. We-tabaku). With these weapons the Nicobares© arm themselves when 
visiting distant villages, in case of any serious dispute or attack taking place. 
They differ only in the size of the bladed head, the former being the larger of the 
two. They are sometimes used for spearing sharks. 


(«). Shanefi Hardita. Pig spear with detachable head. The blade resembles that of the 
shanen mongheang (vide No. 1 1), and the arrangement for attaching it to the 
shaft is identical with that of the hinwohh {vide No. 22). The cord attachments 
and lashings of this, as well as of all the iron-headed spears and harpoons, are 
made with the hark fibre of the Gnetum gnomon (Nic. Het-toit, vide No. 146), 
of which great use is made, 

(m). Chenok-kolpdl. A light single-pronged and barbed spear, nsed occasionally for 
collecting heche-de-mer along the shore for sale to Malay and Chinese traders. 
Sometimes used by, or on behalf of, monmers for spearing fish (vide No. 24), also 
for spearing any object in play. 

(«t). MiaA-momAnya (li£., two-pronged spear) [C. N. PAk-mA]. Used for picking np 
heehe-de-mer along the coast for sale to Malay traders and for spearing fish. The 
shafts of this and of the other mi a n spears are made of light imported bamboos, 
the local variety of hamboo not being so well adapted for the pnrpose. Twri^ri 
denotes any spear having two or more barbed prongs. 

(f»). Mian-loe, liU three-pronged spear. 19 (m). MiJm-foan, liU, four-(in a row) 
pronged spear. 20 (m). Misud-kanop, lit., four-(m a circle) pronged spear. 
And 21 (m). SCiin«tanai, lit,^ five-pronged spear. Used for spearing fish by day 
and by torchlight at night. Sometimes also used for spearing flying-foxes, when 
hanging asleep from a branch : for this purpose a long bamboo pole is substituted 
for tbe ordinary shaft, so as to be able to reach the bat by a mere thrust. 

(m). Himwenb or HinlAk (Oar, Me. XiAk). And 23 (m). Han-shoka. Two descriptions 
of harpoons for spearing turtles, ray-fish, sharks, and dugongs. The latter weapon, 
being provided with a long line, which is held in the hand, is first thrown ; after 
which, in order to render the capture more certain, the former is brought into 
nse. The shaft of the hinwefili is of bamboo, but that of the kanshoka is of 
hard wood. 


(m). Palaboma. Spear which alone can be nsed by, or on behalf of, mourners during 
the mourning period, and not before the Entoin memorial-feast, which occurs 
3 or 5 ‘‘moons’^ after the death. The shaft consists of a short piece of strong, 
thin, flexible wood, and tbe iron-head is a single prong. Fish speared with any of 
the mika (vide No. 17) spears cannot usually be eaten by monmers, as they possess 
more than one prong. At certain villages, however, two-pronged spears are conceded 
for this purpose. The palahoma is also used in play for spearing a cocoanut, which 
is rolled along the beach for the purpose. 

(m). Hokpftfc (Oar Nie. Pftfc). Wooden-pronged spear, for spearing garfish by torch- 
light. The lashings are of cane, and the shaft of bamboo. 

(m). fflunpung or Opwfth. Wooden-pronged spear, resembling the HbkpAk (vide 
smaller: nsed for spearing sardines. The lashings are of the same 
fibre os that employed for the various iron-headed spears and harpoons. 

(m). mn^an. Wooden spear with barb-like notched head, as nsed by the Shorn Pen 
Tnbe both m hunting and, as a weapon, in their raids on the coast inhabitants. 

by the latter for nse in repelling hostfle parties of 

Shorn Pen. The wood nsed is that of the ^reca 
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4. Fighting sticks and hats. 

28 (m). Paiyhah (C, Nio, Har&h-paiyuh). Figliting-stick, generally about 12 feet long. 

Used somewhat like a quarter-staff at all the islands, — except Car Nicobar — where a 
light sapling is employed — both in settling disputes between villages or individuals, 
and in sham fights at memorial-feasts, in order to gratify the departed spirits : 
hence the necesssity for the padded hats (vide No.' 29). When fighting in anger, 
these sticks, which are made of the Qarcmia speciosa^ are often previously smeared 
with pig’s blood and sand, and the knots in the wood are not removed. 

29 (wi). Kemili. Padded fighting-hat, worn in the Central and Sonthem Groups when 

using the paiyhah (vide No. 28). The lining, or padding, nsnally consists of the 
ochrea — e., the fibrons stem sheath — of the cocoanut tree. 

29a. (m). Kemili Ok-ho. Padded fighting-hat, made of the bark-cloth prepared from the 
Ficus brevicuspis (vide No. 140), sometimes made and used in the Southern Group. 

30 (m). SIali4wat. Fighting-hat made of the husk of a cocoanut, after removing the shell 

and its contents, used at Teressa, Bompoka, and Chowra, when fighting with the 
paiyuah (vide No. 28). 

5. Bows and Arrows. 

31 (wi). Foin (Car Nic. Iiendrain), a. And 31a. (m). Anli-cliakd.-f6in (C. N, Chok- 

lendrain). 6. Cross-bow (a), and bolt (6), used at Oar Nicobar, Chowra, Teressa, 
and Bompoka, for shooting birds, chiefly pigeons, when perched on trees, where 
they are sometimes shot at a considerable height. The string of the how is made 
of the fibre of the Gnetum gnemon (vide No. 145). 

32 (m). Bel (a), Afik-chaka-bel (6). Toy how (a), and arrow (5), as sometimes used by 

children in the Central Islands for shooting ai birds, fish, and inanimate objects. 

6. Articles of cocoanut shell, spathe and leaf. 

33 (/). Hishoya (Car N»c. Hanok-mat). Oocoannt-shell water-vessels, prepared by women 

(vide No. 122) : made and used for fetching and storing water, chiefly for cooking 
and washing purposes. They are usually kept, suspended in pairs, on a stick, 
placed horizontally a few feet above the hut floor* In the Central Group the 
exterior surface of these utensils is polished with oil, or pig’s fat, and blackened 
by means of smoke or soot. A cane-plaited loop connects each pair of shells. The 
hole for filling and emptying these vessels is formed by piercing and enlarging the 
soft uppermost “ eye ” of the nut. A strong man often carries 20 pairs of these 
shells, filled with water, on a pole over his shoulder, 10 pairs in front and 10 
pairs behind. 

34 (/). Hoh (Oar Nic. Kual-kua). Large cocoannt-shell receptacle for holding tan (toddy). 

Similar objects are used by the women when collecting small shell-fish, which are 
placed in them: those so used are styled hoh-ta-momuang. A large cocoanut- 
shell is likewise used at all the islands, except the Southern Group for tapping 
tdri from the cocoanut-tree spadix ; it is then termed lien'waiu-eliak&-sliiat. 

35 (w). Hendiwa-toak (Car Nic. Hon-kftot). Toddy (tdrf) jug, consisting of a cocoanut- 

shell with a thin bamboo spout : used for pouring filtered tdri (vide No. 45) into 
drinking cups. 

36 («i). Hendiwa-d4k (Car Nic. Bndriiara). Funnel and filter, used when pouring water 

from a pitcher, etc., into a Hishoya (vide No. 33). The filteriag medium consiste 
merely of a piece of the ochrea (fibrous stem-sheath) of the cocoannt-leaf, and is 
renewed when foul. 
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37 (/'). Heudlwa-ngaicli (Gar Nic, Nah-t&wu). A similar object to No. 36, but smaller : 
used for filling a bottle, etc., T^itli strained oil. 

S8 (/), Enfa or Taiyd.k (Car Nic, Chuk-uom). Half a coconut-sbell, used (1) as a 
drinking-cup : (5) as a basin to hold hot water when washing an infant, and then 
styled at Car Nicobar ehuk-eneliuii : (3) in kindling a fire, or for making a bright 
flame when dancing at night : (4) in lifting a pot off a fire by holding a half-shell in 
each hand, the rims pressed against the pot : and (5) as a mortar for pounding 
chillies (vide 115 and 10), 

39(??i j’/). Henket-ikte or Haneat-kolai (G, Nic, Fanok-kari). Wooden or perforated 
cocoauut-shell ladle with wooden handle for serving out boiled meat, fish, rice, vege- 
tables, eto., from the cooking-pot. The object of perforating the ladle is to strain 
off the gravy. 

39 a. (m^f). Wah. Small cocoanut -shell, used at Teressa and Chowra for holding shell-lime 

for betel-chewing. 

40 (m), Kanehuat-ok or Eanchuat-dnlia. Scratch-back or scratch-body. Consists usually 

of a circular piece of cocoanut-sheD with serrated edges, and pierced through the 
centre with a stick to serve as a handle : used for relieving itch or irritation 
of the skin, Fsoriasis and Ptyriasis are diseases common amongst Nicobarese 
of the Central Group. 

41 (m Kanehuat-ngoat. A piece of coooanut-shen with serrated edges, in imitation of a 

4' /)• rugosa or Area shell, which are generally nsed for the pnrpose noted below 

(v^de No. 134). These are employed for the purpose of rasping the kernel of a ripe 
cocoanut, in order to form fine paste for the nse of those who have few or no teeth, 
or prepaiutory to making oil. Oocoanut-paste is, however, made more rapidly by 
means of the kensecA (vide No. 89), but it is not then so fine as when made by the 
above method. 

42 Cw 

4 ‘/). 


43 0»). 


44 (m). 


45 C«i). 


^6 (/). 
^7 (/). 


Chuk'palatewa. Ordinary hut-light, consisting of a small clam-shell filled with 
cocotmut-oil, the wick being a thin twist of cotton cloth. On festive occasions this 
primitive ^mp is placed in a cocoanut-shell receptacle, attached to a large cane ring, 
rom which it is suspended after the manner of a Enropean hangimg-lamp, whence 
the idea appears to have been borrowed. 

Ch^-katok (Car Mo. Chuk-tftlehe). Parrot-stand, the bird beingattached to the 
stand by means of a cocoanut-shell ring, which is pierced with a hole of sufficient 
dimensions to suit the size of the captive’s leg. A half cocoanut-shell is fixed on 
the spike for holding food or water in the centre of the bar. 

(Car Nic. Taaftla-ta-k^chya). Slow-match, usually made by slitting tie 
s^ll spathe of the coooanut-tree into narrow shreds and binding them with fibre of 

th 146) : used for lighting cigarettes or kindling a fire, 

^ueu travelling or in a canoe. ° 

Henhet-'^k (C. Nic. ISTfim-kfiot). Tari-strainer, consisting of a piece of the ochrea 
^brens stem-sheath) of a coooanut-leaf, which is held over a idri-jug (vide No. 35) 
when filling it from a i^fj-pot (vide No. 34), or other utensil. 

H^et-ngaich (Car Nic. ^anoit-tawfi). Similar object to No. 46, and used for 
stiaining cocoanut-oil from impurities. 

Honkal-tewila or Manua-tewila. Cj/cas-paste-strainer, made of the ochrea 
(fibrous stem-sheath) of the cocoa^uWeal Pounded kernel i the Xas-W 
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(tewila), mixed witii water, is placed in this strainer, and all siiperduons moistnre 
extracted by wringing and pressing on the entana-momua (vide Xo. 116). All 
that passes through is thrown away, and the rest is boiled and eaten wdth cocoanut- 
paste. 

(/)• Hinong-lama-oal a. (lit,, inner skirt) : Hinong-lam-lieaiii h. or Hinong-lieii-oal- 
lama-ok (lit., intermediate skirt) : EEinong-lama-ok c, (lit., outer skirt). Skirts 
made of split cocoanut-leaf, and worn only by women, at Chowra, Teressa, and 
Bompoka. 

a. is worn next to the skin both night and day : at night 5. and c. are removed, 
and re-placed by a cotton skirt. As there is usually suflBcient calico among the 
natives of Teressa and Bompoka, the women there are frequently able to dispense 
with the use of 5. and c., which they don only when w'orking in their gardens, or 
when fetching fire- wood, water, etc. 

a. is generally about 5 inches deep, and is made of plain split leaf. 
h. is usually about a foot deep, and consists of fine split leaf-work, and 

c. the outermost skirt is .likewise about 12 inches deep, and consists of partially 
split leaf, the unsplit portion being so ax*i*anged as to present two parallel 
bands a few inches apart ; which, by way of ornament, are whitened with shell- 
lime and run horizontally throughout its length of about three feet, more 
or less, according to the size or requii‘ements of the wearer. 

The upper edge of these leaf -skirts consists of a stout cord to ■which the ends of 
the leaves are neatly attached, wdiile the lower fringe of the leaves is evenly clipped. 
Eor fastening them i-ound the waist, short pieces of cord are provided at the 
upper ends, and these are tied betw'een the hip and the middle-front of the body. 
They are sometimes made to overlap at the ends by seveial inches, in which case 
two additional pieces of twine are provided for fastening purposes- 

48 a. (/). Opchiap. (Oar Nic. Kinfto). Skirt about 6 feet long, worn folded by females : 

generally of blue calico. It is usually fastened at the waist and extends to a little 
below the knees. At Car Nicobar, when strangers arrive, the cloth is unfolded to its 
full width and worn fastened above the breasts ; but, at the Central and Southern 
Grou"^, at such times a second cloth is instead thrown over the shoulders, so long 
as strangers are present. This covers the shoulders and breast, and is styled 
hendonga-sM-toah.. 

48 6, (wi). ITeng. (Chowra, Kinwan ; Gar Nic, E:iss2Lt). Loin-cloth, worn by males : 

generally of red calico. The full size is about 6 feet long and 4 to 6 inches wide. 
This, in the Central and Southern Groups, is folded to a width of about inches. 
In donning this scant attire, one end is held at the pubes, and the remainder drawn 
back between the thighs and over the genitals so as to conceal them under the 
perineum. The hand is then brought round from behind across the hip to the 
front, where it is fastened to the end at the pubes ; the remaining portion is taken 
round the other hip to the os coQoyx, where a second knot secures it in position, 
and leaves about 15 inches dangling like a tail behind. Now-a-days at the Central 
Group, the above description of neng is usually worn only by old men, the young 
and middle-aged having adopted one ■which is about 12 feet long and folded to a 
width of inches. With the extra length, the wearer is enabled to pass the band 
a second time round the body across the abdomen after making the fastening at 
the os coccyx ; finally, instead of a tail-like appendage at the back, a loop is formed 
from the os coccyx to the left hip, from which the remaining length of the band 
(about 18 inches) is allowed to hang. At Car Nicobar and Chowra the loin-cloth is 
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about 6 feet loug aud folded to a width of only fths of an inch : one end, to a length 
of about 18 inches, is then stitched and forms the tail-end of the garment, which 
is worn much after the fashion above described, the only distinction being that the 
genitals are less tightly enveloped. The tail is generally tucked under the band 
at the left hip, so as not to dangle behind. 

49 (wO* Pftl-ta-chuma iOar Nic. Ta-nyukla). Cocoanut-leaf torch, used when spearing 

dsh at night. 

7. Articles of other palms. 

50 (m Shindung-koi (Car Nic. Endru). Screen, made of the leaves of the Nipa fruticansy 
/). and used in the Southern Group for covering the head and back when exposed to 

rain. 

51 (/). Ii6ah-hilua (a) (Gar Nig. Chamom). Homyiiam (6) or Danap-oal-hilua. 

Hichih (c) (Car Nic, Tranop). 

(a) is the spathe of one of the three Areca palms (vis., the Orania — or BeniincHa — 
Nicobarica), common in the islands. The spathes of the other two varieties found 
in the islands are smaller, and less useful. 


(V) consists of one of the spathes of the hiliia, trimmed at its two ends and flattened, 
so as to serve as a sleeping mat. The inner and lighter-colored side is placed 
uppermost on the floor for this purpose. A small uneven number (3, 5, 7 or 9) of 
these spathes are wrapped round a corpse prior to burial. 


(c) consists of two homyuam, stitched together at one side to serve as a screen when 
exposed to rain. 


52 (m 


Hazmbi (Gar Nic, Hanui). Pan, made of ilreoa-spathe and used for kindling or 
fanning a fire when cooking, and for fanning the face in oppressive weather, or in 
order to drive away mosquitoes, etc- 


63 (m Tah-shula or Taf61 (C7ar Wtc. Tft-siUa). Box, made of Areca-spathe in common 
^ /). use throughout the islands for holding cloth, clothes, etc. 

54 (/). Eenoang. Areca-spathe receptacle, made and used in the Central and Southern 

Groups for holding betel-nuts, shell-lime, and chavica leaves for clAwiug. 

55 (/). Chuk-tanala or Chnk-liendo. Areca-spathe basket, or Pawda7^^e5-leaf receptacle, for 

containing betel-nut, shell-lime, and chavica leaves : used chiefly at Teressa Island. 
At Gar ITicobar Burmese lacquered boxes — Nic, TanAp (vide No. 156) — are mostly 
used. 

56 (m Tima. Afreca-spathe bucket, used when bathing. 

4 /). 


57 (m Tanechya. Areca-spathe receptacle made for the use of. hatching fowls. In 
5’ /)• place of grass, a certain kind of leaf is placed inside. At Car Nicobar a Chowra- 

made pot, or a tah-shula (vide No. 53), is used for this purpose. 

58 (m Daiyu^ or Pak61. Feeding dish, made of a spathe of the Pimnga Manii (Nic, 
5‘/). okshtifik). A similar object is made by the Shorn Pen of the bark of a certain 

tree. 


58 o. (m Daiyuftk-tewlla. Areco-spathe receptacle in which uncooked CV<J<M-paste is 
^f). kept. " 

58 h, (w paiynak-homleBi. Areca-spathe receptacle in which cooked Cjrco^-paste is 
kept. ' ^ 
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59 (/’), Chuk ok-hiya. ^Ireca-spatTie receptacle for collecting the refuse of betel-lmsks> 

after extracting the kernels for cliewing. A superior vai-iety made of wicker-work 
and provided with an outer tray for the husked nut is sometimes used, the large 
inner receptacle being for the husks only. 

8. Articles of paudanus leaf. 

60 (m Shanoang (Oar Nic, TdiChokla). Ornamental head-band made of PaMt?«Ma5-leaf, wo.m 
^/). on the head by both sexes, usually on festive occasions. At Car Nicobar it is always, 

and at Chowra and Teressa sometimes, made of the spathe of the Areca ca^eeMi. 

60 a. (m Hupbt-sinpai. Pandanus-leai head-ornament, made by Car Nicobar women and 

^ /). occasionally worn by both sexes. 

61 (/). Elenop-koi-hansboi. Dome-shaped cover made of Pandaim^Aea-ve^i and placed 

over the kenyua-koi-hanslibi (vide No. Ill) when boiling Pandamis, Cycas-jDaste, 
or vegetables. At Car Nicobar a wicker-work cover is used for the purpose. 

62 (/). Enrung, PawdawMS-leaf receptacle, used at Car Nicobar for bolding chewing 

materials, when making distant trips in a canoe, or on feast days. 

(/)• Hannftli-lftli. Foot-brush, used in the Central and Southem IslancPs for wiping 
the feet on entering a hut : consists of Pandanus-dvnjie from which the pulp has 
been extracted. One or two are usually kept at the entrance of every hut for the 
use of visitors and others. At the Northern Islands the liut-broom (vide No. 96) is 
employed for wiping the feet. 

64 (m). Elentain (Oar Nic, Eiensach). Fire-sticks, nsed at all the islands,, hut chiefly 

at the Central and Southern Groups, for producing fire. Both the upper and the 
lower (styled male female respectively) are sticks cut from the Meloehia velutina 
(vide No. 144). The working-end of the upper stick is rounded,, and a splinter 
inserted in the fine hollow space in the centre, which would otherwise wear away 
before the necessary amount of friction had been produced. Instead of this, the 
end of the stick is sometimes slightly cross-split, which causes rncrease of friction 
when in use. The lower stick is notched near one end and a small* hollow formed in 
its centre, into which the prepared end of the upper stick is pl'aced and twirled 
with both hands, during which the lower stick is held firmly do'wn by one or both 
feet. ^fA blade, or peg, is also sometimes stuck into the side of the lower stick to- 
keep it in position during the operation. On the part to wliich friction is applied 
fine ash is sprinkled and, beneath this, dry cocoanut-hnsk fibre, or paper^ is placed 
as tinder. 

(To be continued.') 


A VERSION OF THE GUGA LEGENDS 
BY W, CROOKE, C.S, 

Durinq the reign of Pyitbivl Bdja, Chauhan of Dehli, there ruled in MArAdSaa, now Bdigapd.,^ 
of the Hiss^r District, a Raja named Nftr Sinh, or Mfilr Sink, to whom was born a son named 
Jfiwar. When the boy grew up he was married to the R£Lni B&chlial, daughter of Kanwar Pal, 
who ruled at Sirsdr Patan, now a mass of ruins near the town of Bdk&r, in Pargana Afzfilgarh 
of the Bijnbr District. The marriage was performed with great magnificence, and! much money 
was spent by the father of the bride in the dowry and in entertaining the marriage guests. 
The bride accompanied her husband to his house, and they lived together for some years, but the 
Almighty did not bless them with offspring. In despair the prince J6war went into the forest 
and began to practise austerities. Meanwhile the Rant Bilchhal occupied herself in fasting and 
deeds of charity at home. After some time the great saint Gurtt Gdrakhnditlx with fourteen 


1 Told by Bh61d Bhagat of Rfrh&rA, Bfindr District, and literally translated. 

® BAgarfi is the Bftgar or prairie of the Eastern Panjib and Northern RSLjpfitrina. 
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Imndred disciples, in a course of pilgrimage to various shrines and holy places, came to B4gara. 
When she heard of his arrival, the Eani BUchhal presented herself before him, and begged him 
to take up his residence in her city, Tvhere she promised to attend upon him. The Guv6 replied 
that he was a saint and could not make a long stay there. The Rani when she heard this feU at 
his feet and wept, and Ktol Pawft, who was the senior of his disciples, be^ed him to stay 
there and practise ydga. 

Gbrakhn^th agreed and halted with his disciples in a garden near the city. The Rani 
Bachhal placed her treasury at his disposal and every day presented him with a golden dish filled 
with the choicest food. When a year had passed in this way and the R4ni ceased her daily 
visit, Gurfi Gorakhn&th made preparations for his departure. Kani Pawfi went to the Rani 
and told her that G6rakhnath would start very early next morning, and he advised her to be 
in attendance. Her sister Aclilial overheard this conversation, and in the night she went 
to thoRanl Bachhal and asked her to lend her some choice clothes and jewellery, as she wished to 
receive some guests. The Rani Bachhal answered : — “My clothes and jewels are pure because 
I wear them when I do worship. Ton can have any other clothes and jewels bat these.” 
Achhal refnsed to accept any other clothes and jewels, and promised to return them before her 
sister would want them for worship. So Bachhal lent them and the gold dish to her. Next 
morning Achhal, wearing the clothes of Bachhal and covering her face, appeared before Guru 
GCrakhnath who, when he saw her, said : — 

My daughter 1 Why dost thou cover thy face ?” 

She answered : — “ Since the saints have come here I daily prepare food for them with my 
own hands. My eyes have in this work become affected by the smoke and 1 am compelled to 
wear a veil, ” 

G-6raklin.fttli took the dish from her hands and ate the contents. Then he took out 
from his hag two grains of barley and handing them over to Achhal said ; — 

“ Wash them and then eat them at once.*’ 

She did as he directed and returned home.^ She returned the dish and the dresses to 
Rani Bachhal. 

Meanwhile Guru Gorakhndth blew his hoim and marched with the body of his disciples. 
But the disciple, Kani Pawa, knew that the Btoi B&chhal had been deceived by her sister ; 
so he began to cry and roll on the ground, pretending that he was attacked bjr a violent colic. 
As KaniPaw^ was very dear to Qdrakhnath, the saint stopped and began to smear his body with 
consecrated ashes as a remedy In the meantime Bdni Bftchhal arrived and, after saluting 
GOrakhnath, began to pray to him. She then laid the dish before him. G6rakhnath cried : — 

“Turn out the impostor and beat her soundly. She has just received from me two grains 
of barley and she has come again.^’ 

The disciples began to beat the Rani Bachhal; but Kani Pawa said : — 

“ You have devoured the whole of her treasure and are now beating her. What iustice 
is this?” 

G6rakhnath then enquired from the chief disciple what the truth of the matter was, and 
he told him the whole case. Gorakhnath asked what he was to do. Kani Pawd answered : — 

“0 Maharaj! On this matter being known, the saints will beheld in contempt. You 
must bless the Rani Bachhal also.”® 

Then Gorakhnath spread a sheet and lay down upon it. On this he ascended to the throne 
of Bhagwabi, and when he saluted Bhagwsln the god asked : — 

“0 saint, what has caused you to come here?” 

GSrakhnath replied : — “ Give a son to Rani Bachhal of Bagara.” 

* For install^ of such chaarms in barreimess see my Introduction to Faputar BeUgion and Folklore, p. 148. 

Fide op, at, p. 210, 6 With this part of the legend compare the story of Jacob and Esau. 
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Bhagwfin answered ; — ‘‘ To liaye a son is not written in the fate of tlie Kani.’^ 

Q6i*aklinatli replied : — ‘‘ Had a son been written in ber fate, 1 would not have come to you.’*® 

Hearing this Bliagwto rubbed some of tbe dirt out of Ms bead and gave it to 
Gorakhnatli, and the saint brought it back to the Btoi and gave it to her. The Bani 
mixed it in water and shared it equally between a gray mare, a Brahmani, a sweeper’s 
wife, and herself. All of those had been hitherto barren, but immediately they all 
conceived. 

Now those who were her enemies went to Amar Sinh and poisoned his heart against the Eani 
Bachhal and said : — 

“ O Eiija ! Tour daughter-in-law has become in child by one of the saints. So if yon wish 
to save her honour you must send her at once to the house of her mother. ”5^ 

The Biiija believed their words and sent the Rani Bachhal to the house of Kumar Pal, who 
was usually called Kaiiwar Pal. 

When the embryo was seven months old it spake from the womb of iis mother 
and said : — “ Take me from the house of my grandfather and remove me to tho house of my 
father, for if I am born here I shall be called Nanwar.”® 

The Rani Bachhal was in child and she had no means of conveyance. So she had much 
hesitation in complying with the orders of the coming child. 

But the embryo spake again and said : — ‘‘Mother! Hesitate not, but go to the crippled 
carpenter and he will make a cart for yon.” 

The Rani went to the carpenter and asked him to do this for her. 

He answered : — “I am a cripple. How can I do this for yon ?” 

But the embryo spake and ord^ed him to arise from the seat, from which he had not 
moved for many years. He arose at once and made the cart as Rani Bachhal desired. 

Even in the womb the cMld began to work wonders and t 3 ’mg up his mother’s father, 
hand and foot, they started for Bagara. On the way he forced B9ja Vasuki, the lord of the 
snakes, to do him homage and acknowledge his power by doing the worship known as h'anduri,^ 
He made his mother’s father also confess his power and do the same worship to him. And 
when he reached his home, his father’s father was forced to do homage. 

Finally, at the due time, ho was born under the title of ZAhir Pir.^o At the same time to 
the Brahmani woman, who had eaten the dirt of Bhagwan, was horn Nara Sihha P^nrS ; to the 
sweeper’s wife Patiya Chamar ; and to the gray mare was horn Bachhra, or tho Colt. All three 
began to grow by leaps and bounds. Zahir Diwan began to hunt in the jungle. One day in 
the course of his hunting he happened to go to BtLudi, and halted in the garden of Baja Sanjai. 
The Raja’s daughter, the Banl Surail, happened to be in the garden with her companions. 
Zahir Diwan entered into conversation with her and began to play at dice with hev.^^ At 
iirst tho Rani won all the goods, and finally even the person, of Zahir Diwan, He asked her 
leave to go and bathe, as he was her slave. While he was bathing, he remembered tho name of 
G6rakhnath, and then the seat on which the saint rested was moved. Some one came and put 
some dice in the waist-cloth of Zahir Diwan unawares. When Zsihir Diwan was putting on tho 
cloth he felt the dice. In great delight he went back to the Rani and asked her to play a 
second game with him. She agreed and this time Zahir Diwan won back all his goods and 
the Rtoi as well. On this he commenced to start for his home, bat the Ezlni Surail bogged 
him to take her with him- 

® The ’ascetic shews his superiority over, and even contempt for, the greater gods. 

7 In the original ndnihdl, grandmother*B honse, to which women who stray from virtue are sent. 

« Apparently hocause he would be born in his nMhdih, 

9 Here we find signs of Muhammadan influence. Kandilrt is a special worship of BSbi Fatima., in which malet- 
are not allowed to take a share. The Saint Apparent. 

n This is a stock incident in the folktales : see hiiroduciicn io Popular Heligion and FciJclore, p. 291. 
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He answered : — ‘‘ If I take thee xinmarried both thou and I will come to shame/’ 

“ Bat,” she said, If the signs of betrothal be sent, I trust thou wilt not refuse them.” 

He promised that he would accept them. So Zahir Diwan returned home, but ho did not 
forget the Rani Surail. 

To the R^ni Achhal, who had received the two grains of barley from Guru Gorakhnath, 
two sons were born at the same time — Surjan and Arjun. They were of the same age as 
Zahir Diwan. Now when the Rija of Bundi sent his Brahman and barber to perform the 
betrothal rite between his daughter and Zahir Diwan the brothers forbade the rite, as there 
was an old grudge between their family and that of the Raja of Bundi, But before they left 
the Rani Surail had strictly warned the Brahman and barber that they should on no pretence 
betroth her to any but Zahir Diwfm. So they went to the lUtja Anaar Sinh, who treated 
them with great kindness and asked the cause of their coming. They said that they had come 
to betrotli his grandson to the daughter of the Raja of Bi&ndi. On hearing this Amar Sihh 
put his hands to his ears ^2 and said : — 

I regret that I -cannot betroth ray grandson to the Blind! Rani, because I have an here- 
ditary enmity with her father.” 

The Brdhmau and the barber left the place at once and on the way they met Zahir Diwan. 
When they told him the result of their mission he said ; — 

“ I am the grandson of Amar Siiih it is true; but what have I to do with that old dotard ? 
Give the signs of betrothal to me.” 

The Brahman hesitated, but the barber spake out : — ^*0 Kahwar S^hib ! betrothal is not 
performed in this fashion.” 

At this Zahir Dtw&n smote the barber on the back with his whip and he rolled on the 
ground. 

The Brahman then said : — Mah&raj ! The barber was not altogether wrong. At the 
least some of your kinsfolk are needed for the betrothal.” 

Then ZAhir Diwan invoked the 5?aint G&rakhnath, and, as he prayed, the seat of the Gurd 
was shaken, and he at once started with a troop of his followers and reached the place. 

But the Brahman spake : — ** Sfidlius are not recognised as due witnesses of the rite of 
betrothal,” 

So Zahir Diwan invoked the aid of MahadSva and Indra and they at once appeared, and 
there, even in the jungle, the rite of betrothal was duly accomplished. Gdrakhnath gave 
to the Br&hman and the barber his consecrated ashes,, and Zahir Diw^n informed them that 
his marriage procession would start on the ninth of the dark fortnight of Bhaddh, The 
Brahmau and the barber then started and the gods returned to their heaven. 

When the Brihman and the barber reached Biindi they opened the parcel of consecrated 
ashes which Gtraklinath had given them, and found that the ashes had been turned into gems. 
When the Raja of Bundi heard that the betrothal had been performed he was wroth and beat 
the Brahman and the barber almost to death. Hearing their cries, the Rani Surail came into 
the Court, and seizing her father by the hand said ; — 

Father, it is a deadly sin to kill a Brahman. Do not kill him. What has been done 
cannot be undone even by ParamSswar himself.” 

The Raja came to his senses and the Rani Surail took the Brabman into her pnvate 
apartments and loaded him with presents. Next day the Br&hman and the barber explained 
to the RSja all that had happened in the jungle, and informed him that the marriage procession 
would arrive on the ninth night of the dark fortnight of Bhadon. The Raja hearing this was 
filled with anxiety, i*efleciing what arrangements he could make in the rainy season. But his 
ministers comforted him by saying that where wealth abounded all was possible. 


A sign of dissent or disagreement. 
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Meanwkile Zahir Diwan. took all the articles he had received at the time of betrothal 
and gave them to his mother, the Rani Bachhal, and informed her of the date o£ the wedding. 
The Rani in her turn went to her father-in-law, the Raja Amar Sin h, and informed him of all she 
had heard from her son, and laid the presents of betrothal before him. 

He answered : — “I cannot perform this marriage at this time. I will not go to the 
house and therefore I rejected the betrothal.*' 

Hearing this the Rani Bachhal wept and returned to her own apartments. She then 
called Nara Sihha Panr^ and sent him to tell her father to attend the wedding. He went 
to Sirsa Patan and placed the invitation, which consisted of a letter, gold coins, a cocoannt, red 
powder, holy rice and sweetmeats before the Raja Kahwar Pal, and to him the Psinre said : — 
The marriage of your grandson will take place on snch and such a day. Your daughter 
has sent me to inform yon that her father-in-law has refused to take any part in the ceremony. 
Everything then depends on your generosity. So you must go and get the marriage of your 
grandson duly performed.*' 

Kahwar Pal replied : — I will send all that is needful, but I will not take part in the 
procession,” 

Then Nara Sihha PAnrS retuimed to the Rnni Bflchhal and said: — ^‘No one agrees to take 
part in the marriage. Your father has also refused to join the procession. Now except yonr- 
self there is none to help your son. ” 

The Rrmi Bachhal then began to weep and said : — “ Alas for my dear husband ! Had he 
been here he would have arranged everything, and I should have been spai*ed the trouble 
which has now fallen upon me,” 

Then Zahir DiwAn answered and spake : — “ Mother ! Why dost thou weep ? If the 
Guru Gdrakhnath is still alive I shall living my bride not alone without disgrace, but with all 
due honour.” 

He then went out of the city and was absorbed in reflection on his Gurfl, and on 
this the seat of the Guru G6rakhnath was shaken. 

And he said to his disciple KanJ Pawa : — “ Let us go and complete the marriage of thy 
brother Z^hir Diwan,” 

Then Guru Gfirakhnath came with fourteen hundred disciples to Bagarsi. Zahir Diwan 
went out to receive them and told Gorakhuftth all that had occurred. 

Gurfl. G6rakhna.tli said : — Be not troubled in your mind. I will make all the arrange- 
ments.” 

Then he took a pinch of ashes from his bag and rubbed it, and lo ! all the articles 
and supplies required for the marriage — food and clothes and jewelry and equipage such 
as the eye of man had never seen, — were prepared. Also GorakhnUth invited theBfija Indra, 
who came with all his sons. With him came PArvati and Rdja Vftsuki. 

When the procession was arranged Gorakhnath said to the R.mi Bachhal : — “ My daughter I 
It is now thy part to decorate thy son with clothes and jewels, as it is time for us to start for 
the house of his father-in-law.” 

Then for the bathing of the bridegroom there came a golden pitcher from Indr«san, 
the home of the fairies. The youth was bathed and dressed with all magnificence. And 
the Raja Yasuki with his own hands invested him with the marriage robes, and the 
wedding crown was placed upon his head. Then came all the fairies of the coui*t of Raja 
Indra^® and danced before him. The heavenly musicians began to play, and when Raja Amar 
Siuh saw these divine arrangements lie was smitten with shame, and he, too, came and joined 
in the marriage, and Raja Kahwar Pal also arrived with all his equipage. So the maiTiage 
procession started and in a few days reached Bundi. 


'S See Introductton to Popular Religion and FoUlore, p. 88. 
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-“Wliy slionld you take all tLis trouble'? I -n-ill prepare a 


Now near tbe city of BHudi there was a lake, which was swollen by the rains of Autumn aud' 
they -were considering how the piocession was to cross it, when Hanuraftn arrived and said 
that he would lie down over it and all could cross on him. 

Bat Raja Yasuki said:- 
bridge at once/’ 

So m,i«h,o.Iled togeM.or, mad, atoM,, 

.cr«.ft, wat^ Th,p,.pl. rfBfiadI oa„, ,,t to tU, and U.o„ rt, 

envious of Zuhir Diwan said that none bnt Sudhus were in his party. When he he«r,l +!• 
tU,E.jaofB«adi ™™.d„d l,epaid„™,p«*t„ paLJam tL LjTMwto 
ordered a, E.ia Ve„h to ea^ood the oitj «,d lol a« army of .a.fce, appeared Z 
eorroa.^^ the rr.IIe a«d every hoae. i„ the eity of BOndi. The, ord.»d to Imrt ao 

t-"; n* • r“" 1“ *» ««1I at h^ feel 

Oa tlued^ D„v„m.dp..gato ESja Vtold to ree.U hi. ,a.k<» a.d theyforthrtto 

disappeared. On this the fears of the people ceased. ^ 

The wedding guests were invited to the marriage feast. With the trnestc .. 
mrd a.d the E4ja toot them to hi. pal, roe and ordered food to be s.r“7 

The «,rver. of the dml,» oo.Id aet «.tafy their harder *ith the rooked provieioae, all „,7S 
they consumed. Then they said : - » Take us to the store-rooms,” and there thev dell 7 n 
the supplies collected for the wedding. Nay they even ate the earth of the place Iwo fin 

Lliold "•» •>»- beeS 

So GbrakhnatR gave the EAja a pinch of his ashes and told him to nlace if • i • 
store-rooms and lo ! they were again fiUed with all manner of commodities So the wJr ® 
guests were fed and none lacked aught. ‘ °° 

'tedding party stayed there many days and the Raja of Bilndi gave ZAhir DiwAn a, 

dowry many valuables aud costly jewels. So they returned home and came to BAgarf 

One day, after the marriage was over. ZAhir DlwAn wentinto the jungle to hunt and for the 
same purpose Sarjan and Arjun also came there. ZAhir DiwAn and fl.^ fJ^ k 1 ? 

same deer. The animal fell on the ground. 

rf,of aTl “7 rt. h.,. 

But Zahir Diwan would not give them even a share of the deer 

Then they said : We will take half of the kingdom because your mother and our. 

.Btoto, ^ ,e„ „fe d,.ll « -f.. to „ thi hm- f.tt7 

of betrothal. You are a mere usurper.” 

When he heard these threats ZAhir DiwAn irrp-nr T<rr,^^l. . 

of the brothers once for all. But they fled from before him and wit 'Id 
against him before tbe king of Dehli, When he heard +>.«.•■. i -c • i. complaint 

jungle and Prithivi RAja ordered his men to seize them. They did so 1 ^ 

came to ZAhir DiwAn and told him what had happened. ^ ^ cowherds 

When she heard of the.se events the Rani BAchhal hastened to Zahir DiwAn aud entreated 

him. not to face the enemy. But he was filled with wrath k j n ^ 

hfs horse and put on his ims and armour. 


Veuns and Satunu 
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Tlien he rose up and he said to his horse : — “ Thou giuy one ! This is not the day to 
turn thy back on the foe.” 

The Rani Biichhal rushed on the battlements and cried : — “ My Zakir is going alone to 
face the enemy ! ” 

Then many a brave warrior hastened to help him, but he turned them all back save Nara 
Sihha PanrS and Patiya Chamar. When he saw them behind him, Zahir Diwan said : — 

“ Even you I cannot take with me till I test your prowess. I will fix my spear in the 
ground and he that can take it out may follow me.” 

Both of them succeeded iu taking out the spear and they followed their master. As a 
lion in a pack of jackals, so they fell upon the foe. Nara Sihha Panr^ and Patiyd Chamar 
killed many of the enemy, but at last they fell. Then Zahir Diwan commenced to cue 
down the enemy and at last they took to flight. Z^hir Diwd.n transfixed Surjan with an 
arrow and h.e died, on which Arjun began to cry like a child. Him, too, Zahir Diwan 
killed. Then he pursued l^fithivi Rfija and seized him by the scalp-lock. He turned his 
saddle round and tied him on his horse with his face towards the tail, and so he dismissed 
him with contempt. Then he cut off the heads of the twin brethren and tied them in his 
handkerchief and took their gem necklaces. Thus he returned in triumph. 

When he arrived, the Hani Bachhal his mother appeared with a golden dish, on which 
was a lamp with four wicks aud moving it over his head^® asked the result of the fight. 

Zahir Diwan answered : — “ The twin brethren have won and I am worsted,” 

Again the Rani said : — Tell me the plain truth.” 

He replied : — No battle was fought and still the quai'rel was decided.” 

On this he took out the necklaces of gems and shewed them to her. Her heart began 
to beat. Next he opened the handkerchief and shewed her the severed heads. She threw the 
golden dish on the ground, and he said : — 

** Mother, now recognise which is the head of Sarjan and which that of Arjun.” 

She recognised the heads and said : — *'Dost thou shew thy pride by killing thy brethren 'r 
Dost thou not feel ashamed and disgraced ?” 

When he heard these words, Zahii* Diwan turned his back upon his mother and went into* 
the jungle. 

Then came the month of Siiwan, when newly married brides put on gorgeous apparel and 
swing beneath the trees. But the Rani Surail, wife of Zahir Diwan, did naught hut weep and 
lament, being separated from her beloved. Then Zahir Diwiin said to bis horse HUa: — 

Let us go and see thy brother’s wife, who is weeping for thy brother.” 

He came to the gate at night and called to the guards : — “ Open. ” 

The guard replied : “ Who art thou — a thief or a demon ?” 

He answered : — “ Open the door. I am the house-master.” 

The guard replied : — “I will not open the door at night.” 

One day,” answered Zahir Diwan, ‘ I will cut thy flesh from ofE thy bones.” 

And so he returned to the forest. 

At this time the Banl Surail saw in a dream that her husband had arrived, and that her 
watchman would not open the door. In the morning she told him her dream and the watch- 
man wept : — 

“How could I know that he would come ? A man came at night and I dared not open the 
door. Alas for me!” 

On this the Rani wept and next night she sat close to the door, and at the same hour 
her husband came as before and called to the guard. 


For the wave rite, see o$, cit, p. 199. 
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The Bani cried : — “ Who art thou that comest in the dead of night 

Zahir Diwfi.n answered : — ** I am the house-master.” 

She said : — you are the house-master come in by making your horse jump over the roof.*’ 

Hearing these words he spurred his horse and jumped over the roof, and alighted in the 
courtyard. The maid-servant tied up the horse and gave food to her master. The Rani Surail 
fell at his feet and wept, and brought water to bathe him. Then they began to play at dice. 
When the night was far spent Zahir went away, promising to return soon. 

In this way for some time he used to visit his Rani by night.^® The Rani used to sleep by 
day, and at night she decorated herself to receive him. Then the news spread in the city that 
some one used to visit the Bfini Surail by night. So the Rani Bachhal went to the Banl Surail,- 
and found her daughter-in-law in child. 

She said; — “ Why hast thou committed so great a wrong to my son 

She answered: — “I have done no wrong. My husband is alive.” 

But the Bitm Bsichhal would not believe her. Then the Rani Surail said : — 

Why do you not believe me ? Tour son is alive and he visits me every night.” 

The Rani Bachhal prayed : — “ Let me see him once.” 

She answered : — “ Come here at night and you shall see him.” 

So the Rani Bachhal came by night to the house of the Rani Surail and saw her son; bat 
when his eye fell upon his mother he veiled his face and mounting his horse departed.^^ 
mother and wife followed him crying— 

«« Why art thou leaving us ?” 

But he turned a deaf ear to their voice. The Rani Surail, ho wexer, soon overtook him and 
seized the rein of his horse. Zd,hir Dtwd.n then thought of his Q-urfl G6raknath and 
descended below the earth. The wretched women returned home and lamented him bitterly. 

Now the place where Zahir DiwAn descended below the earth is at a distance of 
nine kds from Nto and twenty-seven k6s from Hissar. And many pilgrims visit the 
place where his tomb is erected. It is known as Zdhir Biwan kd nftna kd. ujara khdra — 
The deserted mound of the grandfather of Zahir Diwan. There multitudes of men 
assemble in the month of Bhadoii. Besides this, in many villages, are platforms raised in his 
.honour. 

Note. 

This is a very complete and interesting legend of the life of Z4hir Diwan and shews all 
through a good deal of fine, natural, chivalrous feeling. The high position women take in it is 
noticeable. It runs on different lines from that given by Major Temple in Legends of tJie 
Panjdh, Vol. I. p. 121, fE. I have given a short account of Guga and quoted some of the litera- 
ture on the subject in my Introduction to Popular Religion and Folklore, p. 133 sg, [In Vol. 
III. p, 261 of the Legends I give a long version of the Gugu stoay, which runs much on the 
lines of Mr. Crooke’s valuable version* I also recognize many bits of stories in the above 
legend, which are often fastened on to other heroes. jE?. g,, V^snki is connected with 
Ghazi Saiar in the Legends, Vol. I. p. 117 fE., and the doings of the serpents at Bundi may be 
compared with their doings at Safid6fi in connection with the modern version of the story of 
Parikshit and Janamejaya (Legends, VoL I. p. 418 fE.) The conversation of Gfiga with Surail 
is comparable with that between Raja Rasalu and various women he is mixed up with 
(Legends, Vol. I. p. 50 ff., 209 ff., etc., vide index). In the Legends, Vol. I. p. 166 fE., I give 
another version of the story of Guga and the Brahmant. — En.] 

On this custom of a husband visiting the bride by stealth, see Lubbock, Origin of Civilisation (p. 81 sq.) 
w Appsiently some breach of a primitive marriage taboo, as in the case of Urvas!; see Lang, Custom and Myth, 
pp. 64 sqq. 
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NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 

BY J. M. CAMBBELL, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

{Coniinued from j). 32.) 

(c) Metals. 

T he class of articles, which, next to fire and water, have special power over spirits, aremetaics. 

Among the metals which have power over spirits, copper, lead and gold, are 
noticed, but the most important is iron.^^oa ^11 cases of seizures and swooning iron is td 
great value, either applied hot, or as a lancet to let blood. This seems to be the base of the almo.sL 
universal belief that iron has great power over spirits. So the Vaishnavas stamp their bodies with 
red-hot iron seals, and when the body of a pregnant woman is carried out of a Hindu house, a 
nail or a horse -shoe is driven into the threshold to bar the spirit from coming hack. Among the 
Prabhiis of Bombay, after the biith of a child, an iron bar is thrust across the door of the lying- 
in room, and a pen-knife is placed under the mother’s bed to ward off evil si^irits.^o^* The fir.st 
thing a Bombay Prabhu looks at after waking is a gold ring.^ The Kunbis of Kohiba put an 
iron hook, or poker, under the cot of a lying-in woman to keep off evil spirits.*^ The belk*i 
that spirits are afraid of iron is so strong among the Kolis, V^lvals and other lower cla.sses of 
Thana, that whenever they go at night to their fields or gardens they keep with them a sti»-*k 
with loose iron rings to frighten evil spirits.^ Among the Vadvals, or gardeners of Thsinsi, an iron 
bar is laid across the threshold of tbe lying-in room, in order that the evil spirits may not come 
inside.^ When a Hindu child is taken to visit a relation, copper or silver coin is put into its 
hand at the time of leave-taking.^ During a thunder-storm Konkanl Marathas throw their 
axes and sickles out of doors to scare the lightning.® Among the Bombay Parsis, women in 
child-bed are made to lie on an iron bed-stead for forty days, and the dead are carried on an 
iron bier ,7 The Parsi women in their monthly sickness are fed from an iron dish,® In Gujarat 
Matia Knnbi women, for a fortnight after a birth, never go out without caiu’yiiig a knife or a 
sickle. The BhAts of Gujarat set a dagger near the new-born child on the fifth evening when 
the chhati spirit is believed to come, A dagger and a sword are laid in the Bhatia woman’s lying- 
in room. Among Gujarat Sravaks the bridegroom carries, for fourteen days before the wedding, 
a sword,® In Kathiawar gold and curds are put into the dying Rajput’s month.^® In Gujarat 
the Musalman bridegroom carries a poignard and the Musalman bride a kuife.^^ The Dekbnn 
RaniOsis, after a birth, set up in the lying-in room a needle or an arrow in a millet stalk, and 
at their weddings the bridegroom holds a dagger in one hand and a friend holds a sword ove? 
his head.^2 The Kunbis of Poona on the Dasahra day Avorship iron tools,^® and they use lioi 
iron as a cure in certain complaints.^^ The Pard^si Bhadbhujas of Poona tie a piece of iron, 
about the size of a shilling, to the boy’s and the girl’s wrists at the time of marriage.^® The Telugu 
NhAvis of Poona lay the new-born child by its mother, and at the head of the bed set a dagger, 
a lemon, and a cane.i® Among the Kasik Malis if a woman dies in child -bed, as the body leaves 
the house, a horse-shoe is driven into the threshold, and w^hile carrying the bier raid grain is 
strewn on the ground that the spirit may not come back.^^ In the possession of the Maharaja 
of Kolhapur is a gold ynoliar, and when a woman is in labour, water is poured over the mohar and 
given her to drink.^® The Kdlhapur LihgAyats, on the way to the burial-gx'ound, at intervals 

looa The P&rsis in some cases pnrihed a man from a load ladle (Fendidfid, Vol. IV. pp. 40-42). Barton 
Anatomy of Melcenclioly, p. 435) says gold is an antidote to spirits, and gold rings are worn to keep spirits away. 
Of the use of copper coins and of bells examples are given below. 

wob Mr. K Kaghunfith’s Pdfdnd PrdbMs, p. 45, i Prom MS. Ifotes. « Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XI. p. 5u. 

3 Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. * Op. cit., ioc. cii, ® Information from Mr, Gk)vindrao Pandit. 

* Information from the peon Bombay Gazetteer, Vol, XIII. p. 270. 

s Vendiddd Fargard, Vol, XVI. ; Bleeka Khordah Avesia, p. 121. a Information from Mr. Bhimbhai. 

Information from Colonel Barton. “ Information from Mr. Pazal. 

12 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVHI. p. 419. Op. cii. Vol. XVni.p. 294. 

^ ‘Proms. By. Lit. Soc. Vol. HI. p. 247. l’® Op. cii. Vol. HI. p. 321. 

M Op- cii. Vol. m. p. 381. Prom MS. Kotes. Information from Mr. Barvc\ 
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scatter betel leaves and copper coins.^® Among tbe Dbarwar Liiigayats, before the body is 
buried, twenty-one small pieces of copper with some religious words written on them 
are laid on the body .20 That the origin of iron as a spirit scarer lies in its value in 
cases of actual cautery finds support in the practice prevalent among the Dharwar 
Masalars of branding new-born children with a red-hot needle in the form of a cross .21 
Among the Madhav Brahmans of Dharway, when a woman suffers much during child-bii'th, old 
gold coins are washed, and the water is given her to drink 22 The Bijapur Radis lay copper 
coins on the spot where the funeral pyre is built 23 The Beni-IsrAlls of Western India lay a 
knife under a babe’s pillow to keep oft spirits.24 The Gonds have a god called Chuda Pen in 
the form of an iron bracelet.S3 At Gond marriages copper coins are waved round the 
bridegroom’s head and coins are worshipped by the Gaiti Gonds.2® The Oraons lay a coin in 
the mouth of the dead, 27 originally to keep the spirit from leaving the body .28 The Greeks 
and Romans continued the practise, explaining it by saying the coin was to pay Charon.2» 
III Bengal, when the father sees the new-born child for the first time he puts money in its hands.'^o 
The arrow heads and other iron weapons, found in rudesfcone tombs in the Nilgiris, seem placed 
there with the object of keeping ofE evil spirits, not for the use of the dead .21 

The Caunii, an ancient nation of Lesser Asia, at certain seasons met in armour and beat the air 
with lances and went to the boundary to drive away foreign spints.22 When an Arab sees a 
whirlwind he says : — ‘‘ Hadid^ hadid, yd mash itm,” — that is, “Iron, iron, oh thou vile one ! ”88 

Among the Burmans, if a woman gives birth to a still-horn child, a piece of iron is placed in 
the cloth in which the body is wrapped, and at the burial a member of the family says : — “ Never 
return to thy mother’s womb till this metal becomes soft as down.”8^ The ascetics or hermits in 
Burma carry an h*on staff hung with rings.88 fpjjg Burmans put pellets of gold under the skin to 
be wound-proof ,88 The Siam king’s sword is dipped into holy water, and the water is drank by 
the king at the time of coronation.87 The Chinese authorities objected to the Shanghai-Woosung 
Railway because it would disturb the spirits of the earth and the air, and so lower the value 
of property .88 When a Chinese child is sick, it is carried along the street by the mother, who 
drops coins at every ten paces, or, if the chDd is very bad, its body is rubbed with the coins and 
they are thrown into the street .89 In China, -when a person is sick of a devihsent epidemic, a 
sword, if possible a sword which has cut off a eriminal’s head, is hung over his bed,^9 and coins, 
generally pierced coins, are worn as charms.^ A sword is a sacred emblem in Japan kept in 
the temple of Atfiuta .^2 

In North -Vrest Africa Musalman women, when pregnant, often sit on an old iron gun to be 
relieved of dangei's of child-birth,^8 

A queen iu South Africa, says Dr, Livingstone, had a number of iron rings on her ankles 
with little bits of sheet iron fixed to them,^^ In North Africa, the fire doctor generally keeps 


13 From MS. Nofcos. ^ Bombay Gazetteer^ Yol. XXII, p, 115. Op. cit Yol. XXII. p. 211. 

22 Op. cit. Yol. XXn. p. 74. 32 Op. cit. Yol. XXIII. p, 155. ^ Op. cit. Yol. XYHI. p. 526. 

26 Hislop's AhoTuifinal Tribes of tlie Central Provinces App. III. 36 Qp, cit. p. 18. 

^ Op. cit. p. 22. 28 Dalton's VescripUve Ethnology of Bengal, p. 261. 

33 The great god of the Central Province Gaiti Gonds is a pice in a hollow piece of bamboo. A space, a foot 
square, is cleared at the foot of some holy tree, the pice is brought in its bamboo case, taken out and laid on the 
ground. Heaps of v* a heap for each deity they worship, are arranged round the pice ; chickens and goats (formerly 
cows were offered) arc fed on the rice, killed, and their blood sprinkled between the pice and the rice. On the 
blood liquor is poured. The pice is then put in the case (Hislop’a Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, p. 22). 

3* Ward's Vieiv of i he Hindus, Yol III. p. 156. ^ Joivr. Bthno. Soc. Yol. I.»p. 161. 

33 Herod. I. in H.ftne, Yol. II. p. 399. ss f’rom MS. Notes. 34 Shway Yoe's The Burman, Yol. I. p, 3. 

33 Op* cif, Yol. T. p, 169. 3® Yule's Cathay, Yol. I. p. 94. [And of silver. — En.} 

37 Jones' Crowns, p. 436. [This belongs apparently to the section on Water. — En.J 

38 Captain H. O. {Solby, E. E. ss Gray's China, Yol. II. p. 30. ^3 Op, cif. Yol. II. p. 31. 

Jour. JEthno. roc. Yol* I. p. 39. *3 Reed's Jqp aw, Yol. H. p. 269. 

*3 Hay's Western Barbary, p. 117. Dr. Livingstone’s Trcuods in South Africa, p. 273. 
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with him a small charcoal fire, a paii* of bellows and some iron rods- When a patient thinks 
himself bewitched, the doctor makes him lie down, pulls aside the clothes from his back, and, 
making his rod of iron red-hot, draws it with a hissing sound across the back and loins of the sick 
person in the name of God>® Actual cautery with a red hot iron is a favourite I’emedy with the 
Moors.^® In Madagascar the chief post of the house has a silver chain fastened to 

So great is the power of iron over spirits, that the guardian spirit in fire must not be 
touched with a sword or iron. So the Tartars Tvould not (1246) touch fire with a knife. 
Pythagoras (B.C. 600) said that fire should not be stirred with a sword.^® The same belie 1; 
occurs iu North-East Asia and North America. In Russia to break faggots with a poker might 
cause an ancestor to fall into hell, — that is, might drive away the guardian ancestral spirit 
from his hearth-home.'^® A similar reason may explain why the Romans would not cut. 
certain plants with a knife, and why religious monuments were long made of undressed stone. 
The Romans believed that if an iron spike was driven in the ground, where a person was 
attacked by the falling sickness, he would never be again seized.^® The Romans kept a 
javelin in a lying-in room to give the mother easy delivery, and drove large coffin nail^n 
ill the side-posts of doors to drive off spirits.®® Any one finding a cast horse-shoe in the road, 
and laying it up, will be cured of the yox, or hiccup, by thinking of the place where the 
shoe was put.®® In the Roman tombs opened at Maycnce, in women's coffins, bracelets, ringh, 
needles and censors for burning incense were found.®* 

The Danish women, before putting a child in a cradle, to prevent evil spirits from Imrting 
the child, fasten garlic, salt and steel to the ci-adlc."^® In Sweden a knife, or other steel 
implement, is laid in the cradle of an unbaptized child to keep oil spirits. Bathers throw steel 
into the water, and say;— “Neck, Neck, steel in strand, thy father was a steel-thief, thy 
mother a needle-thief, so far shalt thou be hence as this cry is heard.*’®® The young Gennau 
'warriors (A- T), 100) wore an iron chain,®' and the Briiish mothers gave their children their 
first food ofi the father’s sword.®® The Germans used to lay three knives for the Three 
Mothers,®® probably at first to drive them away, though they afterwards seem to have laid 
offerings on the blades. 

In 1691, in the Scotch Highlands, cold iron was put in a lying-in woman’s bed to 
keep off the fairies, the reason being that, as iron n ines lay near to hell, iron had an 
unpleasant savour to those fascinating creatures.®® In Suffolk (1780) it was believed that 
an old horse-shoe buried under the threshold of a 'tch kept her in at niglit.®^ That 
no elf or nightmare should ride on a woman in cl ihi bed, and that an infant may not be 
carried away by an owl, a knife should be kept i n i.he couch,®® In early England the 
fiend-sick patient had to drink out of a church bell.®’^ Middle-Age Europe believed that 
spirits could be hurt by swords and lances.®* The belief that a horse-shoe keeps off spirits, is 


« BoTalf’s Morocco, p. 82. 0/. ante, p. 20. « Op. cit p. 81. Sibree’s McLdagascar, p. 287. 

« Early History of Man, p. 277. Compare (Maegregor's Silhs, Vol. 1. p. 91) when the Sith leader Guru 
Govind (1680) was forced to eat heef he first turned over the flesh with a knife. The sense seems to be that the 
iron drove out the divine cow-spirit. IVhat GOyind ate was therefor^i no longer cow^s flesh. 

*9 Op. cif p 277. Phuy'^ Ifafural Misiory, Book s.xviii. Chap. 6. 

51 Op. dt. Book xxviii. Chap. 4. Op. cif. Book xxxiv. Chap. 15. 

58 Pliny’s Natural History, Book xsyiii. Chap. 20. In some Roman British tombs large nails have been foun<i 
(IVright’s Celt, Eomm and Saxon, pp. 302, 301. 306, 310). Perhaps the (object, as among the Cheremiss Indians, wa- 
to secure the body in the coffin {Tylor's Primitvue Culture, Vol. I. p. 29). 


5* Bombay Gazette, 5th February, 1884. 

56 Henderson’s Folk-Lore (2nd Edition), p. 231. 
58 Tacitus’ Oxford Tracis, Vol. H. p. 856. 

68 Scott’s Demonology and Witchcraft, p. 164. 

62 Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol. III. p. 250. 
6^ Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 738. 


55 Brand’b Popular Anitqtiities, VoL II. p. 73. 
57 Tacitus C^ermania. Chap. p. 31. 

50 Wright’p Celt, Poman and Saxon, pp. 283-287 
61 Moore’s Oriental Fragments, p. 413. 
es T}jIov'b Primitive Ouliure, Vol II. p. 140. 
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common in England and Scotland.®® A horse-shoe keeps o-ff spirits and witches, according to 
the couplet : — Straw laid across her path, the witch retards. The horse-shoe nailed, each house- 
hold guards.*’®® In England (about 1612) it was considered lucky for a man to find a piece of 
iron,®7 la North-West Scotland, gold and silver cured the eJBPects of the evil In England, 

it is bad luck to make a present of a knife, and in North England, unless a nominal price is given, 
no one should take a pi*esent of a knife, for a “knife severs love.**®® Pins are used in England 
in many cures. To cure warts jn’ick them with a pin and drive the pin into an ash tree.*® in 
England, a child afflicted with an eruption is cored by being rubbed with a half sovereign,'J^ 
and in Dumfriesliire the Locherby penny cures cow-madness.^® Northumberland pins arc 
thrown into the wishing well at Wooler/® On New Year's Eve you should have money in 3 ''our 
pocket, and it is unlucky to have no money in your pocket when you first hear the cuckoo.^*' 

The belief that spirits fear iron and a ring is perhaps the origin of the saeredness of 
the key. In England a key was used in divination. A key is heated and laid on the back to cure 
lumbago, and is pnt down the back of the neck to stop bleeding at the nose. With the house-key 
and a frying pan fiends are scared and bees tempted to alight After a death the hive is tapped 
thrice with a door key.^® In some parts of Scotland, when a bride and bridegroom enter their 
home, each carries a key — the husband a door key and the woman a bunch of keys.^® 

In Wiltshire (1874;) a labourer’s wife asked a clergj^maii for a sacrament sliilliiig to tie round 
her child’s neck to cure fits.®® A “heart-grown,” — that is, a fairy- witched, child in England is 
laid naked on the blacksmith’s anvil. The blacksmith lifts his hammer as if to strike hot iron, 
but brings it down gently. Three taps of the hammer cure the child.®^ 


XJrine. — The nest most important power over spirits is urine. Urine is a widely 
used medicine.®® From the ammonia it contains, urine is useful in two ways: in rocoveriixr 
from swooning, fainting, nervous and other seizures, and in staunching bleeding. Both of these 
properties shew power over spints. In restoring consciousness the power over the opiDressimr 
evil spirit is evident, and in staunching blood urine drives away a spirit, in accordance woth 
the early belief that wounds bleed because they are sucked by spirits 8® The use of cow’s 
urine, as a purifier, is common among all higher class Hindus. It is the regular means ot 
getting rid of the ceremonial impurity which a birth or a death in a family causes, and it 
ought to be taken on certain festivals and highdays. The importance of cow’s and bull’s urine 
as a purifier among the Hindus and still more among the Persians, seems to shew that cow 


®Iu London, m 1693, most West End houses had a horse-shoe nailed in the threshold, because it laid evil 
spirits. The practice was universal in Wales in 1812 (Leslie’s Harly Races of Hcoiland n 423^ . 

“ horso-shoe naUed to the r^<y,Vs mast (Dysr-a Wit. I fnT 
rho oaOa of the horse-shoe oaght to he turned up. Compare Eeginald Scott on the owe by empathy -1 ttat i ’ 
treating the vreapon, not the wound. H they stroke the sword up, the party feels no pain • thev draw T 

down, the p^ is intolerable. See Note 2, Keginald, in Scott’s £aiy. ^ ‘ 7 draw the fingers 

m Brand’s Popular ^niiguities, Vol. III. p. 251 

« :^tohoU s HiyWond SuperstiMons. p. 87 . ®8 Henderson’s Foli-Lore, p. 118. «• Op. Hi p 189 

„ 0 «* Ki n « T. . ” <»*• P. 2S0," 

It T^' ' fiir 1<1A Dyer s Polfc-iore, p. 57. Honderson’sPolft-iore, p. 288 

Dyer*a Jr'olAi-Lore, p. 124, 78 o« cit n 128 79 i » -n ,7 ^ ^ 

«• Dyer’s PoU-Lor*^ 1 116. Henderson’s Po p. 33 . 

In the Kdnkan, near Bombay, no medicine is so Wely nssd in ohS^SZ^^aTfe 
(Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi). Accordingto Pandit TSm^smhvi, [NigMnturOj, pp 174 175'' rine kinds of 

an ewo, an elephant and a camol. Human urine destroys worms and removes phloffm wind insani+v* nnd? ^ ’ 

vof iH-S “ 

pant ^ noticed under » spirit tulL” * ^ spirit-posseBsion are greatest. The 
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and bull worship are greatly due to the healing value of their urine. Human urine is also 
believed to have a great power over spirits. 

Among Ratnagiri Marathas human urine is used to cure cough and snake -bite.®® Among 
lower class Muhammadans, Hindus and Portuguese in Gujarat and Bombay, people, 
when they have had a bad fall, or when they are severely beaten, drink their own urine. 
They say that it has the same intoxicating and reviving power as brandy.®® In Sind 
and other parts of India, to bathe it with urine is a common cure for a bleeding wound. 
In the East Dekhaii, the exorcist keeps urine in a bottle and threatens to make the spirit 
drink it, if he does not tell who he is. The filthy food which spirits eat shews that it 
is not its nastiness which makes the spirit fear urine. A Hindu in a haunted place will 
make water in a circle and sit secure in the middle : or, if he must move on, he will make 
water on his left foot, and the spirits will fly.®^ 

Among the Persians and the Parsis the use of urine is still commoner, because their 
fear of spirits is greater. After the thread-prayer the Parsi every morning should drink 
and wash his hands in cow’s urine. It is a sin to wash the hands in water till they 
have been washed in urine.®® That the urine of an ox or of a bull is equally cleansing as the 
urine of a cow,®® supports the view that the cow was worshipped, rather because of 
the value of its urine, than because of the value of its milk. So also the fifth most 
acceptable place in the (Farsi) universe is where cattle and beasts of burden leave their 
mine.®® Among Parsis defiled garments are washed in cow’s niine.®i Corpse -bearers should 
wash their bodies and hair with urme.®2 Any one who touches a dead body should wash 
his hands in cow’s urine, and the spirit of corruption will be driven out.®® In some cases it 
is enough to sprinkle the clothes with urine, hut a woman who gives birth to a dead 
child must drink cow’s urine and ashes, and wash her body with urine,®^ Besides, in their 
religious services, urine is commonly used and highly valued as a medicine by Parsis. 

Urine was greatly valued as a medicine by the Romans. Pliny®® notices asp’s urine as 
a cure for the drowsiness which follows an asp sting. He mentions the urine of camels, apes, 
wild boars, asses, and horses as curing many diseases.®® The examples are valuable as 
shewing one of the grounds on which these animals were worshipped, A boy’s urine cured 
fever, ®^ a man’s urine cured gout,®® and whoever dropped his urine on his foot in the early 
morning, was safe from any charm.®® The use of urine is seldom recorded in books of travels 
or of onsboms This is probably from an idea that the habit has no special meaning or interest, 
rather than that it has not been noticed.^®® Even where no reference has been made to the use 
of urine, cases are recorded of the tails of cattle being used to sprinkle holy water This 
suggests that the yak or Tibet ox tails, which were so commonly borne close to Hindu kings 
and which appear in old Buddhist and other sculptures and paintings, were valued as spirit- 
scarers rather than as £Ly -whisks. 


85 Information from the peon BdibAijt, Information from Mr. Fazal Lntfulla. 

87 Compare Pliny {Natizml Sidory, Bodk.%s.vm, Chap. VI). He who every morning droppeth his own urine 
on his feet shall be secure from every charm and poison. 

88 Bleek’s Khordah Avesta, p. 166. 

89 Vendiddd Fargardt Vol. XIS. pp. 70-73 ; Bleek’s KhordaTi Avesta, Yol. I. p. 140. 


9® Khordah Avesta^ Yol. 1. p. 21, 

93 Bleek’s Avesta, VendAd&d, p. 84, 

95 Pliny’s Naiwral JEListorg, Book xxix. Chap. 4. 
9T Ojp, dt. Book xxviii. Chap, 11. 

99 Pliny's Katwral Eistoryt Book xxviii. Chap, 6. 


91 Op. cit Yol. I. p. 58. 99 Op, ciJ. Yol. I. p. 70. 

94 Bleek’s Khordah Avesta, pp. 46, 48, 64. 

96 Op. cit. Book xxviii. Chaps. 8, 11, 12, 17, 19. 

98 Op. cit. Bock sxviii. Chap. 6. 

This seems to explain why the fasdnus was hung round 
children’s necks and under warrior’s triumphal oars (op. cit. Book xxviii. Chap. 4). The Hindus have the same 
belief that spirits fear the private parts of a man. 

100 Tylor’s {Primitive Culfrure, Vol. II. p. 4^3) reference to the Hottentots smearing mother and child with 
urine in their unclean way seems a ease in point. It is doubtful whether he intentionally left out other references, 
as he mentions the Parsl practice in detail (op. at. Yol. II. p. 438). 

1 Tylor's Primitive (Mture, Yol. II. p. 533. 
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Bombay Hindus use co-w’s urine as a modiciue as -well as a purifier. In the Koukan, 
cow’s urine is considered a specific for worms, from which young children are apt to 
sufter. The Brahmans and Prabhus of Bombay, on the eleventh day after a death, become 
purified by drinking cow’s urine. The Brahmans in Bombay, after a child is born, keep cow’s 
urine, with 7 hi 7 t% leaves floating in it, at the entrance of the lying-in room, and no one is allowed 

to enter the room without first sprinkling the urine on his feet with the 7ihYi leaves. Among 

the Prabhus of Bombay, on the tenth day after child-birth, cow’s urine is sprinkled all over the 
house ; and, to free them from all impurity, each member of the household thrice drinks about 
a teaspoonful of the pancliagdvija, — that is, clarified butter, curds, milk, honey and cow’s 
urine.2 In Poona, drops of urine and Ganges water are poured into the dying Raul’s iuouih.3 
The Dh5rs of Ahmadriagar spill a pot of cow’s urine on the grave, ^ and the hTaradfiv Shimpis of 
Ahmadnagar, on return from a funeral, dip a twig in cow’s urine and sprinkle tlieir heads 
with it.® Among the Dhar war Lingayats the holiest of the holy water which is drunk by 
laymen is that in which the stone ling of the high priest has been bathed.^ The Gosavis of 
Belgaum, after a death, are purified by drinking the five products of the cow,® On one fast 
nothing but cow’s ni’ine is drunk by Hindus.® Fryer^® (1673) notices how the Banias of Surat 
“ take delight in the stale urine of a cow, besprinkling themselves with it, as a Christian with 
holy water, or a Musalman with rose water: nay, more, they even use it as a potion or filler, and 
after it bid the devil do his worst.” The NMrs of Malabar consider urine to be a purifier, and 
have water, cow’s milk and cow’s uriue poured over them on the fifth, tenth and fifteenth days 
afteradeath.il Oderic (1320) says : — “ In Malabar the people take two basins, one of gold, the 
other of silver, and when the ox is brought from the stalls they put these under him and catch 
urine in one and dung in the other. With the urine they wash their faee and with the dung 
they daub themselves on the middle of the forehead, on the balls of the cheeks, and on the 
middle of the chest.”i* According to the Ddbistdu^^ human urine was drunk by some yog^s. 

The Burman priests use as medicine the urine of a cow or a black bullock, on which the 
juice of the lemon or other sour fruit has been poured.i* In China cow and horse urine are 
considered an excellent lotion for skin disease, and also for destroying white ants.i® In the 
Philippine Islands the first excrements of a new-born babe are a cure for snake and dog 
bites.i® 

The Dinkas of the White Nile make their hair a foxy red by continual washing with cow’s 
urine.i^ The Shillooks of the White Nile, if fairly off, cover their bod}'' with a rusty coating of 
cowdung ashes : with them dry ashes and cow’s urine are indispensable articles of toilet. 
According to a widespread African practice, milk vessels are washed with cow’s urine instead 
of with salt.i® The Dinkas of the White Nil© burn cow-dung and smear themselves with the 
ashes ; they also use cow’s urine in washing dishes.^® Hottentot sorcerers or rain bringers 
procure rain by scattering their urine over a fire.®® At a Moor wedding in West Africa a 
present of urine from the bride’s person is sent as a special compliment, and is dashed in the 
receiver’s £ace.®i Child’s urine painted on the affected spot is considered a cure for sores in 
Central Africa.®® 

The Indians of Peru, in South America, wash their hair in urine, and the Spanish American 
women do the same.®® 


3 K. Eagrhtmatli’s Pdt^^m Prahlms, p. 48. 

* Op. cit. Vol. XVII. p. 169. 

® Bonibay Gazetteer ^ Vol. XVn. p. 127. 

» Oj>. cit, Vol. XXI p. 184. 

** Voyages, p. 92. 

1* Yule’s Cathay, Vol. H. p. 7S. 
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The Highlanders in the seventeenth century used to sprinkle their cattle with urine on the 
first Monday in every quarter.^^ In Scotland, in Perthshire, urine is used as a cure for wasp- 
stings.3® In the South of Ireland, especially in the outlying parts, among the lower orders, the 
drinking of human urine is a not uncommon cure for diseases.2® In England, in the seventeenth 
century, urine was considered to be a book of fate.27 In the Highlands of Scotland water and 
oil of hnman dung were believed to be very effective against madness, and the urine of the 
bear mixed in vinegar was said to oni'e epilepsy.®® 

The less important articles which are holioved to have power over spirits, because 
they have been found to cure diseases, may be shortly noted in alphabetic order : — 

Ashes, called by Hindus ralcsJid or protection and mbhuti or prosperity, are much used by 
them as purifiers, that is, as spirit-drivers. Though ashes are sometimes taken internally as a 
medicine, the reason why they are considered specially potent against spirits seems to be their 
power of staunching blood and of healing sores. The following illustrate the common Hindu 
use of ashes to keep off spirits. The Lingiiyat rubs his brow with cow-dung ashes, and 
ascetics cover their whole bodies with ashes. The Yaidus of Poona get purified by rubbing 
their bodies with ashes, and a Dekhan medium surrounds a possessed man with a circle of 
ashes. In DhArwAr, as a cure for head-achc, ashes are thrown on the head or applied to any 
other part of the body that pains,®i In Belganm, among the Bhats, a person excommunicated 
from the caste is re-admitted on swallowing ashes given him by the caste teacher.®® In Bijapur, 
ashes from the censer of Maruti, or other guardian deity, is one of the chief means of soaring 
spirits. When an Ambig, or fisherman of Bijapur, is possessed, he is set before a god, and his 
brow is rubbed with ashes.®® The Kfiiigaris of KAnara get from the washerman, on the third 
flay after a death, wood-ashes and water, and the Dhors get cow-dung ashes once a year from 
the head of the Liugayat monastery of Chitradrfiga in Mysore.®^ Among the Halvakki Vsikkals 
of KAnara, on the third day after a birth, the people and their house ai’e purified by the washerman 
sprinkling on them, and in the house, water mixed with ashes and potash.®® High-class Hindu 
females in Western India, during the Divali holidays, draw lines of rdugolt (husk-ashes) in front 
of their houses. Among the Hindus, bhasma sndna, or ash bathing, is considered as good and 
purifying as bathing in water.®® The Hindu religious book, BrahmottarJehand, states that a 
great ascetic applied ashes to the body of a king named Bhadx’ayu, and from that time the king 
because famous for strength, glory, courage, and power of memory.®^ The Beni-Isra'ils of 
Bombay, at a birth, to keep off evil spirits, draw lines of ashes outside of the mother’s room. 
A Parsi woman after child-birth drinks ashes mixed with cow’s urine.®® The Parsis strew 
their fields with the ashes of the sacred fire.®® 


The Jews in grief covered themselves with ashes and sackcloth.^® In Central Asia ashes 
are used to staunch bleeding in cases of circumcision.*’- 

The Papuans, when they see a stranger, throw ashes, lime, and sand over tbeir own 
bodies.*® In consequence of their belief that spirits enter by the hair, the people of the Arm 
Islands, west of Guinea, wash their hair with ashes and lime.*® 

According to Pliny, horse-dung ashes, used with egg-shells, are good, for staunching 
blood.** The Romans believed that the ashes of a calf purified.*® They considered ashes sovran 


s* Brand’s Pojoulir Antiqidiids, Vol. 1. p, 13. 
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for staunching blood. The ashes of a sacred pregnant cow were preserved in the temple of 
Vesta at Rome, with bean stalks, as a means of expiation.^® 

In a Russian story, cow-ashes mixed with excrement, bring good luck/7 In Russia 
wine and water are used in extreme unction, and incense ashes are laid with the dead.^® 
In Poland, when “the white folk torment a sick man, a bed of pease-balm is made, a sheet 
spread over it, and the patient is laid thereon. A person walks round him carrying on his 
back a sieve full of ashes, and letting the ashes run out till the floor all round the bed 
is covered with them. The first thing next morning is to count all the lines in the 
ashes, and some one goes silently, greeting no one on the way, and reports the number 
to the wise woman, who prescribes accordingly. Spirits are believed to leave their tracks in the 
ashes, which are thus strewn.^® In France, in some religious houses, the dying breathed Jiis last 
lying on ashes.®® In Roman Catholic Europe, people are marked with a cross of ashes.®^ With 
ashes of palm-leaves the Roman Catholic priest signs the foreheads of his people in the form of a 
cross.®® Ash- Wednesday, which is the first day of Lent, is called so from the ancient ceremony 
of blessing ashes on that day.®® Ashes of box-tree leaf were used in the same way as palm ashes, 
and on Palm Sunday were given by the priests as an exorcism against ague and worms.®^ In 
England, it was believed that any person who is to die within the year will have his footprints 
marked in ashes on St. Mark’s Eve, April 25th.®® In England, people used to examine ashes to 
see the foot-prints of a future husband or wife,®® and ring-worm was cured by dropping ashes on 
the afEected place.®^ 

Beating. — Spirits fear beating. So St. Francis flogged himself to keep o£ the devil,®® 
and Merlin ordered a weekly whipping to disenchant Dulcinea.®® At Tarapur, in the K6nkan, 
in 1673, M. Dellon saw, in the cloister of the Chux’ch of Misericordia, penitents with covered 
faces and bare shoulders wounding themselves with whips containing bits of iron.®® The 
practice of self -flogging for the removal of sins seems to have been introdnoed into the K6nkan 
by the Jesuits. In 1551 a Jesuit named Gas par established a society of penitents, who, when 
the preacher aroused a feeling of sorrow and shame, lashed themselves with thongs, and cut 
themselves with iron blades till the blood flowed,®^ 

Among the Dekhan Mhars, when a man is possessed by a spirit, and the spirit does not 
tell his name, the possessed man is slapped with a shoe, his fingers are pinched, and he is caiicd.®® 
In Sh61S,pur, among the Liiigayats, the woman who names the child has her back beaten with 
gentle blows,®® and, among the MAngs of Sh61apur, at their wedding, the bride and bridegroom 
beat each other on the back with a twisted waistcloth.®^ Among the Dh&rwar Madhava Brah- 
ma^, when the father’s sister names the child, the women of the house give her some blows 
on the back.®® In Dharwar some Brahmans, who live by begging, refuse to take alms, and 
threaten to curse the giver, unless he heats them.®® Gemelli Careri (1695) mentions that when 
the lower classes in Goa marry, the couple lie on a hard bed, and the kindred come and thrash 
them, shewing them so much of this brutal kindness that they are for a long time unfit for 
work.®7 At the yearly festival of the goddess Dayamava in the Southern Mardtha Country, 
one of the performers, the priest of the Potraj, has a long whip, which he cracks, and to 
which divine honours are paid.®® In Dharwar the pious worshippers of the goddess Dayamava 
wave a lighted lamp round the goddess and beat their cheeks in token of atonement for sins.®® 
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The Kirghiz of Central Asia beat a woman in child-bed, because they believe her to be 
possessed.^® Beating* with a leather lash is a common Japanese application as a remedy 
for rheumatism, and to promote circulation.^! The Arawahs, when a man dies, cut thorny 
twigs and beat the body to try and bring him backj® Careri^^ notices a disease in tlie 
Philippine Islands, which can be cured only by beating the patient black and blue. The 
South Africans have a ceremony, called sec7w6, in which the men beat the boys with Tvands, 
drawing blood, to harden them,^^ When the king of Tahiti, on liis crowning day, is bathing, 
the priest strikes him on the back with a sacred branch : this purifies the king from blood 
and other guiltiuess.^^ 

In the mysteries of Adonis, in the funeral ceremony mourners pass along the streets, 
scourging themselves and uttering frantic cries.^® Li cliivaliy the knight struck the candidate 
on the neck with a sword, kissed his cheeks and forehead, and with liis open palm gave him a 
gentle slap.77 Among the Romans, during the Lupercalia, matrons were lashed by the priests 
with leather thongs, and they became pregnant.^® 

When St. Teresa of Spain (1 540) began to suffer from trances and fits she was said to 
be possessed by a devil, and Francesco Borgia, Jesuit Provincial General for Spain, advised 
her to scourge hei‘self with a whip of nettles In Germany, if your milk is bewitched, whip it 
in a pot, or stir it with a sickle : every lash or cut makes the witch wince.®® The Duke of 
Carinthia, in Austria, gets a slight slap on the face from a peasant when he succeeds.®! In the 
thirteenth century the Italian sect, called the Flagellants, held that scouiging was equally 
important as Baptism and the Sacrament. Among Roman Catholics the communicant 
is patted on the cheeks,®® and the Roman Catholic priest in the Sacrifice of the Mass on 
several occasions strikes his breast.®® Beating with nettles was, in England, considered good 
for consumption,®^ 

Similarly with men, flower and, ftruit trees and animals were whipped, if believed 
’to be worried by spirits. The Hindus have a belief that the hada^yih tree when beaten by a 
pregnant woman with her left foot bears plenty of flowers.®® According to the Spanish proverb 

woman, a spaniel, and a walnut tree, the more you beat them the better they be.*’®® 
In Hull and York dogs are whipped once a year.®^ 

(To he continued^) 


BULLETIN OF THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA* 

BY A. BABTH OF THE INSTITUY DE FBARCE. 

(Translated from the French by Dr. James Moriso^i.) 

{Ootickbded from 41.) 

I SHALL finish this review of works on the ancient philosophy of India, by mentioning a . 
short Jaina work, the Sha<3ldarbanasamuohchaya, “ the Epitome of the Six Systems,” of Hari- 
bhadra, of which we have a good edition from Prof.P* L. PullCjOf Padua.®® Haribhadra,. who 
according to tradition, died in 529 A. D., but by more exact testimony lived in the ninth 
century, and who bad several homonyms, was a Brahman converted to Jainism He is famous 
still as the author of 1,400 prabandhas (chapters of works), and seems to have been one of the 
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79 Quart. Rev. October 1883, p. 405. Grimm’s Teuto. Myth. Vol. m. p. 3072. 

81 Jones’ Crowns, p. 399. Golden Manual, p. 690. *3 Op. cit. pp. 269-271. 

8* Dyer's Folk-Lore, p. 22. Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi* 

86 Dyer’s FolULore, p. 30. Qp* cit p. 104. 

89 In the Giorn. della Societd Asiatici IfaKana^L (1887). 
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first to introduce tlie Saiiskrit language into tte scholastic literature of the SvetAmbara Jains.^® 
By the “ Six Systems ” the Brahmans understand those we have just passed under review, 
the two Mimamsas, the Sankhya and the Toga, the Nyaya and the Vaisesliika. Haribhadra, 

on the other hand, if indeed the treatise be by him,4i expounds under this title very curtly (in 

87 slohas)^ but quite impartially, the essential principles of the Buddhists, the Jainas, the fol- 
lowers of the Nyaya, the Sankhya, the Vaiseshika, and the Mimamsa. He thus selected his 
own school and those with whom the Jainas have had the closest aflGinities, and puts them in 
between the schools of their greatest enemies, the Buddhists and the ritualists of the school 
of Jaimini. These last he couples with the Lokayatikas, the atheistic materialists, not simply 
from sectarian fanaticism and on his own judgment, but following an opinion that was 
tlien prevalent even among the Brahmans. 

The bridge between speculation on the one hand, and ritual and custom on the other, is 
not so long in India as it is with us. Both disciplines make the claim to be founded on the 
Veda, with nearly the same justice in either case. On the 'Srauta ISHtras, the texts which deal 
with the great solemn sacrifices, notices have been given above, under the Vedas to which 
they are connected. T have only now to mention, under this head, two works which have as 
their aim the comparative study of single points of this ritual according to the texts as a whole. 
Professor Hillebrandt, who takes up a clue, which he has followed before, has looked out for 
the traces, which the ancient festivals at the solstices have left in certain great ceremonies of 
Brahmanism, the Sattras.'*'^ These festivals must have been common to tbe Indo- European 
peoples, and this primitive community of origin may yet be discovei'ed in several characteristic 
points where Germanic and Slavonic usages appear to coincide with Brahmanic prescriptions. 
As a general proposition Prof. Hillebraiidt*s alignment is quite worthy of acceptance. It may 
very well be that the Brahmans have embodied ancient popular solemnities of this Sind with 
their pyclio ceremonies, whatever doubt we may have as to the more theoretic than real e-xisteuce 
of these long ceremonies. But, in detail, we think he has gone too far, and that we will do well 
to bear in mind the strictures passed in the Revue de Vldstoire des Relighm^^ by M. Sabbathier on 
some points of his theory. Apart from this theory, Prof. Hillebrandt’s essay abounds in details 
of every kind on the constitution of the ancient ritual of the Brahman. Fuller still, and com- 
pleter, but giviug Jess rooin for hypothesis, is the monograph of Prof, Weber on the Vajapeya, 
a ceremony which included games, chariot races, and the drinking of surd, a highly intoxicating 
beverage, which even the highly developed ritual ordinances were obliged to retain on this 
occasion, in spite of its prejudice in favour of temperance.^* Here, again, we have to do with 
a popular custoin admitted into and modified by the sacerdotal iSdstra, and Prof. Weber has 
admirably shewn, how, from being a festival originally accompanying 'the election of a chief, 
it has finally become simply one of the forms of the soma sacrifice. 

Under the rubric of domestic ritual and customary law, I must mention, first of all, the new 
edition of the Dharmaafitra of Apastamba*® by Prof. Biihler, and that of the Gyihya StLtra of 
Hiranyakelii,*® by his pupil Prof.{KiLste. These two works area part of the sutrasoi two very 

On Haribhadra see ZeUschrift der deidsohm •inorgmlandischen Gesellsnhaff^ XLVI. (1892), p. 582. 

The ShMar^ananasi/mckchaya of Haribhadra Sari, mentioned in the of the VaUeshihadar.<ana 

(Benares Sarskfib Series, p. 13), seems to be a different work. 

Alfred Hillebran4(i, JOie ^onnwendfesie in AUrRidim. Sine Uniersuckxutig, Erlangen, 1889. 

*3 Tome XXnr. p. 221. 

Albrecht Weber, TTeber den Vnjapeyaj from the Siimngeberichte of the Berlin Academy, July 1892. Professor 
Weber has been kind enough to honour me by dedicating this essay to me, for which I beg to tender him ibis 
public expression of my warmest thanks, 

*5 (J. Biihler, Ajphonsms on ihe Sacred Jja-w of the Hi^idus hy Jpastamba, edited wHK* Smiraefs from the Com- 
mentifry. Second edition, revised, Soxt I. couiaining ihe Text, with critical Noies, an Indesi of Ihe SfitraH and the 
TariousBeadings of the Biranyalee^-pharmasmra, Bombay, 1892, forming No. XLIY. of the Bombay Sanskrit 
Series. The first edition appeared 1868-1871. 

*8 J. Kirste, The Qrihyasfitra of HiranyalceHn, with Sastracts from the Convmentarv of MtHAdoita, Vienna, 1889 
published by the Aoadeniy of Sciences of Vienna. Compare, by the same editor, Stn Qrautha-Martuscrivt del 
BiranyaTceii^rihyas'dtra in the Siixungsherichie of the Academy of Vienna, 1891. 
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nearly allied schools connected with the Black Tapis of the TaitUrtyas. Large parts of their 
siltras are common. By noting the variants, for example, Prof. Biihler has been able to mahe 
his edition of the dkarmasutra of the one school at the same time serve as an edition of that 
of the other school. In his preface the reader will find new information as to important 
readings in the text of Apastamba and the commentaries. To these texts may be acldt‘d 
the Karmapra(Mpa, the first chapter of which Dr. Schrader has published and translated. *^7 
This is a Grihya ritual in general, but following more particalarly the sdtra of Gubhila 
(Samaveda), thongh it has also been assigned to the Bik and moi*e especially to the While Yajns. 
It has even been attributed to Kat^’-ayana, the author of the 'SraiitastUras of that Yeda. 
Dr. Knaaer had before supplied some useful information on this treatise, and it seems to he 
older than the supplement to the sutras of Gobliiia mentioned above. 

Professor Oldenberg has published a second volnme of his ti-anslatioii into English of the 
Gri^iyasiUras^ containing Gobhila, Hiranyakesiu, and Apastamba.^s The collection now embraces 
all the texts that have been published, and the translator Las been in aj^osition to add his geiieial 
introduction. Up to the end of his task the translator has managed to combine exactness, 
completeness, and, what is more, originality in a theme that has been so often treated before. 
In the introduction, for instance, the reader will hardly find a single instance of more repeti- 
tion of old facts, and yet no essential point has been omitted, and though in his results the 
author arrives at the same conclusions as his predecessors he has done so by hLs own methods. 
For example, by examining the metre, he has been enabled to fix precisely in a novel and 
ingenious manner the place of these sutras in Vedic literature. The practices which they 
prescribe are, in great part, cleaidy of very great antiquity, since we meet with them in many 
instances and with striking resemblances in their details among other Indo-European 
peoples. Several of them are mentioned even in the Brdhmanas, But, before these there 

were no hand-books for this part of the ritual, as there were for the more complicated ritual of 
the great sacrifices. Till then these usages had been handed down by tradition, not by formal 
instrnebion. In other terms, the Griyasutras are smdrtas not sraiitas^ and deal with custom and 
not with doctrine. A very complete synoptical table of the subjects treated of in these texts is 
added to the volnme, which ends with the translation of the Yajnaparibhdslidsutras of Apastamba 
made by Prof. M, Muller and mentioned before. Drs. Caland and Winternitz deal with 
special points of this ritual, the former with the worship of the dead,^® and the other with the 
marriage ceremonies,®^ and they have studied them from the comparative point of view, by 
bringing them into connexion with analogous customs which have been obseiwed among 
other peoples. Professor Kirste has also made a comparative study of one of these points, by 
putting the ceremony of shaving the head of children among the Hindus alongside of a 
very similar practice still observed by the South Slavonic nationalities. The resemblance may 
be close, but I doubt if the explanation of the usage proposed by Prof. Kirste is convincing. 

Friedrich Schrader, JDiiT KarmapTodipa^ L Frap^i^haka nvit Ausjsdffm avs dem Komme^iiare des JlsdrZra, her* 
ausyegehen wiA ubersetzi, Halle, 1889. 

« Hpriaaim Oldenberg, The Grihya^sCdras, Uules of Vedic DomesUc Ceremonies, tra^ishiitulf part IT, Qohhila, 
Biraiyycike'^n, Apastamba. YajTtapaHbh&shd-sfHras^iranslaiedlyy F, JHaa* Afttller, Oxford, 1S92, forming Vol. XXX. 
of the Sacred Books of the East, 

• W,C^la,-ndi,JJeber Totenverehrungbei einigender hido^germa^iischen VoVeer, Amsterdam, 18S'% in the Proceed- 
ings nf the Academy of Amsterdam. Cf. M. Winternitz, Eoies on ^rdddhas and Ancestral WorMp among the Ttido^ 
Exiiopeau ^lalions. In Wie^i&r ^eiischrifi jtir die Kunde ihs Morgenlamles, IV, O«00) p 199, The dissertation of 
Pfof. Kacgi, Die Ncunzahl bei den Ostariern, KuUurltisiorirhe Analelden, from the Philologische .ihhain 
fur Kemrich Schweizer*SkUer, 1892, bears also in great part on the comparative study of funeral usages. 

50 M. Winternitz, Das altinilische JSochzcHsrlhieli ^mch dem Ipasdambtva-Orihy'fsufra, und eittigen nnh'mi 

•terioandten Werlen. Mit VergleicJiving der Hochzt'lisjebrmche bei den uhrigen Judogtrmanischen X ulkcrn, Vieniu, 
1S9’'5 in the of the Academy of Vienna. Compare by the same author, A Compayitiive i>ivdy of Ivdf- 

Mroyiean Customs, with special reference to the Carriage Customs inthe Trmi^ci^ouao/ f7i^'I«i£rn..^^o^mli•b?l-Zoi•t• 

Cow5frpss, 1891. London, 1892, • n j ’ • y 

51 J. Kirste, Indog&rmanische Gebrauehe beim Haarschneiden in the Analecta Qraecensia, iesiseirxti zum 

Philologentage in TVxen 1893. 
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He connects it witli the ancient worship of trees and plants, which according to him are 
represented in this case by the hair, and refers ns to the prophetic ship Argo and the oaks 
of Dodoiia, The late Mx. Wilkeiij'^a who gave very ingenions explanations of most of 
these ancient usages, and who also wrote a dissertation on the piactice of offering up 
the hair, move correctly looked on it as possibly a symbolic sacrifice, a kind of i-ansom 
for the individual wliose hair was cut off. On another practice of the domestic ritual, “the 
serpent-offering,’* Dr. Winternitz does not go beyond hidia, but compares the past with the 
]iresent and shews how the same customs or others very similar have been preserved down to 
our owm days,’^ Lastly, a native medical man in the British service, Mr.. Gupta, has made 
a study of ancient Hindu law, from the social and sanitary point of view.®^ A very diffcrcxit 
branch of learning, which we should certainly not have to mention in this connexion in the 
case of any other country, the avs amatoHa, is in India one of the recognized parts of the 
Smriti, Like the rest it again goes back to a siitra very closely allied both in form and matter 
with the t^harma and gr^'hya sulras^ with which it has several chapters in common, sometimes 
nearly identical in terms, viz., those which deal with the conditions and forms of manTiage. So 
far, it is a adstra quite as much as the others, proclaiming, as they do, the dharma. Otherwise 
the book is inconceivably fflthy, but replete with curious details for the history of manners and 
customs. It has been edited with the commentary of Yasodhara, by the late Pandit Durgil- 
piasada, /or although apart from this pui'ely formal announcement, it 

does not contain a word of English,®® It has been also translated into French (a previous 
English translation is anonymous) from some source, probably a modern version got in India, but 
certainly not from the Sanskyittext, which it does not follow, even in its arrangement.®® It can 
be of no value as an archaeologioal document, and as the author has seen fit to add all sorts of 
dirt gathered from ‘Western literature, it must be classed simply among books of pornography. 

From these ancient and other similar writings the entire legal literature has taken its 

rise, — ^inthe first place the dJiarmasdsiras properly so called, then the commentaries on these, and 
the more systematic treatises which explain some particular department or which extend over the 
wliole field of law, and compare the authorities, and discuss the pros and eons in single cases, 
and settle the differences of opinion acoording to the rules of the dialectic of the MJmAihsa. 
Our thanks are due to M. Strehly for giving us a ndw translation in French t>£ the Code of 
ManUj®^ that of Loiseleur-Beslongchamps, the only good one, which dates from 1833, being long 
out of print and unprocurable. The bibliography, which M, Strehly has given, is insufficient ; 
it should either have been left out altogether or treated more fully, and there are a few slight 
oversights in the preface which might be removed, but the translation itself, in which the 
aathor has used the help of the best authorities, is executed with care, and is trustworthy^ 
The notes, which are drawn up with much judgment, give all information necessary for a 
reader who may be unfamiliar with things Indian. The collection of extracts from the prin- 
cipal commentaries on Manq, which Prof, Jolly had begun in the Bihlioiheca Indioa, had to be 
stopped after the third part,®® these texts having meanwhile been published in, exteniss^, but not 

52 This Txntiring and oarefnl worker, whose works on the populations of the Indian Arobipela^c^, have been 
mentioned more tha^a once in those Ueports, died Aug. 27th, 1891, at the age of forty -four^ 

53 M. Winternitz D&r Sar^j^abali, Mn alUndischer Schlangencult in the Miith&ihmgien of the Anthropological 
Society of Vienna, Vol. YVIIt. (1838). 

54 B. P. G-upta, Surgeon- Major, Sanitary and Social J^les in the Sasiras in the OalcuUa Bieview, July 1889. 

55 SrZ VdisyfS/yana-jaranitam K^wnasdtram, Yaiodhara^virachitayd Jayumangald^ihyayCi. Uhayd sametem Bombay 

1891. ^ 

5« Tkcologie hindoue, Lc Kdmasoutrat rSglcs de Vamour de Vdfsydyana (morale des hrahmanes) iraduit par 
E, Ltiwoiresse, Paris, 1891. I do not know the tpanslation of the Frem dfdyar by the same author, and cannot tell 
which of the numerous versions of this recast of the tenth book of tho Bhdgamia VwrOna it reproduces. 

57 G. Strehly, Mdtiaia dhannaMra. Les Ids de Manou, iraduites du Sanskrit, Paris, 1893, forming Vol. IT. of 
the BiUioihSgue d* Mvdes des AmvdLes dio Musee Gurnet, 

58 Julius Jolly, Manv^ikasangrAha, being a series o/ copious eseiracte from six utipubUshed Commentaries of the Coda 
of Manu, Calcutta, 1885-90, 
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with all the correctness desirable, in the large edition of Marni by the late Visvanritha Nariiyaiia 
Mandlik, The extracts extend to the end of Book III. Wo havo also from the same scholar a 
translation of the codes of Nftrada and of Byiliaspati.®® The translation of Nfirada is made 
from the fuller text edited by Prof, Jolly in the J^ibliothcca Itidica^ and for this reason, and 
because of the numerous improvements in detail, it is much superior to his earlier version of 187G- 
The translation includes also the fragments quoted from Nsirada, but not foniid in the printed 
texts ; these Prof. Jolly has collected carefully from the whole of the legal literature. The code 
of Brihaspati, which seemed to have perished, has been completely restored by the hel]) of consi- 
derable fragments which have survived in quotation. Professor Jolly has also done the same for 
another lost law-book, that of Hftrita, the section of which devoted to civil procedure ho has endea- 
voured to reconstruct.®® To the same class of works belongs the Smribi of Parasara, which is in 
course of publication in the Bibliotheca Indica^ along with the commentary of Madhavfichrirya.cJ- 
Through this commentary, this Smriti has points of contact with the following compilations, 
which form a part of the same collection, the Chaturvargachhitdmani of Kema.dri®3 and the 
Marlanaimrijdta of Yisvesvara (XIV, Cent.),®^ with the difference, which is more apparent than 
real, that these latter do not adhere to any one particular text. Lastly, useful investigations 
on various points of the theory and history of Indian law will be found in a series of articles 
published by Prof. Jolly, in the Zeitschrift of the German Oriental Society : on the “ price of 
blood, on polyandry, and on the mode of procedure before Hindu tribunals,®’*' on the law 
manuscripts of the India Office, with reference to Prof. Eggeling’s Catalogue,^ on infant mar- 
riages and the controversy which that grave question gives rise to in India,®® 

The whole of this Kterature, both legal and customary, might have been lost, but wo should 
still have been able to recover the substance of it, — in confusion it is true and with peculiar 
additions, — in the enormous compilation which finally gave shelter to all the reminiscences of 
the old epic legends of India. I have before mentioned the investigations of Prof. Weber with 
regard to the difficult question of the relation of the Veda to these legends- As to the long 
poem in which these traditions are summed up, tlie Mahd^bh&rata, it is well-known that it is 
being translated into English, thanks to the perseverance of Pratftpa Chandra The 

translation, which is now at its 78th part, contains four- fifths of the whole and has reached 
verse 12553 of the Xllth book, in the Calcutta edition. I shall not dwell again on the great 
sacrifices which the generous Hindu continues to make in order to bring his huge 
patriotic enterprise to completion. I shall only add that, thanks to the experience he has 
gained, the work of translation has continued to increase in exactness, and that 
no effort has been spared to remove from it the shortcomings observable at the commence- 
ment, and I shall express once again the hope that France will not be the last to 
respond to the appeals of the author, and take part in his unselfish undertaking.®® I know only 
portions of a sei'ies of studios published in the by Abbe Roussel on the theology 

69 J. Jolly, The Minor Law-Boohs^ tranaMed,. Pari X Ndrada, Bfihas;pati, Oxford, 1889, Vol. XXXIII. of the 
Sacred Bools of the Bast, 

60 J. Jolly, Ber Vyavah&rOdhyO,ya am Sdrttas Dharmaidsira, nach Oitaien zmarivmenfjesielli, in the Aohandlitnffen 

of the Bavarian Academy. . - 

61 Panejit Chandrakanta Tarkalankara, Pardsara S^vyritin Vols. I. 11. & III.» Parts Calcutta, 1883-1891, ^ 

62 Pandits Bharataohandra Siromani, Yaji3c6varaSmntiratna, andKflmfikhynnathaTarkaratna, Chahvnargac 

hy Hemddri, Vols, Lj 11. i . ; 11- ii. ; HI. i. ; HI. ii., Parts i.-iv. 1873. Others have appeared, but I have not 

es Pandit Madhusddana Smyitiratna, The Madana Pdrijdia, edited. Parts i.-vm. Calcutta, 1887-1890. 

0* J. ‘jolly, Beiirdge zur indtsohen Reohtsgeschichte 1. Zeitschrift der dmtsehefi morgetmidischen Gesdlschaft, 
XLIV. (1890) p. 839. 

66 J. Jolly, iUd, XLVL (1892) p. 269. «« J. Jolly, iUd. p. 413. , , , . ^ ^ , 

67 Pratapa Chandra B&y, The MdhdbhArata of Krishna-Bvaiydyafia Vydsa, translated tnio BngUs i prose. Pat- 

Itsked and cMstrihated eWe^Jy srroiis, Parts I. -LXXVIII. Calcutta, 1883-1892. , a- i £ i.x. 

68 The subscription for the MahdbhMa, Sanskrit text (complete), is eight rupees, not including po Jage ; for the 
English translation it is £6, or in special oases £3-1 Os. including postage,* fromPratAp Chandra Udy, 1, Raja 
Gooroo Dass’ Street, Calcutta (British India). 

69 JiQ Mushn. Bevue intermtionale, Louvain, 1882, ff. 
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of the MaMbharaia.'^^ They are jndiciona and shew attentive reading. But, as was to 
be expected, what is presented is only the general system of Hindu thought, and as 
the author enters into details and analyses large portions of the poem, it is hard to see 
where he means to stop. It would have been a more useful, if a much more delicate, 
task to look in the poem for traces of some doctrine, if not s-pecial to the work, at least 
more characteristic of it, by disregarding what is common to it and other works. Professor 
Holtzmann has again dealt with the views expressed before by him on the origin and varied his- 
tory of the Mahdbhdrata, and has extended and defined them more exactly He has turned his 
essay into a volume, and his views have not gained in weight thereby. The book abounds in 
facts and observations which are sound and interesting, for the author has a wide acquaintance 
with literature and knows the Mahdbhdrata thoroughly. But his theory, which is in itself 
erroneous, has become quite inadmissible in its new and more definite shape. It is well-known 
that in Prof. Holtzmann’s eyes, the original poem was composed in the third century before 
oar era at the court of Asoka ; that its spirit was warlike and chivalrous, and Buddhistic to 
boot ; that its heroes were the chiefs of the couquered side-, Karna, Duryodhana, and his brothers ; 
that the Brahmans, when they took possession of it, turned it, without complete success, into a 
glorification of the victorious side, the P^ndavas, and a condemnation of Buddhism, cunningly 
disguised by them in the garb of a religions belief which was closely related to Buddhism, and 
which was held in equal detestation by them, viz,, Saivism ; tliat later on, in a series 
of fresh alterations, they tried to remove all traces of that hostility to Saivism, with which 
in the meanwhile they had become reconciled ; lastly that by successive additions, they 
had turned the poem into an encyclopedia of their eclectic doctrines. All of this 
theory is little in harmony with the ascertained features of the religious, literary and 
linguistic history of India. By trying to fix precisely the periods of these various remodellings 
which, according to him, did not reach completion till the thirteenth or fourteenth century, 
Prof. Holtzmann has ended by ruining bis own theory. It has been pointed out, first by Prof. 
Jacobi^® and then by Profs. Biihler and Kirste,^^ that at the middle of the fifth century 
the poem contained 100,000 verses ; that even at this period and certainly in the seventh 
century, it was considered as a work of authoritative teaching, a smriti, and that it had the 
character and validity of a dharmasdstra, which, according to the theory of Prof.. Holtzmann, 
it had acquired only from the tenth to the twelfth century onwards ; that, starting from the 
seventh century, we have a whole series of evidence which does not allow ns to assume the 
extensive alterations demanded by this theory ; that, lastly, in the first half of the eleventh 
century Alberuui and Kshemendra knew the poem in nearly the form in which we have it. 
I’or the rest, there are in Prof. Holtzmann’s book many observations on special points, which 
make the absence of an index a matter of regret. As ta his theory of the formation of the 
Mahdbhdrata, it is overthrown utterly. 

What Prof. Holtzmann has done for the Mahdbhdrata, Prof. Jacobi has done, hut with a 
quite contrary aim, for the other great Indian epic, the Bd.md>yai?.a ; the former has tried to 
make out the Mahdbhdrata to he later than it really is, the latter has tried to shew that the 
Rdmdyana is older than was supposed.^® He rejects the first and last hooks, curtailments on 

^0 Les dieux ds V Iiide hrahmanigue d* a^ris V AM-^Parvan, ^Hvdea de religion hindoue, Vhomme d* avrds 
P Adi~Parvan ; from the Museon, 1892. 

Adolf Holtzmann, 2ur Geschichie und Kritilc des Mah&'bhdratct, 3Ciel,1892. 

« Cf. neme Critique, January 1st, 1883. 73 in the GdHingische geUhHe Anzeigen, 1st August 1892. 

George Biihler and J. Kirste, Indian Studies No. II. Contrihiiions to the Sistory of the Mahdbhdraia, in the 
SiUu^sb&richte of the Academy of Vienna, 1892. Compare further an article of M. Sylvain L4vi, in the Pevue 
Oriftqtw, 10th April 1893. Prof. Biihler’s essay forms, as it were, a second part of a previous work of the same 
scholar, ia which he proves, by the testimony of the inscriptions, that the so-called classical poetry with all ibs 
refinements, is very much older in India than recent theories are inclined to admit, Die indischen Inschriften %md 
dos Alter der indUehen Kunstpoesie, in the Sitzimgsberichte of the Academy of Vienna, 1890. 

Hermann Jawbi, Das Rdmdyma, GescUchieund Jnhedt, nebst Concordam der gedrwMenPiecensionen, Bonn, 
1393. C/. an a^cle by M. V, Henry in the Recite Critique, 1st May 1893. 
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wliicli most critics have long been at one. In the body of the work he makes other excisions 
for which he gives his justifications, and in many cases with absolute conviction to the mind of 
the reader. By this means he obtains a poem of moderate dimensions, in which Rama is not yet 
identified with the supreme being, in which neither Yavanas nor Sakas make their appearance, 
in which the Zodiac is not mentioned, where, on the contiary, everything squares^® with what 
we can learn of pre-buddhistic India, and of the religions^ political and social condition of the 
Gangetic peoples, the Kosalas and Yidehas, of the fifth and seventh centuries before our era, 
the period at which the original poem must have been composed at the court of the descendants 
of Ikshvaku at Ayodhya. The whole discussion is carried out, both in its main outlines and in 
its details, in an orderly manner, without confusion or undue haste, and in a clear, precise and 
well written style ; the chief thesis is accompanied by a mass of subordinate investigations 
■which are attractive and correct, and are never merely digressions. I should like to be able to 
reproduce all of these here.^^ But I am not convinced of the truth of his main position. In 
the previous 1 indicated briefly that I could not agree with the conclusions of 

Prof. Jacobi in the form in which they were first laid before ns, for, like Prof. Boltzmann's 
book, this work is the expansion of an earlier essay. I must, therefore, state, so far as the 
space at my command will permit me, why I cannot accept them in their new form. 

On p. 62 Prof. Jacobi asks who the ** investigator ” is who has suggested fahe unfortunate 
hypothesis that the Sanskrit epic might be a reproduction of a Prfiknt original, and calls on 
him to furnish the proof. I am afraid I am the guQty person.^® As to proof,” strictly speaking 
I confess I have none, for I always try at least to be careful in the application of that expres- 
sion. But there are some probabilities in its favour which seem to me to admit of discussion. 
I believe that the Hindu epic is ancient, as ancient in its origin as the earliest tradibions of the 
nation ; that for a long time it was national and popular in the real sense of the word ; that to be 
so it must have been understood by the people and recited in their own language ; that lastly it 
w'as put into Sanskrit only at the period where we see the traces of a secular Sanskrit literature 
make their appearance, about the beginning of our era, a hundred years one way or the other 
being of no importance. By going back seven centuries Prof. Jacobi escapes the objection that 
Sanskrit was not employed then, jnst as he escapes all the direct ai*gnments which have 
destroyed Prof. Holtzmann’s theory. But, after the poem was once composed, how are 
we to think it was handed about ? Wandering singers, “ rhapsodes ” we may call them, the 
7ciisilavas, must have carried it from tribe to tribe, from one small town to another, at 
assemblies of the people and festivities of the raj as. But to whom could they have recited a 
poem like this in Sanskrit, when for centuries Prakrit only was spoken, when Prakrit was 
the language of the courts and of government, when the inscriptions shew ns the officials 
trying to imitate as well as they could the forms of the sacred language, which no doubt 
existed and was regarded with great veneration, bub was confined in use to special purposes, and 
was likely cultivated only in the schools of the Brtihmans? Professor Jacobi himself admits 
that the poem was for a long while handed down orally, and would those who thus transmitted 
it, who added to it and altered it ceaselessly in order to keep it to a certain degree in touch 
with the ideas of the day, have neglected to foUow the current of things in one point only and 
that the essential one of language, at the risk of failing to be understood ? We do not see 
what could have led to this invasion of the profane literat'ure by the Sanskrit. Reasons of a 
religious nature, perhaps, too, of a political nature, may have had their share in this. But the fact 
remains, though not proved in all details, yet to my mind exceedingly probable. The 
inscriptions on the monuments shew it bo us in its gradual advance, as the invesbigations of 
M. Senart and Prof. Buhler have established so clearly j and tbe late M. Gustave Garrez 

76 Even tlie mention of two eclipses wMch Prof. Jacobi baa calculated, but he does lay mucli stress on them. 

77 I aTifl.n mention only as a specimen of these, what he says on p. 60 on Saivism and Vaishnavism, and the altera- 
tions with a sectarian tendency of which the Srahmans have been so often falsely accused, as well as his refuta- 
tion, on p. 84, of the theory of a primitive Buddhistic 

7S Tome XIX, p 165. See Bevite OriUgm, 5th April 1886. 
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proved long ago in the case of the lyiio poetry. The literature of the fables and the Prakrit 
of the dramas teach ns the same lesson, that all the popular literature of India, "with the 
exception of course of the sacred and scholastic literature of the Brahmans, began •with the 
Prakrit and ended with the Saiiskpt. In the first centuries of our era, the Buddhists them- 
selves had to follow the general current and use Saflskritfor everything, even for thoir canonical 
hooka. The epic poetry alone would, on this supposition, have continued in vogue ■without 
sharing in the movement. I cannot believe this, and the whole argumentation of Prof. 
Jacobi, however well connected and sound as it may be in many points, is not sufiScient to 
conidnce me. I would, by no means, deny the antiquity of the orignial poem, nor the 
marks of archaism which it exhibits, and I accept with confidence the greater pai-t of the 
interpolations which he proves to exist in it. What I cannot accept is the uninterrupted 
oral and popular transmission of the Sanskrit poem ■with its learned language and form 
fi-om the seventh century before our era, when from the fourth century Sanskrit was 
as little spoken in the valley of the Ganges as it is now. I must add that this 
tlieory of the Sanskrit origin of the Rdmdyat^a by no means takes up the whole of 
Prof. Jacobi’s book. It cou'tains further a cai'cful comparison, I should rather say a 
statistical table, of the various recensions of the poem, and a veiy complete analysis of the 
contents. The whole is connected together by capital indexes, which render the book an indis- 
pensible help for investigation of the whole subject. 


I shall close this review of the works which boar on the ancient Brahmanic system by men- 
tioning a native publication intended to be a summary of the whole ; the 

“ the Explanation of Law,” by Ma^Qhkal EamaSastrin, Principal of the Royal College of Mysore.ao 
The work keeps in view the needs of scholastic instruction in the territories of the Mahtlrfija of 
Mysore, and is a kind of explanatory, historical, and in the main practical, Catechism of 
Brahmanism. In 162 pages the author expounds in snccession the four chief aims of life, the 
dharna, oHha, Mma andmofcsAaj the duties of active life, both those which are common and 
those which belong to the various classes, men, women, castes and stages of lifoj the retired 
and meditative life, which gives occasion to pass in review the different philosophical 
and religious systems, iucinding those of the Buddhists and Jainas, according to the snb-divisions 
made by the Brahmanio school when these latter sects are dealt with ; the theory of the creation 
and destruction of the universe; the rules of religious piety and the means by which men mav 
attain to the yoga, or communion with God, according to the different schools of the Veddnia 
and finally the doctrine of the final reward of works. All this is put before us mostly in the 
very terms of the most authoritative books, the sHtras of the Veddnia and the MirndOed, Manu the 
Ehagaxatgxta, the Bhdgavaia-Purdna, etc. The author does little else than an-ange'tho 
quota ions from these works in due order, and explain and connect them. The selec-^ion of 

i. to ..iio, hi. A. „,.,h 

h. tote, top,. i, wh».,»ho ha, he.„ LliS 

in ordOT not to break with the orthodox tradition, to give admittance to statements which^are 
hard to defend he is skilled in exensing and softening them down. Fo ^^rWheT 
in the course of his e^ositiou. he has to face the question of the caste system, “e accents 
without hesitation and quotes the prescriptions of Manu ; but he is careful, m his comment^ 
to set It forth as an institution highly useful and salutary for the individual and tte 
a^ champions it as no writer would have done from the orthodox standpoint t SaS S 
the last fifty years. The book, which does hononr to the directors of public Istri^ • 
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native literature, are here the fruit of Western civilization, have made their way into the most 
orthodox circles. There is going on in India side by side -with, and bearing on, this ancient 
Brahmanical tradition a two fold kind of activity. On the one hand criticism and archaeology 
are ceaselessly and remorselessly exploring it ; on tlio other hand more and more orthodox 
scholars are endeavouring to revive it, and this task is one of reform and purification. Amid 
the crowd of innovations which are invading India, many things which were believed to be 
dead for ever have been again called into life. The different branches of the Bralnnasamaj 
combine the old eclectic theology with Positivism or Anglican piety. Others, again, are striving 
to revive Buddhism and they will doubtless succeed to a certain extent. Tlieosopliists, occultists, 
and spiritists abound, all appealing to ancient tradition and all with an eye on practical life. It 
would be sU*ange if only the genuine inheritors of that tradition should remain inactive amidst 
all the clamour around them, and should not hope to re-vivify that tradition, too, in an effectual 
way, with due regard of course to the needs of the age. And indeed they do not. To the samdjas 
of their neighbours they set up in opposition other mmdjas of their own. Like them they have 
their own means of spreading their beliefs. I have spoken before of the ZTshet and its editor 
Satyavrata Samasi*amin. Tim prevailing note of his articles is that of the preacher and 
spiritual guide. The woi'thy translator of the 3fa 7<< Prat apa Chandra Ra\’, is ambitious, 

not only to accomplish a literary task, but still more one of reg*eneratiou and social reform. 
In the past the defenders of orthodoxy fought by preference with the traditional weapons of 
Hindu polemics. They have had to exchange these for others which are more powerful. 
The Calcutta Revwio, the Asiatic Quarterhj and other periodicals nnniber more than one of 
these orthodox Hindus among their writers, and quite recently their docti*iiies have gained a 
new organ, the Sindu MagazhipJ^^ The sect, if we may give it this name, is by its descent an 
aristocracy, and has the distinguishing marks of one, reserve and dignity. We rarely meet in 
its publications with the truisms or empty pretence, which sometimes disfigure those of its 
rivals. 

HARSIKH MEHBTAHUhT MAMERUN. 

A Poem bt Pbemakais’d, translated from the Gujarati with Notes, 

BY Mas. P, J. KABRAJI 
(AV« PUTLIBAI D. H. WADIA). 

Introduction. 

The poem forming the subject of this paper was composed by the Gujarati poet 
Pramanand in St. 1739. It is a beautiful descriptive poem and illustrates an incident in the life 
of Narsinh. Matiata, also a celebrated poet, and likewise an exponent of the Vaisli:gLava 
theory. This incident was the occasion of the siniartt (or celebration of the 7th month in 
pregnancy) of his daughter Kuhvarbai, The extravagance of high-caste Hindus on 
weddings and kindred occasions is proverbial, and it is generally known that if a girl’s father 
is too poor to provide all the customary gifts he owes to his relatives and caste-people on 
such occasions, he either goes into debt or very nearly dies of mortification. Narsinh was 
called upon to provide all the usual gifts due from him to the parents of his daughter's 
In^band and his sisters and brothers at the ceremony, and as he was only a poor ascetic 
and lived by begging, his enemies and opponents, as well as the prejudiced populace, were 
curious to see how he would face^that demand. But it is related that, being a devoted 
servant of Vishnu and under his special protection, Narsinh had no fears himself. He trusted 
to the god to provide all the necessary articles, as be had received a promise from him to help 
him in bis emergency, and he enjoined his daughter to make a list of all the things, just as 
her parents-in-law might dictate. Now the elder relatives of bridegrooms are amongst these 
people held to be covetous and exacting, always ready to fleece the “ poor luckless father 


81 Edited by Amrita Lai Roy, Calcutta. The first number appeared in September, 1891. 
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o£ daughters,” and Kunvaibai’s husband’s grandmother, in order to bring ridicule on Karsiiili 
and his order, made such an exhorbitant demand on his resources that no man, however 
rich, could comply with it. Bub Narsiiih called on Vishnu to make good bis promise and help 
him in this emergency, and it is said that Visiiuu promptly rushed to his assistance in the guise 
of a merchant with bundles of rich clothes and so on, and distributed them amongst all the 
relatives, domestic servants, etc., of Narsiiih's daughter. This greatly surprised the Nagars and 
other non-believers, and they were thenceforth convinced of the truth of Narsihh’s teaching. 
Since then the Mtox^run of Narsinh MfiliSta has become a household word in Gujarat, poor 
parents of daughters comforting themselves by lecounting the trials and tlneatened hnniiJia.tioiL 
of that famous devotee, and his subsequent success through the intercession of \'isbim. 

A short sketch of Narsihh’s life will be useful. Narsinhwas born of poor, but respectable, 
parents at Junftga^h in St. 1471. His father’s name was Krishiia Dam6dar, and 
his grandfather was Vish^udas. They were HAgar BrAhmaiis and worshipped Siva, 
while his mother had faith in Vishnu, and Harsihh imbibed the first truths of that 
doctrine at her knee. There are two difierent classes of Brahmans, beggars and gentlemen, 
and Narsiuh belonged to this latter class. There is no record of Gujarat having produced 
any poet before Narsiiih, nor was there any exponent there of the Vaishnava theory preceding 
him. 

ISTarsinh was sent to school when a mere lad, but he made a had scholar, and idled 
away his time in the company of sddhm and sannydah outside the gates of Girnar, He was 
left an orphan while yet a child, and Tvas dependant on his paternal uncle, till he reached, 
man’s estate and was married. But even after marriage he did not exert himself to earn his 
living, and would go about ** dancing and playing on musical instruments like a woman,” as the 
Nagars put it, and spend weeks together with the sddhits without thinking of returning 
home. At this his wife’s parents became uneasy about the fate of their daughter, and complained 
so bitterly that his uncle thought fit to rebuke Harsinh one day for his desultory habits ; and 
his *• sister-in-law ” (wife of his cousin), a somewhat sharp-tongued young woman, made some 
very cutting remarks on the subject, which touched Narsihh to the quick and drove him in 
distress to his sddhu friends, who persuaded him to renounce all home-ties and join their order. 
So Narsiuh turned his hack upon Junagadh altogether and went and lived as a devotee at a 
temple on the seashore, and absorbed himself in the service of 'Siva. It is believed that 
gratified by bis fasts and prayers, the god became visible to him and boro him with him to 
Vaikuuth (Paradise), "‘where the god Krish^ dances eternally with the Siva recom- 

mended Narsiiih to the favour of Krishna, and Krishna hade him sing of his sportive circle and 
"‘made his language pure,” and “increased his talent for devotional poetry infinitely.” 

Thenceforward Karsinh devoted himself to the service of Vishnu, or Krishna, and composed 
a good many poetical works on the Vaishnava cult. His poetry is full of love and romance ; and 
Krishna s birth in this world, his residence with the gopileds in Vundrawan, and his amorous 
sports with them provided an endless theme for the exercise of his talent. Narsinh made a 
lakh and a quarter of couplets, hut some writers ascribe 25,000 of them to sou^s widow, 
SurfeSud., a lady of talent and virtue. ^ 

All his life long Karsinh was subjected to ridicule and persecution by the Kagar Brah- 
mans, and once he was called upon to prove the truth of his doctrine hy openly discussing it 
with the Nagars. The poet did so, and was successful, and it is believed that, to accentuate his 
utterances, the god Vishnu himself appeared amidst the assemblage and threw a garland round 
his neck, in acknowledgment of his services ! 

Harsinb died in St, 1537 in the sixty-sixth year of his life. His followers have raised 
an idol to his memory at Junagadh, which is still worshipped by the Vaishnavas. An idol has 

also been set up to the memoiy of his daughter Kunvarbai at Dw4rkd., and is worshipped 
to this day. " 
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Earsiuli has always been a most popular poet. His versos, which are compositions set to 
different tunes in music, are univerisally sung throughout Gujarat. In fact they are the 
love-songs of the people, men and women giving vent; to their own emotions in the words of 
this poet. His style, it may be observed, is simple yet effective, with here and there good 
word-pictures but hardly any metaphor. He inculcates a sound morality and faith in the 
deity. But his chief charm lies in the simplicity of his composition. His name is a household 
w'ord in Gujarat to this day, and the following poem of Pr6manand on the subject of his 
daughter’s nutm^ruh, or maternity gifts, has never lost its interest for the people. 


Translation. 
Canto I. 


Prelude, 


May I always invoke with ease the aid of Sri Gurii Ganpati^ and Sardfi,^ 

For it is the desire of my heart to sing of the mdmirilh^ of Narsihh MihSba. 

I hope to compose a poem on the maternity gifts provided by the MehSta. 

!Nrarsmh M^li^ta was a pious Brahman and lived in Junagadh.^ 

5 His brother’s wife spoke a (harsh) word to him which angered him. 

(So) he renounced all home-ties and went to the woods to worship as an ascetic. 

In that wilderness he saw a temple and the adorable symbol of Siva. 

Harsihh worshipped it with earnestness in his heart. 

The M^hStii'made seven fasts and then Sri Mahadeva® was propitiated. 

10 The symbol shone like Kamala® and instantly the god became visible. 

With his wife XJmiyfi, white as camphor, held on his left side, 

Junhvt y adorning his matted locks® and Ms brow glistening like the moon, 

The necklace of heads® (thrown round his neck), serpents^® adorning him and tiger skins^^ 
lending beauty (to the whole). 

Amidst a peal of horns and conch-shells and ddhh^^ and ddmrd}-^ (and such other musical 
instruments), the great god burst upon the sight of Harsinh M^hetii. 

15 Earsiijh approached and fell at his feet ; 

When placing his hand on his head, said the husband of TJmiya : — “’Ask, ask a boon. I am 
pleased with thee.’* 

The MIheta said: — ‘‘ But one prayer I ask of y ou, MaliMevji, 

“ Now that I have cast my eyes on you, let me behold Vishnu,” 

“ Well done, well done, Sadhu,”i^ said Siva, thy faith is sincere.” 

20 (So) he took him with him to the eternal Yraj,i& where Harp® is engaged in his dance. 


Be/rain, 

How will ye poets describe the beauty of the dancing circle ? 

By the grace of Sri Hari, Narsiuh has gained the object of his life. 


1 Tbe God of Wisdom and remover of obstacles,* hence he is invoked and propitiated at the commencement of 

every literary undertaking. 

5 The Goddess of Knowledge, also called Sarasvati. 

s The word mdm^r&hj or mOJalfln, implies all such gifts as come from the moiher’g side ; hence all that a 
father gives to his daughter, or a brother to his sister, or a maternal grandfather to his^ grandchildren, is called 
-mamiriAn. The young wife, when about to become a mother, expects her parents to give gifts of money or clothes 
to all her husband’s relatives, and throughout this poem the word mAmCrUn implies these gifts, 

* See the lutioduction. ® A name of Siva. ^ 

« The Goddess of Wealth — Lakshml. ^ Another name for the nvor Ganga (Ganges), 

s 9 18 n Siva is represented wearing serpents round his head, and a necklace of sknils round his neck ; his 
mattU ha^ is gathered up into a coil over his head, on which is a symbol of the river Jdnhvt, which he caught 
as it fell from heaven. His garment is the skin of a tiger, or deer,^or elephant. 

13 13 Certain musical instruments carried by ^iva. 

pious man, a devotee. « The paradise of Vishnu. « Another name for Vishnu, signifying ' god.’ 
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Text. 

5- 

m srnErrafl- " 

^ 5F ^tT’PTcfl' f 5^ ’Er#?r; 

Hsrg^ ^ 

STSS". 

^ TW«r Jincwr arra. 

SIT^ Hwra' Sr^^T'T ^ra". 

6 ^^?TR wnfrwsr- 

q roat nr affNr «R5r>fir ^|?fr ^irarr ?n^rra'- 
% ^ ^Cr fit ar^ f?7»T. 

5n:^%fl‘3%T^T' sTcRHrfr 


'jqvf r q ^RT ^rir^ifsTr cR" ftsarr arTfifrW. 
10 ^S5!ft^t^f*rxr5rr|f jr^JraRTw^gsi^. 
^ ?Tr>ir vrfi- ^Praif ^rr^Tra-. 
fTSTRT STTfffr W ??tr5^ sraiRT. 

& ^rsCT sffc^spr 

:gf5R’ T^iasr. 

15 ^ sr^^Tfsft ^ TR ?5nRr, aarrl: *Rrrsir 

?r«T. 

*iT*R *iPR t ^ ipT %?arr ^PRt ’Tr«r. 

>15^ ‘ 151 ^'ifr *rft ^ ?^T*fhr> 
tPT^rt Tr^ 

q?2r ’arrg’ pEra" »Tf%<pfir §r arr^r. 
20 sr?tir sraf'TT irf %fr w f fr ^r?r- 

^cfiFr. 

aR r^r F?F?ir ^ wf^f^ apifr. 

?Rsrfafr fTcFnl w ^ fPTF aTtf^rfr ?fr. 

) II. 


Frel'ude, 

The dancing: circle sHnes with marvellous heauty, to see which is to forget all earthly 
sorrows. 

The g6,pth6^^ sings, the musical instruments peal forth, Siva has poured the greatest 
blessing (on the MShSta). 

25 The great king 'Siva^Mahara] held the M6h6tu by the hand. 

(And) seeing Sad^siva (do this) the Lord of Vaikufith came forward. 

Both the gods greeted each other in delight and the gdpts placed their heads at 'Siva’s 
feet (in adoration). 

And Narsihh went forth and bowed his head before the Lord, when said the King of 
Vaikuhth : — 

“ Tell us, Sadasiva. who this is, to whom you show this place ? ” 

30 Mahadeva replied; — He is vour worshipper and his name is the Vipra^® Narsiiih. 

Then placing his hand on his head, quoth Sn GOpM^o ; — 

“ Think on me when in distress and I will hasten to thy aid. 

Do thou worship me and sing my praises and thou wilt swim safely through the sea of life. 
Do thou sing of this my sportive circle , 21 full of love, as thou hast seen it here.” 

35 Then he showed him the dance of the sporting circle. 

And spoke to Narsiiih, spoke the Lord of the Triple City22 : — 

“ Never fear the verdict of the populace in thy heart, but worship me at the risk of thy head. 


IT It may be noted throngkont tbis composition that tlie first two lines of each Canto nsnally come as a prelnde in 
a different metre from the body of the Canto, wliich is beaded dbdZ. At tbe end there is a refrain in a different 
metre again, in wbicb tbe sense of tbe last preceding lines of tbe SToT is repeated in nearly tbe same words. Similarly 
tbe succeeding Canto begins by repeating tbe last words of tbe refrain. To explain tbe composition, tbe first fonr 
lines are transliterated as follows, tbe Italics sbewiner tbe rhymes ; — 

Sri Gurfi Ganapatt Sf'/radd Hun samrun sukbd iarvadd 
Nanmud^ kabun mAmdrfin Mob^td tanun re, 

Phdl, 

MSm^rfin Mebdtd tanuu patabandba baravd dsa, 

Narosinba Hebdtd bhakata Brdbamana Jnnfigadba mdn vdsa, 

M Tbe milkmaids with whom Krishna used to sport in his yontb. 19 Brdbman 

2® An epithet of Krishna, meaning tbe Protector of Cows. , ’ 

n The Bfa Man4al, or sportire circle, was formed of 1,600 gSpa&s (milkmaids), who danced round and round 
Kpg^and hm wife, Uddhft, who were in the centre ; hence dancing forms part of this god’s worship. 

- A fabnlons aeriad city said to have been burnt in a war amongst tbe gods. 
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Sing of the pleasures of Radha-Krishna, as yon have seen them here.” 

Saying this vanished the god Bhola Shankar,^ 

40 And in a moment Narsiiih found himbelf in Jnnagadh. 

Thenceforward the speech of Narsihh became purer, and his talent for devotional poetry 
increased immeasurably. 

He became absorbed in the praises of Radhi-Krishim and counted the world as but astraw.^ 
Then, with music playing and songs singing, he entered the city, 

And went and fell at the feet of his brother’s wife. 

4S You have been as a priestess to me, (for) you spoke to me a harsh word, 

And by your righteousness I met both the gods. 


Refrain^ 

By your righteousness, mother mine, the great Sri Parivrajh (Brahma) appeared to me.” 
(And now) the MShIta’s wife being a pions woman, he resumed the estate of a man of the 


world. 

rnr 

*rrar^r#?r ^^r?*rr- 

2TS?. 

% ^rr*rr 

w *r®arr ’mi' ’'iM ’ira'- 

•’POT?*r}' .ry ’twt yfsyr 

ypjr wRry wrr ^rr & t’sryy? arr 
30 yff|y sKt ^ ?r*Trd' H<^yaw my. 

ymyr yyy yry yyfr ^ ytmar. 
%35r yy t yry arr^yr yyyrrw. 

gjysr 5 yftty y^ ynif¥ ?f?Hr yroync. 


i^lryr yrir Irysff yy ’Erymnc. 
35 ^ ifyss ?pfi- tyyr y^fiyrc- 

y^^ yfyyr ?yr»ft ^ 

spt 5^ yy ymirl^ arpryf »reyyr ’afy y^. 
5crar fr»% ^ftftr nrt ^ 

3Ty?«fry yyr yy y»^ y^asra %y. 

40 qssyrsryr yyyr ^yyy yemy- 
yf ycyf srnfl' ypO- yr^ yf^ 

arqR. 

^ryr frwyf yrrafr. y^mryy y^rrt. 
y^ yry yrat ^ yrar yyr4r ^mfy. 
yr p ^ytm y*yr ypft %!■ yry. 

45 yyy ytTPft y ijypft. 5% yqj yr»®r yyy. 
^351% yssyr ypft yyr'y 3^. 

35^ HTrT ^ Htom "sft 'rftWBT <• 

# ^ rr°fir q% »ir§* 


Caato III. 

' The M^hefca resumed the duties of a man of the world, with a chaste and noble wife, 

^0 And began to worship Damddar.^s with the on his brow and a string of beads and the 

symbol (of that god) in his hand : 

With s&dhm and vairdgis he would play upon the conch-shell admirably. 

His yard was (soon) overgrown with tulas^ plsmts and praises of Krishna were sung (in 
his house) day and night. 

Neither the duties of the agriculturist, nor any other trade or profession had he. The 
Meh4ta was to all appearance a servant of Harl. 

« Also an epithet of Kjishna, meaning the Provider of All Good. 

This phrase is rather ambiguous in the text. 

» The metre of this Ca^ito differs from the above as it will appear from the following lines 

Prelude. 

Adabhuta IJldrasa virdjSji dara^ana ]fcidhd bhava dukha IMgCji. 

Gopikd g&ya vajintra v6J^i mahdsukha dldhuh SSvamflh&v^'aji- 
And thus the different Cantos are composed in different metres, aocording to the reqmTements of each ftg 
ftune) Harsinh is known to have introduced many new rdgs into the ESgvidya (music) of his country. 

«' Another name of Krishna, meaning “ girdled,” 

« The symbol or sign painted on the brow of each follower of Krishna. 

*« e sweet b^iSil plant, specially used in the rites of Krishna-worship. 
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TJig Yaisi 3 avas® would eat just what they were given (in alms}, and pass their days in 
singing praises- 

55 The Creator of the Universe supplied them with food, (for the rest) the M6hgt& had greai 
faith in his heart. 

Gopfil gave him two children, one daughter and but one son. 

He called the son 'Samaldeas^o and got him married into a great family. 

The daughter’s name was Kuiivarbai, whose wedding he celebrated in good style. 

(One by one) both his wife and his son died, and the MSh^ta’s household ties were broken, 
60 The chaste Sur^Sna,^^ his danghter-in-law, became a widow and led a solitary life. 

The deaths of his wife and son moved even strangers to tears ; but the MehStii felt not a 
tithe of sorrow, 

“ So much the better ** (quoth he), “ there is an end to all bother : we shall worship Sri 
GopAl with all the more ease.** 

When Kunvarbai came of age, she was duly {fummoned to the house of her parents-in-Jaw.^* 

Her husband’s father was Sriraug MSh^ta by name. They inherited a great name, and 
commanded much respect (in the community). 

65 The family were full of pride and considered themselves great on account of their wealth- 

The sisters- in -law w'ould speak unkindly to KuhvarbAi, for they reckoned her poor. 

They would say (ironically) : — You are welcome, daughter of the Vaisnava. 

You have hallowed our house by your presence (in it).” 

The mother-in-law in her arrogance would ridicule (poor KuhvarbAi), 

70 (But) KuhvarbAi would not utter a word in reply. 

Her husband was a mere puny lad, and had no appreciation of good. 

(Though) KuhvarbAi got into a state of pregnancy, he would not affectionately inquire 
(after her health). 

(But) the increasing beauty of the daughter-in-law filled the minds ©f the household with 
love and delight. 

They would say : — The M6heta is but a servant of Hari and from such what prospect of 
obtaining maternity gifts ? 

75 The oocasion33 is passing away, so let us prepare some gifts for her ourselves. 

The position of the pauper’s daughter is pitiable, so let us put the bracelet^^ round her wrist 
with due ceremonies.” 

So they did not send word to her father (about her condition), nor spoke of it to any one^ 
and the fifth month passed away in vain. 

A few days were wanting to the seventh month, when KuhvarbAi began to be anxious : the 
poor young wife looked like one in debt ; she went to her mother-in-law 

And said, bowing low her head : — “Lady, pray, do not be angry with me, (if I ask you to) 
send our old priest KhfikhalA to JuuAgadh, 

80 With, a letter of good tidings ; ” then said the mother-in-law in her pride : — 

“ Why, daughter-in-law, why art thou turned mad ? Thy parental home is lost to thee 
since thy mother’s death. 

What should we expect from him who chants ditties with musical instruments in his hands ? 

Who earns his living by dancing and sporting, and in whose house poverty®® walks to 
and fro ? 

49 Meaning: the M^hSta and his followers. The word is always Vaisnava in the text. 

90 r. e., Servant of Sibnal,” a name of Krishna. ^qq ■fc]j 0 Introdnction. 

*9 The Hindu wife, though she marries in her infancy, lives under her parents* roof m her girlhood. 

ss It is considered xmlucTcy to allow such an occasion to pass away without the due rites. The fifth and seventh 
month are periods at which a charmed thread is put round the woman’s wrist, and presents of clothes and ornament® 
are made to her both by her own parents and her husband’s. 

8 * The bracelet is a thread prepared by the Brahmans with some rites, and is expected to ward off evil and 
ensure safe delivery. 

^ L e., the spirit of poverty personified. 
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What is the good of inviting a relative, whose coining can serve no purpose ? 

85 The name of Hari is dear to the M^lieta and all the town will assemble to see him. 

Only because you love to meet the old man, we shall have to incur ridicule from the 
community. 

Rather than that your father-in-law should be dishonoured, we shall do without the 
visit.” 

Kuhvarbai’s eyes were filled with tears at this and she said again to her mother-in-law : — 
** Mistress, do not put me off by such words ; the poorest relative is a relative after all. 

90 If'^he only comes here to go back (without bringing any gifts) I shall be glad of the 
opportunity of meeting my father,” 

These words moved the mothor-in-law to pity and she went and spoke to her husband : — 
Her S'^mani^^ is expected in a few days, and Hniivarbai is obstinate (about meeting her 
father). 

So you had better write a letter of good tidings and let the father and daughter meet.®® 
Let us write a letter of good tidings to onr and say ‘ come here at any cost.’ ” 

95 Srirahg M5h^ta was supremely kind-hearted, and he forthwith wrote out a letter : — 

“ In the name of Svasti®® to Sri Junagadh, which is the sanctuary of the Hari-Yaisnavas, 
Thou ornament of the Nagar community, thou prince of Sadhiis, high and generous. 

Thou chief of worshippers, Master of the Vaisnavas, may KSsava"^® be ever gracious 
unto thee ! 

Deserving all epithets, abode of mercy, Mcheta,^! Sripai^s Narsahifi by name, 

100 Here we all are in health and happiness. Pray be kind enough to w'rite ns a letter. 

We have some good news to communicate (to you), fortune has favoured us beyond measure 
Kuhvar-vahu'^® has her stmant near ; such is the graciousness of Bhagavant to us. 

Sunday, the 7th sud/d M^h, is the auspicious day we have chosen. 

Pray, do not fail to come on that day, and bring your relatives and friends with yon. 

105 Have no fears in your heart, your visit will be worth millions to us. 

When a loved relative comes to our door we should spend all the gold of Mount M^rfi in 
his honour, 

We shall he sincerely grieved if yon do not come, MSh^taji.” 

This letter was given in the (Rishi) Rnsi’s hand and the priest Kliokhalo went forth. 

(But) Kuuvarbrii called him (back), sate him in a secluded place and fell at his feet. 

110 “ Remain there as a guest for a couple of days and tell MeliSfcaji, ” she said, “ tell him in 
a convincing way to bring some good things for the occasion, 

And to come here, only if he has the means (to pay all dues). 

Tell him that if he does something to keep up our prestige, the reproach of my husband 's 
relatives will he lifted from me. 

But i£ this occasion is allowed to pass off quietly (without the necessary distribution of 
gifts) the reproach will stick to me all my life. 

My husband’s sister will fling words like arrows at me, and his brother wdll stand in the 
place of an enemy. 

?e The fathers of the bride and the bridegroom are known as each other’s a relationship for which no- 

iserm occurs in the English, language, 
w The seventh month in pregnancy. 

It is considered a religious duty to gratify the wishes of a pregnant woman. 

This is the formula with which all G’uiar&ti letters are commenced: — Sarasvaii, whose other name is S&radA 
he Goddess of knowledge, is first invoked ; then comes the name of the place from, which the letter is written ; thea 
the name and epithets of the addressee ; after that, the news that the addresser and his family are doing well, the 
wish that he should hear from the addressee ; and lastly the purport of the letter.^ Letters bearing such “ goou 
tidings” as those in the text arc sprinkled with (k'JnJni!) and are called {JeahHart). 

An epithet of Krishna, meaning “ of the hair,” as he was born from a hair of Vishnu. 

*1 A Brahman is generally addressed by this title. Devoted worshipper ? ascetic 

** The termination vahu to a woman’s name signifies daughter-in-law. signifies daughter. 

Mouut Merfi is usually fabled to be a mountain of gold. 
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115 Tell >n'rn that I hope he will not draw forth the ridicule of the Nagar caste (since) tlie ijord 
of Vaikuhfch is our patron. ’’ 

(So saying) she sent away the priest E^hokhuld, who duly reached Jiiiiagadh. 

Refrain. 

When the Dust entered Juniigadh, the MehSta fell at his feet : 

And after due praise and worship they came to the objecjt of the visit. 
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siwr ivcr 'Kc % *f nanrs ^sihf Ir 
% ^jqnfi- sTiSr 5T? Tsmr srH qrq?. 

86 ^g-cirq syrg fffej qm H!3s^ arqr srw- 
?m q'^^rr^ srq srqrqrqqr iT?f inqq. 
qqr<r q’qrr qrr qq sirV ?T5% 
fR^qrr qq srfa q^'r qrgq5% i>%. 
qrrsff q-q ^srqf sj •q^fr jts? q'ra qmrqr 
^r. 

90 3T?ff arrql' qrgrr »r^ «fr^ qr *iV?T qaSr?i 
qrT€irqr<t- 

^rr^q qq qrqqr qr qrqrqr RT^fq 3^2 • 

tjrr ^qqqr ^rrsT wr'^r qsr sifTr. 

siqn’ q'rqnir ^qffq^)’ qsEqr ? qi% qrq^i'qrff. 
qqrf% 5555^ J^qrqq irq qqqn^rr wrqsfr srq. 

95 ’i?|r^q?q'r,Trq;^qpqqiTq5?irqrqTOqrq?q>r®. 
^sfh ^qrwr »Tfq % V^’qqqr fq’qrq- 
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qrq^ Iqqqqr qrqr ffqr ^ 
q'^ft 

qnqifqqr •^nr qnrqrqrq q?qr ’qNrq qw^V 
qrq. 

100 3T^r qfq ^jrqrsff ^rq, wqRff qq q^ sTKr 
qq- 

qqr qqnr>ft qqr qrqrqiT siqRT qr»qqqr qq 
qn: 

a t qcq qq sTrsa ^ftqq srq qqr ^ qqqq. 
qrqgvft- q?rq B 1 q'?^frw q'frqir. 

q^ t 5fhq% srrqsfr rnrr P>snq iqrqsfr- 

J05 qq STPrqt qqqr arr^qf qq srrsir qi*qT" 
qrqrsqr. 

q-srst qr% sq^qrtq sfiqpfr ^ qft’sr qrrq.** 
sir qqqrsfr q^ sTT^ qq qftqra jqf^ siq. 
wTP^iqq qrqNrqfcqrq, qqwssnis^ q«^ 
fqqrq. 

jR-rqr?^qqqrq«fhcrq qqirsir qr# 
qrq. 

lip qqr t ^qrqr qqqr ^ftqpjf^ qqqr^ 

qrhr %qi5 nr^ #nar iSq^ swf 
aqqsft. 

qsrq qrq qrq ^ sfiq q% qrrnfhrrq %q q3r. 

I iqrsTqqf aTfgqrqr%. ^q^^gqqqq, 


A^ain tliis is a different xf^etre. 

Correctly it ouglit to hQ for the rerh is intransitiy^. 


«6 ^*3Rr*’ is understood after <^1^* 
** Thpi^e words are pruyerlnaiL, 
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^ »nt^, i^rfs ^ 

115 srnrf}’ *rr?t «rnr, & 

m’si. 


(To he continued,') 
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COaRESPOI^’DENOE. 


THE SAONTAL MIGEATIOH. 

In my article under the above heading, at p. 295 
of the Indian Antiquary, for ‘ 8d6t Sikar ’ read 
* Sanet Sikhar/ 

I am glad to had that Mr. Grierson, in his note 
to that article, while exprcssiug no disagreement 
on any essential point, has cleai*ed up one or two 
doubtful points, and enables me to rectify another. 
Some ambiguity has arisen through the use of the 
terms ‘North-’ and ‘South-’ Bihar in different 
senses. I used these teims as equivalent to the 
XJj)per and Lower Sections of the BihSir Province, 
bordering respectively the ‘ Upper’ Province of the 
North-West and the ‘Lower’ Province of Bengal; 
and not as corresponding to the divisions of Ois- 
Gangetic and Trans -Gangetic Bih4r. 

There are dozens of villages named ‘ Pipri ’ in 
the Section of Trans-Gangetic Bihdr alluded to, 
as a reference even to the village Postal Directories 
will shew, but the semi-aboriginal Pipri-garh 
near Ohun&r figured by Mr. Nesfield (Zoc. cit.) is 
not impossibly the Pipri of the Saontal tradition ; 
and the carrying of the Ahir frontier upwards to 
the Gandak agrees all the better with a tribal 
progress from the North or North-East to account 
for the ‘ Turanian ’ element in their speech. 

The location of Hardigarh in BaliySi fits in 
admirably with the ‘ Hui*redgaihi,’ which inter- 
vened between Pipri and Ohhai. 

As, however, the subject is so important ethno- 
graphioally it is to be hoped that some persons 
now in the localities under reference may test 
this new view of the SaontM migration ; as, when 
I ti'Si versed most of the ground, this locale for 
the problem had not presented itself to me. 

My identifieations of Hardihgarh, Ohhai and 
Champd and Kerhiy^, are not, I believe, likely 
to be upset. In any case the general outline, 
wliich I have sketched, must, until disproved, 
stand as the most reasonable attempt yet made 
at recovering the geographical basis for the tra- 
ditional migration of the Saontal tiibe. 

L. A. Waddell. 

OK SOME SANSKRIT VERBS. 

In his very interesting paper, *‘The Roots of 
the Dhatupatha not found in Literature, ” Dr. 


Biihler adduces the verbal themes brud or 
VTUd, used majjanS, and as their corresponding 
verb, (e. in Marathi, bud (budanto). Sanskrit 
bhyid, buj and mund, to sink, to dive, are 
corresponding verbal themes also. 

In the so-called Dravidian languages the corre- 
sponding verbs are brungu, bungu (Telugu), 
murku, murgu (Tulu), mup:u, muluku, mul- 
tinku, muJUgu, muluAgu (Kannada), mulugu 
(Tamil), mukku, munnu (Malayala), munugu. 
(Kannada, Telugu), munugu (Telugu). 

In these Dravidian words the syllables ku, nku, 
gu, ngu, and nu are formative additions, the 
root appearing as muL mulu, mur, mun, mun, 
muh, and muk. The original form of the root 
is muj- The letter 1 in Dravidian is often changed 
into r and I, (1), and through J. into ]q. or n. In 
mukku and munAu it has taken the shape of 
the formativGs. In brufigu there is seen the 
peculiarity of Telugu of occasionally placing a 
following r under the consonant of the first 
syllable, as in its braduku, to live, which is the 
same as barduku, balduku in Kannada. The 
root of brungu, therefore, is bur, and finally 
bul. The form buhgu has arisen from the 
omission of r, as, for instance, Telugu uses 
baduku (batuku) for its braduku, and Kannada 
uses baduku for its barduku. 

The almost general use of the initial letter m in 
Dravidian for the verbs under consideration affords 
no valid reason for doubting their close relation to 
those adduced from Sanskirit and Mar&thi, as it 
is well known that b, v, bh. and m are cognate 
letters in Sanskrit as weU as in Dravidian. Sanskrit 
mund (the n of which is euphonic) and Telugu 
brufigu render this evident in the present case. 

But how are the r in brud and vrud and the 
ril in bhyid to be accounted for, if the final themes, 
as the writer believes and the MaiAthi bud con- 
firms, are bud, vud and bhud ? It is not impossible 
that we have here a peculiarity similar to that of 
Telugu, according to which it has the liberty of 
adding r to the initial consonant in cases 
wherein the r can scarcely be explained. There is, 
however, another way of accounting for the r and 
which wiU be shewn later on. 

But first it is necessary to render clear that 
the final leuter d of the verbs can represent 
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Drayidian 1, to whiclx tlie writer points : e, the 
Telugu poga<JLa, to praise, and sudi, to wander 
about, in Kannada are poguj, and snjti, and in 
TamiJ pugai and cn^i, and the Kannada 'bisudu, 
to fling away, appears also as- Msul. Further, 
I tahes the place of 1 in Telugu kali, sour gruel, 
which is kali in Kannada; this may seiwe to- 
explain the occurrence of 1 in Sanskrit bul.. 
( The I in MardtM bdlapSih, adduced by Dr. 
Buhler, is the I which is often found instead of 
1 in DravidLan words.) 

Having briefly shewn the intimate connection 
of the Sanskrit, Mai’dthi and Dravidiau verbs, the 
writer adds that in his opinion the six verbs 
brud, vrud, bbi^id, bul, bud and znu^d have 
been borrowed from the true Dravidian root xnujL- 
Sanskrit and its Yemaculars, having no letter 
represented it by ^ and 1 (!)• 

With regard to the introduction of r into bmd 
and vrud and ipi into bbyid, it may now be stated 
that letter J is generally called in Kannada, 


i. e , the la or J connected with j^a oar r. It is, 
therefore^ not impossible that r and iri are 
somehow representatives of ic. 

There is another verbal theme with final d in 
Sanskrit that is used magrid, viz,, hud, to sink, to 
be submerged. This strongly a*eniinds ouo of the 
true Dravidian htll, pQl, (Telugu) p-a<J.u, to shik 
in or into. 

Sanskrit themes vrud and bhrud, used aamurt- 
iau, to cover up or over, strongly remind one of 
the true Dravidian htll, pfll, ptldu, to wrap up, to 
cover over, to bury; — and Sanskrit; themes 
vrud, bhrud, hud and huncU used aamhaimi, 
aanghdid, semge to heap, to accumulate, to join, of 
the true Dravidian httdu, pCidu, to put together, 
to join. 

The writer thinks that all these Sanskrit verbs 
are but modifications of the Di-a vidian ones. 

F. KtTTEL- 

Tdbingen, 12th Dccem&er 1894. 


MISCELLANEA. 


FOEEIGN NUMERALS IN TRADERS' SLANG 
IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 

Pandit S. M, Natesa Sastbi in his interesting 
pai)er on Traders’ Slang in Southern India {ante, 
Vol. XXIll. pp. 49-52) is of opinion that his second 
group of numerals is a purely arbitrary one, with 
no meanings for most of the words employed. 
But any one acquainted with the languages of the 
Indian Ai'chipelago will not fail to perceive that 
both the round figures and the symbols for frao 
tions, which he gives, are almost wholly taken 
from some Indonesian idiom, say Batak, though 
they are certainly not from Malay or Achinese. 

To prove the above assertion, it is only necessary 
to compare the Pandit’s slang words with the 
numerals in Batak and Javanese : — 


. IndiaiL Slang. 

Batak. 

Javanese. 

1. 

s&- 

sa- 

sa- 

2. 

to (do) 

dua 

to (do) 

J. 

tii’u 

telu 

telu 

4. 

pSit 

epat 

pat (older pat) 

7. 

picliohu 

pitu 

pitu 

8. 

vali 

nvalu 

volu (older vvalu) 

9, 

taya 

siya 

sanga 

10. 

puli 

pulu 

puluh 


It would be difflcnlt to decide whether the slang 
terms have been taken from some Batak dialect 
or from Javanese, were it not that the word tdya 
for 9 decidedly points to an origin in the former 
idiom« which has siya. Originally the Javanese 
form must have been' am, too, which by a pecu- 


liar tendency of that language has become changed 
into sanga, but we have no right to derive tdya 
fromsuchaprehiatoric sia, because aanga in found 
in the Javanese of ten centuries ago, which is the 
oldest known. 

As regards the fractions, it seems clear that 
tangdn is the same word as the Batak fengaan ^in 
the Toba dialect pronoaneed tongaanj, Javan. 
Ungahan, half. 

BeTidalai (= i) is very interesting, because 
dalai is comparable with the Batak, Malay and 
Javan, tali, which is the term for half a mJcib. 
8uku means i {e. g., of a Spanish dollar) 
It follows therefore that sa-tali is one-eignth 
In the S. Indian word sen appears to be synony- 
mous with sa, and it may be noted that the Dairi 
dialect of Batak regularly uses si instead of aa. 

The word for yj-, sa-visam, is a compound of 
Tamil visam, one-sixteenth, and Indonesian sa, 
one. 

The terms for 5 and 6, hulaohchu, and Jcirdti, 
I am unable to trace back to their sources. The v 
remind one of cuhey (see Yule-Burnell, Glost^aryJ 
and Arab, hivvat, carat, from Kepdriov, but these 
terms could hardly have had the value allotted to 
hulachchu and kirdii in the slang. At any 
rate, these two words are not taken from any 
Indonesian language. 

H. Keen. 


Leiden, 1st May 1894, 
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IDENTIFICATION OF NAGAPUKA 
IN THE KONKAN. 

The copper-plate grant of the SiUhara king, 
Auantade^a, contains, among other names, those 
of the following sea ports in the Konkan : — Sn 
Stlianaka, K&gapura Surpdraka and Chemuli. 
In regard to the identification of Nagapnra 
the late Hon’ble K. T. Telang {ante, Vol. IX. 
page 44) remarks : — “ About Ndgapur, I can only 
suggest it as probable, that it may be identical 
with a village near Alibdg — between Alibag and 
H^vadandd — named Ndgdnv, which is substituted 
by syncope for Nagagdnv, or Ndgagrdma, the same 
as N&gapur. Or, may not Ndgapur have something 
to do with Nagothnen In any case the modem 
Nagpur of the Bhonsles is not to be thought of. 
I have not found the Nagapur of our plate 
referred to anywhere else.*’ 

That his conj ecture regarding the identification 
of N&gapur with the modern N&ganv is the 
correct one, I think there can be no doubt. 
Amongst themdhdtmyas of the Sdhyddri Khanda^ 
of the Skandajpurdna, there is one on Ndgapura, 
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called also Ndgapuri (see page 505, Bombay 
edition ). That this Ndgapura is to be identified 
with the modem Ndganv appears probable from 
the description given in the Skandajpurdna 
According to this account it is situated west of 
the Sdhyddri mountains, ver. 8 ; in the country 
called the KCnkan, ver, 9 ; near the sea and the 
river Aghaii, ver. 4. This description answers to 
the modern' N%S.nv, situated south-east of Alibag. 
in the K61Sih& District (see Bombay Gazetteer on 
Kolaba, page 351). It is between the sea and a 
creek, which 1 understand from local inquiry, iw 
called among other names, Aksi, from a village of 
that name on its bank, between Ndgauv and 
AlibSig. It is probable that Aksi is but a cormp- 
tion of Aghdsi. The ruins of temples, inscribed 
stones and in the neighbourhood point to the fact 
that, in ancient times, it must have been a piort of 
some importance Tbe above considerations make 
it very probable that the Ndgapura of the coppei- 
plate is the same as the Ndgapura of the Skanda- 
purdna and the modem Ndgdnv . 

J. E. Abbott. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


HINDU ASPECT OF PEAYBE. 

Vedas and Siitras declare that a Hindu should 
turn his face in the morning either towards East 
or North, when performing religious ceremonies, 
worship, or repeating prayers ; and to the VP^est in 


the evening. To the South dwell the 
(ghosts) and rdhshasas (demons), therefore they 
do not look there, but face it while dining and 
offering cakes to the manes of the dead. 

K. Ragheeathji in P. N. and Q, 188 Ji, 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


A Kilnnada- English Dictionary, by the Ebvd. F. 
Etttel, B. G. B. M. Mangalore ; the Basel Mission 
Book and Tract Depository; 1894. Large 8vo., 
pp. 1., 1752. 

TheKanai-ese language, — the original true ver- 
nacular, and still mostly the actual vernacular, of 
the territory in which lie the districts of Belgaum, 
Bijdpur, and Dhdrwar, and parts of Sholapur and 
North Kanara, of the Bombay Presidency, the 
Kolhapur and other Native States of the so-called 
Southern Maratha Country, the Bellary District of 
the Madras Presidency, Mysore, and the sonthem 
portions of the Nizam’s dominions, — has hardly 
received from European scholars the recognition 
and attention which it deserves. It is the most 
mellifiuous of all the Indian vernaculars, and the 
richest in capability and force of expression. It 
probably surpasses all the others in bulk and 
value of original composition. And it has an 
antiquity to which, apparently, none of them can 
make any pretensions in forms approximating to 
those which they now have. Mr. Kittel, indeed. 


whose work we are now noticing, would seem * 
ingly give it a literary history from only about 
A. D. 900; from which point of view he divider 
its life into three periods, — (a) the ancient or 
classical period, from, he says, at least the tentli 
to the middle of the thirteenth century A D , 
when it was elaborated to a high degree of pohsb,. 
refinement, and clearness of expression, by the 
Jains; (b) the mediaeval period, onwards to about 
the end of the fifteenth century, when the use of 
it was continued, in a somewhat less precise and 
unambiguous manner, by the Lingayat and other 
feaiva writers; and (c) the modern period, from 
then to the present day, during which the ver- 
nacular dialect, as now written and spoken, has 
been developed, by discarding the more high-soimd- 
ing antiqne teiminations, and, especially in the 
conversational branch, by adopting freely from 
Sanskrit, Hindustani, and Marathi. And no 
doubt it is true that the litei*ary life of the lang- 
uage did begin in earnest at about the point of 
time selected by Mr. Kittel; the high state of 
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cultivation to whieli tlie language then attained 
being due to the fact that the Jains of Soutihcm 
India made it so largely the vcliiole for their 
writings, and to the groat encouragement 
that was given to the Jains by the powerful 
Bashtrakflfca king Ainoghavarsha I , who reigned 
from A. D Sl-l-lb to about 878. But cpigraphic 
records give unquestionable and instructive 
samples of appreciably earlier date. The charter 
of Amoghavarsha’s predecessor Govinda HI. {ante, 
Vol. XI p 125) is dated A. D 804. The Acldr 
inscription of the time of the Westcni Ohalukya 
king Kirtivarman II. Yol XI p. 68, and 

see Yol. XX. p 3U5, note 5) belongs to about 
A D 750. These two records, — with the KutCtr 
inscription of a Ohalukya prince called Parahita- 
raja l^anie, Yol. XX p 69), which may be placed 
l)etweeti A D 750 and 814, quite as well as in a 
.slightly later period, — presenting forms which, 
though more antique in some features, essentially 
■dilBEer little, if at all, fi*om the forms of the ancient 
dialect as we know it from books, indicate consi- 
derable literary activity even at that early time. 
And the Baddmi inscription of the Western 
Ohalukya king Maiigalesa {ante, YoL X. p. 52) 
sufBLces, short as it is, to carry back the existence 
of the same dialect to the period A. D. 597-98 to , 
608. 

Till recently, the onlyKanarese-Bnglish Dictio- 
nai’y of any general pi'actxcal use to European 
students has been the work which was originally 
compiled by the Kevd. W. Reeve and was published 
in 1832, and which in 1858 was enlarged, and at the 
same time was reduced to a more portable and othei> 
wise convenient size, by Mr. Daniel Sanderson, 
a Wesleyan Missionary. That book was itself a 
sufficiently valuable and monumental one; and 
there are some indications that it is not entirely 
superseded by even the present work • certainly^ 
there are at least many words of which the mean- 
ings are to be found more easily in it. But the 
preparation of Mr. Kittel's Dictionary has 
evidently been thorongldy in accordance with all 
the traditions of the important work which the 
Basel Mission has been doing during so many 
years in the Eanarese country; and tlie issue 
of it marks a still more noticeable epoch in 
the study of the language. Objection may, 
indeed, be taken to some of the details of Mr. 
KitteFs method. Por instance, words which 
contain an anusvdra in the first syllable — (the 
anusvdra is used as being the more convenient 
and habitual method of denoting a nasal 
combined with a following consonant) — do 
not follow each other in the immediate sequence 
of the anusvdra combined with the consonant, as 
they do in Mr, Reeve’s book , thus, in his book. 


words beginning wiLh iimch stand imnialiatcdy 
after the last word begiiming with uthtjkf — ju.si 
where, when the aniMulnt is used, orn* t‘xp»*ois 
find them; wlieiva.s, in Mr. Xitti'l’s btM>k, fciiey 
arc sei)jirated by all tlui words bi‘giuniiig witli ark 
and aj: but, though not lUMctw'ully so comouitmt, 
Mr Kittel’s method is, of <*our.S(‘, <*ritieuny tin' 
more correct, if wi! bear in miud tint tli(» itnn/iVtira 
simply stands for, ainl i.s to he ])ronounet*d as, the 
nasal of the class to wlnehtlu' following eoiisunant 
belongs. And in too many cases wt* liave to 
hunt baekwaids and forwrinls for ni'‘aTrnigs whh'h 
might apparently have h(*eu given at tlie very jdaee 
where we should expi'ct to find them: thus, for 
the nieaiiing of aihtjdl or aihtjfUu, wi* art' r(*f<*rred 
tp.ige 20) to am {<ta), and \vt‘ luivt* to turn ha<jk t t 
X)ago 17 to find the simple words ''tht' s<de of tlie 
foot,’ and, for the nioiLning of laan'ir i (page 187) 
m the sciiise of ‘ a priiictC we liav<i lirst to look 
back to haiiara on i«ige *150, and <'V<*n then, after . 
guessing that we must take the .small-tyiH* kamra, 
and not either of the tw<) words of exactly 
the same ajiijearanco vvhicli are given in larg** 
type, we must further turn up kttmdnt on page 
41io. Also, tJiere are words in the more anch'ut 
published inscriptions which the botdc iloes not 
even include, — much less offer to <ixx>hun. On 
the other J^aiid, tlui book shews a great advamie 
on any of iti predec<jssors, in i’epi»odin*iug the 
ancient letters 7 and 7, on tlie pn>x>fir iiseof whic.h, 
as distinguished from r, I, and I, broad differ< tins' w 
in meaning so often depend. And avary jiagf* 
of it, and of its preface, bears witiio,rt.s to thf‘ 
constant care, ea.rnestiiess, and thoroughness with 
which Mr. Kittel devoted liimsolf to the task that 
lay before him. It would have been difficult to 
find anyone moi'e competent to undertake that 
task. He may be ju.stly proud of the manner in 
which he has accamx>lished it. And, amemg the 
results, no small and unimportant feature is the 
fact that the book is to bo pundiasfjd at so very 
reasonable a price that the possession of it is 
within the power of even students whoso means 
are limited. 

We now have available, for the study <>i 
BZauarese in its ancient and mediaeval foi-ms, a 
dictionary of the most exhaiibtivo and useful 
kind. Wo still i*equirc a complete and critical 
grammai’, in English, for the same p<'j’i»jds, and 
dealing also with the oxcex>tioual forms whicli 
sometimes arc met with in epigraphio i-ecords. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Kittel may find hims<df 
able now to take such a grammar in hand, and 
supply the want that has so long been felt in this 
direction. 

J. F. 


8i7i December 1894. 
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April, 1895.J 


ON SOME RECENT ATTEMPTS TO DETERMINE THE ANTIQUITY 
OP VEDIC CIVILIZATION.! 

BY G. THIBAXJT. 

T he aim of the book by Prof. Bai Gangadhar Tilak and of the two papers by Prof. 

Jacobi, the titles of whicli are given in note 1, is essentially one and the same, viz,, to 
prove from astronomical data contained in the different Vadas, Saihhitas as well as Brah- 
manas, that Vedic civilization reaches back to a time much more ancient than has hitherto 
been generally assumed. The two w^riters differ in so far as Prof. Jacobi, while maintain- 
iug that certain Vedic passages embody observations going back to remote antiquity, does not 
fool himself warranted in claiming that antiquity for the entire literary compositions in which 
those passages occur; while the latter view is advocated by Prof. Tilak. He, in fact, contends 
for the high antiquity of the Vidas we possess; Prof. Jacobi rather for the high antiquity of 
Vedic civilization, reminiscences of whose earlier stage may be met with in books themselves 
belonging to a later period. This difference, however, will not occupy us here ; the important 
point being to decide in either case whether the passages in question can be properly explained 
only on the hypothesis of their embodying observations made by the Vedic Aryans at the early 
period assumed by both writers alike. Both writers further agree to a considerable extent in 
ihc actual results arrived at, among which the most important is that some of the astronomical 
observations recorded in the Veda must have been made in the period from about 4500-2500 
B. 0. (Jacobi), or 4000-2500 B. C. (Tilak). And both base their conclnsions, to a large extent, 
on the same Vedic passages, interpreted by them in the same, or a very similar, way : they agree, 
in fact, in method. Professor Tilak, indeed, goes considerably beyond Prof. Jacobi's conclusions, 
in maintaining that certain Vedic texts lead us back to even 6000 B. C. And otherwise the 
publications of the two writers are of an altogether different type, Prof. Jacobi’s papers confining 
themselves to a concise statement of certain important conclusions to be drawn from a few 
Vedic passages, while Prof. Tilak ranges over the wide field of Vedic literature, undertakes 
to strengthen his conclusions by an abundant wealth of parallel and analogous instances, and 
largely indulges in mythological and etymological speculation. 

In what follows it is not my intention to enter on a criticism of all the numerous issues 
raised by Prof. Tilak. It is only the validity of the more important conclusions, in which he and 
Prof. Jacobi agree, that I wish to subject to an examination. 

I cannot undertake to follow, step by step, either Prof. Tilak’s or Prof. Jacobi's argumen- 
tation, but shall select topics and passages handled by them in such an order as may appear 
most convenient. I thus begin with the discussion of those Vedic tesits, which, according 
to both writers, can be properly understood only if interpreted as implying that, at the 
time when they were formulated, the winter solstice coincided with full moon in the 
asterism Phalguni. The passages here to be considered first are one from the Taittirhja 
SaMtd and one from, the Tdndija Brdlmana, both of which contain various statements as to the 
day on which the introductory ceremony of consecration {dikshd) for the so-called gavdm-ayana 
sacrifice is to begin. As these passages are important, and at the same time not very long, I 
give them translated in extenso : — 

Taitt. Saihh. VII. 4, 8. — “ Those who wish to consecrate themselves for a year {L e,, for the 
gavdm-ayana which lasts a year) should consecrate themselves on the (day called) eJedshiakd. 
IPor the ehdshtakd is the wife of the year ; in her he (^. e., the year) dwells that night. 
Manifestly beginning the year they (thus) consecrate themselves. — With a view to the 
injured (part) of the year consecrate themselves those who consecrate themselves on the 
there are the two seasons whose name is ‘end.' With a view to the reversed 

1 BM Gangfldhar Tilak, The Orion or Besearchei into the Antiquity oj the Vedas, Bombay , 1893. H. Jacobi, On 
the Date of the Big,-Ved'i {ante, Tol. XXrtl. p. 154 ff.) The same, Beitrdge Zur Kenninie der vedischen Chronolcffie 
{Nachr, der K, Q-esellschaft der Wiseensekaften zu Qdttingen, 1894). 
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(vyasta) (part) of the year indeed consecrate themselves those who eoiisocriitcihemsclves on the 
ehdshiakd ; there are the two seasons whose name is ‘ end/ 

“ They should consecrate themselves on the Phalguni-fullmooii. ''Fhe jnoiith of fchi* wt' 
indeed is the Phalgtmi-fullmoon ; bcghiniiig the year Troiu the mouth they c*<u\'-ecriit.o tiiem- 
selves. In this there is one fault, viz., that the (Mio renti’ul dey of the saenHee) 

falls within the cloudy time. They should consecrate themselves on tJie Chiti-a-lullnu ou. TI\o 
mouth indeed of the year is the Chitra-l'ullmoon ; bcgiiiiiing the year from the mouth they t‘oi - 
secrate themselves. In this there is not any fault. 

Pour days before thefullmoon they should consecrate themselves; for them tlie buying of 
the soma falls on the ehdshtakn ; thereby they do not render the vhdshtahd void. For them 
the pressing of the soma falls in the former (bright) half of the mouili. ’'riimr inouihs are 
accomplished with a view to the former half. They rise (from the saerilice) in ti-e 

former half; when they rise herbs and ])lants rise aften* them; after thciu ri-ses the fair fame. 

* These sacrificers have prospered’; after that all prosper.” 

Tandy a BrdJimana, V. 9. ~ ^‘They should consecrate themscsives cm tiic fdi'dshiahd. Kc^r 
the ehdsJitakd is the wife of the year; in her lie dwells that niglit. Mam lest ly l)eginning the 
year they consecrate themselves. In this there is that fault that mm-re joicing they hti*p iIonnu 
into the water. With a view to the cleft (vichchhimna) (pan) of the year they consocratt* 
themselves who consecrate themselves on the ehdshtahd ; there are the two si'u^ons wlwi.se name 
is ‘end.’ With a view to the injured (part) of the year they consecrate themsclvi-.s wh, 
consecrate themselves with a view to the seasons called ‘end.’ Tlierefore the consceratitui 
is not to be performed on the ehdshtahd, 

“ They should consecrate themsolves in Plialguna. The mouth of the year indeed is the 
Phalguni (fullmoon); beginning the year from the month they coiisecrnie themselves. — In 
there is the fault that the falls within the cloudy time. 'Tliey sliould oon.seerutt* 

themselves on the Chitra-fullmoon. The eye indeed of the year is the Cldtra- full moon ; on the 
side of the face is the eye ; from the face (». e., beginning) couinieiicing the year tiiey consecrate 
themselves. In this there is no fault. — They should consecrate thcuusehe.s four days befiue 
fullmoon. For them the buying of the falls on the vi'^huvat, etc., etc.” (witiioat any 

essential divergence from the concluding portion of the Taitlir-hja 2 >assuge). 

As the gavdm-ayana is a festival celebration extending over a whole year, it is antecedently 
probable that it, or its introductoiy ceremony, should begin on some day which marked th«- 
beginning of the year, and that, therefore, the four different terms referred to in tlie pussti«re.s 
above translated should represent either different beginnings of the year w Inch were in 
at one and the same time, or else, possibly, beginnings actiiowledgod at different periods. The 
latter view is the one adopted by Prof. Tilak and Prof. Jacobi. Professor Tiiak assumc.s, with 
the Mimdmsahas, whose discussions lie quotes, that the last term mentioned, ‘four da\s 
before the full moon,’ refers to the full moon of the month Mfigha, and that tlie Taiff. Samh, aiid 
Td. Bra, thus finally decide in favour of a beginning of the sacrificial year nearly coinciding w ith 
tlie civil beginning of the year. Now, it is probable, Prof. Tilak reasons, that the civil year 
began on the day of the winter solstice, and we therefore may conclude that the two Vedie 
houks, which decide in favour of the gavdm-ayana beginning on or about the fullmoon of 
Migha, were composed in the period when the summer solstice was in the asterisui Maghas. 
This, he says, agrees with the position which the VMa assigns to Krittikas as the first of the 
Nakshatras ; which position has always been explained as pointing back to the time when the 
vernal equinox was in Hrittikas. Now Krittikus marked the vernal equinox, and Magh&s the 
summer solstice, at about 2350 B. C., and this, therefore, is the time at which we must suppose the 
Taittirnja Saihhitd and similar works to have been composed- If, then, w^e further find that the 
Taittiriya Samhitd mentions two other terms for the beginning of tlie yeai*-sacrifice, vis., the 
full moon in Phalguni and Ohitra, we must conclude from analogy that those two terms also 
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once marked the winter solstice ; and the rules prescribing them thus lead ns back to about 4000 
and 6000 B. 0. respectively. Those rules were remembered at the time when the Taittirkfa 
Sauihiid was composed, but, as no longer agreeing with the actual state of things, were men- 
tioned only to be set aside in favour of the rule then in accordance with reality, viz,y the one 
which makes the winter solstice coincide with full moon in Maghas.^ 

Professor Jacobi agrees with Prof. Tilak as to the significance of the rule which fixes 
the beginning of the year-sacrifice on the full moon in Phalguni. That rule, he says, must 
have come down from the time when the winter solstice actually coincided with the full moon in 
Phalguni, i, e., about 4500 B, 0., in agreement with other Yedic passages which make 
the summer solstice fall in Phalguni.^ He does not, like Prof. Tilak and the Mimdm- 
ftakafi, refer the term last mentioned (‘four days before full moon’) to the full moon of M%ha, 
but takes it as a mere modification, of minor importance, of the third term mentioned, i, e., the 
full moon of Cliaitra. And this third term itself he refuses to trace back, with Tilak, to the 
period GOOD before Christ, but prefers to take the clause stating it as a later addition, made to 
the text of the Brdhmajia at the time when Ohaitra had begun to be viewed as the first month 
of the year, on account of its occurring about the time of the vernal et^uinox, e,, during the 
centuries immediately preceding the Christian era. 

We cerbairiAy have no right to declare the conclusions arrived at by Profs. Jacobi and 
Tilak alike to be altogether impossible. Vedic civilization and literature iw ay be consider- 
ubly older than has hitherto been sapposed, and reminiscences of ancient observations may. have 
been preserved in books themselves belonging to a much later period. At the same time, of 
course, we must, before accepting these conclusions, carefully enquire whether the passage.s, 
on which they are founded, really admit of the interpretations thus put on them, and of no 
others. It certainly is not antecedently probable that the Brdhmana texts exhibited by us 
should, within their short compass, contain records of observations separated from each other 
by several thousands of years. Are we really^ obliged, we must ask ourselves, to ascend with 
JacobiandTilakto 4000 B. C., andto follow the latter scholar even into the dim distance 
of 6000 B. C., or else to precipitate ourselves, with Jacobi, in the opposite direction as far down 
as 200 H. 0. ? Or is there, perhaps, after all, some means of reconciling the different statements 
as to the beginning of the yavam-^yana in such a way as to make them fit in with one and the 
same period^ and that a period not too widely remote from the time to which works such as 
tha Taittirhj a SmhMtd and the Tdndya Brdhmana have hitherto been ascribed? — I shall 
endeavour, in what follows, to shew that this can be accomplished, and that the conclusions 
arrived at by Profs. Jacobi and Tilak cannot be upheld. 

It will be advisable to consider, first, a passage, not discussed by Tilak, from the 
Kaushitaki Brfthman.a^ which also treats of the proper terms from the beginning of the 
ayana. That passage^ occurs in the 19th book (2 ; 3) and translated runs as follows r . 

“ They are to consecrate themselves one day before the new moon of Taisha, or of Magha : 
thus they say. Both these (alternatives) are discussed ; that of Taisha, however, is more agreed 
to, us it were. They (thus) obtaiu the additional thirteenth month. So great indeed is the 
year as that thirteenth month ; then the whole year is obtained. He (the sun) indeed rests on 
tile new moon day of Magha, being about to turn towards the north. Thus they rest who 
are about to perform the lifces of the prdyaniya akrdtra (the first day on which soma is pressed;. 
Thus they reach him for the first time. They begin him, etc., etc. He goes for six months 

a ThTflrst mentioned term, w., the which furnishes no special date, need not for the moment be 

taken into account. 

s These passages will be referred to further on. 

* Attention was first directed to this passage by Prof. A. Weber in the second of his essays ont he Nakahatras 
Cud 314 tf). That those essays hare since their appearance formed the basis of all further research m matters 
connected with the Nakshatras, is generally known ; considering the time when they were published, the fnllnesc* 
and accuracy of the quotations made in them from Vedic literature are truly admirable. 
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towards tlie Borth; thej follow him with the ascending celebrations of six days each* iltj 
having gone six months towards the north stands still, being about to turn towards the south. 
Thus they stop, being about to perform the rites of the va^shuvatiyfi day. Thus tb<‘^^ reach 
him for the second time. He goes six months towards the south. Tlicy follow him with the 
returning celebrations of six days each. Having gone six months towards the south he suiuds 
still being about to turn towards the north. Thus they sto]), being about to perform the nic*^ 
of the day. Thus they reach him for the third time. Because they n'uch him 

three times, the year is arranged threefold ; for obtaining the year (they do thus). About 
this there is sung a sacrificial stanza ‘ Arranging the days and niglits lik(j a wise spider, six 
months always towards the south and six towards the north wanders the sun.’ For he goes 
six months towards the north, six towards the south. 

“ They are not to consecrate themselves at that time. The grass has not yet come out, iiu‘ 
days are short ; shivering they come out of the avahrithaAjMu 1'herefore, they art: not 
to consecrate themselves then. They are to consecrate themselves one day after llie new moon 
of Chaitra. The com has come out then ; the days are long; without shivering they come 
out of the flvafiri^Aa-bath. Therefore this is the estfiblished rule.” 

This passage, we see, mentions three different terms for the beginning of tin; fjardm- 
ayam, the day following the new moon of Taisha, the day following the new moon of 
Magha; the day following the new moon of Chaitra, The two fonneu’ terms are, however — 
as will appear latter on — variations of one term only, and we therefore may coniine ourseIve‘s 
to the consideration of that term which the Brdhmana declares to be preferable, i, the begin- 
ning of the on the day following on the newmoon of Taisha. We also, following liio 

explanation given in Vinayaka’s Commentary on the KaiishUaki Brdhmana, understajui by the 
new moons of Taisha, Magha and Chaitra the new moons preceding tlic full moons in Tlsliya 
(=:Pushya), Maghas andOlxitra, This does not eTencomi)el us to assume, with Viiuiyaka, that 
the BrdJimana reckons its months from full moon to full moon, so that the months would 
begin with the dark half (although to this also there would be no particular objection). In the 
strict terminology of later times indeed the amdvasyd of Taisha could be the atndatmjd 
preceding the full moon in Tishya, only if the month Taisha 'were reckoned from full moon in 
Mrigasiras to full moon in Tishya ; while if it were reckoned from new moon to new' moon tlic 
amdvasyd of Taisha would mean the last tithi of the dark half following on full moon in ’^Ihshya 
and preceding full moon in Maghtis. But there is no reason compelling us to assume snclj 
strictness of terminology for the time of the Brdhmana^ especially when we consider that new 
moon is, strictly speaking, not a lunar day, but only the moment when the dark half comes to an 
end and the light half begins ; so that the beginning of the first day of the light half has as 
much right to be called ‘ amdvasyd ’ as the end of the last day of the dark half. The text tliu.s 
teaches that the dtkshd has to begin one day after the new moon which precedes full moon in 
Tishya ; in consequence of which the upavasatha celebration, which immediately precedes the 
first day on which Soma is pressed, falls on the new month of Magha (i, e., the new moon preced- 
ing full moon in Maghas). This is accurate; for from the day after the Taisha new moon up to the 
Magha new moon there elapse twenty-nine days, seventeen of which are required for the d'fkshd 
and twelve for the so-called upasad. The result of this arrangement is that the real celebration, 
as distinguished from all introductory ceremonies, begins together with the ^resting of the sun’ 
before he starts on his progress towards the north. The text thus clearly indicates that what 
is to he aimed at is the coincidence of the beginning of the year-sacrifice with the winter 
solstice. 

Equally clear is the motive which determined the second alternative allowed — or as it 
rather appears, preferred — by the Brdhmam. The gavdm-ayana is to begin one day after the 
new moon of Chaitra, i, three months later than on the first alternative, because then the 
season is more advanced and agreeable, the days are longer, and the water more pleasant to 
bathe in^ 
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The impression which the coupling of the two alternative beginnings thus leaves on onr 
mind is that the original intention and practice of the Kanshitahins was to begin their year- 
sacrifice on the day of the winter solstice, thus following the sun in its upward course with the 
first six sacrificial months, and again in its downward course with the latter six months. But 
gradually the sacrifice, as it happens in such cases, became more and more formal ; the old 
beginning was no longer insisted upon, and a new one, more convenient in several respects, was 
substituted. But there is nothing to indicate that the two beginnings allowed are connected 
with beginnings of the civil year recognised at different periods. Some sacrificers preferred 
the solstitial beginiuing, some the vernal one ; that is all. It may be added (which point has 
likewise been referred to by Prof. Weber already) that the corresponding 'Srauta-Sutra, the 
one by Saakh3,yana, mentions only the solstitial term which thus seems to have finally prevail- 
ed ill tlio practice of the Kaushltakins. 


The passage quoted from the however, has a further importance, in so 

far as containing a definite statement concerning the relation of the lunar calendar of the time 
to the solar year. It says that the winter-solstice coincides with the new moon of 
]\rAgha, i, c., as we have explained above, with the new moon preceding full moon in !Maghas. 
We here are ou well-known ground ; for that the winter-solstico takes place at the begin- 
ning of the white half of Msigha (or the end of the dmavasijd of Pausha) is the well known 
doctrine, so often discussed, of the Jy6tisha Feddhga, 

From this there immediately follows that the winter-solstice itself is in Sravislithas, etc., 
etc., in fact the whole system of the Jyotislia Viddnga. And we thus must finally conclude that 
the KaushHahi-JDrdhmana itself — unless it he assumed to record observations made at an 
earlier time — belongs to the period when the winter-solstice was supposed to be in 
Sravishthas. 


Having thus seen that the data which the Kaushitaki-Brfthmai^a suppHes concerning 
the beginning of the gavam-ayana do in no way lead ns back into very ancient time, we 
now return to a consideration of the Taittiriya and T&i3.dya texts. The question here 
naturally presents itself whether those texts cannot he interpreted in a somewhat analogous 
way, so as to enable us to connect them with one and the same period, not very distant from 
the period of the KaushUaJei- Brdhmana. Cannot, we ask, the alternative dates given by the 
Taittirya and Tdudija bo accounted for by the assumption that at one and the same time the 
was optionally begun at different periods of the year, for reasons sufficiently valid 

to explain such difference ? 


We here begin by enquiring -what may be the meaning of the assertion that the 
full moon in Phalguni is the month, i. e., beginning of the year. This statement, or the 
closely' related one that ‘the (month) Phrdgnna is the mouth of the year ' oconrs in numerous other 
places of the Brdhmanas, also in the Tdndya Brdhmana, and must therefore be held to represent an 
opiaion generally prevailing in what we may call the Brdhmana-ve^oi. Where then has this 
It-o'iimino- of the year to be placed? Either, we feel naturally inclined to reply, at one of ^e 
•solstices or at one of the equinoxes. Now that the solstices were, in India, looked upon as marking 
the beo-inning of the year we know positively from the JydtisTia Feddhga and siimlar works (no 
to speak of tho whole later literature), and also from the KausUtaU passage disousscd at>ove ; 
ic r that the year-sacrifice is made to begin with the winter solstice implies the ^ew that 
the winter solstice is viewed as the beginning of the natural or oivU year. Moreover the 
cf.utain numerous references to the northern and southern progress of the sun, and it, therefore, is 
hatbccdontly probable that the solstices should have formed starting points for the civil year. 

ln.c. larTilak’s and Jacobi's view of the Phalgnni-fullmoon once having marked for the 
Indians the winter solstice is not unlikely. On the other hand it is not antecedently probable 
tnac tne passages about the gavdm-ayana in the two BTdhn^am, should contain an agglomerate 
of rules xhat had originated at periods widely remote from each other, and we, moreover, have 
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the direct statement o£ the Hausliitakins that the winter solstice happens on new moon pre<*L*d- 
ing full moon in Maghas ; we, therefore, may at any rate, attempt to account on other grounds 
for the statement that Phalguni-fullmoon is the beginning of the year. Now, it is, of course, 
at once clear that, in the Brdhmana period, full moon in Phalguni could not have coincided witli 
the vernal equinox. We, moreover, must, apart from this particular case, disabuse our 
0 ? the notion of the equinoxes — vernal or autumnal — having been of any importance for rlic 
Hindus previous to the time when the influence of Greek astronomy began to make itself felt. 
It is, in the first ‘place, a fact that the equinoxes natu3*ally do not attract attention in the same 
way as the solstices do. At the equinoxes the motion of the sun — towards the north oi 
the south — undergoes no noticeable change ; the fact that the sun then rises true ea<«t is not 
easily remarked, nor the fact that day and night are of just the same length. The solstices- oi 
the other hand attract attention because they are the periods of greatest deviation from the 
normal state ; the sun then stands highest or lowest ; the days are longest or shortest ; the 
shadows are shortest or longest ; the sun turns towards the south or thenorth. I need not t lu-ther 
dwell on these obvious distinctions; but I must refer to a further and more important- poii.t; 

that, in India, the vernal equinox at any rate does not in any way mark an important ]»oint 
in the revolution of the seasons (about which further on). It is in ag 3 ‘ceineut with all this that, 
the equinoxes or anything connected with them are nowhere in Vedic lif eraturo referred to^ 
either directly or indirectly. What may he the meaning of the fact that the oldest iis*c of the 
Nakshatras begin with Krittikas W'e shall consider later on. If, therefore, somcreterciice to the 
beginning of the year made in Vedio literatnre should not immediately and obviously cuimect 
itself with the solstices, we have no valid reason to thmk in the next place of the 
but must look out for some other likely point from which the year might have connnenced. 


Now, what here immediately offers itself to our attention is the old subdivision of the year 
into three seasons, which is in several places directly acknowledged, and moreover pre-su])poscd 
by the so-called c/ttfit«rjnrf52/a'sacrifices. Professor JacobTs second paper is specially devoted to a 
refutation of the view, admitted by him as not unlikely w that the beginning of the 

oldest Indian years coincided with the beginnings of those four-monthly periods ralljer tijan 
with the equinoxes. I do not, however, agree with liis conclusions on this point. He staitis 
with the observation that when attempting to assign the beginnings of tl»e four-raontlis 
periods to the proper places in the solar year we must take for our point of depart are 
the beginning of the rainy season, which alone is sharply marked, while it -would Ikj difficult 
to say exactly when either the cold or warm season begins. And as the rains commence 
about the summer solstice, the beginning of the cold season must be placed, he sa\s, 
about a month after the autumnal equinox, and that of the warm season about two months 
after the winter solstice. — Now, these remarks are doubtless true in so far as they point 
to the rainy season as the best defined period in the Indian year. They, however, err, I am 
inclined to think, ^ in the actual allotment of the months to the three seasons. A division 
which, on the basis of three different seasons,^ distinguishes three four-monthlv periods can never 
be quite accur ate, because the rainy season occupies less than four months, strictly speaking not 


^“*=0 *hree seasons, — the warm season, the rainy sea&OD and tho cold 

diS W 1 t naturally divides itself into summer and winter. And as the wish of matin- dner 

fnd su™ “sertion into the European year of two transitional seasons ^ spring between winter 

Sed ^ ^ere in course of time 

added, to the three primitive ones j spring between the cold season and the warm season, and autumn betwetn tho 

r The system so extensively used 

establishing a regular aid cq.by 

wrespondeuoe between the seasons and the twelve months of the year; two months going^o each season Tb« 

moMolTr h between winter and spring is not based on conspicuous natural re'Wons ’and ^ib 

moreover h.an proceeding to allot to the rainy season less than three months. The eonseoueace is that in 
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nmch more than three months. If, therefore, the principle of four-monthly divisions is to be 
adhered to — as it actually was — a compromise has to be arrived at» in so far as either some 
weeks previous to the beginning of the rains, or some weeks after the cessation of the rains, have 
to be comprised within the rainy season. Now, nobody acquainted with the seasons of Northern 
India will in this case hesitate to make his choice. If four months must go to the rainy season 
they can only be June to September,® or, perhaps better, end of first week, or first third, of June 
to end of first week, or first third, of October; not July to October, nor even the period from 
summer-solstice to twentieth October. The reason of this is that with the beginning of October 
the rains are as a rule completely over ; while on the other hand showers of rain, more or less 
heavy in different districts, often fall even in the earlier part of June — let us say from a fort- 
night before the summer solstice. The jour^ionthly rainy season therefore begins about the 
seventh or tenth of June and terminates about the seventh or tenth of October. The con- 
sequences to be drawn from this, with regard to the two other four-monthly periods, also agree 
perfectly well with the real state of things* In the earlier part of Pebruary the increase of 
warmth is already very perceptible ; the true cold season is over. And early in October, when 
the rains have stopped and the atmosphere is no longer saturated with vapour, a refreshing 
coolness sets in, specially remazkable in the mornings and evenings, which quite justifies us in 
viewing that time as the beginning of the cool season. 

What then, we have next to ask, have the JSrdhmanas to say on that point ? — Of the 
sacrifices called cMturmdsya^ which mark the beginning of the seasons — they are called ritu 
TiViitklidui in the Sdtupathoi ~ the first one, called vaisvadi^vcHf has to be performed either on the 
Pluilgum Paurnamasi or on the Chaitri; the second one, the so-called varuncppragJiclsds, on the 
Asha dhi or on the Srava^i; the third one, called sdkamSdhds^ on the KarttiH or the Agrahayani. 
The texts always mention the vaiivadSva first, which means that in the Brdhmana period the 
prevailing opinio-n was that the year begins with the warm season. Now, what the position of 
the Phalguni-fullmoon in the solar year is, we learn from the KausUtdki-Brdhmana, which tells 
us that the winter solstice coincides with new moon preceding the Maghi full moon. Pull moon 
in Phalguni thus takes place one and a half month after the winter solstice, e., about the end 
of the first week in February,, and this, as we Jiave seen, is a period which may not unsuitably be 
looked upon as the beginni:^ of the warm season. We now fully understand why the 
Ph&lgunl-fisllmoon is called the month of the year ; it marks the beginning of that 
four-monthly division of the year, which is generally considered the first one. And we 
further observe the full agreement between the* statements about the Phalguni-fullmoon, and 
what the texts say in so many places about spring being the first season, the mouth of the 
seasons, a. s. o. For spring constitutes the former half of the four-monthly warm season. The 
beginning of the spring of the Brahman as is thus in no way connected with the vernal equinox, 
but rather takes place one and half month before it.^ 

If, with these conclusions in view, we now return to the rales given by the Taiitirtya 
Saiiihitd and the Tandy a Brdhmana about the beginning of the gavdm-ayana, we shall find 

6 In what follows I use the names of the months throughout as denoting snbdiyisions of the tropical year ; 
June being the month at the end of whose second third the summer-solstice takes place, etc. The names therefore 
will apply, without change, to any period. 

Spring begins at the same point in the calendar established by Julius CoBsar ; and also in the calendar 
of the Chinese, Of. Ideler, Chronologies II. p. 143 {Verls imiium — 7. JPebruar) ; and Ideler, ZeUreclmung der 
(Jhimsen, pp. 15, 136 ff. 

In the Jy6iia}ia Ved^hga (v. 6^ the year is said to begin with the winter solstice, the month Mdgha and 
* tapas * — which latter term, whether taken as denoting a season or a month, can only mean that the first season of 
the year is the * cool,’ season BiHra ; for tapas and tapasya are, in the old scheme of six two-monthly seasons, the names 
of the two siiira-monfchs. Spring then begfins not about the 7th, but about the 21st of February. The JyChsha 
VCdO^ga thus sets aside the old belief about the Phfllguna full moon marking the beginning of spring ; being appa- 
rently guided by the desire of maTring the winter solstice — the beginning of the year and yuga — formally coincide 
with the beginning of a season. That in reality the winter solstice has no right to be viewed as the beginning of a 
season, and certainly not of one whose first month is called ‘ tapaa * will, of course, be evident to any one familiar 
with the seasonal changes of Northern India. 
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them perfectly perspicuous and coherent. I do not now discuss in detail the boginiiiii^ on 
the eMshlahd, and remark only that, if the eMshtakd is — as the commentators say — the 
eighth day after full moon in M»gha, the beginning of the sacrifice on that day is I'iglitly 
objected to as falling within the season which is the ‘end* of the year; for it falls within 
the last month before Phalguni-fullmoon, which marks the beginning of the new year. The 
TiO}dya farther rightly objects to it that the water is then unpleasantly cold for Ijathhig. 
That, as Prof. Jacobi remarks, this objection could not be raised by those who take the 
Phalgunt-fallmoon for their beginning, because within the 24 days between the elcdshtahl and 
Phalguni-fullmoon the water does not become sensibly warmer, I cannot admit. Just at tliat 
season the difference would be a very perceptible one; .and the whole question loses in import- 
ance, owing to the fact that after all the Phalguni-fullmoon is immediately afterwards itself 
rejected in favour of the Ohaitri-fullmoon. The texts next both mention the Phalguni-fullmoon 
as the proper day for beginning the sacrifice, because it is the ‘mouth ’ of the year. TJjis is in 
order as we have explained above. Equally justified is the rejection of this alternative for tlio 
reason that it involves the falling of the vis7iuuat-di@i,j within the cloudy season. For from 
those who begin the d'kshd on about the 7th of February, the visliuvat falls end of August, 
within the rainy season. Equally intelligible is then, the third alternative, which decides for 
Ohaitri-fullmoon. For those who begin the dihshd on that term, celebrate the vis/mvaf-di^y at 
the end of September, when the rains are over. Nor is there any objection to the Tmitirya 
Samhitd speaking of the Ohaitri-fullmoon as an alternative beginning of the year. For, as wt^ 
have seen, the Phfilgnni-fnllmoon stands just on the confinies of the cold season and spring, 
and it, therefore, is quite intelligible that some should prefer as tho beginning of the year tlu* 
first fullmoon which falls loithm spring, and cannot he claimed by the cold season also, i> e., the 
Ohaitri-fullmoon. And again, we clearly see why the Tandy a, in order to escape the somewhat 
awkard admission that two consecutive full moons are both called the mouth of the year, 
to call the earlier full moon the mouth, and the later one the eye of the year. — To the fourth 
alternative, aocording to which the dCJcshd begins * four days before full moon,* w’e shall return 
further on. 

The same reasons, which induce tho Brdhmanas to mention the Plialguni and the Chaitn as 
optional beginnings of the gavdm^ayana, account for the differences in the terras assigned for 
the chdturmdsya sacrifices- The Brdhmanas and some sutras prescribe the Pliaignni, Ashfujihi and 
KArtiki full moons, i. e., they adhere to the strict beginnings of the three fundamental seasons ; 
other sutras admit as alternatives the Ohaitri, 'Sravaioi and Agrahayani full moons, i. e., they allow 
the sacrifices to take place, not exactly at the beginning of each season, but in its earlier part 
when it has well established itself. And here we must not forget to take into account a fur- 
ther circumstance, which most likely has had its share in leading to tlie establishment of alter- 
native beginnings. As the lunar months lag behind the seasons, the Phalguni-fullmoon, which 
in one year may coincide with, let us say, the 7th of February, will fall in the next year about 
twelve days earlier, and again twelve days earlier in the third year ; so that by that time it will be 
twenty-four days less remote from the winter solstice than at first. Xnj further displacement will, 
of course, be stopped by the insertion of an intercalary month at, let us say, with the Jyotisha Veddn- 
ija, the middle of the third year, which will restore the disturbed harmony between lunar and 
solar time. But it is clear that those who wished their vaisvaddva sacrifice in the third vear to 
coincide with the actual beginning of spring would give the preference to chaiM paurnamdsi 
over and that there was some excuse for doing so in the second year already, con- 

sidering that even in the normal year the Phalguni-fullmoon lay nght on tho confines of the 
cold season. Displacements of the kind described may also account for the fact that 
according to some authorities the vaisvaddoa sacrifice might be offered as late as Vaisakhi- 
fullmoon. 

In order to complete the discussion of the passages from the Taittir^ya Sathhitd and the Tdn^ 
dya Brahmana, it remains to enquire into the meaning of the first and the last terms mentioned, 
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the ekcWitalcd^mdi the ‘fom'th day before full moon-’ The eMshiahd the commentators declare 
to be the eighth day of the dark half of Magha, t. e., the eighth day after full moon in Maghas, 
the mouths being counted as beginning with the light half. Professor Jacobi thinks that this 
term was advocated by those who wished to perform all introductory rites before the Phalguni- 
fullmoon day, so that the real sacrifice could begin on the latter, the true beginning of the new 
year. But, as he himself points out, the introductory rites require twenty-four days, while the 
time from the eighth of the dark half of Magha up to Phalguni-fullmoon comprises twenty-two 
days only. Moreover, the designation of the ekdshidkd as the ‘ wife of the year ’ in diJfferent 
places and the fact of certain special rites being connected with it, seem to indicate that the 
had quite an independent importance of its own: was, in fact, specially connected 
with the beginning of the new, or end of the old, year. If the year is viewed as beginning 
with Phalguni-fullmoon, the light half of Phalguna, although really preceding the new year, 
might yet be viewed to belong to the new year, jnst because it is the light waxing half of 
the month, and in that case the ehdshtaJcd, as marking the last quarter of the last waning 
half of the old year might not inappropriately be viewed as representing the end of the old year. 
It might, in fact, be viewed so also, if the months are reckoned from full moon to full moon, in which 
case the whole of Phalguna, i. e., the month preceding Phalguni-fullmoon, would belong to the old 
year- Another possibility may also be mentioned. If, as said just now, the months are counted 
fromfullmoontofullmoon,thedarkhalf of Maghaisnot that half which follows Maghi-fullmoon, 
but rather that which follows Paushi-fullmoon, and in that case the eighth day of the dark half 
of Magha would precede the solstice coinciding — as in the KausMtaki Brdhmam and the Jyotisha 
Veddhga — with the new moon preceding Maghi-fnllmoon. The ekdshtakd would then be the 
last quarter preceding the winter solstice, and as such represent the end of that form of the year, 
which is reckoned from winter solstice to winter solstice. In that case the beginning of the 
gavdm-ayana with the eJcdshtalcd, according to the Tmtiinya Saihhitd and the Tandya^ would 
be analogous to the beginning on the amdvasyd of Taisha or Magha, i, e., in both, cases we 
should have to do with a beginning connected in some way with the winter solstice. — As to 
this latter explanation I, however, must remark that it is contradicted by those Sutra texts, 
which define the eMshiakd, not merely as the eighth of the dark half of Magha, but more 
definitely as the eighth day after Maghi-fullmoon. 

Howsoever this may be, in either case the objections raised in the TaiU. Saihh, and the 
Tdndya against the ekdshtahd-term are quite intelligible. The dcdMalcd falls within the last 
season of the year, whether that last season be the one preceding the Phalguni-fullmoon, 
or the one preceding the winter solstice ; hence the ‘ nntandrndndv ritu ’ of tho texts. In 
each case we have to do with the cold season, which is drtta, distressed or injured. And 
if the rather indefinite terms *vyasta" and * mchchhma^ should, as the commentators say, 
refer to the turn of the year connected with the winter solstice, this also would agree 
with the above explanations, because the eMshlaM falls within Magha, which is tbe month of 
the winter solstice. 

The last term mentioned in the Taitt and Tdndya has, as Prof. Tilak points out, become the 
subject of a M^mdmsd discussion, since the texts do not indicate directly which full moon is the 
one, four days before which the dilcslid has to begin. The point is of no great importance for 
us here, as in the case of either possible decision the term does not greatly difEer from one of 
the three others. If we, with the M^iTiiamsaJcas^ 'decide for the Maghi-fullmoon, we have a 
beginning of tbe year in tbe same month as the elcdskiaM (or at any rate separated from the 
latter by twelve days only) ; if, on tbe other hand, we decide for Ohaitri-fullmoon, the term 
nearly coincides with the third term. I, however, must say that the Mimdmd view appears to 
me in this c.iso quite untenable. For the soundness of Mimchhsd decisions in general I have 
the greatest respect, and it, moreover, is highly probable that in many cases the Mhndtfisd 
verdict must not be judged on its own merits only, but also as representing an old tradition; 
the Mimdiiisaha knew beforehand what the outcome of his argumentation was to he. But, 
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in tlie present case, the context of the t^vo passages really admits of no other interpretation 
than that in favour of Chaitra-fullmoon, The text lirst states the tJdishiaJid and Phulguiu 
alternatives and rejects them both on account of certain shortcoinings; then siates the 
Chitra-alternative and adds expressly ‘in this there is no fault.’ When, therefore, it after that 
goes on ‘let them consecrate themselves four days before the full moon’ tliat full moon can ozily 
bo the Ohaitri-fullmoon just accepted, which term is now, for certain liturgieal reasons, slighlly 
modified. The tkdshtaM, mentioned afterwards, is then not the Mit/iiaktl of hi a” ha men- 
tioned first, bat one of the cMshiahdb following on Cliaitri-fnllmooii. None of the M'hidm'a reascais 
for T)he Mag hi- alternative is more than ingenious. I hat the <S«^»Y/-wriier Lsiugnlcsliin ((faoied 
by Prof. Tiiak) accepts that alternative, only shows that, in making up his mind in thi.^ 
doubtful case, he "vvas guided by considerations, similar to those wliieli deietniined the decision 
of Jaimini. That, however, Janiini’s l^m'ca'palnha w-as actually tlie bvldhunta of oilier 
authorities, appears from a passage in Apaslaniba’s kSrauta Hitra, where IJio terms for tlic 
beginniug of the gavdm-ayana are discussed. We there road ‘they me to couseeiale them- 
selves four days before fuH-inoon; before the full moon of Magha, so AsitiariiLh \ a thinks; before 
the full moon of Chaitra, so Alekhaiia thinks/ 

Having thus shewn thatthe Taittiriya and Tftndya passages about the boginning terms 
of the gavftm-ayana can be explained quite satisfactorily and coherently, if viewed as re- 
ferring to the time when the winter solstice had the position assigned to it in tho Kaushl- 
taki Brdhma^a and the Jy6tisha 'V^danga^we now turn to the other principal arguments by 
which Profs. Tiiak and Jacobi undertake to support their view's of a Vedic wint(‘r solstice 
coinciding with Phalguni-fullmoon. We first consider the fact — referred to by Jacobi and 
discussed at length by Tiiak— -that the month commonly known as Mfirga&irsha, one of 
the autumn months, is also called Agrahd>yana, which word can only mean ‘ beginning 
the year/ Now this, it is argued, confirms the hypothesis of a Vedic summer solstice 
in TJttara Phalguni ; for when the solstice had that position, the venial equinox was 
in Mrigasiras, and hence the moon was full in that nalashaira at the time of the uututuiial 
equinox, in the month Mrirgasirsha. Hence those. Prof, Jacobi says, who began their 
year with the autumnal equinox, could apply to Margasirsha the term ‘ Agrahayana,* 

‘ beginning the year.’ Professor Tiiak proceeds somewhat difTerently. IJo docs not explsiiu 
‘Agrahayaua’ as meaning the month beginning tbe year; but rather as the month in 
which the moon is full in the naksliatra ‘Agrahayaua,’ i. e., the nalcshatra Mrigasiras, wliicli 
was called ‘ beginning the year,’ at tho time when it marked the venial equinox. 
far as Profst Jacobi and Tiiak differ in tlieir explanations, I agree with the forniei’. 
What — apart from the view I shall set forth immediately as to the true cause of tho iianie 
Agrahayana being applied to Margasirsha — is decisive in this case is, firstly that J^IArgasirsha U 
actually referred to as the first of the months ; and secondly that AgrahAxani is explained 
by all the Hindu authorities as meaning ‘ the first niglit of tho your.’ Against their 
authority Tilak’s learned grammatical discussion is of no avail. Moreover, ‘Agraliaysuiti,’ as a 
name of the Qiahskatra kliigasiras, is nowhere in Sanskrit literature r. iually met with. 
But that, in order to account for w'ords, such as dgrahayana and dgraltcty^Jt I, as dcnolizig the 
Marga&sha month and its full moon night we need not accept cither Prof. Jacobi's or 
Tiiak s explanation, can be easily seen. The beginning of the year w'ith MargatiLsha belongs 
to those who, wishing ■ to have a sarord-year — as Prof. Jacobi calls it, looked on Chaitii- 
fulimoou as beginning tlie warm season ; those in fact who celebrated their third chltnrwa.^ya 
on Margasirsha (see above). That a beginning of the year at the time wlioii tho rainy season is 
over was in certain circles a popular one, appears from the fact that a year commencing with 
Karttika w’-as generally used by astronomers in later times. This Karttika year might 
possibly have originated in an early period already, marking the commencement of the 
Israd-year for those who began their warm season with Phillguni ; there, however, are, as far 
as known to me, no really old traces of it, and it, therefore, is more likely that it was introduced 
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when, with the general reform of astronomy, the equinoxes came to be taken into con- 
sideration, and Karttika was found to coincide with the autumnal equinox. Professor Jacobi’s 
remark, that there is no likelihood of the year ever having begun with the last season, is not, 
I think, of much force. The general later use of the Karttika year shews that a beginning 
of the year with the time when the rains are over was popular within wide circles ; and to 
those who divided their year into three four-monthly seasons only, and at the same time 
preferred Ohaitri as the commencement of the warm time, there was no choice but to begin 
their postpluvial season with Margasirsha. In general it may be said that the time after the 
rains, when the sky clears itself from clouds, the atmosphere from vapour, and an invigorating 

coolness begins to prevail, is a by no means inappropriate beginning for the Indian year. 

Compare also what Prof. Weber says (p. 333) as to the Northern Buddhists generally 
beginning their year with the winter-season. 

I next turn to the other arguments adduced by Prof. Jacobi to strengthen or introduce 
those conclusions of his which we have so far considered. His first paper begins with an 
attempt to shew that we meet in the Yeda with traces of Phalguni once having been recognised 
as marking the summer solstice (with which would agree the conclusion discussed above of 
the winter solstice coinciding with Phalgum-fnllmoon). He at first adduces the passage 
EigvSda 8amh. VII. 108, 9, in order to prove in general that the Samhitds already mention a 
beginning of the year with the rainy season, the commencement of which coincides with the 
summer solstice. That the year — later, as Prof. Jacobi points out, called varsha or dbda — should 
have sometimes been viewed as beginning with the rainy season is d priori by no means un- 
likely; there is, in fact, no reason why any of. the three great seasons should not, from certain 
points of view, have been looked upon as the first, and the beginning of the rains is certainly 
the most striking of the seasonal phenomena of the Indian year. That the passage Bi, 8aih7i> 
VII. 103, 9, however, cannot he used for proving that the twelfth month of the year occurs 
about the time of the beginning of the rains has been already remarked — and in my opinion 
with full justice — by Prof. A. Weber {Vedische JBeitrage, 1894, page 38), and Prof. 
E. Windish (Z, JD. M> G. Vol. 48, page 356); for ‘ dvddaiasya^ in that verse certainly means the 
year (^sanivatsard) — mentioned immediately afterwards — which consists of twelve months. 

Professor Jocobi next explains the well known passage in the Siiryd-sdleta (B, jS. X. 85, 13) 
as directly teaching that the summer solstice once took place in Phalguni. Against this 
conclusion also Prof. A, Weber has already entered a protest (Fed. Beit, p. 33 ) ; not, 
however, on the grounds on which I disagree with Prof. Jacobi.. 1, for my part, have no 
doubt that * aghdsu hanyante gdvo'rjunyoh ^^ry uhyate^ means ‘the cows are killed (when 
the moon is) in Maghas ; the marriage procession goes round (when the moon is) in Phalguni,' 
i. e., the preparatory ceremonies take place in the last month of the old year, in Magha, about the 
time of the winter solstice ; the wedding itself takes place when the moon is full in Phalguni, 
i, e,f afc the beginning of the new year (the PhMguni-fullmoon, as explained above, marking 
the beginning of spring).® Wherever, in the Brdhmanas and Sutras, something is simply said 
to take place in a certain naTcshatra, the time meant is when the moon is either full in, or else 
simply in conjunction with, that Qiaksliatra, 

Professor Jacobi next refers to the diiffierent dates given in the Onhya-sHtras for the begin- 
ning of the study of the Feda, This is generally connected with the beginning of the rainy 
season. Now, one Qrihya-sutra specifies, as the appropriate date# the full-moon of Sravana, and 
another — with which moreover a statement in the Bdmdyaim agrees — the full-moon of 
BhMrapada. These two determinations Prof. Jacobi supposes to have been made at the times 
when the summer solstice, which marks the beginning of the rainy season, coincided with 
full moon in Sravana and Bhadrapada, respectively, i. e., about 2,000 and 4,000 B. 0. The 
latter determination would thus belong to the same period when the summer solstice was 

8 An interpretation virtually identical with the one given above has already been proposed by Prof. Max 
Muller, Preface to Vol. IV. of the Rigv6da Sa.mhitA, p. Ixvii. 
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observed to take place in Pbalgum. But these conclusions, if not sup])ortcd by ainj)io 
collateral evidence, are altogether precarious. With regard to the i*ule that study is lo hogiu at 
Sravana full moon, I remark that that full moon marks the beginning of the rainy season for 
those who reckoned their first four-monthly period from Chaitri-fulliuoon. And that the 
members of certain schools began their studies another month later, may have been duo to 3oe«ai 
causes connected with the climate of the place, or other circumstances which we cannot ikjw 
ascertain. I certainly can see no sufficient reason for seeing in this isolaied rule of sonic 
QHJiya-s^tras a reminiscence of a period as remote as 4000 B. 0., and would rather have 
recourse to any explanation than this. 

When remarking, above, that in Vedic literature the equinoxes arc never niciitioned 
and that hence in our chronological speculations we are uf»t waiTsmtcd in reforriug to 
them as probable starting points of the Yodic year, I said that I should revert inter <ni in 
the fact of KrittiHs heading the oldest lists of the nalashatras. Tiiis fact has, it is well 
known, been generally understood to imply a recognition of the vornal equinox once having 
lain in KpittikSLs. I, however, must state that for my part I have never boon able to see 
anything like a valid reason for this conclusion. What has led to its universal adopt ion is, of 
course, the involuntary comparison of the older lists beginning with Krittikas witli the later out s 
beginning with Asvini. That Asviiii was made to head the series is doubtless duo to the ra(*t that, 
at the time when the system of Indian astronomy was cast into its modern shape, the bogiiniing of 
Asvini coincided with the vernal equinox. But the importance then attached to a beginning 
with the vernal equinox was entirely due to foreign, Greek, influence, and the inference that, 
because the new list takes its departure from the equinox, the old one did so Iikowis<} is, if in a 
certain sense natural, yet without any sound foundation. Longitudes ~ or what iiiny be 
considered as the equivalent of longitudes — were, as far as our information goes, measured in 
the pre-Hellenic period of Indian astronomy from the points of the solstices only ; whether from 
the winter solstice, as in the Jyotisha Viddhgaf or from the summer-solstice, as in' the Siirya- 
prajmjpti of the Jainas. And further, we have seen above that, in the j^eriod of the JJrdhhHnjrtJ^ 
at any rate, the equinoxes appear not to have been considered at all in connection with the 
seasons ; the spring of the JBrdhmanas begins midway between the winter solstice and the vernal 
equinox. 

Professor Tilak indeed, in his second chapter, argues that there are distinct traces of the 
oldest Indian year having been one beginning with the veimal equinox. His first argument is 
that the term ‘ vishutjaV originally ‘ the day when night and day arc equal that hence the 

central ms'hmat'-diXj of the year-sacrifices, such as the gavam-ayana^ must have been one of the 
equinoxes, and hence the sacrifice must have begun at the other equinox ; whence we may con- 
clude that that equinox was viewed as the beginning of the year. But there is no authority for 
Tilak’s interpretation of the word vishuvat, which rather seems to mean ‘ that which belongs 
to both sides equally,’ ‘that which occupies the middle; ’ so that the wJitu’ai-day is simply iho 
central day of the sacrifice, wherever that day may fall. The Brdhmartas seem not to leave any 
doubt that this central day was originally meant to coincide with the summer solstice ; while 
subsequently, when the beginning of the sacrifice had been moved forward to the beginning of 
spring, it, of course, coincided with — about — the beginning of October. Later on only, in 
the technical language of astronomy, the term came to denote the equinoctial day. 

Nor can I follow Prof. Tilak in his attempt to establish for the terms ‘ uitamyana ’ and 
‘ dakshiiidyana ’ new meanings, according to which they wonld denote, not the periods during 
which the sun moves towards the north and towards the south, i. e., the periods intervening 
between the solstices (in which sense the two terms have hitherto been understood exclusively), 
hut the terms during which the sun ‘ is towards the north or south’ respectively, i. e., the terms 
intervening between the equinoxes when the sun is either to the north onto the south of the 
equator. These latter meanings might perhaps be assigned to the two words on etymological 
grounds, but iu the whole of existing Sanskrit literature, from the oldest books downwards, 
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uttardi/am and daJeshmdyana actually denote notliing but the periods during which the sun 
proceeds either northwards or southwards. The passages quoted by Prof. Tilak from the 
JTpanishads couple the uttardyana with the light half of the month, the daJeshindyana with its 
dark half, for the obvious reason that, as in the light half the light of the moon increases 
until it reaches a maximum, and decreases in the dark half until a minimum is anuved at, so 
in the utburdyana tlie sun daily rises higher, gains in heat and might, and finally attains his 
liighest place and hoat, while in the dahshindyana the opposite process is passed through. 
The identification of the uttardyana and dahs/nrjdyana with the devaydna and jpitriydna of the 
Sauihitds has nothing to rest on. Nor can the passage of the iSatajiatAa Brdhmana^ which allots 
to the gods the seasons Spring, Summer and Rains, and to tlie fathers the three remaining seasons, 
and after that says that the sun is among the gods when he turns to the north, and among the 
fathers when he turns to the south, be used to prove the identity of the uttardyana with the 
period from vernal equinox to autumnal equinox ; and of the dahsIiMyana with the remaining 
part of the year. For in the first place the spring of tlie Lrdhmanae begins, as we have seen, 
not with the vernal equinox, but at the point lying mid%vay between winter solstice and equinox. 
And in the second place an explanation, which might possibly be applied to the term uttardyana^ 
viz,, that it denotes the time when the sun is moving iu the northern region, not toioards the 
north, really becomes altogether impossible when w'e have to do with expressions, like ^udag 
dmrttale,^ which clearly refer to the sun as Hurning’ or ‘returning’ noi*thw^ards. The sun 
‘ tarns’ or ‘returns’ only at the solstice, not at the equinoxes. The two clauses of the Batapatha 
passage do not fully agree, because tliey really refer to two different ways of subdividing the 
year. The ay anas are reckoned from the solstices ; the seasons from the point lying midway 
between winter solstice and vernal equinox. If, therefore, the intention was to assign to the 
gods as well as to the fathers three entire seasons — without cutting up two seasons into halves 

the allotment of a small part of the daltsliindyana to the gods and a small part of the 

uttardyana to the fathers could not be avoided. 

As thus there is no trace of a year reckoned from the equinox in the Brdhmam period, 
there hardly seems a good reason for connecting the position of Krittikas at the head of the 
old lists of the nalcshatras with the vernal equinox. According to the system of the Brdh-- 
manas — which, as we have seen, is reflected in the Jyotisha Vdddnga — the vernal equinox 
falls at 10° of Bharam, u close to Krittikas, and the latter constellation might, therefore, even 
then have been viewed as roughly marking the equinox. ‘But, as the latter point or day is mani- 
festly of no importance in the order of the year recognised in the Brdhmanas^ I, for my part, am 
unwilling to accept this interpretation of the position of Krittikas. It, is, of course, not impos- 
sible that the old lists of the nalcshatras may really come down from the time when Krittikas 
marked the place of the vernal equinox, not only approximately, but accurately, t. e., about 2300 
B. 0. Only we must clearly realize that, in that case, astronomical views must be supposed 
to have prevailed at that time, which greatly differed from those of the Brahw^m-peviod ; i, e., 
that people then must have looked on the vernal equinox as really marking the beginning of 
the year. That this was so is not impossible; but it has to be kept in view that it is an 
hypothesis not directly countenanced by anything in Vedic literature. And, as may be 
repeated here, the fact, that the leading asterism of later times, viz., Asvinl, owed its position 
to its connexion with the equinox, proves, in no way, that the ancient position of Krittikas was 
due to an analogous cause. 

We thus arrive at the final conclusion that none of the astronomical data which so 
far have been traced in Vedic literature in auy way compel, or even warrant us, to go 
back higher than the time when, as the JyOtisha VddftngaexpUeitly states, the winter- 
solstice took place in Sravishth&s. To the decision of the question at what exact period that 
coincidence occurred I have not for the present anything to add. The difficulties besetting this 
problem have, on different occasions, been fully and convincingly stated by the late Prof, 
Whitney, who arrived at the conclusion that, if all sources of possible error are taken into joint 
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consideration, * a thousand years would not be too long a period to cover all the uncerlaintiis 
involved.’® He, ■with full justice I think, lays special stress on the fact that there is ahsolutelv 
no proof of the old boundary lines of the nahtliafras having been the sjinie as those acknow Icdged 
in later Hindu astronomy, and of the insignificant star, f I’isciiim, having fi-oni the hcgiimin'f 
marked the eastern limit of Revati;*® and that hence in all our backward cnlmilations we 
have no reliable point to start from. Where on the ecliptic is the beginning of Sravislithas, 
in which, according to the Tiddiiga, the snn is when turning towards the north 't The 
constellation SravishthAs has a considerable northeni latitude, and the sun, thcrcfoiv, cun never 
actually be iu the consellation, nor can the holiactil rising of the constellation indicate the jdaco 
of the sun in the ecliptic to those who do not pos.scs3 a veiy advanced a-stroiioiaieul and 
mathematical knowledge. The Jyotisha YSMhija (v. C) says that the yinja lu^gins when 
sun and moon ascend the sky together with liravishtliAs ; which certainly seems to mean that 
the sun at the beginning of the yiiga rises together with the comstellatiou Si-avishfiiAs : 
analogously Garga — as quoted by Somakara — teachc.s that the iitturdynna begins when 
sunaud moon rise together with vSravishthus. At tho same time those two authorities 
clearly mean to say that, at the beginning of tho yiiya, the sun is at the Iiegiiming of 
that subdivision of his path, which is called .SravishfliAs after the constellafion 
That when the sun is at the ■first point of that subdivision it does not rise togetlior with 
the constellation — owing to the northern latitude of tho latter — they are evidently quite un- 
aware of. Whore, under these circumstances, is tho fixed point which wc require to stiii 
from in our calculations ? Professor B. G. Tilak (in his third chapter) contends that it is more 
natural to suppose that in the earliest days of civilization the motions of t ho sun and the moon 
were determined with raference to known fixed stai-s, rather tluin to artificial subdivisions of 
the zodiac. This is no doubt true; but iu Indian literature there appcsirs to Inj from the 
very beginning a most confusing mixing up of constellations and divisions of eelij)tic 
Artificial systems, like that represented by the Jyotisha Viildiitja, appear to have been estah 
lished vovj early : I have no doubt that at the time, when the author of the 19th hook of the 
KatishUalci Brdhmana could say that the sun always turns towards tho north on the new 
moon of MAgha, there already existed a fully worked out calendaric scheme, most pi-obubly 
very similar to that of the VSddhya. It appeai-s probable that such a scheme was kuown at 
the time already when the months first received their names from the nuTcshatras in ■which the 
moon was full. We must here clearly distinguish between minuteness and accuracy of astro- 
nomical observation on the one hand, and of arithmetical calculation on the other hand The 
former cannot be presupposed for an early peiiod — they, in fact, never c.xisted in India • but 
there stands nothing in the way of our admitting that the Hindus at a very early period 
already were capable of devising a, purely theoretical, subdivision of tho sun’s and moon’s path 
into twenty-seven equal parts, aud accurately calculating the places occupied in those parts 
by the two heavenly bodies in all seasons and months of the year. There is no valid reason in 
fact, ■to deny that what is actually done in the Jyotisha VSditnga and the Surya Prajnonti of 
the Jainas could he done at a much earlier period already. Each artificial scheme of that type 
of course, requires, at least, one observation which provides a starting point for all calculations • 
such as the place of the wiuter solstice iu the VSdUya aud of the summer solstice in the 
Surya Prajwpti. But what that original observation really was in each case is a matter of 
doubt. The system of the Jyqtisha VUdkga, e. y., is probably based ou some observation 
howeveymperfectly made of the place of the winter solstice ; but it is. at any rate, not 
impossible that something else was originally observed, e. p., the place of the summer solstice 

and that the oorrespouding winter solstice was theuce calculated according to tho general 
pnnoiples of the system. ° souerai 

• Whitney, the Imuir Mediae, p. 384, 

p. Z ^ iutrodnrtion to my and Pdt. Sudhfikara Dvivedi’s Edition of the PaiU:hasiddU,UiM, 
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I wish to add a few words regarding a question repeatedly touched upon in Prof, Tilak’s 
book, an.<l naturally presenting itself in the course of all enquiries into ancient Hindu astro- 
nomy and chronology, vw., the question of what accuracy of observation the early Hindus 
may be supposed to have been capable. That observation was at no period a strong point 
of Hindu astronomers is at present disputed by nobody ; we need only remember that even after 
the Hindus had reached a comparatively high stage of theoretical astronomical knowledge and 
probably cultivated systematic observation to some degree, they yet appreciated its importance 
so impeifectly as to leave no direct record of what they did : astronomers tacitly corrected the 
astronomical elements they had received from their predecessors, but did not state what the 
observations were that appeared to call for those corrections. And how imperfect the observations 
were by which they attempted to define the longitudes of the junction-stars of the nahuhatrast 
clearly appears from the results, as stated in the Siddhdntas. As regards the older period, 
anterior to that of the Siddhdntas , it is very diflBcult to admit anything like even approximative 
correctness of observation. We may here limit our refiections to the only class of observation 
which, as far as we can judge, was then actually practised to some extent, i. e., that of the places 
of the solstices. If we wish to ascertain the place in the ecliptic at which the sun is at the 
winter solstice, or, to put the problem in a less abstract way, the star or constellation in or near 
which the sun is at that time, we, of course, must first ascertain on what day the winter solstice 
takes place. Now, this may be done either by observing on what day the sun rises and sets 
furthest to the south ; or else by observing on what day the shadow cast by some pole or 
gnomon at noon is longest. Both these observations, however, have their difficulties, and 
anything like an even approximately accurate result can be arrived at only by the observations 
being repeated for a number of years. This, of course, if done with method and perseverance, 
will gradually lead to an approximately correct evaluation of the length of the year: which in 
this way will be found to consist of about 365 days. Observations continued for a number of 

years Biot considers that a period of twenty years would have amply sufficed for the purpose — 

will shew that 365 days are not sufficient to bring back the phenomena of the shortest shadow as 
noon and the greatest southern amplitude of the sun, and will teach that another quarter of a 
day has to be added to the length of the year. 

What here immediately concerns us is the recognition of the fact that anything, like a 
fairly accurate fixation of the sun’s place among the stars at the winter solstice, cannot be 
imagined to have been accomplished by people who had no approximately correct notion of the 
length of the year ; the knowledge of the one cannot be separated from that of the other. Now, 
what length was attributed to the year in the Vedic period we do not directly know ; for the 
ever-recurring statement as to the year having 360 days can hardly represent the entire 
knowledge of the Hindus of that time, and, moreover, there are positive indications of some 
system of intercalation (the 13th month, etc.), which no doubt improved matters to some extent 
Butin the next following period — represented by the Jyotisha VSddhga, Garga, etc., — we have 
most definite and circumstantial information as to the recognition of a solar year of 366 days, 
i, e , of a year three quarters of a day in fault. No clause, providing for a periodical correction of 
this*fault, has been traced either in the Jyotisha Veddhga or any cognate work; the need of such 
a correction was evidently not perceived, or certainly not regarded, for centuries. Now, it 
would hardly recommend itself to ascribe to the Hindus of the Vedic period a more accurate 
knowledge of the length of the year than to their successors, and we, therefore, must assume, 
however unwillingly, that they also, at the best, valued the solar year at 366 days. But^ with 
what accuracy, we must ask, can solstices be observed by men wbo were so egregiously 
mistaken about the length of the year ? At the end of one yuga of five years already, an 
observer, following the principles of the Veddhga, would have looked out for the sun’s place 
at the winter-solstice about four days too late, and would consequently — if we suppose him 
to have been capable of determining the sun^s place at any given time with full accuracy — 
have located the solstice about four degrees east of its real place. How any civilized nation, 
interested in the maintenance of an orderly calendar, could, for any length of time, put up with 
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the sclieme based on the liypotlieais of tho qmmineinual ;/?////< is alio^fiber iiic*(>in|»n‘lifn>i}»it;. 
Probably there took place from time to time violent relorms ()f t lie caliMuhir, 
necessitated by glaring discrepancies l^etween the results of tlio reeeived theory anil the mutual 
state of things. But that in the pro-Hellenic period thms was an\ thing like a inetlnxlii-ul 
correction of received clironomotrical and astronomical iheorii's. .such ns r(‘sults Irinii cuntinufcl 
methodical observation, >ve have no right to assume. When Varnha ^lihii-a, m tin? sixth 
century of the Christian era, undertook to give a survey of the di Here nt Hindu systtnns t/f 
astronomj", lie appears to have had before hi iiiself works of two dittVrout descript ions only — 
such as were manifestly based on Greek science, and such as were in all csseniinl IVntiii’is not 
superior to the Jyotisha VeJdhtja, And when wo note that he inji]iifo.stly was acipiaiatod only 
with two positions of the summer solstice, — vh., the one belonging to his own pm-iod jimi 
tlie old traditional one recorded in the Veduhyn^ and that hence evidfiitiy there e.\i.-teil uo 
record of an analogous observation from the whole period iniervening b(‘t\vt‘eu those two 
observations (a period of, let us say, 17t)0 years), ive shall feel neither inclined to tbrni a hii»-h 
opinion of the skill of the people who made the earlier oliservation, nor to lielieve tliat that 
observation was preceded by a series of older analogous observations, and that records of thesi* 
are embodied in ancient Hindu literature- 

Postscript. 

This paper was nearly finished when I l>ecanie aerjuainted with Pi'of. Tiiililer’s ‘Note on 
Prof. Jacobi’s Age of the Veda and on Prof. TiUik’s Orion,’ puhlished in the I ml Ian 
Antiquary^ September 1894, and, also, through Major R. 0. Temple’s courtesy, with the late 
Prof. ‘Whitney’s paper ‘ On Jacobi and Tilak on the age of the \’'e(la,’ print(‘d in the 
of the Atneriomi Oriental Society ior March 1894. The latter paper, with wliosc conclusions 
I agree, does not call for any remark on my part. To much of what Prof. Buhler remArk.s my 
own paper contains a reply. I do not in gencml wish to contest what I^rof. BiUiIit says abuufi 
the probability of Vedic culture and literature reaching back to a more remote past than has 
hitherto been generally assumed. But I must adhere to my contention that — with the 
possible exception of Kjdttikds heading the old list of the nakshatras — no astronomical 
datum has, so far, been pointed out in Vedic literature which loads back further than 
the peiiod when the winter- solstice was in Sravish{hfts. 

NARSINH MEHETANUN MAMEIIUN. 

A Poem bt Premanand, translated from the Gujarati with Notes, 

BY Mrs. P. J. KABRAJI 
(N4e PHTLIBAI D. H. WABXA). 

{Continued from p, 81.) 

Oanio IF. 

The priest Kh5khalo placed the letter in MShStaji’s hand, 

320 Who, on reading the good tidings called upon the Lord of Vaikunth — 

Maternity gifts are expected from me for my daughter and I have not so much as n false 
coin in my house. 

^®Trikamji, may you remain in readiness, for much gold will be required (on this occasion).” 

Feeding the priest and giving him alms, the M6h§t& fell at his feet, 

And said We shall come with the gifts,” and dismissed him. 

125 Then Narsiuh MehSta sent for his Verjlgi^*^ friends and relatives and (said to them) : — 

“ We have to carry gifts (for her relatives), as Kunvarbai expects her shnantf^ 

(So they prepared) a broken carriage, with the yokes all bent and the spokes and tyres all 
broken. 

The poles and spokes belonged to one person; of another they borrowed a pair of bullocks. 

And so tbe M^h^taji went forth, after invokin g the aid of Jagdisaji.si 

*® An epithet ofErish^. « Ascetics, w The Lord of the Universe, being a title of Krishna, 
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130 Throe female friends were -with them, and they made some ten or twenty V^ragis in all. 

In a little closed box of copper they carried the image of B a}m u lean dj 1,^2 

And each one wore the image of Damodar, hanging from a string at his neck. 

A bag was slung at the back of the cart, in which they carried the musical instruments, 

And (also) a load of (fop'fchahdant^^ and tuiai'Ulesbves and sacred fuel. 

135 TUi/Jc and f«/as.Meavos and strings of beads comprised all they had in the shape of gifts, 

(But) Narsiiih had little fear, (for) he knew that G opal ji®*^ was responsible for the con- 
secjueiicGS ! 

But how can such feeble bullocks pull (such a load) ? 

So the Vai>uavas pushed with all their might over the steep roads, loudly crying “ Jai, 

Lord of Vaikuhfch : ” 

Till one of the baliocks sank down from exhaustion, while the other palled with all his 
might : 

140 At wliich the VSragis would wring the tail of the prostrate animal and do other such 
curious things. 

(Though) all the joints of the carriage were loose and crooked, and the carriage leaned to 
one side. 

And the poles and axles creaked sonorously. 

The Vaisuavas would now jump down and now mount again with the name of Ram- 
Krishna'^® on their lips. 

Towards noon the MShotaji reached his destination, and all the town turned out to see (him). 

145 What do the people of VisliyapAr know of the splendour of the VaisnaTas ? 

(Some remarked) “ Kuuvarvahu’s wishes are fully gratified 5 the gifts ai-e in cash.®^ 


Refrain, 

The MShtdji has brought the gifts in cash. Look what the Vaisnavas have with them. 

Let them distribute just one necklace of beads to each, and the whole community will be 
decorated !'* 


i- 

"fprsT 

^tsfr sesar ^ ^ 

Tnarsfl'. 

cTf aT*f armsfj ^r«rr 

125 ^ ^ w 

srf'?^ "iri ^ 

^ ^rriftsfr. 

?r“rrai% 9ir**ir 

130 ^ ’sreft^fr 41i^4)- 


5 ? 5B^r«ro5}- 

135 %^roCT!ft ^r»T*rtNf 

sres^tTr ^ ^ ^ JErnr^. 

^ <11%% sraj =g5rt % % ^f*arfrnr^- 

3TR^?5t ?Tr'<Y ^r«T^. 

140 T3*rR 3iff4r srnnfl-. 

5rr% 5r*>rr 

5rhft^ icrsTsr ^ ^ =w?fr^. 

^ ^"1: sTPT^. 

BTTB^rr ^ 

145 rf srrT *r#TT f%saT5PTr 

®t%^r HrafT am^ ^ srnpQ *mp:. 


^rapfraft w anwg^^fr. 

« The name hy which Knehna was known os a child on earth. 

M A kind of yellow clay for marking the fc^ohead. “ See note 19. 

05 Lii victory. ' ^ "Sitmo. was an incarnation of Krishna. 

07 This was spoken in irony, as they did not see any signs of its heing in kind. 

08 The same R^g as the second canto. 
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Cantu V. 

When Sriraug MSheU heard (of the arrival) he came forth in hustt* : and l.oth the t^nHs 
met with affection, 

150 Also the sou-iu-law and his brother came out to meet him, ami all ihti huu.-/Indd came t»ui 
to see him, 

But they all laughed at the equipage of the Wehuta and greeted him })nt roltlly. 

They gave him a house to put up in, where fleas and inos<niit<as had made tludr . — 

A quaint old place with an uneven flour, the lilus of the roof being r'»n--j/u*ii-ni> hy tiieir 
absence, 

The thatch all rotten, and the beams all broken, and the walN held dtmh.'o. 

155 Such a bouse the M^heta had to live in amongst munU*‘i*ler..s ileus and hng.-,. 

After the ^’e{va^ had Jejft his guest in this place and departed, the Nagars laiiglied and 
said (ironically) : — 

“Here is Kuhvtivahu’s Vaisnava father, let us i<;olc tm hi.s fac*e and he jnirged of nur .-^Ins/' 
And so (also) with laughter and merriment the fair ones h\nii eaeh Imu.-e uent fmth to set* 
the M6h6t^. 

They would make a false show of respect towards the Mehcta ; tliev \\ould how their lieads 
and say : — “ It is well that you are come/’ 

160 And would then whisper amongst themselves: — “To have seen the Mchcta is to have 
seen Hari himself. 

Look what beautiful companions he has brought with him; sunlv tins great god in 
gracious to him.” 

“ Kuuvarvahtt’s days of grief are over now',” they w-onld say, and burn th(*ir faces (inseorn)* 

“ Look at the bullocks of the MShStaji, and what a noise the gnats make (ah«mt> them) ! 

Here is a bag hanging behind the cart and pairs of cymbals are slung tt»gether. 

And here is a bundle of tulaM and some sacred fuel : whab more is vsanted r 
165 He will place these in a basket and stand blowing into ids coneh-shdl : 

While the Veragis will chant the paniises of Ilari, wliicli will finish the ceremonial/’ 

Thus the Nagar women ridiculed tiic Melietfu 

On Kuiivarbai being informed that her father had arrived with the gifts. 

She ran for vrard to meet him, when her sister-in-law laughed di.Np-.ujMjue/lv and said: 

170 “Is this called a father’s love for his daughter ? Whyis become to^ubjeot iier lo ri<lirule r* 
He brings disgrace on the names of seven generations of (ids; arn'csiors (by his 
conduct), 

I wonder, why he wants those Y6ragis in his train ! 

And are yon (KuiivarbAt) going by youi-self to meet him ? Better to l;e fathfrless 
have such a father !” 

Hearing these harsh words Kuuvarbai turned back and rc])lird : 

“ What an amount of arrogance is this,’sister-iu-law% to sp(*ak behind one’s back ! 

175 Of course, that daughter is very lucky who has a rich father : 

But will another’s father be of use to me, even if he be a millionaire ? 

If my own poor father comes to greet me with one piece of cloth (only), it is woith all the 
gold of M^ru to me. 

Yon^ may speak whatever your heart desires, bat I pray that this father may bo spared to me,” 
Saying these words of reproach to her sister-in-law, tho daaghlcr went to lier father. 

180 Seeing his daughter from a distance, the MShgta called upon Uaii in his heart. 

The eyes of both were filled with tears, as both met w'ith due respect. 

Then the father placed his hand on her head and bidding her sit by him asked her a 
question or two. 

“KnnvarbAi, tell me how yon have been faring; do your (husband’s) relatives rejrard von 
with affection P / s / 
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Now that the happy occasion is come, Sri Hart will provide the gifts#** 

185- Kaiivarbiii said with emotion : — “Yon have not brought any gifts with yon ? 

How shall we keep up our prestige before the Nagar community? Why have you come 
without any resources ? 

The poor man is considered worthless in this world; those who have no money are 
regarded with contempt. 

A poor man counts for nothing; people do not even let him stand at their doors. 

Even the cleverness of the poor man is mistaken for eccentricity. 

190 What is worse than to he called a pauper in this world ? 

Neitlicr do you work for your living, father, nor lay by anything from what you get (as alms). 

Think, father, how yon will meet the demand that will be made on your resources on 
this occasion. 

You liave neither brought a pinch of kiihku^^ with yon, nor a nor strings,®^ 

N or any eartlieii pots,®^ nor clothes.®^ How empty-handed you have come ! 

195 How shall my honour be preserved, father ? Why did I not die when my mother died ? 

What is the world to the motherless ? What is life without a mother ? 

The child who lo es its mother also forfeits all claims of relationship on its father. 

The father’s love after the mother’s death is as (cold and ineffectual as) the rays of the 
settiug sun. 

As the calf struggles for existence after the cow is dead, or as the fish gasps when out of 
watei*, 

200 Or as the doe feels when separated from the herd, so feels the daughter when left alone 
without her mother. 

As food is unpalatable without salt, or dinner is disagreeable to him who has no appetite, 

Or as the eye is without the pupil, such is the father’s heart (towards his child) in the 
absence of its mother. 

Why did you come, if only to excite ridicule, with fifty V&rAgis in your wake ? 

Do conch-shells and strings of beads and hells form the maternity gifts ? 

205 If you have nothing, father, better turn back,” and so saying the daughter wept bitterly. 

The MShStsi placed his hand on her head and said : — The Lord of Vaiknnfch will provide 
us with the maternity gifts. 

Go and make a list of all the persons to whom these presents from us are due. 

Write the names of all your husband’s relatives, and do not forget a single article.” 

Hearing these words of the MShStaji, KnnvarbAi went to her mother-in-law (and said) : — 
210 ‘*My father has sent me to you, to (ask you to) write on paper whatever is required.” 

JBut the mother-in-law turned her face in resentment and cried: — ‘‘Fruitless labour!®^ 
What is the good of writing ? 

W'hat more can he do than place the iit/as'i-leaf in a basket and stand blowing into his 
conch-shell ?” 

Refrain. 


He will (only) stand blowing his shell; (it is) useless expecting a mSsdlim from Narsinh.” 
Hearing this discourse between mother and daughter-in-law, the grandmother-in-law»5 put 
in sneeringly ; — ^ .. 

^ 

?!rr¥r srq qoSrsrrs qfr ^rnr. 


^5 

rr*r srrwrd. 

^ »nr> • 


59 This was spoken in irony, as they did not see any signs of its being in kind. 

60^ 63, 68 ■Materials required at the ceremonial. The meaning* of the text is not quite clear. 

66 The paternal grandmother of Kunvarbf i’s husband. ^ ^ 

66 The same BAg as the first canto. is poetically used for 
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5ifr^ ^*fT f^lr s^V. 

1S5 irnar *rNr°r ^rrsnr HttrrHT ^ . 

$?rr? ’■rar sfrtSr ?^r srr?^ ^rnrCr. 

^ ^<?PT 5i>fH’ TrT- 

sTr^ ft# >t# ^'r gftr. 

51% trrf «Ti % ff- 

163 frfrmt ^ tT^r ^• 

^3# trrtr %#3r5r# 'n^r ff?#. 

jTftffg >rr»^ l^a' f t frr 
^afr fssf ^tfr^r f 'Tf f snf ^rr trs? sr^rr • 

w nT«T^ f arnri'r fts-^ fr^PTr^nr itKarr 
qH%. 

gofftTr fire ?r»fr qr ^ftrf% tfir 3-iinfr 

165 g-rf# swtTr 3-# t^if sn^rjr^frt’. , 

ftrifr f^ 3 rT 5 trrfr rtjk #trrt 55 : *rrrr. 1 

Iff sff ffT f# s^rsf frcf% frgfi- 'f <• ; 

fff tf tf^c ^"fr fr?r fNrr^ wy snsfr npr. 
frfTf!# fotff# vr# #?fr f "t# f ffr. 

170 sir w #Hr seri'% tf trrf frw arr®# firfr. 
Tfsrni trrf f rf trr^Sr ftr’itrf t 

w f35fr ’fr?# ir^jTPsr ^rsrrfr f w. 

ffH f f r^Nisfr fnrtf rf fftfi- fr^r f ssir 
f 'T# ^ f5trt airf # WIT 3T wwf ?r. 

175 g#r 'fitrr ft % w <# % w frtr. 

#i# fm r ?t%trtlr w>fi# t #r wit % wrr k#. 
tNr #fr arrswr qt Twr wjrff trwrwr fw. 
w% ff f# % ft # ^ "fhrf fit ^w# t#. 
f4 w=ww f“R?f sfifl" fsTr Rrfr Trt^ trf- 

180 |t q-c# ft# riff# f ?fwnT tff# #1?#. 
ar?# aT=w wwf r ftlr ^fwr wfir arrft wftr. 
fi^ wft ffff fr«r, fr% wtnri'r jgflr fif. 
*ftwrf ft# 3^5135 #»T trratarr ftrr sn#^ 
tf. 

arts# #frfr # fitn:^ fttt ?#. 

185 ## #f*# ffttr^ fttf fsreqr wq'}. 

Canio 


4 .XTIQrAfir. 

mmi ikii TxH N*7r s’"-^ ^ 

rffffrwffTvTffr ’TTfF ffTvqrqsf ii'r-w -jr-^.-r. 
rfTWff ffr? ff trf fw «t# f ft vtin'^r. 
'Wf’Tj FfWf 3 #f ’Wftf f W-fTf Hf. 

100 Ffrqr #f3rt fw-z ft# 'T’^T "fifr ftr? f r^ 
flfr^'r ft? T'Tf f fttr Tf f r fw 5 rr#r fq#, 
an iTffrtn’qqrt ftf. Hfrai'r f f Tf. 

f qf Pjfaqr *3r4f f 'd’r f ff f=5r‘qr f it n ["jr «?■?} . 
f> 4 l' "qrrt'ff qrr ff w -^rtfr wf^f rf- 
105 qrf qr# Hfqr TtrsT f PT, «; 3J f f f ftf fTW. 
fff fffr wwr twr^'. frq fwfr w tr 3<frrnr, 

Vr f rfsftf’r f rw r q? f» f wrf f r ^rnr? qrrw Tf #. 
arrqqfr rq r^j Tf fr rwfr frff %f . 

gr# fj-ff Vrf q-;?. irosrffr qsrq 

■200 rr^jr q^fir ## ?q# fr mr alft^'r fftaf’-. 
stqf f-Tfr 1 5 qK'r^ arf nrq fqfr #5 fr «T>f , 
Nrf r #5 ffr^rf f r fq f r rrq qri f ff . 
tfq ftrqr graqr ffffT qrrq qn# q^rf. 
trqqrar q frasr “qq q q frqr--q qtrqrqr qq- 
205 q frq fr fffr wrafr Trsr ft# rrd 
qfqp'r. 

f fq fFf qr qq% f PT, qrrtr fftTPSE q^qqrn. 
ffqf^'r ftt#! frq armr*?!- q#r srrq'r 
qqpfN 

qqrqr qrqtqr qf*q #qrrr3frqr n#r q»=q. 
q’qq fffT^qrg'^l'. ^qrqrf srrsqf rrrgf #. 
210 fft ffqiTrfrqt#Tq rr#r qrrqq^ff xfrfT nq, 
^qr f Tfiq qrqj- nrg tr ftrqqr #ff r# 'wfg. 
fTRfr g^q'rqar jqtKr qqf t#% twr 5 #t. 

^qtt qqr qqrt#, qr^qr *ffsRrr''q ?j 
qqrq q?qrf r qrq sSr, qsff qq grg iw arrqt, 

VI. 


215 Tlie grandmother-in-Iaw, being a great peraoimgc, uttered those -weighty words: 

“ My eldest daughter-in-law, yon she-vv your ignorance, the Mchcta is a \’aismi\a. 

And -what does he lack -who has friendship with Sanial S'®® 

Ask for -whatever presents you like, according to the custu-ms of the Njlgiu-s.” 

And giving paper to Kuhvarvahu, she said : — “ Put down, dauglilcr, what 1 diftato, 

220 Why should not our desires be indulged, even when the good vSodi is at our dooi- ? 

Write — ‘ five seers of Jejinftze®* will be required, and seven hundred cocoanuts :“o 
And twenty man of well-shaped betelnuts,« for there will be a large assemblage : 
Twenty-five suits of clothes (for men), each suit consisting of five pieces, and eighty 
-webs of daughter-in-law. ’ ^ 


» See note 28. w A red powder used for marking the forehead on auspicious occasions, 

w, Ooooanuts, betehnuta, pd^-leaves, etc., are distributed to the guests. 

« A kind of cloth intervoven with silk and gold, or silver, threads, 
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Write, daughter, fifteen score of plaids, and fifty ^atolis ;73 

225 Some sixty silk-bordered cloths for men, and a hundred plain ones ; and put down forty 
daughter. 

And the Brahmans will want cotton dli6t%s^ so put their number at thirty score : 

And write of gold embroidered silk sddis twelve score, daughter. 

Put down the number of plain sddis at three hundred, and write of common printed sddis 
four hundred, daughter. 

Then put down the number of sddis for home-wear at ten to twenty score : and write for 
sixteen score of ghats, daughter,^® 

230 Mention just a hundred pieces of printed cotton stuff, and nine score of daughter. 

And write for some fifty webs of masru^’^ and gajmn^^ and darUV^ 

And mention a thousand or twelve hundred bodices : many people have expectations, 
daughter. 

And say about sixteen hundred plaids, etc.; and as for the -leaves and the oil 
requii-ed, why should we put their figure P®® 

I have made but a rough estimate, for I know your father to be poor, daughter-in-law. 

235 He may adorn you with all the sixteen ornaments,®^ if he likes to gratify your wdshes, 
daughter. 

And the son-in-law has a right to golden anklets, which if you provide, you will not be 
doing us a favour, daughter. 

(And he has also a right to) one thousand gold coins, which I hesitate to mention : 

For I am but an old woman and simply do my duty in dictating this list ; I am not 
avaricious, you know, daughter -iu-law. 

If you supplement this list further you are welcome to do so, for you will only add to 
the honour of your house, daughter.’’ 

240 At this the sister-in-law turned her face sneeringly and muttered: — Our purpose is 
surely gained ! 

Why not write for a couple of large black stones ? The MShStS will be better able to 
provide them !” 

Says the old woman : — Why do ye make such a noise ? Surely, there is no harm in 
writing ! ” 

Befrain, 


“Why should we not write what we like says the hard-hearted grandmother-in-law. 
But Kuiivarbrd feels anxious and cries within herself: — “What shall we do, Gopal 

(To be continued,) 


u*r ?rr^. 

215 ^ ’TT*r 



Ti A of silk (the .44* is a long strip of i 


>if»fT sRfir 

220 5 ^ ®n% fir ^ 

arranged in graceful folds round tbeir persons by 


Hindu women). 

Another kind of very valuable silk s&dt, 

w A kind of silk sddi much prized for its gloss and durability. Pieces of coarse cloth. 

7 T, 78j 79 Very superior kinds of silk, used for making bodices, caps, etc, 

8 »’Meaning that they should be provided in proportion. ^ , .t„ . n 

81 Sixteen different kinds of adornments go to complete a Hindu wife’s toilette, such as AswTi-Aam, flowers, gold 
and silver ornaments for the nose, ears, hands and feet, etc., etc. 

' 82 The word daughter-in-law with the respectful ending ^ occurs at the end of each line in this canto. 

The old woman uses it sneeringly towards the girl. 
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#r?r*r"r ^NriVsTr tmtss »r 5^ *fT^i' srr^ ^■ 
IT? 7^0 ?rnrr, firer 

thr i^ra^ ^sfl". 

2-i? ^rrtgrs^^ 

t^tr ^ ^r8T°R ^Thpr% ?f^r 

■sn:-?RTft!f}' 5rr^ 9^#r ^nc ^sfl. 

wfr ^rrflrafr sr^tir ?yi^ 

'spcBi^l- fTJ^r 3^# 

3I7? 3^t. 

230 ^'iT sT^ sinr 

3nSt3Tr"ft ^fftarrf strt 
^nsiT 5rr(^ 55*i^ sift ^ sira 


%S5%. py^ %?3T ?ftar %?y TTTJff array 3rf ^Tr • 

^aiRRT RFSSHsrrJirsi ^7 rlTTfr trar ^'I. 
235 ?ra% #35 ^»Trt snrr^. py^rt ?5r.sr g'§-sfr. 

3ft5r»niE%#5Tr #35551 %»rraT*ra#«n^ ^fiff. 
PTf « #i^rc #*rr# r^rfr^ft# Tft #»r^^r. 
^5rai%»rftW^pyr^.j5 »TSs?rrfff#->T^#* 
If ?rr§iTr#raT5^?Kr! #rpr»TO3K#pyr3rff#r. 
240 pra5^5r^5'Tft-##r5r3r«T#'9#^arqi^r. 
»Tft»fr5r% ’iTfPT pyrgrtr ^ ^rrnft arqra fi #•. 
#• 3Rt # STOOT wsjrar PII5 ^ ^ 

^^or. 

^ srra 55^r arpr^ '^prrg €35rro5ft. 

rraur# <T#r t *it!& ^frirs^- 

{To he continued.) 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OB' OBJECTS MADE AND USED BT THBI 
NATIVES OF THE NICOBAB, ISLANDS, 

BT B. H. MAN, C.I.E. 

{Continued from 49.) 

9. Articles of Bamboo and Cane. 

6o (in), Kentot (Gar Nic. Hurat). Bamboo fire-sticks, generally used at tlie Northern 
Islands. A small piece of bamboo is split in half longitudinally ; one half is phiceii 
on the ground, convex-side uppermost, with some dry cocoanut-fibre in the hollow 
space beneath to serve as tinder; the other half is then applied edgewise and 
crosswise like a saw, but as rapidly as possible. In a short time the notch produot-d 
by the operation is so deep as to allow of the powdery ashes falling through on to 
the tinder below when, by instantly blowing on the latter for a few seconds, it 
gradually ignites. No practice or skill is needed to succeed at the first attempt, 
with this implement. 

66 (m), Kenc1iwd.fLla. Bamboo, or light wooden, stilts, used on the west coast of Caim^vta 

Island in crossing a muddy foreshore at low water. 

67 (in), Orang. Bamboo receptacle for holding tobacco or cigarettes. Used at Car 

Nicobar. 

(m)e Kenlunga-karau or Kenhona-karau. Bamboo receptacle for holding spare irou- 
barbed-prongs to replace those in their mian spears (vide Nos. 17 to 21), which they 
may happen to break. 

6‘i (m), Noang-shun (C. N, Ohuk-nama) . Bamboo receptacle, containing shell-lime for 

the use of betel -ohewers. These articles are usually sold in pairs (tS.k-shun), or 
in sets of four (amok-sbun). Shell-lime is made at Oar Nicobar, Katchal, and 
portions of Camorta, Nancowry, and Southern Group. Its manufacture is tabued ia 
che remaining localities. 

7‘j (>/fr Hannba-heoe or Fannoa-heoe (C. N. Fana-kuata-moiya). Short bamboo blow- 
4' /)• pipes to serve the purpose of bellows. The mouth is applied to tlie larger orifice, 
so that, by blowing into the tube, a strong current of air is produced through the 
small hole in the node at the other end. 

71 (m), Hendefi. Bamboo utensil, used in tapping from the cocoanut sj^adi^. Is 

usually employed in the Southern Group (vide No. 34). 
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7- (wi), Kenliom, Bamboo utensil, taken up the cocoanut-tree to receive the contents 

of the hendefi {vide No. 71), or henwain (vide No. 34). 

(m). Shanduha-toak. Bamboo siphon and strainer. At the upper end of a single joint 
of bamboo a small vent-hole is made in the centre of the node, and the node at the 
other end is removed ; the month thus formed being then covered with a small 
piece of cocoanut oclirea {vide Nos. 36, 37, 45 and 46). In filling a drinking-cup 
from a bowl of as drawn from the tree, this bamboo object is placed in the 
bowl and, after a few seconds, the thumb is pressed on the small vent-hole at the 
upper end : the bamboo thus loaded is transferred to the cup, where its contents, 
duly filtered, are discharged by removing the thumb from the vent-hole. Another 
method of filling this ntensil, when the bowl is nearly empty, is to apply the mouth 
to the vent-hole and draw in the breath and, then, when filled as far as possible, the 
thumb is applied to the vent-hole, as above described. Sometimes the upper node 
is also removed, in which case the cup is filled by pouring unstrained tdri through 
tlie shandnlia. 

74 Tanop-toak {C. N. E!irau-nga-liao). Bamboo drinking- vessel provided with a tube 
for sucking tdri, in constant use among the middle-aged and old men of Chowra, 
Teressa, and Oar Nicobar, especially of the first named. It is not used in the Central 
and Southern Groups, where tciii is drunk with the enfct {vide No. 38), or a glass, 
or by pouring direct from the shandnlia {vide No. 73) into the mouth through the 
small vent-hole in that utensil. 

75 (vt). Iianoh-hiya {C. N. Sanong-saa). Betel-nut crusher, the barrel of which is of 

bamboo; used by those who have few or no teeth. Similar objects, made of biass, 
at'e sometimes obtained from ship traders. 

76 {rti). Henhel {C. N. Fa-na), Bamboo flageolet, similar to those in use among the 

Burmese, generally about 18 inches long, A flat circular piece of beeswax about 
tiio size of a four-anna piece, but thicker, is inserted in the tube, and is fixed in the 
middle of the oblong incision, marked A in the sketch, where it 
serves as the block of the instrument. Over the upper half of this 
incision a piece of leaf (generally of the Amo}7mm Fenzlii)^ or paper, 
is loosely wrapped. These measures serve to regulate the tone of the 
instrument, which is pi'ovided with 7 finger holes and one thumb hole, 
the latter being on the reverse side, and at a level corresponding* 
with the space between the top and second finger holes. The scale 
is arbitrary, and between the Burmese and the European. In con- 
struction it resembles the metal flue pipe of an organ. Some four or 
five tunes only are known, and these are borrowed from the Malays, 
The tone is liquid and clear. The henhel is not made at Car Nicobar, 
where only a few, obtained from Cliowra, are owned by those who have 
learnt to play on it. In the long-established villages in the Central 
Group, where there are cemeteries, this instrument can be played 
only at the special feast known as Et-kait-fii, when it accompanies a 
danang (vide No. 77). It can be played at any time at any village 
where there is no cemetery, provided no mourners are present : at 
these villages only can it be played as an accompaniment to dancing 
and singing. A few persons are able to play this instrument 
through one or other of the nostrils and more especially is this 
done on the occasion of the Et-kait-fli festival, when the performer 
usually perches himself on one of the derricks, 20 to 40 feet high (styled 
henkonsha), which are constructed for the purpose of raising the lofty pole to a 
vertical position. 
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17 (m), Danang. Bamboo lyre, the string of which is generally made of a variety of cane, 

locally known as palai. In order to improve the tone of the instmment, liolos are 
made through the under portion of the bamboo cylinder. Used at the Et-kait-fii 
memorial-feast and can be played only at a distance from a cemetery, and when 
no sick persons or mourners are present. 

77a. (w). Dranang. Car Nicobar lyre. These are smaller than the last-named, and are 
generally made of wood. 

78 (m). Iche (C, N, HaTa.-.nang). Ear-sfcick ornament, usually made of a variety of cane 

called palai, very commonly worn by both sexes at most of the islands, after thes 
manner of the Burmese. These objects are sometimes hollowed and filled with 
dammar on account of its agreeable odour, or with tobacco. The silver facet consists 
generally of a four-anna piece, the surface of which has been rubbed smooth on a 
stone. This is styled oalmat-iche, i. e., the “eye of tbo iche.” The Car Nicobar 
ear-stick is usually small and neatly-made. When not in use, a plug of cloth, rolled 
leaf, etc., is often inserted in the perfoi*ated ear-lobe. 

78 a. (m). Iche Shom-pen. A large variety of ear-stick, made of bamboo or light wood and 

about 5 inches in circumference, worn by the Shom-pen. 

79 (m). Toftpa or Niama (C. N. T6apa). Cane tongs, used for lifting a piece of burning 

wood or hot iron of£ a fire. 

80 (/). Hftat. Open basket, made and used at Car Nicobar, for holding chewing and 

smoking materials. 

81 (/). Hokohok. Cane basket made in the Southern Gro up for containing betel, lime, 

and ohcbvica leaves. As the workmanship excels anything of the kind attempted in 
the Central Group, the natives of the latter purchase them for use on their feast 
days, in preference to their own spathe boxes (vide No. 54). 

82 (m). Wah, Hanging baskets of cane, used in the Southern Group for holding pots 

plates, etc., and being gradually adopted in the Central Group. 

83 (/). Chukai (C. N. Paiyah). Cane basket, used in the Central and Southern Groups for 

carrying food, etc., when on a journey, or in a canoe. The larger variety is made in 
the Southern Group, where the natives are more skilful at cane-work. 

84 (m Hentain (C, N. Kowdka). Cane basket, made and used by women for bringing 

pi’oduce from their gardens to the village. A stick is passed through the cane or 
cord loop, when carrying the basket over the shoulder (vide No. 163). 

85 (m Ean-shola (C. N- Til-kon-haiyam). Basket, made sometimes of cane, but generally 

of the bark of a certain small tree, called Afa (? Maranta dichotoma); used for 
carrying fowls. 

86 (in, Henlon-mong. (Teressa, Hangia). Basket for holding small fish speared along 
^ f), the foreshore, or in shallow water. 

87 (wi). Hille-ok-not. Tray -shaped cane basket, made and used in the Southern Gronp, 

for conveying a pig from one village to another. In the Central Group a cocoanut 
frond, and at Car Nicobar an A-veca spathe, is used for the purpose. 

88 (/). Eenshiwa-shun (C, N, Eenchftng-nama). Pine cane-basket, used as a sieve when 

preparing shell-lime. 

88 a. (/). Eensblwa-shun Shom-peA. A somewhat similar basket, made by the Shom-pen 

for sale to the coast natives. 

89 (m). Eenshech (0. jV. Eunhial kok). Prickly stem-sheath of long ground rattan 

(Calamus sp.'), used chiefly by women for rasping the kernel of the cocoanut, and 
Cycas BumpMi, 
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9 0 (m). Tinloata. Knotted cane-strip, employed in the Central and Southern Groups for the 

purpose of intimating to friends at other villages when a memorial-feast is to 
be held. Also when proceeding on a distant journey, in order to intimate the pro- 
bable date of return, a tinloata is left with friends. As each knot denotes 
a day, one is in every case unravelled each succeeding morning. As the knots 
are arranged in pairs, a tinloata with seven double knots and one single one would 
indicate 15 days. Owing to the comparative proximity of all the villages at Car 
Nicobar to each other, and the facilities for intercommunication, information in such 
matters is there conveyed by word of mouth. 

91 (m). Lenk6k-ngod;t (C. JST. Linkal-kok). Cane (or bamboo) tally-strips, usudin denoting 

how many scores of cocoanuts have been promised, or have been already supplied to 
ship-traders, in exchange for goods advanced by the latter. As the Nicobarese system 
of numeration is the vigesimal, each nick denotes ‘Hen pairs ’’ of nuts. 

92 Ohuk-paniie. Cane-basket, used for bolding the ball of twine, when hook-fisbing; 
or the harpoon-line, when spearing large fish, 

93 (m), Noama (C. N. SAnong). Cane fish- trap ; placed on the fore-shore with its mouth 

towai’ds the shore. Stones are placed on the under-lip, and along the sides, in order 
both to fix it in position and to conceal the cane-work ; thereby averting suspicion 
as to its object. Except at Car Nicobar, — where it is used during the dry season and 
at neap tides, it is employed during the rains only and at spring tides. The practice 
is to trail through the water a basket in which a quantity of scrapings of the large 
seeds of the Barringtonia Asiatica have been placed. This has the effect of blinding 
the fish which happen to be near the spot, and they are consequently more easily 
driven towards the trap, which has been set for them. 

93 a. Noama-ohafoin. This somewhat resembles the last, but is smaller and is used for 

catching sardines by hand in shallow water. 

94 !Ken]i6n (with float, Paha). Fish-trap, made of split-cane, or of the bark of a tree 
called Afu (? Ifaraw^a dze/iofonz a). The mouth is first made, then the top, sides, 
and bottom in succession. For bait, uniupe cocoanut-fruit is smeared on the inner 
side of the lip, and the trap, weighted with stones, is placed on the foreshore. 
The float, at high-water, indicates the position of the trap, and enables the owner to 
lift it suddenly before the fish, which may be inside, can escape. For this purpose, 
and if the water be sufficiently calm, he remains above in his canoe watching, in 
order that, before all the bait has been consumed, he may lift the trap out of the 
water at a time when there will be the best possible catch. Custom permits of the 
use of this trap during the rainy season only, and exclusively at certain villages in 
and near Nancowry Harbour. 

95 (??0. Enyun (C. N. Ta-rue (large) and Tamfttu (small) ). Cane fish-trap, placed where 

there is sufficient water at low-tide to cover it. It is usually examined every 
alternate day. In order to avert suspicion, stones are placed round the trap, except 
near the mouth which faces the shore, thereby concealing as much of the oane-work 
as possible. If, when required to be lifted, it should Happen to be high-water, a 
hen-heat (mde No. 133) is employed for the purpose. In the case of the large 
trap, custom requires that it he used only during the rains ; the smaller variety can 
be employed all the year round. When used with the kanshAng {vide No, 98), the 
enyhn is styled hoyft, 

06 (/). Hannflh-oal-hi (C. N, Fanbh-el-pAti). Broom for sweeping the hui-fioor. Made 
of young cane-leaves fixed onto a handle, which is often provided with a hook at the 
upper end for convenience of hanging to the cane frame-work of the hut. 
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10. Traps and Cages. 

97 (m). Henheu (Ter. & Chow, Henyu; C, N, Se or Chan61). Net-trap, ased only at 

Teressa, Boxnpoka, Chowra, and Car Nicobar, and during tlie rainy season onlyp 
When required for use, the curved sticks are turned so that they c]*oss each other 
at right angles, the netting thereby forming a platform below them. The bait is 
set in the loop of twine, to which the weight is attached. The trap is suspended a 
little below the surface of the water by means of a cord hold by the fisherman, who, 
leaning over the side of his canoe, watches for the approach of fish. When he 
detects one nibbling at the bait he promptly draws tip the trap, if possible 
before the fish can escape. The principle somevhat resembles that of the 
kenlxdn {vide No. 94), which is used at none of the islands where the henkeu is 
employed. This is the only object containing net-work made and used by the 
Nicobarese. 

98 (in Kan-sMng (C. JV. Tand.nga), Fish-weir, by means of which moi-e fish are said to 
4*/). be taken than by any other method of fishing in use among the Nicobarese. It is em- 
ployed ouly during the dry season and at spring-tides. It is made at dead low-water 
by means of cocoanut -leaves, which are laid lengthwise in a large semi-circular form 

on the fore-shore, the two ends, A and "B 
(sec sketch), being towards the shore. The 
lower halves of the leaves are weighted 
with stones so that, on the tide rising, 
the upper halves float points upwards, 
forming a seeming continuous fence from 
A to B. At quarter-flood, the fishermen, 
with women and children, arrive, armed 
with light pronged-spears, and stand 
outside the enclosed area, where they 
stab all the fish, which, imagining them- 
^ selves hemmed in, swim along the inner 
side of the fence searching for a way of 
escape. After remaining for an hour or so, — by which time, the tide having risen 
to too great a height, the fish can escape over the leaves, — the party leave and 
return at half-ehb, when a similar scene occurs. The fish, baffled by the appear- 
ance of the impenetrable fringe of leaves, the shouts of the crowd outside, and 
the constant thrusts of their spears by -which many are transfixed, generally seek 
to escape at the points A and B, where several members of the party are posted 
ready to spear them in shallow water. Noama and enyun traps (vide Nos. 93, 95) 
are generally set in the enclosed area, and at the point C one of the latter is 
placed, by means of which many of the friglitened fish are caught. These kan-sMng 
are made ofE suitable points on the coast, most frequented by fish, and their size 
depends on the strength of the party. 

99 (wi). Hennyftt (C, N, Nang-ah). Pig-cage, in which young wild pigs, which have been 

caught alive, are kept and fed, also such of the young domestic pigs as are 
neglected or ill-treated by the sows. 

100 (« 2 ). Kenehiita or Chuk-not (C. N. Kenldnga). Large bamboo or wooden pig-cage, 

with partitions to contain a number of fat pigs selected for slaughter on a memorial 
feast day. They are placed in it for a few hours only, while the other preparations 
for the feast are being made. 

101 (in). Ong-yianga-kamoe (C, N. N^ng-ali). Fowl-cage. The outer compartmeuts are 

uncovered for use by day, and the inner ones are covered in for the fowls by night 
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as a protection from pythons, which, without such precautions, would commit 
frequent depredations, 

102 {?»). Kandap-shicliTia. Bird-trap : generally set for mainds. In setting it, the peg 

at the end of the stick is fixed in the hole provided for the purpose. On the bird 
alighting on the stick, it gives way and the lid falls. The captive is then trans- 
ferred to the adjoining compartment, where it serves to decoy others to the trap, as 
soon as it is re-set. 

11. Cooking UtensiLs and Articles connected with them. 

(m). Teag or Deak. Cooking-utensil, made of the bark of a certain tree not yet 
identified : used only by the Shorn Pen. These primitive ntensils necessarily serve 
their purpose for a brief period only. The large specimens require several layers of 
bark, and the sides are forced out by sticks placed crosswise inside the vessel, 

(/). Hanshoi (C/rnwra, Kariang; C. N, Tftniyaya). Generic name for the various 
cooking-pots, which are made entirely at Ohowra and by the women only. 

The pots are of varions sizes, as follows : — 


103 


104 


Across mouth. 


Kent&ha-lama-ok . . . 



27-28 

inches 

Kent&ha-lama-oal ... 



23-24 

It 

Hanshbi-lama-ok 


•• 

18-19 

y> 

Hanshbi-lama-oal . . . 



16-18 

99 

Itasha-lama-ok 



15-16 

99 

Itas]ia-*lama-oal 


••• 

18-15 

99 

HenpakzLgaich-lama-ok 


.** 

13-14 

99 

Henpakngaicli-laina-oal 


... 

11-13 

99 

Panokenlait-lama-ok 



11-12 

99 

Panokenlait^lama-oal 


... 

9-11 

It 

Tafill •«. ... ••• 



3- 4 
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But few are made, as they can be 
used only on memorial-feast 
days, and then only by certain old 
persons. 


I In common use for boiling pork, 
j Fandaiius, and Gycas, 


j 




I j-For boiling fowls and rice. 

J 

For boiling water and eggs. 


Ornamental black stripes on the pots are produced by applying the inner portion of 
a strip of unripe cocoanut-husk over the surface of the pot at the end of the baking 
process, and while the pot is quite hot. 


105 (/). Koohi-Tatat. A pot made at Ohowra after the pattern of one imported from India. 

Tatat is the native name for Ohowra. 


106 (/). Eamintap. A set of 4 or 5 of the smallest of the po-ts (via., those known as taf&l, 

vide Ho. 104), being the way in which these are usually sold. 

107 (/). Entftua. A shallow round clay plate, on which the potter forms the pot. A circular 

* piece of plantain-leaf is placed on the plate in order to prevent the clay from, 

adhering to the latter during the operation. 

108 (/). O^wa. A ling, about 8 inches in diameter, made of coconut-leaf, which is 

placed under the entftna (vide Ho. 107) during the operation of moulding a pot. 

109 (/). Hiwat. A clay wheel-shaped object, which is placed on the bottom of the pot, 

when the latter is reversed for the operation of baking, the object being to keep the 
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burning faggots, tliat ar© placed erect round the pot, from touch hig it, Ihe 
interior portion of the pot, which is raised a few inches off tho ground by means of 
potsherds, is heated by burning cocoauut-shells and husks below it. 

110 (/)* Danim-kariaiig medicine-pot). A small flat piece of bamboo used in tiimming 

the sides and the bottom of a newly-moulded pot, aud in giving the iinishing 
touches to it before sotting it on one side to dry. 

111 Kenyua-koi-hanslibi. Flat leaf-cover, made of the loaves of the ISlacaramja to'iiurius ; 
placed over the mouth of a pot when steaming Favdanus and CycMs paste, or 
vegetables. Above this cover is placed the kenop-koi-hanslibi 0:uh^ No. 61). 
At Car Nicobar loose leaves are employed. 

112 BCetp&t. Small wooden grating, placed inside a pot when steaming Favdanus or 
Gycas paste, and vegetables, in order to keep them a few iiiehowS above the ■water, 
which is boiling beneath. These have to be made of various sizes, in oi'dcr to suit 
the pots for which they are intended. At Oar Nicobar a i“ough grating of loose 
sticks is made to serve tho like pni’pose. It forms a primitive roproduciion of tho 
principle in Warren’s Oooldng-pot. 

(To be coiitimied^) 


NOTES AND 

A VABIANT OF THE SCAPE- GOAT. 

On Tristil, on© of the highest peaks of the 
Himalayas, resides Durgd., under the name of 
NandA D^vi, and to propitiate her once in evciy 
three yeai*s the villagers north of the River Pindar 
(British Garhw&l) assemble at her temple of 
Bhid&ni, a small uninteresting iDlace situated in a 
hollow in the hills. Here also is a small lake, or 
rather pond, the water of which is used in the 
sacxifices, and has the usual propeiiiy of cleansing 
the bathers in it from all sin for the time being. 
The pilgrims having assembled, prayei*s are of- 
fered up by the chiei pvjdri (priest) and 64 goats 
sacrifleed, the heads and the four legs, or rather 
feet (as they are cut off from the 'knee), being set 
aside for the goddess, and rest taken by the 
villagers. 

When the full ceremonies there have been com- 
pleted, a goat is selected and blessed by the 
officiating priest, and then taken higher up the 
hill to a level field, a short distance below the 
Tiisfil mountain. A, knife is then tied round its 
throat, and it is driven away towards Tristil, 
watched by the eagle eyes of the assembled people 
until it is lost sight of, to see if it goes straight 
to the mountain, because if it wanders from side 
to side the goddess is displeased, and the offering 
is not accepted. In such a case should any severe 
illness afflict any of the villages, or an unusually 
high death-rate occur amongst the flocks and 
herds, it is due to the displeasure of NandA DAvi. 

Or. DALZiEiiin P. N. and Q. 1883. 


QUERIES. 

TERMS FOB MARBIAGE RELATIONS AS 
TERMS OF ABUSE. 

It is noticeable that such terms for marriage 
relations as susar, “ f athcr-in-law Siild, 
** brother-in-law;’* haUnCi, “sister’s husband;'* 
and jawdit “son-in-law;** are also terms of 
abuse. Stisar is, I believe, very commonly usel in 
this way. The following proverb from the N ardak, 
or uplands between TliAnesar and Kaithal (Kamal 
district) affords an instance : — 

JBdlui lial, khoyd aql aur lal. 

Hal hahdke, Idyd maij agU ^nchhU sdri 
dhaii. 

Mai d^kij Idyd ghds; ah Jcytm kare^ su8i% 
jiwan^ M ds? 

hk din mdr liyd, pandraJi din hhd Uyd; 

Ha karin kli&ti, na Vkarih dhand. 

“ Ton who plough have lost your intellect and 
strength. After you plough you have to use the 
sChdgd} and so you lose everything (go entirely 
to the bad). You use the aShdgd and (employ 
youi’ bullocks to) bring gi-ass; and then, you low 
fellow, what hope have yon of living? We kill 
one day and eat for fifteen : don’t cultivate, and 
you win pay no revenue.” 

The last two lines of course describe the 
“ gentlemanly ” life of Nardak thieves. The use 
of these words, as terms of abuse, fits in with 
the notions as to marriage relationship pro- 
pounded by MacLennan. 

J. M. Douie in P. N. and Q. 1883. 


1 [The sjMgX aaawera somewhat to our harrow. — Ed.] 
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THE DEVIL WORSHIP OF THE TULTJVAS. 

PEOM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE A. C. BURNELL. 

{Oontmued from VoL XXIII. ]page 193.) 

BUEHELIi MSS. Ho. 14 — (^continued)* 

ATTAVAB DAIYOHaiJLXT — (continued). 

T T 7E came to the Tuju country, descending from the ghflts. We saw the army of Bil 
VV Saltan and Yirappa Haikar, and we defeated it, and then I and my elder brother, 
together with our people rested at BAi*efcimar in YSnui*. I went to sleep, with my head on my 
elder brotlier’s leg, and when he saw that I slept, he escaped from me, and went away, I came 
here searching for him,” said the younger brother. 

MudadSya heard the story and said to him; — ‘‘Yon had better sit here, while I go in 
search for your elder brother.” 

He passed by SomSsrar and went to Kanne Siri Katf^ at ITcLdar, and when he arrived 
the elder brother was at Kanne Siri KatfeS. MudadSya went and visited him, and the elder 
brother said to him : — What have you come for, Mudad^ya 

“I was in the habit of going from Kotara-sana to visit the god at Sdmesvar. While I was 
there to-day, I saw your younger brother, who, after visiting the god, sat on a rock at TJddar. 
I asked him whence he came and whither he was going, and he answered me that he had slept 
with his head on his elder brother’s leg at Baretimar in Y^n^r, and while he was in a deep sleep 
his brother had put down his head and gone away. When he got np and looked about, his brother 
was not there, and so he went in search of his elder brother. I told him he had better remain 
where he was, and that I would go in search of his elder brother,” Thus said MudadSya. 

Then the elder brother said:—** It is iu your power to make me and my brother sit on the 
same throne. Go you to my brother and call him here.” 

Thus did the elder brother ask MudadSya to act, and, having heard the request, MudadSya 
started from Kanne Siri Katt6 and went to the younger brother, and told him that his elder 
brother was at KAnne Siri Katt^, and had requested him to go there. Then the younger 
brother and all his people started from Dddar, and reached Kanne Siri KattS, 

When he saw his brother, he grew angry. 

“ As you left me alone at Baretim&r in YSnur, I will not see your face,” said the younger 
brother, and put his arrow to his bow. 

Then Mndadeya came np to them and said : — “ If you quarrel with each other, I shall 
retuim to my own country. 

The elder brother heard this and said ; — “ Do not go to your country.” 

Then MudadSya made the elder and the younger brother hold each other’s hands, sitting 
at Kanne Siri Katt&. 

Then the elder brother said : — “ Such another mediator will not again be found among 
the Bhutas. We want a mathavn in this country with your assistance.” 

Mudadeya entered into treaty with the people of seven villages and made them build a hut 
for the elder brother. A matham for the younger brother was also built. A flag was raised 
near the elder brother’s hut, and a stand for lamps was raised near the younger brother's nmtham. 
Two cars for the two kings [brothers] were made, and in the following year a flag was raised, 
and a feast was held, 

Hews of this feast reached one Paduma S§ttySl of the Udu at Jappu, and he went to 
Uddar from the hidu at Jappu. When he reached, the feast for the king was being performed. 
[The king] saw Paduma SettiyAl arrive. 
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“It is well that you have come, Paduma Setfiyill,” said he. 

The S^ttiyM gave him areoa-nut and flowers, and a ball of flowers. [TIh» king] follo^vod 
Paduma SStfciyal: — indeed both the Dhuias went with him, and spread (li-^ease at th<i htdu at 
Jappu. When the matter was looked up in the p/vw/- book, it was know'ii lliat tlie Dhutas hud 
followed him. For this reason an assembly of the people was called hy the Wetfiyal at the 
Att&var Having assembled they ail went to Mudadeya'a sjunm at Atlavar, and caused 

a man to be possessed by Mudad^ya. 

Then Paduma Settiyal said : — “I went to the f<a«t at Uddar tliis year, wIutc the Rhuta 
gave me flowers, and when I returned the t\vo Bhutas followed me, and s[)i*ea.il disease. When 
this was looked up in the praivia-book, it came to our knowledge ihat it was the Deva’s (Hhuta’s) 
doing. So a matham is to be built in this village, to whicli your conseut is re<piiretl.’I 

Then said Mudadeya : — “For those two kings T am an inforctissor. This is a Kettlouu*ut 
made between mo and them in days gone by at Kanno Siri Kap.c. As tliey followed you, a 
matham is to be built/' 

Thus said Mudad&ya. So Paduma SStti togethei* with the villagers built a malhani, and 
then the Bhfttas entered the matham, and a feast is held there even to this day. 

BUBNEIil. MSS. No. 15. 

THE STORY OP KOTI AND CHANNAYYA/ 

Original in the Kauarese character. Ti'anslatioii according to Burnell’s MSS. Original, 
text and translation, occupies leaves 168 to 2S0 of Burneirs MSS. 

Translation. 

There was a oonntry where JBiUavars were born. In the kingdom where the Billavars 
wore born, there was a powerful city. There was also a BrahmA (BhtLta), who had been born, 
according to all the 'Sdstras, There was an Aui Gangfi, a MAni OahgA, a Water GangA, a Milk 
Gangs, a Cui^d GangA, a Salt Gauga, a blood GangA, a hot Kanchi in the north, and a cold 
Kaiichi in PAtAlam. 

When this Brahma was being born, the inhabitants of the palaces of seven KAfLcht- 
kadahgas seemed to be thrown down, and night gave way to daylight, IBrahmA had on a 
wreath of silver flowers in a bunch on the left and a ^vrcath of gold flowers in a hunch on the 
right. Kammnlajje BrahmA had silver threads on the loft shouldei% and golden threads on 
the right. There were a silver umbrella with seven tops on liis left, and a golden uinbi^ella with 
nine tops ou his right. There was a garland as long as a man, and a fan as long as a peacock’s 
feather. 

Kammulajje Brahma’s birth was according to all the Bdstms. He had twelve attendants 
without legs, and twelve who had only trunks without heads. Twelve girls there were to w^ave 
the lamps of coral and to sprinkle pearls on his head, and twelve servants to fan him with 
whisks of flowers. The first sets of twelve and the second sets of twelve — altogether forty- 
eight — attended on Kammulajje Brahma. 

He who was bora according to all the Bdstras, had five nerves in his leg, a MnllukavSr god 
on his knees, a serpent on his middle, five serpents on his head, a diamond witliin his heart, 
fine diamonds of ten or sixteen sorts on his head, a figure of Bhima and Arjuna on his back, a 
'BahkapAla^ on the left, and another SaukapAla on the right, and a maniham and stars on his head. 

Next must be told the story of the heroes, the servants of this Brahma, who were born 
according to all the Bdstras. And their names were these : — Woddu Paddala^MAraKadamba, 


1 THs is a version of the long story given m Vol. X2I1I1. p. 85 ff. 


* One of the serpents. 
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Mftra Murva, Adhikftri of Kokkadanda, K6ri Muiva, ascetics clothed in red, Edsaua 
Purusa, Haha Purusa, AlMga Jatti, UUaga Bermu, iVarasiAga^ Baidya of HandSl, Mara 
Barna at Savaudie, Tanda G-iddi, Paiyya Baidya at Palli DdvSrS Pergadft, and Devanagari 
BaIK4. 

The birth and the death of the EdambtU? Baidyas conld not be described even in seven 
days and eight nights. They had seven armies and seven battles to fight. E6{i Nigrdni was 
the richest of all at E6di. and Bnddyanda is the richest of all at the bidu. 


The birth and the death of tho Edimbfir Baidyas is to be told to-day. It happened in the 
Eastern Oonntry. They were born in the country of ParimOl, and their birth place was 
Pafijana Bld^* They were educated at sixty-six schools. 

“We have seen sixteen dynasties, but have given the description of three only. There 
was a female called Mabn BannSl in the Eastern Oonntry, for our mother Deyl was there 
called Mftbu Bannftl. She was called Uppi Bannfli in tlie Western Country. Oi^ mother 
was Deyl; our father Kftntaupa; our uncle Siyina. Our house was the Kdnchikadanga 
Palace, called Gejje Nandanonda Aramand, on the high road. We are able to fight seven 
battles,” said the heroes. 

Six years and six months was the age of the Edambfir Baidyas. 

“ We have had no meals, nothing to eat or drink. But the piercing of a dagger, equal to 
RUma’s IcehguJS, satisfies our hunger. Por us a feast is to be performed with cocoanut leaves 
only, and our birth place is Edambfir,” said they. 

Beideruli was bom in a different way. There was an Ani Gangfi, a strong wind, a strong 
rain and very small drops of water, like h*nk->ima? Drops of water fell on the ground and the 
ditches were filled up. Then the god Farfiyana created a lotus, m which he created Tmsumas 
also, and in the middle of these he created a drake and a duck. 

The duck said to the drake : - « He created us, but where is a tank for us to drink water 
out of ? Where is a garden to eat fruit in ? And now, too, we are on the earth below ! ” 

Poldine their wings together, they went to get a gift from the god in heaven. On the 
wav they pLed by a yard called Ajire Ahgana, and by a small ya.-d called M^ire 

^the feet of the Sun and the Moon. When they reached the god Mrayana, he was 
Sirpiug onjdji and mallika, and hadika flowers, with a golden umbrella and peacocks’ feathers 
over him. At such a time the birds approached him. 

“ Why do you come ?” asked the god. 

' “ You created us. and we want our food and di-ink, a tree to sit on, another to sleep on at 
night, and a garden to eat fruit in. Where are they ? ” asked the birds. 

« Beinff in his youth, BMu Senva with a long pole— as long as a man and with a small 
m,autitv of money, has gone to the Ganges in the north. To reach that is six years’ journey 

Xeep on at night, a stone to sit upon, and a tank to drink water from, said the god. 

While these birds were on the way, they saw a thousand birds copulating. 

Then the duck said : — “ Let us do as they do. 

“ We are brother and sister,” said the drake. 

He became very sorrowful, and said: -‘‘An elephant worth a thousand maybe 

i^auagld easily in the world. But a female is of the race of devils. She would take hold 
even a pindur'ie* of Y&ma to have connection.” 


3 TurmdTic flour. 


* A hot iron ball. 
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On whicb they became very soiTOwful, .and the duck turnod l>ack aud fell at the feet of 
the god Narayana, and asked of him a gift of sons. 

Then he said to her : — “Where is your male bird ?*' 

She said ; — “ He is outside the palace.’* 

She begged the god to create love between them* 

So the god called to the drake and said to him : — “ Yoii had better copul.ate together, 
and then she will become pregnant.” 

So they copulated and the egg grew larger and larger in her holly. Six and three — 
together nine — months passed and the duck asked the drake for something. 

He said to her : — “ Where is the thing which you desire ? ** 

“ In the Ganges in the north there is a flower as broad asan umbrella, I want you to go and 
bring the (holy) water in it,*’ said she. 

He appointed a body guard for her and w'eiit to the Ganges in the north, and put his beak 
into the flower. Immediately the mouth of the flower shut, for the sun was setting. The duck 
was thinking at that time : — 

“ Why has the drake not returned back yet ? If my husband returns and conies back 
soon, I will offer my first egg at the feet of the god Surya Nfirayaua. 1 w'lll oiler the next egg 
to Isvari,” said she, 

It was morning, after the 31st gliatige of the night, that the drake di*ew' back his beak, 
brought the water out of that flower and asked the duck if she wanted any. 

“I have made a promise. Will you fulfil it ?” asked she. 

He said he would and told her to drink the water. She drank, and as soon as she had 
done so, she sighed so as to be heard in the four worlds, and cried so as to be heard in three 
worlds. 

In six divisions of a flower and in three petals she laid the first egg, which was like a 
precious stone, and the second, which was like a golden 

The first egg fell into the Seventh Ocean, and being Just like a diamond was found by a poor 
Brahmana, when he went to bathe in the Ocean on account of an eclipse of the new moon. 
The drake aud the duck took both the eggs to fulfil their promise, and flying to the heaven 
of light on high offered the first egg at the god’s feet. It was trodden upon by an elephant, 
and placed in a road, over which an army and many other persons were passing, but it was 
not broken ! 

“You had better take this back and be happy, and hatch it/* ordered the god. 

The second egg was offered to the god tsvara, who ordered them immediately to take it 
back and hatch it, and be glad. 

Prom the first egg a boy Yekara Sater was produced at a palace called Kanchikadanga, 
and from the second egg a girl Giijde GiJ.i Bdima Deyar was produced. Yekara Sater 
grew to be a boy from his babyhood, and Ginde Gili Rama Deyar to be a girl from her babyhood. 
Yekara Sater grew to be a man from his boyhood, and Ginde Gili Rjlma Deyar a woman from 
her girlhood. Yekara Sater fell in love with the woman, and Ginde Gfli Rama Deyar in love 
with the man. Yekara Sater went to speak to Gind© Gili Rama Deyar about marriage. She 
had been a beautiful child and was now a charming girl. 

“It would be better if Deyar were taken to the palace Kanchikadanga,” said Yekara Sater. 

“ This Tuesday one speaks of the marriage, and on the next Tuesday the jewel ddlildndi is 
to he presented according to the custom of the Arasu Ballakula.® The bird is to be brought on 


^ The name pf a caste. 
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Sunday, and tlie marriage is to be performed according to the custom of Arasu Ballakilla on 
Monday,’^ said he. 

Deyar was taken at a proper time to the palace at Karichikadaiiga, and when she arrived 
Yekara Sater was being shaved. In the middle of his forehcRd a figure of the moon was made. 
The ceremony of marriage® was performed on Deyar, who entered the palace with her right 
foot first, when rice was sprinkled over her and flowers were thrown upon her. Then Deyar 
stood up, waved the lamps of coral and sprinkled pearls on her husband ; and then both of 
them saluted all present, A year and six months passed after the marriage. 

When girls that are married reach the age of ten or eleven years in the world they 
usually attain puberty, and sit alone for four days. But this has not happened to Ginde Gili 
Rama Deyar, although ten or sixteen years have passed over her,” said some of the people 
in the morning. 

“ It* I reach puberty and have to sit alone, I will offer a golden child, a cradle made of 
silver and a handful of money to Mahahkaii Abbe at MSla ; the more certainly if I become 
pregnant and bring forth a child,*' said she. 

The hair on her head faded and the nipples of her breasts turned black, and six and 
three — together nine — months passed over her womb. 

“Through which way shall 1 come, 0 my mother?*’ said her son Kumftraye, calling 
to his mother from her womb. 

“IE you come in tlie proper way, my son, I shall see your beauty, but if you come in any 
other way my son, how can I see your beauty replied his mother. 

“Am I a wicked sinner that I should kill my mother? Am I an enemy that I should 
kill any person ?’’ said he. 

“ IE you come out, breaking through my head, you will become a Brahmjirakshasa (Bhuta). 
If you come out, bursting through my back, you will become a serpent in Naraka. If yoa 
come out, bursting through my belly, you will become a Guliga in Patalam,** said his mother. 

“ My mother, I will come out, bursting through your right breast,** said her son. 

Then the tenth month approached and the blood flowed out. He was born at sunrise on 
Tuesday. As soon as her son was born ho sat down, wliile the mother gave him the breast. 
He absorbed all her blood, even from the ends of her bones. When his mother came to 
understand that it was impossible to satisfy the son with the milk of her breast, she fed 
him first with a Eull cow’s milk, and then with a second cow’s milk. 

The parents called tenor sixteen female servants and said: — “0 you maids, take care of 
our child ! We go to Makiili Abbe at Mala and make her our offerings.” 

When they went out, the boy coaxed the maids and said : — “I will go to play and return 
back immediately.** 

In a certain place the Asuras were playing at ball in their play-room. They were many, 
but the boy was alone, 

“ If you stand on one side, we will stand on the other side,” said the Asuras. Though 
the Asuras tried all they could, they w’ore defeated ; the boy alone was successful. The Asuras 
played on and being tired, throw the ball into a w’ell called EStsa 

“IE you are a boy, b^ru aojording to all the 'Sdstras^jou. can get that ball out,” said they. 

They let down a silken ladder, and the boy began to descend. When he went down to take 
out the ball, they took away the ladder, and placed a large stone on the mouth of the well, on 
which they put earth, and planted a tree also. 


® Pourmg water on the bride’s and bridegroom’s bands. 
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When his parents returned from making* their offerings to M/ikali Abbe at Mala, they 
heard people speaking together : — “Who it is we do not know; but a man iuis been thrown 
into a woli, which has been covered with a hat stone, on which a pijxd tree has been planted.” 

“ No one would go to such a place, except my son to play with the Asuras,” said Qindi 
Q-ili Rama Deyar to the people and went to the well. 

“If my son was born to only one father and mother, the stone above will break in pieces ; 
the soil put on it will bo scattered ; the tree planted on it will bend and fall to the ground, aud 
then my son will come and take milk from my right breast,” said Deyar. 

Her son grew inside up to the stone above. Then the stone broke in pieces; the soil was 
scattered away ; the tree fell to the ground ; and from out the well he opened his mouth to 
suckle his mother’s breast. 

“ My mother, I put my mouth to your breast, as you arc my mother. Yon must see me. 
With single mind and wisdom you have fed nie up to this time, and treated me well. There- 
fore, you must see me at my full height,” said he, and stood, stretching from the earth to the 
sky. 

His mother fell senseless to the ground. Then he resumed his proper figure as a man and 
roused liis mother : — “Mother, mother ! [ am. your sou, Brahma ; aud another son Parim&Je 

Ball^ll is to be born to you. He will be the very king of juslioe. If any body should abu.'.o him 
he will leave him crying. He will bo apcacefuland charitable man. He will never give a harsh 
answer to any one,” said the boy to his mother. 

In the Seventh Ocean the duck’s second egg fell. There was an eclipse at a certain 
now moon, and while the poor BrAhmaiias were going to bathe in the Ocean, Acha Machamma 
the wife of a Bruhmana, said : — “lama barren woman. What is the use of bathing in the 
Ocean, or of not bathing?” 

But she went nevertheless and^ bathed, and whi’ * she was bathing, the second egg came 
floating on the water like a lime. Acha Machamma took it up and brought it to her liouse» 
and put it in a heap of rice. One Tuesday at midnight a female cMLd cried aloud. 

“What is the matter ? A child is crying ?” said her husband. 

Then he went inside and saw that there was a child like an inhabitant of the Malialoka 
Padiuablia, her husband, put four leaves of 3,kasanam tree in the four corners of his house. 

The neighbours said : — “ This woman was nob pregnant; what is this wonder ? She had no 
sign of pregnancy !“ 

She reared the child, and had her educated. On the eighth day the child looked like a 
child of a month, and in a month like one of a year and half. In this way this girl grew up. 
Among the Bralimanas, one said he wanted to be married to her, and another said she must be 
married to him. In these disputes eleven years passed over the girl. She attained puberty 
Then her eyes were bound up with a cloth and she was left in a forest by her parents. 

They were very sorrowful and said “ We bred the child and educated her up to this day. 
Now she is mature, and neither marriage nor any other ceremony can be performed,” 

Thus they were very sorrowful and left her in the forest. In the meantime the dust 
of a raku tree fell on her body from above. 

“ Who is it that draws toddy from the rahrt, tree ? If you untie the cloth from my eves 
you are my brother and I am your sister,” said the gii*L 

“How caul untie the cloth from your eyes? You are a BrAhmana woman; but I am a 
Biilavar by caste said Sayina Baidya of Asaiajya Bail. “ I shall go to my master and 
'nform him of this matter at the temple of fijlttr Abbe, and then untie the cloth over ybur 
eyes.” 
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He went off to ask about this, and came to the of filliir Abbe and said: — “A 

Brahman woman, whose ojes are bound up with a cloth, and who has been left in the md-tree 
garden, called Sankamalla at R^tyanSld, has asked me to unbind her eyes. I told her that I 
would get my master’s consent and go back to her,’* said he. 

“Ton had better go back and take the cloth off the eyes of the woman, whose eyes 
were bound up, or her diamond-like eyes will be closed and she will fall. If she has 
eyes, she can see many countries. Therefore you had better bring her here and bake care of her 
at firajha,” said Ellur Abbe, “ After a year and six months has passed, people will come to speak 
about marrying her, when you should get her married. It will be a deed of merit for you.” 

Sfiyina went and brought the Brahman woman to the chdvadi of Ellur Abbe, who saw her, 
gave her the name of Doyi Baidyati, ordered her to go to firajha, and told her not to be 
ashamed and confused. A year and six months had not passed after she had gone to £)i*ajha, 
when Eftntani^a Baidy a came to speak abont marrying her, and a promise of marriage for 
Deyi Baidyati was given, to be performed on a Monday. The next week betel-leaves and nuts 
were received and given back, and on the ensuing week, on a Sunday, the bride was taken to 
the bridegroom, and the marriage, that is, pouring water on each other’s hands, was- per- 
formed on a Monday morning, and rice was sprinkled on the bridegroom. In this way was 
the ceremony of marriage performed, and a year and six months passed. 

On a lucky day of the month of S6na, the water of pregnancy came in the womb of Deyi^ 
and her womb grew larger. In the beginning of the ninth month of her pregnancy she was 
called to the Mit of ParimajS Balia}, to give him medicine. There was a large boil on his 
side, Birmana Baidya had applied to it a medicine with pieces of earthen rings and bottles, 
by which the disease was increased double, 

Who else can give medicine P” asked ParimMS Ball^. The day of death has approach- 
ed me. Who can now protect me P” 

** There is a woman, the wife of K&ntanna and the sister of SS.yina,'’ said his servants. 

Tell me what her daily charges will be- Write a letter to firajha. Then she will 
receive the letter, read it and give me an answer,” said the Balliil. 

So a servant was sent to DeyJ Baidyati. She looked at the letter, and said : — 

“ I do not know what is the end of a creeper which grows upwards. I do not know a root 
which creeps downwards. I do not know a branch of a tree, growing on the sides. But, 
though I can give a medicine which I know, I cannot see my feet, 7” said she. “ You, the 
bearer of the letter, had better take rice for your hire in firajha.” 

She brought a ser of rice, a cocoanut, and two cucumbers, and gave them to the bearer. 

“If you waut to cook and take your food here, there is a hut for travellers built by my 
brother. If you want to prepare your meal hero, I can get pots made of bell-metal. If you 
are going away immediately, 0 my master, you may go. If you have any business, you 
may go soon,” said she. 

Then the bearer of the letter went away from lilrajha, and reached her master’s Mdu, As 
soon as she reached the hidu, the Ball4 asked her : — “0 my servant, did yon go there as a 
man or as a woman ?” 

“ My master, I came as a man. Deyi said that she did not know the ends of creepers 
growing upwards, nor a root growing downwards, nor even a branch of a tree growing on the 
sides, and that, moreover, she cannot see her feet,” said the bearer. 

The BallSl called his servants immediately and ordered them to take down the palanquin. 

“Let a white umbrella and a large panlanquin go to firajha !” 


^ Owing to her pregnancy, 
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When the panlanqnin arrived at ftrajha, Doyl hud untiojl Uui hair on <Ji(* ii(»ad of Kantaiina 
Baidya, and had his head on her iap; and was killinu^ tho lioo on lii'i head. W'heii she stood 
up, she saw a palanquin coming near the paddy iiolds at Hantalitjya, and ciilie<l her husl)aiid 
and told him to get up at once. 

“ Get up soon, and tie up your hair ini mediately. 0 hervant‘■^, put tin* iij the hut, 

which is on the north side. O my husband, give the .si‘rvaniri, w ho hroiight the puhiiiquiu 
rice, vegetables and vessels, sue! i as pots of hell-motal,'* wiiil sin*. 

Then Deyi called out : — Berodi ! Borodi ! ” When Ik* eann*, slio ordered him to bring 
twelve handfuls of roots. And she called out: — “Sappodi! ^Sappfxli sind : — “ Yellodi! 
Yollodi!” and ordered them to bring juediciue. She prepared a niedieine of tender leaves, 
and tied it up in a bundle, and ])ut some pi*<‘.-^ents in tin; juilanqnin. Sin* placo<l a ladder 
against the upper story, took a lined eoeoanut, and rut olV i(j> outer shell and seooped out inside 
too. She brought and put into tlio palanquin cneuinhirs, rolorirrd lik(‘ a sc^nirreJ, and a 
vegetable called JcancJialam of the colour of oil. called to her luishand an<l asked him 

whether the bearers of the palanquin had prepared their meal and eadmi. ll(‘ inquired ami 
told Deyi that they had taken their meals, and were now washing 1 In* vessels of bell-niehd. 
Having heard this, she tied up some betel-leaves, arera-nuts with luuo, and another kind 
preserved in water, and the very best of tobaceo. Tlie lime wtis as bright as the splendour of 
Rtoa. All these things were put oil a plute of silver. 

** Is it done well, men? Is it all right ? ’* asked De\i Baid vali. “ Lt*t the umbrolla go 
first. Behind it the palanquin. You, my liiisband, follow them. I will follow you."’ 

Sayina Baidya, her undo, followed behind her. fu tliis manner tlie\ travoHe<l to the 
Mdu, When the umbrella and palanquin rcacdiod the 6 they were put down, fcJAyiua and 
Kantanna went first and saluted the Ballal. 

“ 0 K&ntanna, where is Deyi?” asked the Ballal. In the nioanubile slie kept quiet, being 
ashamed and confused. 

** Do not bo ashamed and confused, mother Deyi ! Let her hold my legs and apply a 
medicine! Let her sit on bed 1” said the Ballal, and wiqit Ijiiferly, “ I was brought forth 
and bred by niy mother Giucli Gili Bama Dei^ar, but to-day 1 am to be born again from your 
womb.’* 

“ Who is there in the house ? Please bring some leaves and prepare a decoction to wash 
his legs!” said Deyi, and made (them) prepare a decoction, wa»>hed his legs and took out 
thorns. She rubbed the wound with leaves and uttered Tlicn the wound s^veHed 

and began to descend. It came descending to his middle tirsi, ami thou from the middle to 
his knee, and then from his knee to his foot. At last it fell down on the ground from his foot. 
Then the Ballal wished to take his food and w^as better. Tho wound was closed, -while Deyi 
applied medicine. 

“ 0 my mother Deyi, I will give you great gifts, namely, leave to put on the left side the end 
of the cloth tied round the middle, one pair of ear-rings and also mulJuli'op 2 ^u ear-rings* 
a jewel for your nose ; for your hands rings fastened with gold, and balls of gold joined by 
cord; a dwdria for both hands and a hapiband for hands also; and a cloth of barapaite'" 

All these were presented; and he said to her: — “I shall present to the children born of you 
tbe paddy field in two pieces, known as Kambula at Hanidotti Bftil, and, if there is anything 
else you want, 1 will give that also. O Deyi! do you hear me ! you have come to my palace, 
therefore you must take your food of pearl-like i*ice.” 

Then were curries prepared with curds of -five hundred sorts, wdth tamarind of three 
hundred sorts, with cocoanuts of a thousand sorts. Pickles of limes known as poitihdnchi, 
fiarniga, and so on, together with tender bamboos, and havade berries. Yelluri and mapala 
were prepared, and moreover cakes of five or six kinds, and a cake of oil-colour, too. 
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Now, Deyi, you had better take your food with gM and wash your hands with milk ! ” 
said the Ballal, and ordered his servants to give Kantanna and S^yina water, and to make Deyi 
sit in the middle ! And then Dejt and the others took their food with glii and washed their 
hands with milk, and chewed betelnut ; and then the J3allal told her to go back to firajha. 
The right of sallanega, which the Eillavars cannot have,® and a koran<isij%^ like a mallika 
flower and a jewel with the figure of a parrot, were presented to her by the Ballal. 

{To he continued,") 


NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 

BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.I.E., LO.S. 

{Qonilnv^d from 65.) 

Bells, — Spirits fear bells, because spirits fear music, and because they fear metal. In 
Hindu temples bells are generally tied in front of the shrine, and the worshipper rings them 
before he goes inside. That among Hindus the original object of ringing a bell before their 
gods was to drive away spirits, is shewn by the prayer repeated by Western India Brahmans in 
ringing a bell during the worship oP their household gods : — 0 ! bell, raise a mighty sound near 

the shrine that the demons may be dispelled and the gods welcomed.*’®® The members of one 
Lihgayat priesthood bind a ring of bells on the leg ; and at a Poona Lingayat’s funeral a jangam 
walks in front of the procession, ringing a bell and blowing a conch shell.®® Among the wild 
Vaidus of Poona, on the eleventh day after a death, a jangam comes and blows a conch and rings 
a bell in the house of mourning, and the mourning ends, that is, the dead is driven off.®® In the 
Dekhan on the Pt5Z/f-day, necklaces of bells are tied round bullocks’ nocks. Among the Dekhan 
Eamdais, men wear a girdle of silver bells round their loins.®® Some low class begging devotees 
in Poona wear a girdle of bells,®‘ Bells are the emblems of Kedarling and Jotiba, two favourite 
Southern Marii{liu gods, Belgaum LiugAyats have a story that the wedding of Nandi, or Basa- 
v^svar, could uot go on till the heaven became a bell and the earth a bar of metal to strike the 
bell at the lucky moment. They have a class of converted Mhars, called Ch^lvadis, who head 
Lihgayat processions carrying a bell and bar.®® A bell is rung at a Mhar’s marriage in Belgaum.®® 
After a death the Gols, or Gopuls, of Belgaum remain impure for five days, when a jangam 
or Lihgayat priest, comes and purifies them by ringing a bell and blowing a shell.®^ Budbnd- 
Ms, a class of DliarwAr beggars, wear clothes, to whose skirts bells and shells are tied.®® 
The Miidhava Brahman women of Dharwar wear small gold bells hung from their hair close 
above the ear.®® The P.itradavarus, or high-class prostitutes of Dharwar, wear bells, or gijj^t 
on their legs.®^ The Lavana women of DharvrAr wear a bell-shaped tube at the end of their 
small braids of hair.®® In BijApur, the Lihgayat beadle sits in front of the dead and rings a hell- 
A division of jahgam beggars in BijApur sit on trees and ring bells all day long. Another 
begs from door to door, ringing a bell. The Gonds have a bell god, Ghagara Pen, 
a string of tinkling bells.®® . The Mana Ojhyals, a class of Qond bell and ring makers, 
are held in special sanctity.^®® The Gond priest, at the great worship of Phsirsi Pen, wears 
bells on his fore and third fingers.^®®® Two bells, one of bell- metal and one of copper, were found 
in a cairn at Haidarabad in the Deklian,^ Certain Vaishnava beggars of South India wear bolls,® 
and in Chittagong an image of Buddha has a stand of bells before it.® When a W adar or Telugu 

» L e., putting the end of the cdoth on the left side. ® Which they may not have, i. e., a jewel for the ears. 

88 Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. The Sanskrit text iai’—lgarmndrbhamtu dev^idm, gamandrtham la 
rdhtthasdm, huru gliantd maJid nddaWt d&vatdrchana sannidhau. JBonibay Gaaeiieev, Vol. III. p. 167. 
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eartii-digger, says his prayers lie rings a bell at intervals, and blows a eoucli.* The 
Vadagales, a sect of Sri Vaishnavaa in Mysore, ring a bell at their prayers.^ In South India, 
during the temple service, the ministraiit holds a bell in his loft hand, and keeps ringing it.** 

Colonel Leslie suggests that bells obtained their original fame as anti-demoniacal in ttie 
forest-covered countries of Asia. The Troglodylse, when the}' travelled by night, fastened bells 
round the necks of their cattle to drive away wild beasts, ami, for the saine reason, the i)ractic:e 
is common in many countries of Asia. A bell is still rung at Adam s Peak in (^eylon as a 
security against spirits.^ The Socotrans (1330) used to strike a piece of timber iu lieu of a 
bell.® The kings of Persia had robes with bell skirts, and Arab courtezans wear bells round their 
ankles, neck and elbows,® The SliamAiis, or TAtar priests, are covereil with tags of bells and 
bits of iron.i® The Jewish high priest’s robe was adorned with a row of golden bells and 
pomegranates.^^ 

The Burmese love of bells is remarkable.-^^ Most of tiie monasteries have a multitude of 
bells on all sides. The largest bolls are struck with deer’s horn and woocld® The object of 
ringing bells is to draw the attention of good spirits. ***' TJiere are wooden bells in Durniese 
monasteries.!® The Chinese consecrate belLs to make tliem lucky or sacred; they smear theui. 
with the blood of some animal, generally a goat.*® A sick cow in China has a bell tied her 
horn.!7 In China, Buddhist priests ring a bell over a eoi'pso : — Doolittle says to secure tiio 
repose of the dead.!® Several rea.sons are given by the Chinese for binding liells mi to caicl-b, 
horses and camels.!® The Japanese temple-wonieu — that Ls, the virgin priestesses who dance — 
have each of them a bunch of*" bolls. The Japanese goddess UzuniS has bells hung from 
a bamboo cane.®® 

Little iron bells are worn as ornaments by the people of Ugnru in East Africa.®^ 
Exorcists and diviners in West Africa, inland from Beuguella, were, according to Cameron, 
followed by men carrying bells, which they struck with iron.®® West African dancers wear 
bells,®5 Great iron bells precede the Moubuttu chief Munza.®*! Bells are worn at the garteria 
by Moorish dancers,®® Close to the tomb of Galitzin, the prince-priest of tlit* Alleghany 
Mountain, is a large bell,®® 

Bolls have been found at Nineveh. They were known to the Greeks, but apparcniiy were 
not used by the Christians till A. D. 410.®^ Ju 1772 the Greek Church in Skandaroon had 
no bell. Instead of a bell they beat on a lai*ge iron bar.®® The Romans rung a bell in 
the rites ior driving off the unfriendly dead,®® The Russians are very fond of bells. Ilflls 
ai^e eouseorated by them.®® In Russia, the bi.shops have little bells fastened to their robes and 
mantles. All post-houses have bells.®! The Russian church bells ring when the bish*);* 
comes.®® Bells are of great importance in the Roman Catholic ceremonies. When the Spanish 
Saint Teresa (1567) started to found a convent at Medina-del-Oampo in Spain, she took a 
picture or two, some candles, a bell, and the Sacrament.®® When Isabella of Spain (1474; wi^s 
proclaimed queen, the standards were unfurled, bolls pealed, and cannons boomed.®^ The 
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Roiuaii Cafcliolics rid the air of spirits by ringing their hallowed bells.^® In Germany bell- 
ringing is said to be hated by dwarfs and giants and by the devil : the dovil tries to drag the bells 
from the churches. In the Middle Ages bells were rung to keep off lightning and the devil.®® 

In Ireland and Scotland St. Patrick (450) and St. Oolumba (550) are said to have used bells 
to drive out demons,®^ and a bell was said to be buried in St. Patrick’s tomb when he died.®® 
In early Christian times in Ireland (500-800) bells were used in cursing.®® In Middle-Age 
Europe the curious said that the ringing of bells exceedingly disturbed spirits.^® In the Middle 
Ages (1000-1500) church bells were rung to scare storms, wdiich were evil spirits Bells used 
to be blessed and consecrated in the Middle Ages, and were then able to frighten demons aiiH 
defeat the spirits of the storms.*^® In early England, a fiend-sick person was made to drink 
out of a church belL*^** Burton (1621) notices that, in Roman Catholic churches, bells w^eie 
consecrated and baptized to drive away devils, bugbears, and noisome smells/***^ In 1798 near 
Strafillan, in Tyndrum, Scotland, mad people -were ducked iu a pool and tlien laid in the 
churchyard with St. Fillan’s bell on their heads.^® St. Fillan’s hell was kept loose in 
the churchyard. It was used iu the ceremonies to cure lunatics.'^® In England, bells used to be 
rung at Hallowoen,^^ Large bells in England (A. D. 670) were at first consecralcd and named 
at‘fcei\a saint. Bells were rang in storms (as storms are caused by spirits), and iilso wdien the 
Host was raised^® Bells in England could drive off storms, lightning and bail. Their sound 
exceedingly disturbed evil spirits.*^® In England, bells broke asunder lightning and thunder, they 
dispersed the fierce winds and assuaged men’s cruel rage.®® Bacon (1635) mentions that behs 
ring ill the cities to charm thunder and scatter pestilent airs.®^ Wynkiii de Worde says belJs 
are rung during storms to scare the fiends and make them cease moving the storm'.®^ Xn 
England, bells sometimes ring when people leave the church.®® Bells are also rung at marriages. 
Bells used to bo baptized, named, sprinkled with holy water, clothed in a fine garment and 
blessed. A christened bell had power to decay storms, divert thunderbolts, and drive away 
evil spirits.®^ A soul-bell was tolled for the dying, according to Grose and Douce, to drive 
off the evil spirit, who hovered about to seize the soul.®® Formerly the funeral peal was a 
merry peal, as if, Scythiau-like, the friends rejoiced at the escape of ihe dead from a world of 
troubles.®® Iu Orkney, an old iron bell was found amongthe remains of buxdals. The bell was 
ill a rough stone chest and was close to some skeletons, which have been decided to 
belong to the ninth century.®^ Bells have also been found buried, w'ith other reruaiiis 
ill North Ronaldsay and in Kiiigoldrnm in Forfarshire.®® St. Finan*s bell near 
Auiiianiurchan, West Scotland, is probably 8U0 years old. It is still carried in front of the 
dead at funerals ®® Canterbury pilgiims decked their horses with small bells as charms and 
guards ®® On Christmas Eve at Harbury, in North England, the devil's knoll is ruug.®^ T'he 
beilri of Rylstone played their Sabbath music — God us aid.”®-^ lu Roman Catholic' countries, 
boils are rung w'hen people come to communicate.®® In the Mass service a bell is rung three 
tinios by the acolyte before the Holy or Sanctus.®"** A bell is rlso rung before raising the 
Boat,®® and thrice at the elevation of the Host.®® In England, bells are fastened to babies* 
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corals. In some parts of England, when banns arc piiblislmd, bolls aro iMirig.®? Tho belief tijar 
bells are a charm, is shewn in 21 Fens if oS'* (pp. 88, 84) 

The bellman’s drowsy charm 
To bless the doors from nightly harm. 

The coronation of English kings is announced by the (iring of guns and the ringing of bells.®® 
Footes and Queries (April 19th, 1884, p. 308) contain the following Latin inscription copied 
from a bell : — “ The living I call, thedead Ibowail, the thunder 1 break. The true God I praise, 
the people I call, the priests I gather, the dead I bewail, the plagno I si'are, llio feast I adorn.” 
The bells in Longfellow’s Golden Leycnd ring: — “ I praise tiio true God; J call the ]>eople ; 
I assemble the clergy.” The devils tried to seize the bells, hut could do jiothliig as the bells 
had been washed in holy water. In Wales (1815), a bell called Ihingu, said to have Ijcdonged 
to St. David, cured sickness.®^ At Oxford, wdieu a person of academic rank is buiicd, a bell- 
man walks in front of the coffin, ringing a bell.*® 


Blood. — Blood is a tonic in cases of weakness, and blood-letting cures fits and 
nervous attacks. According to Pliny, a diaught cf liiirnan b’ood cures epilepsy and other 
diseases ; and, according to Burton (1621), bleeding is a cure for sadiioss.^2 

Incases of piles the llatnagivi Marfithas give warmed goat’s blood, and in cases of typhnsor 
red discolouration of the skin, the patient is cured by killing a cock, and smearing the red 
blotches with its blood. Ratnagivi Marathas use iho blood of the (jliorpar^ or big lizard, as a cure 
in snake-bite.7® Among certain low class Hindus in Poona, blood is poured down the nose of a 
patient suffering from a spirit-seizure,^* Bleeding cures sickness by letting out the devil. 
So Eryer (p. 141) says “ By bleeding a vein I let out the devil which was crept into my 
palanquin bearer’s fancies.” The Bombay PfittAn^ Pra.bhns, before a marriage, lot drops of 
goat’s blood fall on the heads of the family goddesses.^® In Poona the blood of shoop and 
goats is sprinkled over the village idols.^® In DiuirvMn;, every third or fourth year, a 
buffalo is killed in honour of the goddess Dayamava, and its blood sprinkled along the 
village houndary.^5' Qn the Dasara day Kahidgi Rajput houselioldera shiughter a goat, 
and sprinkle its blood on the door-posts of their houses,^® Similarly at the Dasara festiva; 
some Dekhan Kuubis used to sprinkle their houses with sheep’s blood.^® Mjtjst Bijapur 
Hindus, before using tho threshing-floor, kill a goat and sprinkle its blood on the fioor^ 
Even Bralimans and Lihgayats sometimes have their threshing floors blood-cloanscd hy a 
MarathA or Rajput neighbour or servant. The great BijApur gun is said to liavc been baptised 
in human blood by its maker, a Rural, or Greek. In 1829, in the Southern TVIaruTihA Country, 
in the village of Serin, some fifty or sixty buffaloes and a hundred sheep used to be killed, 
and after some privileged persons had taken their heads, the villagers scrambled for tlie 
rest — watchmen, shepherds, outcastes and all low and high classes, even Bialmums rolling 
in the mass of blood.®® Tn East Berar, on the Dasara day, the blood of a buffalo is smeared on 
the brow of the village headman.®^ 


The KAs of the North-East frontier drink the blood of the sacrificial bull.®^ Among 
the Malers of West Bengal, in January every year, demoniacs are bound until a buffalo 
is slaughtered, and are then given some of its blood to drink.®® So, when an epidemic comes, 
the Malers set up a pair of posts and a cross beam, and from the cross beam hang vessels 
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holding blood and spirits.s^ The Bengal Knrmis, or Kunbis, mark the brow of the bride and 
bridegroom with red lead and sometimes with blood,®® 

The object of the round red brow- mark worn by unwidowed women and other 
Hindus, which was probably originally of blood, seems to be to keep ojT spirits. It is 
also with the view of scaring evil spirits that, on investment, the brow of the Rajput chief is 
marked with blood taken from a man’s thumb, the ceremony being a relic of hnman sacrifice. 
In Bengal the worshippers of Dnrga, when a hnHalo is offered, daub their bodies with earth 
soaked in the blood, and dance, singing indecent songs Blood is drank by Hindu Saktas.®^ 
The Indian overlord used to drink the blood of a defeated warrior, that the fierce spirit of the 
slain might be housed in him. Bhima, one of the five Pandavas, when he killed his 
cousin Dussasan, drank his blood ; even Sita, the gentle wife of Rama, when she killed the 
thousand-headed Ravana, drank the blood of her victim.®® Among the Beni-Isra'il, at mar- 
riages, the bridegroom and bride w’alk along a path sprinkled with blood fi’om the mairiage 
porch to the house-door. 

Among the Jews, when a murdered body was found, a heifer was brought from the nearest 
city, and the elders came and washed their hands over it in some waste land, and its head was 
cut off.®® On the tenth day of the Jewish seventh month, the Jews sprinkled the Holy of Holies 
with bullocks* blood.®® Blood is life. So the Jewish commandment runs : — “ The fl.esh with the 
life thereof, which is the blood thereof, shall ye not eat.”®^ So, in Egypt, to keep off the spirit of 
death, the Israelites,®® smeared the side-postsand the upper door-pcsts with blood. This show of 
blood prevented the destroyer coming into the house to smite the imeates.®® The horns of the 
Jewish altar were smeared with bullocks’ blood.®^ Moses sprinkled half the blood on the altar.®® 

When a sick child is brought to a Chinese priest, he bleeds the child, mixes the blood with 
water, and dipping into the mixture a seal engi*aved with the name of an idol, marks the child’s 
wrists, neck, back, and forehead.®® In China, rags dipped in a criminal’s blood and tied to a 
sick-bed cure the patient. ®5^ In China, wdien a person is sick or possessed by an evil spirit, a 
goat’s blood is smeared on his forehead,®® 

The Australians, when they kill an animal, mb some of the blood on the idol’s mouth.®® 
The Gallas of East Africa, when they cut a cow’s throat, suck the gushing blood. Warm 
blood is a favourite draught with almost all Africans.^ The Bedouins of Nubia are very 
fond of the warm blood of a sheep.® Human blood is sprinkled on the tombs of the ancestors 
of the kings of Dahomey, when their help is wanted in war.® The Hovas of Madagascar anoint 
the head-stones of tombs with blood Among the South Australians, when a boy is ten 
years old, several men cut themselves and smear the boy with their blood.® The American- 
Indian Kiowas of New Mexico drink warm buffalo blood,® 

Pliny7 notices that blood on door-posts keeps off enchantments. Early men delight in 
drinking blood ; so the Australians, Fijians, Vateans, Haidalis and Vampyres are blood- 
suckers® Greek ghosts drink the blood of the sacrifice, and the Mexicans’ whole ritual 
consisted of offerings of blood.® In Greece, the priest of Cybele entered a room, whose roof 
was full of holes, a bull was killed on the roof and the priest was drenched with a shower of 
blood.^® In North Europe, till A, D. 900, the blood of the sacrifice was mixed with ale, and 
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drank.ii The Norsemen sprinkled their sacred vessels and all peojjle present ^vith the victim’s 
blood.i 2 As late as the eleventh century the Swedes used to bring a horse, cut it in pieces, 
and redden the sacred tree with its blood.^® In Iceland, worshippers were sprinkled with 
blood.i*^ At the great nine-year festival at Upsala, in Sweden, the worshippers, Ihe sacred 
groves, the gods, altars, benches and walls of the temples inside and outside were sprinkled 
with the blood of the human victim.^® 


In Austria, the blood of a criminal is a common cure for the falling sickness. Colonel 
J. H, White, Mint Master, Bombay, remembers (1884) that about the year 1825, when he was 
living on the Rhine, he one day wont with a comrade to see a guillotine execution at 
Mayeuce, and, knowing the officer in command, got a place close to the platform. As the 
criminal’s head rolled off, a man dashed from the crowd, jumped on tlie platform, and eagerly 
drank the blood as it gushed out. In Germany it is believed that, if a werc-wolf, or man-wolf, 
is made to bleed, the spell is broken.^® 

The iron clasps of the wizard’s book would not yield to un-Ohristianed hands, till he 
smeared the cover with the Borderer’s curdled gore.^^ The reason the clasp of Scott’s book 
opened after smearing it with blood was that the guardian fiend was driven off. The book 
could not be opened without danger on account of the malignant fiends which were thei ehy 
invoked.!® Draw blood from a witch, and her enchantment fails.!® A patient’s blood 
throws back the spell on the witch.2® A spell is broken if you draw blood from tlie person 
who made the spell.2i “Blood and fire” (the two great spirit-scareis) is the motto on 
the Salvationist banner : the banner of the religious ideas of the English and Americdu* 
lower orders — salvation, that is, spirit-scaring, being the object .22 In Scotland, the epileptic 
is made to drink his own blood.2^ 


Bread. — Hindu women, to ward off the effect of the Evil Eye, wave bread and water 
round the faces of their children. When a Marafha chief returns home, a female servant comes 
forward with a pot of water and some bread. She weaves them three times round the face of the 
chief, and then throws them away . 2 ^ One of the cUvaks, or wedding guardians, of the Deklian 
Mhars is a piece of bread tied to a post in the marriage porch.25 Among the KhandSsh JVlhars, 
on the bridegroom approaching the bride’s house, a piece of bread is waved round his head and 
thrown away .2® The Jews placed show-bread on the table outside of the veil, close to the 
candlestick with seven lights.27 In Germany, bread and salt protect against magic, and so 
witches abstain from bread and salt .28 The Roman Catholic Bishop, after Confirmation, wipes 
his hands with bread crumbs.2® Bread and wine are still the Sacrament in all Chnstian churches. 
In North England blie bi-ead and wine of the Sacrament are believed to cure bodily sickness.®® 
This is because sickness is still believed to be due to spirit -possession of the body, as sin 
is due to spirit-possession of the mind. In Scotland a cake was broken over the bride’s 
head.®! In England, in 1067, it was believed that a crust of bread carried in the pocket at night 
kept off spirits.®2 In South Scotland, when the bride retarns to her house from the church, a 
cake of short bread is thrown over her head and scrambled for.®® Eormeiiy cakes used to be 
thrown to be scrambled for on Palm Sunday,®^ and Good Friday cross buns were held sovran 
against diarrhoea.®® 
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Breath. — The guardian^ s breath scares fiends. In the K6nkan, when a child ia 
bewitched, the exorcist rubs ashes on the child’s forehead and blows into his ears.®® Among 
the Roman Catholic Christians of Thana, when a child is brought to the priest to be baptized, 
in order to drive the devil, or Inbred Sin, out of the child, and make him give place to the 
Holy Spirit, the priest thrice breathes upon the face of the child, saying “ ah eo, Go out of 
hiin.”®7 Kdthl^lmhhni, or ear-blowing, is a great ceremony among the Mhars of Thana. The 
persons, whose children are to be initiated, invite caste fellows to the ceremony, and taking with 
them their children and camphor, incense, red powder, sugar and dowers, they go to their gimi^s 
or teacher’s, house. The ceremony takes place at about eight at night. The teacher, sitting 
cross-legged ou a wooden stool, worships his sacred book, and the whole company praise the 
gods with songs and music. The parents bring their children to the gimit and he, taking each 
child on his lap, breathes into both ears, and matters some mystic words into the right ear.®® 
The K6rvi fortune-teller of Belgaum, when she is going to charm a female patient, covers the 
patient's head with her robe, and breathes on her eyes and into her ears.®® Among the Roman 
Catholic Christians of Kanara, at the time of Baptism, the priest breathes three times into the 
child’s mouth to drive out the evil spirit and make room for the Holy Ghost.^® In 1624 the 
LPimas of Tibet cured the sick by blowing on them.^^ On the Thursday before Good Friday, the 
Bishop and twelve priests breathe over sacred oil.^® The Russian priest blows on the child’s 
face before Baptism.^® 

Brooms — The herehnd^ or Pars! besom, has special power over spirits.^^ In the Konkan, 
on the first of Kartik (October-November) , called Balirtlj, or the day of Bali, the ruler of 
*the under-world, spirits are swept out of a Hiudu house, and the sweepings are thrown 
into the sea. In Thiinsi some old Hindu women, to cure a child affected by tbe Evil Eye, 
wave salt and water round its face, and strike the ground with a broom three times.^® 
Similarly among the Beni-Isra’ils of Bombay, when tbe midwife drives off the blast of the Evil 
Eye, she holds in her left hand a shoe, a winnowing fan, and a broom To scare a demon out 
of a person, the Sh^nfirs of Tinnevelly apply a slipper, or a broom, to the shoulders of the 
possossed.*^^ In Calabar, in West Africa, once in every three years, spirits are swept out of the 
village,*^® On the other hand, the negroes of the Congo River, about 600 miles south of Calab&r, 
after a death, do not sweep the house for a whole year, lest they should sweep out the ghost.'^® 
For the same reason, the people of Toughing do not sweep their houses during the days when the 
spirits come to pay their yearly visit.®® So, too, the Romans used brooms, called ex veri're, to 
sweep the house after a death,®i and at the Palilia (April 21) the stables were swept with a 
laurel broom. This, and the spirit’s fear of a cane or rod, seem to he the reasons why in 
the Middle Ages European witches rode on broomstieks. The spirits of the air were afraid* 
and carried the witches wherever they wished to go. In England, spirits were believed to fear 
brooms. So we find in Brand’s Fo'pular Antifimties, VoL L p. 254: — ** Pales were filled, and 
hearths were swept against fairy elves and sprites.” 

Canes. — In fits, in swoons, and in seizures, beating with a cane restores the patient to 
consciousness ; that is, beating puts to flight the spirit which has caused the disease or 
sickness. The cane is in Sanskrit called yogidanda, the ascetic’s rod, and a decoction of its 
root was believed to remove bile caused by evil spirits.®^ In the East Dekhan, the medium 
draws a circle round the possessed person with a cane, and when the medium threatens the spirit 
he holds a cane in his liand. Tlie Ratnagiri MarUthas say that when a person is struck with an 
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incantation, lie should at once seize a cane, as the “ blow or muth (that is the spirit in the 
incantation) fears cane. In the K6nkan, a cane is laid under the pillow of a person who is 
troubled by an evil spirit, ^3 and in some Hindu shrines a ratan is placed beside the god.®*^ If a 
person is brought to the god possessed with a blitlt, he is beaten with a cane, and the spirit 
leaves him.®^ YStill, the lord of spirits, the early 6iva, who is much worshipped in the Dekhan 
and Konkan, is shewn with a racket-shaped cane as a sceptre. Sometimes he is represented 
solely by a cane, and it seems to be from the v§t, or oane, that VStai takes his name. 
Among the Deklian Chitpa vans, a cane is laid under the young mother’s pillow.®® In the Koiikan, 
when a medium is called to see a person who is i^ossessed, he gives the possessed a few cats 
with a cane. At the Bijapur Lingciyat initiation, near the guru are placed a brass platter, a conch- 
shell and a oane. Among the Bengal Onions if a girl becomes possessed while she is dancing, 
the by-standers slap her:®^ to keep off spirits. Some of the Onions wear a cane girdle.®® Among 
certain Hindus the belief prevails that, to induce a familiar spirit to dwell in him, the medium 
must go naked into water up to the middle, repeat a charm which has power to bring the 
spirit, and at each repetition beat himself with a cane, the object of the caning being to keep 
the house of his body empty and ready for the proper inmate.®® Tho Parsis use a cane, or reed 
of nine knots, to drive olf evil.®® In Central Asia, a.ll Musalin^ns take with them to the mosque 
long heavy ceremonial canes.®^ In Burma, possessed women are thrashed with a stick.®^ In tlie 
time of mourning the Motus wear armlets and waist-bolts of a particular kind of cane.®® The 
women of the Arm Islands, west of Hew Guinea, wear bands of plaited cane under the knee and 
above the elbow, and through them pass the loaves of a plant.®* The Caroline tribes make their 
coffins of cane.®*® The Mexican merchants worshipped their staff,®® and the Roman herald’s' 
staff, topped with snakes, seems to have been used to keep off spirits. Among the early 
Christians spirits were driven out by blows.®® In Scotland, in the seventeenth century, the 
queen of the fairies had a white rod,®7 witches were whipped,®® and if a spirit or phantom was 
struck at, it would melt into air. The sense of the old Hindu gentleman’s stout walking stick, 
of the fulldress eighteenth century physician’s cane, of the Indian ceremonial chdb or mace, of 
the Bishop’s crozier, of Aaron’s rod, of Prospero’s w^and, of the field marshall’s baton, of the 
royal sceptre, seem to lie in the sweet influences of the rod that keep far off the unhoused spirit, 

' who seeks a lodging in the body-shrine of the honoui'ed human being. 

Circles. — As spirits fear circles and cannot cross them, devils can be kept in 
rings.®® In the East Dekhan, the medium begins by drawing a circle with a cane round the 
patient, apparently to prevent the spirit from escaping. Sometimes the medium also makes a 
circle of ashes round the patient. The walking round an honoured guest, a god, or a corpse, 
which is one of the commonest Hindu observances, seems to mean the keeping evil spirits from 
the person, god, or corpse. All higher class Hindus, especially Brahmans, sprinkle water in a 
circle round their dining plates. Among the Eunbis of Gujarat, after a birth, about ton inches 
of the navel cord are left, and the end is tied to a red thread and put round the child’s throat. 
Eevers are kept off in Gujarat, as well as in the K6nkan, by tying a thread round the waist or 
arm, so that the evil spirit cannot pass. So threads are wound round the bride and bridegroom 
at the wedding of many Hindus and Parsis, and so, too, the making of seven circles is one of 
the chief parts of a Hindu wedding. Among the Gujarat Dhldas, a person suffering from an 
evil spirit has a thread tied round his arm. The BhatiAs fasten a bracelet round a woman’s 
arm in her first pregnancy. So also do Gujar.it Kunhis. Wedding wreaths of red thread are 
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thrown round the necks of the Kunbi bride and bridegroom. The Rajputs of Kathiawar make 
three circles at difEerent parts of the wedding service.^® The Nagar Chambb4rs lay before 
Satvat turmeric, sandal paste, flowers, a coil of thread, and wheat cakes. Among the 
Dhruva Prabhiis of Poona, the priest passes a thread five or six times round the husband and 
wife. Among the Telugu Nhavis, or barbers, of Poona, a thread is wound fourteen times round 
the bride and bridegroom, cut into two, and one part of it tied round the wrist of the bride 
and the other round the wrist of the bridegroom.^^ In Bijapur, among many classes, the 
practice at a wedding is to have a surgt^ or square, with a wateivpot at each corner and a 
thread passed several times round the necks of the water-pots. Among the Madhava Brahmans 
of Dharwar, a thread is passed five times round a group of married women, who oil and turmeric 
themselves before the wedding.^® In Belgaum the full-moon of Sravan (July-August) is called 
the thread-hank full-moon. Kunbls make hanks of thread, colour them yellow, and throw 
them round the necks of the men and women of the family Among the Kulachari Hatgars, a 
class of Belgaum hand-loom weavers, after the birth of a male child, a party of elderly married 
women come and gird the child’s waist with a thread called hadad6rdj^ Among the K^nara 
Sli^nvis, a Brahman priest winds a thread in a double circle-of-eight pattern round the bride 
and bridegroom.^® Among the Roman Catholics of Kanara, the dead have their bands tied 
together across the chest, and a crucifix is laid on them.^ 

To keep off spirits, the Oraoiis of Ohutia Nagpur, wear a girdle of cords of tusser silk or 
of canes.^8 In Bengal, the Hindu wife worships her husband, walking round him seven times.^® 
When the Hindus dedicate a temple, they walk thrice round it.®® Hindu sat^s tied threads 
round their wrists (to keep off spirits).®^ In India, if a Brahman sees a temple, a cow, or a 
holy man, he ought to walk round them.®® 

The Supreme Ruler addressed Zoroaster from the midst of a vast and pure circle of fire.®® 
The Parsis wear a girdle of thread, called hasti, round their waists. The Egyptian god Oneph 
was shewn holding a zone and a sceptre.®^ The Jews compassed the altar.®® Mecca pilgrims 
go seven times round the Ka‘ha, or sacred black stone.®® 

In Burma, when cholera breaks out, the Burmese get the priests to bless holy water and 
yellow threads, which they either wear as bracelets or hang round the eaves of their houses.®^ 
The Burman king at his crowning goes round* the city, beginning from ihe east.®® The object 
of the Nagas in wearing a ring of hart’s horn round the point of the penis is probably to scare 
spirits.®® The Chinese villagers paint a circle on farm walls to keep off wolves, panthers, and 
foxes.®® 

The Dinkas of the White Nile, as a sign of grief, wear a necklace of cord.®i In East 
Africa, the wizard is tied to a stake, and a cii’cle of fire is lighted round him, and he is roasted.®® 
The Hottentots wear many rings of leather round the ankle, circles of simple cords above or 
below the knee, and bracelets of beads.®® 

The Romans wore crowns at their feasts (to keep off spirits) ; their dead were wreathed, 
and their victors, crowned with laurel and bay. The Romans had great faith in the virtue 
of the ring. When the table was spread, a ring was laid on the Roman table.®^ To 
move a ring from the left hand to the right cured cough.®^ A morsel of goat*s brain passed 
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through a gold ring, and dropped into a new-born infant’s mouth, saved it from falling 
sickness.®® The Romans also believed in the value of circles. The hair of a young child tied 
round the leg cured gout';®® to take a knife or dagger, and with its point to cut two or three 
imaginary circles round a child and then walk two or three times round the child, was a pre- 
ventive against sorcery.®^ Roman slaves wore iron rings.®® Procession round the altar was part 
of the Greek ceremonies. People walked thrice round the altar singing a sacred hymn.®® 

In Skandinavia, girdles were believed to renew the wearer’s strength. So Thor’s girdle 
was strength-renewing.^®® The Skaudinavian judges used to sit in a circle, called ^the 
Domhringre, made with hazel twigs or stones fastened together with ropes.^ The Skandi- 
navians made a circle of huge stones, and in the middle set a seat for the king when the king 
was crowned,® The Doge of Venice was invested with a ring emblematic of the ring with which 
he was yearly married to the Adriatic.® In the Russian baptism, the child is carried three times 
round the font.^ Pope Boniface VIII. was said to have drawn a circle round him and called 
up a spirit,® and among the Scotch Highlanders, till 1700, it was usual to make a circle with 
an oak sapling to keep o£E spirits.® 

In Scotland, till the end of the eighteenth century, people used to walk three times round the 
dead. They walked round the church at marriages, churchings, and burials ; and walked round fields 
with torches : all apparently to keep off spirits.^ They walked round the standing, or Druid, stones 
three times, and were careful to walk with the sun, that is, to keep the right side to the stone. 
An epileptic person walked three times round a holy well.® In all labour, in their lodges, such 
as passing round the ballot box, freemasons move with the sun.® Similarly, at St. Malonah, 
in Lewis, in the Western Islands of Scotland, mad people are made to make seven circuits.^® 
Moving round the church appears to have been held lucky, or rather peace-giving, in the Heb- 
rides. Thus, St. Coiviu is said bo have invited all unhappy couples to meet at his cell on a given 
night, when, having blind-folded each person, he started them on a race thrice sun-wise round 
the church. At the eudof the third round the saint would cry ‘'Cabhag,” that is, seize quickly, 
and each swain must catch what lass he could, and be true to her for one whole year, at the end of 
which, if still dissatisfied, he might return to the saintly cell and try anew assortment in the next 
matrimonial game practised as before.!^ Belts^ being circles, scare spirits. So Thorne Reid, 
a fairy, gave his friend Bessie Dunlop^® a lace to tie round women in child-birth, to give them 
easy delivery.!® In East Scotland, in 1803, in the waxing March moon, wasting and hectic 
women and children were passed throngb wreaths of , oak and ivy.!* Scotland (1860), people 
tied threads round women and cows to prevent miscarriage.!® In Scotland it is still believed 
that any piece of a wedding cake, that has to be dreamed on, should first he passed through 
a gold ring. 

Rings were used in the coronations of English kings.!® King Edward blessed cramp rings.i^ 
Rings were hallowed in England on Good Friday by the Kings of England.!® These rino^s cured 
cramp and falling sickness.!® Conquerors and sorcerers defended themselves against charms 
by dmwing circles.®® In England, in the sixteenth century, rings were believed to cure cramp,®! 
In tbo eighteenth century, in Orkney, people drew magic circles, and placed knives in their 
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house walls to guard against witches.22 In cases of fits it was common to make the patient 
wear a ring as a cure. So the Devonshire saying was : — “ Get seven sixpences each from a 
maiden in a separate parish and make a ring, and yon will cure the patient of fits.''^® In 
Somersetshire, if a ring finger is stroked over a wound, the wound will heal.^^ In Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, rings were given away in great numbers at weddings.^® The wedding ring is 
worn on the fourth finger, because an artery was believed to pass from that finger direct to the 
heart. 26 It is unlucky to take oJ0f a wedding ring.^^^ If a wedding ring wears out, the woman 
or her husband will die. If a woman breaks her wedding ring, her husband will die.27« In the 
Roman Catholic marriage service, a gold ring is blessed, signed with the cross, sprinkled with 
holy water, and pub on the bride’s left hand, on the thumb, and on the second, third and fourth 
fingers, and then allowed to remain on the fourth finger.®® In North England, to cure epilepsy, 
a half crowp is taken out of the church bag and made into a ring.®® Galvanic, or copper, rings 
cure rheumatism. A Sacrament shilling out of church plate cures epilepsy.®® In England, a 
wedding ring heals warts.®^ In 1854, in North Devonshire, a young woman subject to fits 
went to church with thirty young men. At the end of the service she sat in the porch, and 
each of the young men dropped a penny in her lap. The last took the pennies and gave her 
half a crown. She held the half-crown in her hand, and walked thrice round the Communion 
table. She made the half crown into a ring, and wore it to recover her health.®® In 
Hereforshire, a ring made from a Sacrament shilling cures fits.®® 


Knots are circles, and so, like circles, spirits are afraid of knots. So the VAdval and 
Koll exorcists of Thana lay a spirit by tying several knots on a black silk or cotton thread. 
In the K6nkan, fevers, especially intermittent fevers, are stopped by the exorcist tying a 
knotted armlet round the arm of the patient.®^ In the Konkan, it is a common Hindu belief 
that spirits are afraid of the Brdhman’s sacred thread, because it has several knots, called 
Brahma-granthis^ or God’s knots.®® In the K5nkan, on the bright fifteenth of Bravan 
(July-Augnst), a knotted silk or cotton thread called rakshti or rakh% that is, guardian, 
is tied by Hindu meu round the right wrist and by women round the neck. This thread is 
believed to guard the wearer against sickness or misfortune.®® lu Gujarat, if a man takes 
seven cotton threads, goes to a place where an owl is hooting, strips naked, ties a knot at each 
hoot and fastens the thread round the right arm of a fever patient, the fever fiees. In the 
Munj or Thread Ceremony, the munj-gvec>ss thread that is put round the Brahman boy has a knot 
for every year of his age.®^ The Hindu sminyds^^s staff should have seven knots.®® The object 
of tying or knotting the robes of the bride and bridegroom at almost aU Hindu weddings 
seems to be to keep spirits away.®® The Parsis set special value on a stick with nine knots.^o 
The’ object of wearing the Parsi thread is more clearly told than the object of wearing the 
Brahman thread. The thread, which is of white wool, is worn by men, wojneu a^iid children after 
seven. It is bound on several times a day, and always with the prayer — “ May the devil and all 
his angels be broken.’’ Like the Pars! Teasii^^^ with its four knots, the sacred thread of the 
Jews is knotted.^® Pars! corpse-bearers tie a cord round their wrists.^^ In Burma, to prevent 
spirits escaping, a knotted, charmed thread is thrown round the neck of the bewitched 
person,^® and to keep off diseases the Burmans insert little knots under the skin.^® A Roman 
knot with no ends stopped bleoding.^^ Witches in the Isle of Man tied strings into knots and 
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sold them*® In England there was a belief that on St. Agnes' Eve, if the left garter was 
knotted round the right stocking, the wearer would dream of her future husband.*® 

Arches are half circles, and, hke full circles, scare jGLends. So the Konkani 
Knnbis of Poona make an arch of mango leaves over the door of tho wedding porch, and 
among the Lakh^ris, or Marw^ri, lac-bracelet makers in Ahinadnagar, a tinsel arch is made 
before the bride's house.®^ So in times of cholem a toran or arch is set up outside a Gujarat 
village to stay the entrance of Mother Cholora.®^ Charms arc hung on arches in front of 
the palace at Dahomey.®® And at Dahomey they have also tall gallows of thin poles with a 
fringe of palm-leaf to keep off spirits.®* These African gallows, like the cholera or sinall-pox- 
stopping tdrans of Gujarat villages, and the Bengal Malers posts and cross-beams, seem 
to be the rude originals of the richly carved gateways of Siirichi and other topes, which, 
like them, are crowned with charms, the Buddhist emblem of lack or evil-scaring.®® la 
Devonshire, black bead, or pinsoles, is cared by thrice creeping on hands anti kuuos under 
or through a bramble. The brt'imble ought to form a natural arch, and the roots and rooted 
branch tips should be in different properties.®® 

(To 'he contiviied,) 


DESOaiPTIYE CATALOGUE OP OBJECTS MADE AND USED BY ''THE 
NATIVES OF THE NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

BY E. H. MAN, C.I.E. 
ifiontinned from jp. 112.) 

12. Articles for preparing and taking Food* 

113 (m). Shinlo. Wooden scoop for serving boiled rice to guesbs and others, 

114 («i). Tandnga {C, N. Sanong-terila). Wooden pestle, used in preparing ilrxQ Oyoan- 

paste in a wooden trough (foide No* 117). 

115 (m-). Danua-han. Pestle of smaller size: used for pounding chillies in a cocoanut- 

shell naortar {mde No. 38). 

316 (m). Ent&na-momua. Grating, used when preparing Cyca^-paste {vide No. 47). 

117 (m). Holsho&l (C. JV. Takachftwoh). Wooden trough, used for feeding pigs and dogs* 

Similar troughs of smaller size are used in preparing Cycas and cocoamit paste, 
boiled rice, etc., for their own consumption. Sometimes a large clam, L e,, Tridacn 4 S- 
shell, is used as a trough for feeding their animals. 

IIS (wi). Shaia or Shi&la-larom. Plain wooden board, used in preparing Fandantis-pajste 

119 (m)* Shanoa (C. N. Iianaicbya). Spit, on which fowls, birds, and fish are broiled over 

a fire ; the other end is stuck into the ground beside the fire or held in the hand. 
The shanoa used for fish is kept apart, and not used for other descriptions of meat. 
This implement is likewise employed for taking meat, vegetables, etc., out of a pot 
when cooking. It is generally made of the wood of the Areea catechu, 

120 (tu). Chanep-not. Pointed stick, for taking boiling pork out of a pot. 

121 (»?). Kanlok-not* Pointed stick, used for killing a domestic pig. It is thrust into his 

body immediately below the breast bone, and upwards towards his heart, thereby 
causing death in a few seconds, and with the expenditure of only a few drops of 
blood. Sometimes an iron spike, bayonet, or even a ram-rod (obtained from ship- 
traders) has been used for this purpose. In like manner, a fowl is frequently killed 
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by piercing the cavity behind the skull {Medulla oblongata) with a stout feather 
plucked from its own wing.] 

122 (m), Shanon-hishoya or Tenduha (C. N. Kenviap-fiih). Curved iron implement with 

sharp edge at the upper end and fixed in a bamboo handle : used for scoop- 
ing out the kernel from ripe cocoanuts, when required for making hishoya 
(vide 1^0. 33). 

13. Household Articles. 

123 (m). Hifaih or Hifaish (C, W. Sanap). Hoe, used in digging up yams, etc., and m 

planting seedlings. Similar, but separate, hoes are used for digging a grave, and 
for the disinterments which occur at the concluding memorial -fefist, 

124 (m). Kenwah-enchou or Wane-enchon (C. N. Kondrah-chon). Bake, for scraping 

away rubbish from the vicinity of a hut. 

125 (m). Kanwol-enchon (0, N. Hanftk-chon). Wooden scraper, used for making a 

channel for rain-water in the sand under the eaves of a hut. 

126 (m). Kaniala (€• N. Tandma). Wooden pillow. Various descriptions are made and 

used. At Car Nicobar, the floor-beams are sometimes so made as to be a few inches 
above the rest of the floor. They thereby serve for providing a substitute for 
pillows for several persons. 

127 (/). Entoma-koi. Cloth-pad in the form of a pillow, used in the Central and 

Southern Groups for flattening the occiput in infants. No pressure is used, the 
babe being merely kept flat on its back, generally in its mother's lap, for as long 
as possible, with its head resting on the pad. By the time the child is about 18 
months old the desired flatness of the occiput has geuerally been attained. The 
natives of Oar Nicobar, Ohowra, Teressa, and Bompoka Lave apparently never 
adopted the practice. 

128 (m). Kenrata. A description of calendar, generally in the form of a wooden sword-blade, 

used at Car Nicobar. Along the narrow space each incision denotes a ‘‘moon” 
(lunar month), and along the broad space the intermediate incisions indicate a day. 
The number of diagonal cuts in one or other direction denote respectively the 
number of days in each stage of the waxing and waning moon. After one side of 
this bladedike object has been thus marked, the other side is similarly treated. 
The object of this calendar is to record the time occupied by some event, such as 
that of an infant in learning to walk. Parents are thereby enabled to compare the 
relative precocity of their respective offspring. 

129 (w?.). Sanflt-tabaka. Cigarette-holder, used by Car Nicobarese women for the first two 

months after child-birth, their hands being held to be unclean during that period. 
The cigarettes are made and placed in the holder by some friend. 

130 (/). Lam-tabflka. Cigarette, made and used at Car Nicobar. 

J31 (w). Hen-hen (C> N. Enk6t). Long pole provided with an iron blade at the upper end 

and used for severing bunches of Pandanus fruit, betel-nuts, and C/iavica leaves, 
which are otherwise out of reach. 

132 (w). Henheat-Mslioya (C. N, Kenwok). Hooked pole, used for lowering and raising a 

pair of hishoya (vide No. 33), when drawing water at a well. 

133 (?r0* Henheat-enynn. Similar implement for lifting an enynn (utde No. 95), in order 

to take out any fish which have been entrapped in it. At Oar Nicobar a float is 
provided for raising the enynn. 
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14. Articles of Shells aad Fibres. 

Ok-kanlai (,0, N, Ko-niat), Gapsa rugosa, Arar, or Analinuhn shells, used for 
scraping the kernel of the ripe cocoantit in order to form paste. When so empb^’ed 
it is styled kanchuat-ngoat, scratch-cocoaimt {vnhi No. 41). 

Ok-kaniahan (6'. N. Kannih). GanUum and similar shells, used in the same way 
and for the same purpose as the ok-kanlai {vide No. l34). 

Ok-heeu. Shell of the genns Js used for removing tho pellicle of 

Fandanub dru])es, by scraping with the sharp edge of the shell, and prior to using 
the Ot/rem shell {vide No. 137) 

Ok-hangai (C. N. Eenfiiat or Tenkoh). shell, used for I'oinoving the pulp 

from ])artialJy boiled Favdanus drupes when preparing the paste : also at Chowra, 
Tvdien pot-moulding, in order to ruino%cpai tides of stone, etc , fiomthe clay surfaces 
of the utensil in process of manufaetnre. Small Rpociniens are sometimes nsod hy 
old persons as spoons, when eating the soft fruit of the uiirij)e cocoaiiut. For 
this purpose, however, it is more usual to improvise a spoon by cutting oif with 
a chio a small portion of the outer Imsk of the uul. 

Ok-puka. Cifprcm shell, used at Chovvra for smoothing the surfaces of a 
newly-moulded pot, prior to baking. 

Ok-deya (C. N, Ok-mopiat). Dried ray-fish hide, used as a grater in preparing 
an ointment called Eala-feha (composed of the powiler of a certain jungle-seed 
mixed with cocoanut-oil), which is ap}>lk‘d to the temples as a cure for head-ache. 
Also employed, like emery-cloth, or sand-paper, for smoothing surfaces of wood 
and cocoauut-shells. 

140 (/). Ok-ho. Bark-cloth, prepared from the bark of the Irevleuspis, chiefiy by 

the women of the coast and inland tribes of Groat Nicobar. It is worn, in 
the form of skirts, by the coast-women of Groat Nicobar when mourning. Many 
of tho Shorn Pen women wear it continually, when unable to procure calico 
from their coast neighbours. The proces.^ of manufacture is simply soaking a 
piece of the hark of tho requisite dimensions in a fiesh-water stream till the pulpy 
substance can be readily extracted hr pounding tlie material between large 
smooth stones. When only the fibrous substance remains the piece is spread, 
or suspended, in the sun to dry. 

141 (/), li. Fibre obtained from the bark of tho Anodeiidrum panioulatum* It was » 

formerly used for providing thread for sewing, but cotton thread, purchased from 
ship-traders, is now in common use. It is sometimes used for cleaning Fandanus 
paste, when hennoat fibre is not at hand {vide No. 144). The Andamanese regard 
this as the most valuable fibre obtainable on their islands ; their bow-strings, arrow- 
fastenings, fine-nets, etc., are made of it. 

14'2 (/). li-dai-shurti. Fibre of the pineapple-leaf. It has at times been used for sewing 

purposes, and also for cleaning Fandanus^pasie {vide No. 144). 

143 (/). PaiyuA Fibre of the Qnetum edvtle. Although known to the Nicobarese, their 

wants being better supplied by other plants or means, they have apparently never 
had recourse to this fibre, which is extensively used by Audamanese in the 
manufacture of their haud-fishing-nets, sleeping-mats, and occasionally for arrow- 
fastenings. 

144 (/). Hennoat (C. N. Han&u). Fibre obtained from the Meloohia wlutina. (Nio. 

Henpoan). One of these fibres serves the useful purpose of removing' tho fine 
filaments from a loaf of freshly-prepared PonrfoMus-paste. This Tvork is performed 
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by women, who, in its preparation, pass the fibre continually througli the mass of 
doughy substance, very much after the manner that a grocer cuts through a cheese 
with a piece of wire. The operation is continued until no more filaments are 
extracted by the fibre, which, when employed in this way, is called Kanewat. 
Since the abandonment of the harbour at Nancowry as a Government Penal 
Settlement, the natives have discovered that the fibre of the aloes planted by the 
English surpasses that of the Melochia vetutina for this purpose. A stout strip of 
the fibrous-bark, tied into a loop and placed over the ankles, is used when ascending 
cocoanut- trees. It is called Yiap when so used. The Andamanese make use of 
this fibre in the construction of tlieir turtle-lines, nets, etc, 

145 (m). Het-toit (';. N. Tako-w&ha). Fibre of the Gnetnm gnemon. This is the most 

valued and useful fibre of the I^icobarese : their cross-bow strings, spear-fastenings, 
harpoon- and fishing-lines are made of it. 

15. Articles connected with Superstitions. 

146 (m), Fum (C. N, Aniima). Plantain-leaf necklaces. These are made by slitting young 

plantain-leaves. The numerous narrow shreds thus formed are suspended round 
the neck by members of both sexes at memorial-feasts. These temporary necklaces » 
when freshly made, are attractive. They are also placed round the necks of the 
kareau {vide No. 152), where they remain till they wither or are renewed at 
some snbsequent feast. The object of these necklaces is to please the spirits of 
those they are commemorating, as well as the iwi-ka, the friendly spirits. 

147 (m). Shim, A peculiar description of cage made of young cocoanut-leaves : used for 

entrapping evil spirits at a time when there is any unusual sickness in a village, 
Certain leaves, which are placed inside the sMm, are supposed to possess the virtue 
of attracting the spirits. With the object of ridding the village and island of the 
presence of the evil spirits, a singular raft, called henmai {vide No. 148), is 
constructed and provided with sails, consisting of trimmed coooanut-fronds. When 
the henmai is ready the Shdmans (Menluana), after great exertions, succeed in 
oaptuiing the malign spirits and impiisoning them in the shim or shims, which 
are then placed on the henmai. This is then launched and towed out to sea by 
men in canoes. A similar object, called eu-t6h, is made and used for the same 
purpose at Car Nicobar. It sometimes happens that a henmai drifts to some other 
village, in which case it has been usual for the men there to shew their resentment 
by turning out "with their fighting-sticks {vide No. 28), and attacking the men of 
the village whence the henmai was despatched. 

147 a. (m). Henmai (C. N, En-tdh). Picturesque raft, constructed of light spars and provided 

with small masts and cocoanut-leaf sails. One or more of these is made and launched 
on various occasions for the conveyance to sea of evil spirits ; viz», (i) on the 
completion of a new hut, in order to ensure that no wandering spirits that may be 
lurking about may enter in and take possession prior to its intended occupants ; 
(2) at the entoin memorial-feast, provided the wind be favourable, u e., ofi the land ; 
and (5) when much sickness is prevalent, or any misfortune has occurred, such as a 
fatal accident. For the mode of capturing evil spirits for shipment to sea by 
means of the henmai see No. 146. 

148 (m). Kiraha. Oocoanut-leaf tray, on which food for the use of the evicted spirits is placed 

in the henmai, before this raft is towed out to sea. 

149 («»). Haiaia-fcamapAh or Haiaia-kemili. A hat, which . differs only from No. 29 

in being ornamented with cloth in folds : placed on a disinterred male skull on 
the night of the final memorial-feast (Central Group). 
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150 (»z). Hoto-kamapaii. A hat placed on a disinierred female skull on the night of the 

final memorial-feast- The greater portion of the rim consists of cigarettes, neatly 
arranged round the crown* 

151 (jw). Da-yung. A narrow board (sometimes cut from a canoe belonging to the deceased) ^ 

placed beneath the corpse before wrapping the winding sheets, the object being to 
stiffen the corpse for conveyance to the place of interment. 

152 (wi). Karean. Carved wooden human figure, generally about life-size, kept in a hut to 

frighten away the iwi, i. e„ the evil spirits. When newly-made, and on the occasion 
of any sickness in the hut, it is regarded as a henta-koi (vide No, 153). Those 
representing a woman are assumed to be equally feared by the bad spirits, as they 
are credited with the faculty of giving notice to the other kareaus whenever the 
spirits intend mischief (Central Group). At certain villages on Terossa and Bom- 
poka, the karean. is hollowed out in the trunk, and contains the bones of some 
famous lyCenliiana^ i, e., ‘‘medicino-man’* or exorcist, many I’ears deceased, while 
his skull and jaw-bone are fixed in a socket provided for tho purpose between the 
shoulders of the figure, which is usually, if not invariably, represented sitting cross- 
legged. On the skull is gonorally to bo seen an old silk-liat or otiier foreign head- 
gear. These kareaa are so highly esteemed that no reasonable offer would serve to 
secure a specimen. In the Southern Grouj) and at Chowra, there are but few 
kareau, and those small and inferior aiid c^)pied from the type in the Central 
Group. At Oar Nicobar, none are to be seen. 

153 (tn). Pom&k-ofili. A large neatly -construe ted bundle of trimmed firewood in the form 

of a cylinder, commonly seen under huts in the Central Group for the purpose of 
being offered by its owner on the grave of any relative ■who may die. It is never 
kindled, but; is merely regarded as an offering, which has cost the donor some time 
and labor to prepare. 


16, Domestic Objects. 

154(7w ^/).Min.61-dnh (Car Nio, Ngdli). A roll of ordinary firewood, consisting merely of 
faggots tied together and forming a cylindrical bundle, A number of these are kept 
dry under the hut for use when required. 

155. luuain. Tool used in scooping a log in order to form a canoe. The iron head is 
obtained from ship- traders. The chief peculiarity in this object is that, by altering 
its position in respect to the handle, it can be used for scooping any portion of the 
interior of a canoe-shell, A small specimen is styled keixlanli. 

165 (a). European axes (Enloin), and adzes (Danan), are imported and extensively used- 

156. Tanap. Burmese lacquered betel-boxes, imported and to be seen at most viMages 
especially at Car Nicobar. 

(To he continued,) 


MISCELLANEA. 


THE TENTH OONGEBSS OF ORIENTAIilSTS, 
GENEVA, 1894. 

I BBPEBSENTED the Bengal Government, the 
Bengal Asiatic Society, and the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, at the Tenth International Congress' of 
Orientalists hdd at Geneva, in September 1894, 
and the following notes and extracts from the 
diary kept during the meeting may, therefore, 


prove of interest and value to the readers of the 
Indian Antiquary : — 

Notes. 

It will he seen from the extracts from the diary 
that the thorny question of transliteration was 
attacked by a strong committee of the savans 
present, and at last a scheme (admittedly a «om- 
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promise) lias been adopted for general use 
over tlie civilized world. Ib may be koped tbab 
uniformity will, in future, exist in the transeription 
of Oriental languages by scholars of all nations. 
Although not a member myself of the committee, 
I was in constant friendly communication with 
its members, and was examined as a witness, or, 
perhaps more accurately, was allowed to plead 
the cause of India before it. I am glad to be 
able to state, as the direct result of my efforts, 
that a scheme has been adopted which can be 
accepted without dificulty not only by Indian 
scholars, but also for the purposes of ordinary 
common life. The system originally proposed 
and half adopted, though admirably scientific, 
and preferable from a scholar’s point of view, had 
no chance of being accepted for general use in 
India. Now, however, the needs of Hindustani, 
Hindi, and other modern Indian languages have 
been considered, and very few and unimportant 
changes in the Jonesian system at present in use 
will be required. 

Another subject of considerable interest to the 
Indian public was discussed by the Congress. I 
allude to the present uncared-for condition of 
the Asdka inseriptions, and to the efforts which 
the Trustees of the Indiau Museum are making 
for their preservation. In connexion with this, a 
resolution was passed by the Congress thanking 
the Trustees for their action, and urging the im- 
portance of the matter upon the attention of the 
Government of India. As Philological Secretary 
and Delegate of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
and as a Trustee of the Indian Museum, 1 was 
enabled to give the Congress accurate information 
concerning the subject. The resolution was the 
result of important speeches by three of the great- 
est authorities on Indian epigraphy now living — 
Dr. G. Biihler of Tienna, M. B. Senart of Paris 
(both of whom have made a special study of the 
Asoka inscriptions), and Dr. Burgess. 

In the matter of social arrangements, nothing 
more cordial can be conceived than the welcome 
accorded to those assembled, not only by the 
President of the Congress, bub by the Canton 
and by the to'wn of Geneva, as well as by the 
private inhabitants of the neighbourhood. Almost 
every day while the Congress lasted there 
was an excursion, a garden party, or a dinner, 
and, although the hospitality was shewn on the 
widest scale, each guest somehow felt that he was 
receiving the personal attentions of his host in a 
manner as fiatcering as it was gracious. It must 
not, however, be imagined that the Congress was 
a mere round of festivities. A great deal of im- 
portant and solid work was got through. But 
this hospitality happily forwarded another of the 


great objects of these Congresses, the bringing 
together into personal intercourse of scholars 
who, but for them, could never meet, and who 
have hitherto communicated with each other only 
by correspondence, or, perhaps, by somewhat 
heated polemics. Fatting the public sectional 
papers to one side, many disputed points were 
discussed in friendly conversations, and many 
scholars found that, after all, they did not differ 
so widely from their confreres as they had im- 
agined. 

Extracts ftom the Diary. 

1. I ari'ived in Geneva on Sunday, the 2nd of 
September. On Monday, evening, the 3rd, there 
was an informal reibnion at the Hotel National, 
where all the members, who had by that time 
arrived, renewed old acquaintances and made 
new ones. 

2. The formal opening of the Congress took 
place in the Aula, of the fine University buildings 
at 10 a. m., on Tuesday, the 4th September. The 
proceedings commenced with a short speech from 
Colonel Frey, President of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion* and ex-Honorary President of the Coiigress» 
in which he welcomed the foreign members in 
the name of Switzerland. He was followed by 
Mr. Hichard, President of the Council of the Re- 
public and Canton of Geneva, and Honorary 
President of the Congress, who welcomed us in 
the name of the former body. M. Naville, the 
learned Egyptologist, the President of the Con- 
gress, then gave his presidential address. He 
gave a rapid summary of the history of Oriental 
studies in Geneva, and maintained that one of 
the great features of modem discoveries was the 
close connexion which existed between the an- 
cient civilizations of the woidd. He made special 
reference to the intimate relations which have 
lately been found to have existed between the 
civilizations of Greece, Egypt and Nineveh. He 
thanked the Federal and Cantonal authorities for 
the support which they had lent to the Congress, 
the sovereigns and members of sovereign famiHes 
who had accepted the titles of Patrons and Hono- 
rary Yice-Presidents, and finally the savans, who 
had responded in such large numbers to the invi- 
fcabion of the Committee of Organization. M. 
Maspero in the name of the Government of 
France, Lord Reay in the name of his fellow- 
countrymen, Professor Windisch in that of the 
German scholars, Count de Gubematis in the 
name of Italy, and Ahmed Zeky in the name of 
the Khedive, wished success to the Congress, and 
thanked Geneva for its hospitality. A number of 
presentations of Oriental works were then made 
to the Congress by authors, by learned societies, 
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and bj Govornincnts. A eommitteo to settle a 
uniform system of transliteration to ho adopt- 
ed by all Oriental Societies and by Oriental scho- 
lars of all countries was then appointed. The 
members were Messrs. Socin, Barbier do Moy- 
nard, do Goeje, Plunkett, Lyon, Biihler, Seiiart, 
Windiseb, and de Saussuro, The proceedings 
terminated at midday with tlie appointment of 
the Consultative Ooinmitteo. 

3. The members of the Congi*ess divided tliom- 
solves in the afternoon into the following 
sections : — 

I. — India — 

President, Lord Reay; Yice- Presidents, 
Messrs. Weber of Berlin, and Biihler of 
Ticnna. 

I bis. — Aryan Linguistics — 

President, Signor Ascoli; Yice- Presidents, 
Messrs. Breal and Schmidt. 

II. — Semitic Languages (non-jMusalman) — 

President, M. JKantzsoh ; Yice-Presidents, 
Messrs. J. Oppert, Tide, and Almkvist. 

III. — Mttsalm^n Languages — 

President, M. Schefer; Yice-Presidents, 
Messrs, de Goeie, Goldziher, and Sachau. 
lY. — Egyi^t and African Languages — 

President, M. Ma.sporo; Yice-Presidents, 
Messrs. Lepage, Benouf, and Lieblein. 

Y. — The Far East — 

President, M. Schlegel ; Yice-Presidents, 
Messrs. Cordier and Yalenziani. 

YI. — Greece and the East — 

President, M. Merriam ; Yioe-Presidents» 
Messrs. Perrot and Bikdas. 

This was a new section, opened for the 
reasons given in M. Naville’s presiden- 
tial address. 

YII. — Oriental Geography and Ethnography — 
President, Professor A. Yambery; Yice- 
Presidents, Prince Roland Bonaparte, 
and M. de Olapax^de. 

This also was a new section. 

4. Section I. {India). —This section held seven 
sittings, and among the subjects of interest may 
be mentioned the following ; — 

(a) Professor Weber spoke in moving terms 
on the late regretted death of Prof. Whit- 
ney, the great American Sanskritist. On the 
motion of Lord Reay, the President of the section, 
a message of condolence was sent to the widow 
of the deceased scholar. 

(ft) M. Senart laid before the members present 
some photographs of inscriptions lately discover- 
ed by Major Deane in Afghfiin territory. They 
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were in an unknown oluiFacti^r and had not yet 
been deciphiinnl. Ku])]>ings of ihette inscriptions 
were exhibited at a nu^eting of the Asiatic JSociety 
of Beiigtil some inoutlis .igo. 

(r) Mr. Ce<‘il Bmidali slicwi -drubbings of a short 
inscription in tiu* Indian Mnsounv. The inscrip- 
tion is iuttire.stii\g, a.s boiug written in the some- 
what rare “ wedge-Iu-adi'd charactiirs hitherto 
only found in Noptll, and was a unhpie example 
of an epigra]»h couch(*«l in libn-ary Pali Ib form- 
ed a portion oC the (-olleelioii made by Mr. Broad- 
ley in BiluV. 

(d) Professor M. Oldonberg read a paper on 
the Yi-dif- religion, in whiodi ho eiidi-uvoured to 
di.stingui.sb the mylhi(?al, the popular, the Indo- 
European, Lbt> ludo-iraTiLiin, and the Indian 
oh'iuonts (vf the Vedas Hij inaintaiiied that 
Yarumi (the god of tin) oeeaiO, was primitively a 
lunar deity. Thi.s pro\f)kc(l some lively 

criticism on the part of Dr Piseliel, the leader of 
the EuhemerLstic Schoid of Yedie scholars. 

(c) Professor von Schroeder i^-ad an import- 
ant paper on the Kabhaka recension of the Yajur 
Veda, its manuscripts, its system of accentuation, 
and its relationship with the works of the Indian 
Grammarians and Li-xicographers. A mjiiiuscript 
of the work recently found ))y Dr. Stein in Kasmir 
has revealed many peouUarities, and has enabled 
Dr. von Schreeder to recogize several allusions to 
the work in the submit of Piinmi. 

if) Professor Lcumanu gave an interesting ac- 
count of the Jaina Avasyaka, more especially 
of the two first parts of that work, — the Samdyika, 
a kind of prose creed, and the Chat urvimsatist ova. 
He presented a facsimile of a nianuscrii>t of this 
work, which he intends to publish by subscription. 
Professor Weber drew attention to the great 
antiquity and importance of the Samdyika. The 
members present congratulated Pi*of . Leumann 
and wished him every succes.s in his enteiprise. 

(gr) A short paper was read by Dr. Pfungst on 
Esoteric Buddhism,” which he described as 
based on ideas held by a number of incompetent 
persons. Messrs. Kuhn, Weber, Leumann and 
Biihler, etc., cordially agreed with Dr. Pfungst 
and the so-called system was denounced on all 
sides as ein vollsidndiger scJiwindel Dr. Pfungst 
proposed that the section should pass a formal 
resolution to that effect, but this did not meet 
with the approval of the savans present, as the 
general opinion was that the subject was beneath 
the cognizance of scholars. The remarks of Prof, 
Weber on the political importance of the move- 
ment were specially noteworthy, as shewing the 
close interest taken in Indian affairs by German 
scholars. 
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(fo) Mr. Bhownaggree, tlie Delegate of the 
Maharaja of Bhfi.vnagar, presented throe commn- 
nioations — one hy Mr. J. N. UnvalaonjZ^oroas^ri- 
anism, one by Mr, J. J. Kanid,, on The Philoso- 
phical Schools of India, and one by Shekh 
Muhammad Isfahilni on Sufism. He presented to 
the Congress a handsome volume of Sanskrit and 
PrSikrit inscriptions existing in the Bh&v- 
nagar State published at the expense of the 
MaharSija, and concluded by reading a ■work by 
Mr. S. D. Bharucha on The Persian JDesatir. 

{%) Dr. Buhler made an important communication 
regarding the well-known Asdka inscriptions 
of India. The histoiucal and linguistic value of 
these ancient monuments cannot be overstated. 
Nevertheless, they are lying exposed to the 
weather, and within recent years have suffered 
considerable injuries both from that source and 
from iconoclasts or relic hunting tourists They 
are also inconveniently situated, some in the 
extreme North-West, others in Orissa, others in 
Maisuv, others in Gujarat, others in Central India, 
and others again in N^pal. Even when ajpproaoh- 
ed, some of them are so placed that they cannot 
be read ■without using scaffolding. I was enabled 
to report to the Congress that, to remedy this 
state of affairs, the Trustees of the Indian Museum 
had offered, if funds were made available, bo take 
facsimile casts of all these inscriptions, and to 
form an Asoka gallery in their building, where 
these oasts could be collected and made accessible 
to students. Messrs. Buhler, Weber, Bui’gess, 
Senart, Bhownaggree, and Lord Reay, all spoke 
warmly in support of this proposal, and the follow- 
ing resolution, which was subsec[uenfcly adopted 
by the Congress as a whole, was passed by accla- 
mation : — 

**Que Vadminiatration du Musee Indien de 
Calcutta sera remerciee, au nom du Congr^s, des 
efforts qu’elle fait pour la preparation demoulages 
des inscriptions d’As6ka ; et que le Gouvemement 
de ITnde et les Gouvernments qui en dependent 
seront pries, au nom du Congres, d’^adopter les 
mesures de preservation et de reproduction do ces 
monuments, proposees par la dite administration ’’ 

(J) Count de Gubernatis presented some 
interesting notes on the influence of the Indian 
tradition on th© representation of Hell in the 
poetry of Dante, and on the frescos in the Oampo 
Santo at Pisa. 

(fc) Professor Sylvain Levi, one of the most 
rising of the younger school of Sanskrit scholars 
in Paris, and who is one of the few who knows at 
once Sanskrit, Tibetan, and Chinese, gave a most 
interesting account of a Sanskrit poem by Harsha 
Charita of Kasmir, discovered by him in a 
Chinese version of the Buddhist Tripi^fcaka 


Although in Sanskrit, the whole was written in 
Chinese characters, and besides its intrinsic value, 
it gives us information of the greatest practical 
importance as to the system adopted by the 
Chinese in transliterating Indian words into their 
character. The lecturer illustrated this by apply- 
ing the results obtained by him to some doubtful 
names of peoples mentioned by Hiuen Tsiaug. 

5. Section Ibis. (Aryan Linguistics). — Pew 
papers in this section were of interest to Indian 
students . 

Most interest was excited by Prof. J. Schmidt’s 
paper on the vocalic r, Z, m, n, the existence 
of which in the original Indo- Germanic language 
has been asserted by the new school of com- 
parative philologists, headed by Prof Brug- 
mann. Professor Schmidt, representing the 
older and more conservative school, strongly 
combated the existence of these vowels. His 
arguments are too technical to reproduce here, 
bub they were listened to with great attention, 
and the reading of his paper and the ensuing 
discussion took up the whole of one sitting, the 
latter being continued on the following day. 

Professor Leumann read a short paper on the 
exchanges of forms such as hhid and hhdd in the 
same root in the Tedic lauguage, in connexion 
with the presence or absence of a prefix, and with 
accentuation. 

Professor Wackemagel read a paper on the 
place of Sanskrit in modern philology. He 
combated the opinions of those who would dimi- 
nish the linguistic importance of that language. 
He pointed out the special importance of the 
knowledge which we possess of the difleient 
periods in the history of the language, from the 
"Vedic times down to the Sanskrit of the Renais- 
sance. Moreover, some peculiarities of Sanskrit 
syntax could be used to explain certain obscure 
phenomena in allied languages. He finally de- 
fended the accuracy of the Hindd grammarla-us 
against the assaults which have been made 
against them of late years. 

At the first meeting of this section Signor 
Ascoli lamented the deaths of Profs Whitney 
and Sohweizer-Sidler, and in this he was followed 
by M. Breal and Prof. Weber. 

6. Section II. (Semitic, non-Musalman 
languages). — As might be expected, nothing of 
interest to Indian scholars took place in this 
section. Considerable interest was excited by the 
presentation by Doctor Bullinger of a copy of the 
new edition of the Hebrew Bible, just com- 
pleted by Dr. Ginsburg. Mrs. Lewis gave an 
account of two Palestinian Syriac Lcctionaries 
and of a Syiiac manuscript of the gospels, disco- 
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vered by her at Mount Sinai ; this also excited 
much interest Professor Haupt made a learned 
communication on the situation of the Paradise of 
the Bible, and was not able to locate it in any de- 
finite place. Dr. Oust contributed an interesting 
printed essay on the ancient religions of the world 
before the Christian era, and M. Halcvy maintain- 
ed the importance of Assyriological research in 
connection with sound Biblical criticism. 

7. Section IIL (Musalmto languages). — The 
proceedings commenced with a special mention 
of the loss of Prof. Robertson Smith, made 
by Prof. Groldziher, and the same scholar at 
a subsequent meeting read an important paper 
entitled “ Obseiwations on the primitive history 
of poetry among the Arabs.” It is thus sum- 
marised in the JProc^s Verbal : — Poetry began 
with magic incantations. The Arabic poet is 
first of all an enchanter. His name, ahdir^ the 
knower, is identical with the Hebrew yid*6nL 
The principal duty of the poet was to injure the 
enemies of the tribe by magic formulas. We find 
the most ancient example of this function of a 
poet in the Old Testament, in the history of 
Balaam. Professor Goldziher endeavoui*ed to 
reconstitute these formulas, as they were amongst 
the ancient Arabs, and shewed that their form 
was that of the saga, in which metre was a later 
development. In the coui*se of centuries these 
magic formulas gave rise to satirical poetry, the 
primitive recitation of which was accompanied 
by various external gestures. The old termino- I 
logy of Arabic poetry has preserved many traces 
of this origin. For instance, the term hafija, of 
which the original meaning is ‘‘formula over- 
whelming the head of the adversary.” 

Professor D. Margoliouth described the corre- 
spondence of Ibn-al-athir al-Jazaii, preserved at 
the Bodleian Library. These letters are dated 
from 621 to 627 A, H. 

M. Grunert gave an account of Dr. Glaser’s 
recent discoveries in Arabia, and a valuable 
paper was read by Dr. Horn on his discoveries in 
Persian and Txirkish in the Vatican library. Dr. 
Seybold read a paper on the Arab dialect spoken 
at Grenada, pointing out how much still remained 


to be done for the accurate study of the Moorish 
regime in Spain. 

8. Section IV. (Egypt and African langua- 
ges). — The chief papers wex’C from Prof. 
Piehl on Egyptian Lexicography, and from Drs. 
Hess and Krall on a Demotic work discovered in 
the Rainer Collection. Much interest was like- 
wise excited by the report from M. de Morgan of 
his discoveries in Egypt. 

9. Section V. (The Far Bast) — A huge rub- 
bing of an inscription in six: languages found 
at Kiu-Yong-Koan, to the north of Peking, was 
exhibited by M. Chavannes. Dr. J. P. N. Land 
gave a pajjer on the music of Java, which seems 
to shew a curious analogy to the elements from 
which counterpoint was developed in the West, 
though the tonal basis is quite different. Dr. 
Waddell’s paper on a Mystery-play of the 
Tibetan Lamas was read for him, and an import- 
ant communication was made by Prof. 
Radio V on his discoveries and readings of 
inscriptions from Central Asia, near Lake 
Baikal. This paper was the great event of this 
section of the Congress. Professor Schlegel 
read a paper, to which ladies were specially in- 
vited, on the social position of Chinese women. 

10. Section VL (Greece and the East), and 
Section VIL (Oriental Geography and Ethno- 
logy). — These sections were not largely attended, 
nor were the papers read of interest, except to 
specialists in the subjects dealt with. In neither 
of them had any of the papers reference to 
India. 

11. The Congress was formally closed at 
9 a. m. on Wednesday, the 12th September. At 
the final general meeting several resolutions were 
adopted, after having passed through the ordeal 
of the Consultative Committee. Amongst them 
maybe mentioned the resolution regarding the 
Asoka Inscriptions, and one embodying the 
results of the labours of the Transliteration Com- 
mittee. It is hoped that a scheme of translitera- 
tion has at length been adopted, which can he 
accepted in aU countries, and by scholars of all 
nationalities. 

G. A. GaisnsoN. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NAMES FOB, AND OFFERINGS TO, THE 
GODDESS OF SMALL-POX. 

BmaU-pox is popularly known by the name of 
SitlA meaning “cool,” from si#, and as Tha^^ 
meaning also “ cool.” Why should the attribute 
of coolness be applied to a fever P I may also 

^ [This may be merely another of the ixuuuneiable 
instances of sympathetic mog^o. Cool names and cool 


point out that cold water and cold food are 
offered to Sitlft (or Thandi), as the Goddess of 
Small-pox, at her shrines, but I am not sui*e that 
this would explain her name. Why should cool 
offerings be given her ? ^ 

Gubdyal Sinoh in P. N. omd Q. 1888. 

offerings are used to induce the demon of heat to 
become cool. — En.l 
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FEOM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE A. 0. BURNELL. 

{Continued from j^age 121.) 

BURNELIi MSS. TSo. 16 — continued. 

THE STORY OF KOTI AMD CHAMMAYYA— 

T he Ballal made one Sinnappa Maikar sit at the gate to see whether Deyi went happily 
or in sorrow* when she went to firajha. She passed by Sinnappa Maikar, She passed 
by Budi Famma, and when she passed by Mnguli Sanlaya, she began to sigh. SAyina Baidya 
went running to the Mdu of Parimale Ballal, who said : — “ There is an ancient Mdu built by 
me, where she may bring forth her child and get well.” 

I will not bring forth my child at the Mdu built by you,” said she. 

The Ballal got her a hut and a yard belonging to one Birmana, a tenant of some dry land. 
He took off his waist-belt of silver, and placed it for her to hold on to. 

**By holding this, with one single pain, will you bring forth two children from your 
womb, and be well. I shall come to give names to your children/* said he. 

Thus did she bring forth, and the first saiaham was passed, and the second also. And 
at the time of passing the fifth satakam^ the holy water of the God was brought to her, and 
she bathed on the fortieth day. 

After some days and months were passed, Deyi went to a temple to obtain merit, and 
offered at the feet of the god an Areca flower and a handful of money. 

“Deyi, do you receive sandal and flowers from the god, and bear children,** said the priest. 

When Deyi returned back, the Ballal sent a man to her : — “ Come to my house ! You 
have already bathed on the fortieth day ; therefore yon should take your food in my house,” 
said the Ballal. 

“ The food which I take at home is yours ; and the food which I take in this hut is your 
also/’ said she. 

Wheu the Ballal came to her house to give her children names, a stool with three legs was 
placed for him to sit on. 

“ Do you, Deyi, call your children, as I want to see them,” said the Ballal. 

Then she went inside and brought out K6ti, who was born first. 

“ 0 Deyi, you had better give this child the name that he may endure for ever, like 
the corner-stone of the temple at Kot^avar ; and to the second child the name Chaimayya^ that 
he may endure like the corner-stone at the corner of the temple at Chattisvar,** said the Ballal. 
“ Keep these children in a cradle and swing it.” 

Then she went out with some dirty clothes of her children, and cried aloud : — “ Rama ? 
alas for the sin of Brahmahatti ! Alo ! Alo ! ” 

She went to the tank called Padird4 KovaJ and put her children’s clothes into the 
water. She was washing the clothes, bending down, and beating them on a stone, when a leaf 
of a red cocoanut tree fell on her, which Murka Baidya at Mnrkofti saw. 

Deyi said : — “ I cannot live ! I cannot live ’* ! 

Then Miirka Baidya of Murkofcti went running to Parim&le Ballal, who came himself 
running, and made her stand up. The Ballal asked her what was the matter. 

I cannot live ! I cannot live !” said she, and was taken home, leaning on the others* 
shoulders. 
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Dcyi was carried to one Birmana Baidya. \Vln‘ii tlu^y Dt^vi sit ilowu, she saw fchf 

^iioplc around lier and said : — ‘‘O men ! I am called by ilie Ci«>d ; rju bruig my ehildreu 

She looked well at her children and wept bitterly. 

‘‘Why do you \veep so bitterly asked Paruuale Btillal. 

“ Ballal ! Ballal! Pour into my mouth water from u pot with fufust (eaves in it. i leave my 
body here and enter Kailasa,” said she- “ Hold up 1 he /w/a**/ [diiiit and pour water into ni> 
mouth. I will leave my body here and enter V^dkuntlia.” 

Saying this again and again, she left her body and w'ont away to Kaila.-<i, She went lu 
Kail&sa first, and thou to Vaik nut. ha. Wood for burning was placed at the burial ground, a 
mango tree before and a jack tree bold ml, being cut down. Sixty bundles of sandal- wood 
w'ore put upon Doyi, and slie w'as burnt with oil ami (jIrL Then her caste- people were called 
and told to appoint a day for her funeral ceremony, 'J’ho day was aj)poiuted. On tlio third 
day after her burning, the ashes w'ero gathered, ami on the foiiri couth day the funeral cere- 
mony was performed. 

“Now, take the children to niy hUliiy' said the Ihillal (to hi.-j sort ants). 

lie reared the children, supplying them with food, a mora of rice, ami a ]>iece of thick 
pacKado cloth, and of mandiri. Ho presented them also with a wliite silk cloth from Bolur, h 
black silk cloth from Kalur, and a girdle, too. JIo prescntc‘d them with (‘oats also. After the\ 
began to take their meals at the hidii of the Ballal they waxed fat, 

“It is not enough for us to drink only water, we should live in the w'orld bke ornaments 
of gold,” said K6ti and Ohannayya. “ It is not enough that wo w'ulk round the four sides of 
a ka}nbula, we must live together with our caste-peoplo. Wo must go to the wars. Wo have 
inquired at Adumafiija K6tya about some playmates, and we want to i>ersiiudo the Ballal t(* 
help us in this matter,’' 

Accordingly tliey induced him to help them. 

A letter is to be sent by a man to our uncle Sa\ina Baidya at Erajha,” said ihe;jr- 

A letter w^'as written to him tolling him to start at once, without taking a meal or looking 
to his dress. The letter was carried to Erajha, where it w’-as read, and wdien it was read, there 
was found to be written in it, that STiyina should go to the McIu, in a ghalJijG. Sayina w'ent tu 
the Mdu in a f/haUget saluted the Ballfil. He sent for the children and .said ; — 

“ Send those boys' to play as happily as they have been reared carefully up to this time.’’ 

So Sayina took them to Erajha. When lie left the it was known to filltXi* Abbe of 
the Ohavadi, and as the children were leaving the b'dti JElllur Abbe saw them. She took off 
her padtmdrehe girdle of silver and presented it to them. She brought a hat of parrot-colour 
for K6ti Baidya, and a hat of the colour of the pwtZa bird for Ohannayya. She had them 
dressed in these, and px’esented them by her own hand with a dagger called Bdiiua Kengude. 

“ Youx‘ food is like that of the Baidya, of fidambiir 1 ” said Ellin* Abbe, as she blessed them. 

“ 0 Sayina ! take the children home ! Such children as these have never yet been born, nor 
W'Lll be boim hereafter,” 

He took them to Erajha, and made them sit on a swinging cot hung from a rafter. 

“We wdll go to play, undo,” said the children. 

“ Ah, my children ! Other children of your age cannot even crawl on the ground upon 
their bellies. The oil and the gtd on your heads are not dry yet, and the smell of birth is still 
upon you,” said their uncle to them. 

“ Our mother died at our birth, and so you make reflections on us and are too plain. Send 
ub to play, or we go, uncle,” said they- 
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And they became quite angry, and went through the gate, and entered the house by a 
small door. They stood there, touching the walls, and holding the roof of the house, and 
weeping bitterly. Their uncle’s wife, S^ryina Baidyati, asked them : — What is it, children ? 
why do you cry 

** If we had oiir mother and father, they would have allowed us to go and play, and come 
back,*’ said they. 

* So their aunt called her husband, and told him to lot the children play, and to let them go. 

Let them go and play, and come back,” said she. 

Then Uncle Sayiiia called them, seated them on the swinging cot hung from a rafter, and 
gave them permission to go and play and come back. In this way he told them to go and play. 

You have told us to go and play, but you have not told us how,” said they. 

“ 0 my children, yon know how to play, but yon do not know the toys,” said their uncle 
Go to the bank of a river, and get round and heavy stones. Go to the bushes and get some 
palle berries ; a basket full of them. Go to the thorny shrubs, and get some haninja berries. 
Go to the prickly shrubs for hadefijekai berries. Go to the reeds, and get some bundles of thin 
canes. Go to the bell-metal smith, and get some small bells of bell-metal. Go to the black- 
smith, and get a shield for your dagger, called Rama Kengude.” 

They got all the toys in three days, which ordinarily required about twelve days to make, 

“Toys are ready for the play, uncle ! We go to the play, uncle! We go to the play. 
Jjisten, Uncle Sfiyina 3 ” said they. 

They put on their di^esses themselves. 

“ Children, go and play happily,” said Sayina Baidya. 

Then they went and asked some boys if they might join iu their play. 

We do not tell heroes, who wish to come, to go away. And‘we do not call to any heroes 
who are going away ! If you like, you may come and play ! ” said the boys. 

Channayya Baidya and the boys played together, and he was beaten by the boys. 

“ 0 boys, please lend me a berry and one haninja /” said Channayya, “ No debt is 
allowed in the play-room. No chunayn is to be given even to a brother. There is no defilement 
in the refuse rice ! No interest for two said the boys. 

“Kfiti, my brother T do you get me apaZZe berry aud a haninja.^' 

** Brother, will you play with a single })alle and a hadenja ? ” said the brother, and gave 
him a single jpalle and a kadenja bei'iy. 

In the second game Channayya defeated all the boys, 

“ Channayya, lend us a paUe and a hadenja / ” said the boys. 

Then Channayya Baidya said : — “ ‘There is no debt in the play -room,’ you said to me. 
That is the beam you have put up and this is the rope we have placed on. it,” said he. 

Channayya tied them all together and left the play^rooni. 

“ The heroes, who came to-day, must come to play to-morrow also,” said the boys. 

Channayya threw stones, round as a ball, at them, A cry was raised, and an outcry of 
women, too. The boys’ mother at Buddyauda’s house sent a man across to them saying : — 
“ Give my boys a falle berry and a gajjiga,'* 

“We will not give them even a pie found on the road; but if they come to firajha we 
will present them with many rnuras,^' said K^ti and Channayya. 

She would not listen to this, and made a maid-servant take the berries by violence, beating 
the boys. 
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“ 0 maid, though Tve arc young to-day, we shall grow old io-morrow,’’ said they. “O maid, 
do not raise up envy and quarrels among Billavar boys ! Yon had better keep the berries 
carefully in a heap. Though we are young to-day, we shall grow* old to-morrow. There is a 
proverb: — ‘The body is hurt by a Kaunadi snake’s touch, and poison is increased by a 
Nagara snake’s bite.’ ” 

They went to firajha, and then they "went and sat there. 

“What is it, children ? and Iiow is it that dust is on your caps,’' asked their uncle. “ It 
is the dust that we had at first.^® It is not gone yet,'’ said the elder brother, 

“ 0 uncle, Buddyaiida’s wife took away otu* berries by force and beat us,'* said Cliannayya. 

“ You did not listen to any advice, ” said their uncle. 

“ As she took the berries away by force, they belong to her now ; but, Uncle Siyiiia, 
where is that which the Ballal presented to our inotlier ?” asked Koti and Channay 3 'a. 

“ There are two divisions of a l&amhula at Hanidott^ Bail,” said Sayina. “ Now you 
young children ! go to the Ma,” said he. “ The Balliil has got his face shaved and looks 
well ; but there is hair on our faces. We will not go as we are to see such a handsome face,” 
said they. 

“ Children, take betel-leaves from a vine on an Areca tree and rnutuloUi from a 

vine on a Mango tree, dress yourselves with kayeri hariwli cloths, put those betel-leaves into 
a thick cloth and go to the ICclUy^* said their uncle. 

“ You had better go there, yourself, uncle, and visit the king,'* said they. 

He went to the Mdu and saluted the Ballal, standing on lower ground. 

“ Come, SAyina, and sit down,” said the Ballal. “ Where are the heroes whom I bred ?” 

“ The children are not shaved yet. They say that they will not see your handsome face, 
while theirs are unshaven,” said Sayina. 

“ Do you, Sayina, get the boys shaved immediately,” said the Ballal. “ Do you get them 
shaved and get some one to shave their faces well.” 

“ Who is to be barber, and where is he to shave them ?” asked Sayina. 

** There is one Siddu BaudAri, an aunt’s son, at the town of Harmin Sftle in the upper 
countries on the Gh&ts, and there is another Pernu BandAri, a grandmother’s son. These 
are barbers. Do you write them a letter, Sayina ! and make them come here. Then I will 
supply them with what they require,” said the Ballal. 

Soon after that Sayina returned to Erajha. 

** I want to call all my caste-people, and make them gather at my firajha,’* said he. 

All of them assembled at Erajha one day and wrote a letter. The letter was sent to tbe 
G-hats by one Bagga. 

Bagga asked them : — On what day is the barber to come ?” 

“To-day is Monday. Next Monday he is to come,” said they. 

When Bagga went to the Ghats, Parimale Ballal sent to Sayina rice, gh^ and all the other 
articles necessary for the shaving ceremony. Some days after, i. e., on the next Monday, Siddu 
Bandari, the aunt’s son, came there and saluted all his and other caste-people, who were 
collected there. 

“ Who is that there ? Son Bagga I Fan the barber with a fan, and give him a green 
cocoanut leaf to sit on,” said Sayina. 


J. e., when we came into the world from our mother’s womb. 
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When the barber sat down, it was time to shave, and the children were seated for having 
rice sprinkled over them. Then the rice was sprinkled over them, and the children got up. 
Parnu Bandslri sat down to shave Koti, and Siddn Bandari to shave Channayya. Milk was 
applied to their right sides and water was applied to their left sides. 

Where is a looking glass ?” asked Koti. 

A figure of the moon was formed in the middle of the head, and then their faces were 
shaved. Then they had to bathe in cold water to expiate the sin of tonching a barber. They 
bathed, and dressed themselves. They sat on a beautiful plank. Sandal and turmeric powder 
and rose water were rubbed on them. They were adorned with gold, jewels, and flowerss 
and silk cloths, and lace. That day all their caste-people came and said : — “ O children ! 
there are proverbs : — ‘ It is not an earthen pot.* * No meals with flesh.' ‘ No relation 
with a Brahman,* ’* 

Then the children were sprinkled and got up. They bowed down to tbeir caste-people, 
who prepared to take their dinner there. They took their food and chewed betel-nut. 

** We beg leave of the Ballal to go,’* said the heroes to their caste-people. 

They put on shoes and took umbrellas, and while they were running along the roots of 
trees touched by their feet were ground into powder, as if by stones, and birds* wings were 
broken. The heroes went to the BallaFs Mduy and saluted the Ballal, standing on lower ground. 

“ Heroes ! come and sit down,*’ said the BalliU. 

“The business for which we came comes first; sitting comes next,*’ said the heroes. They 
said, “ Rama! Rama !” and “Brahm^iti I*’ and presented him with what they brought. 

** Master I where is what you presented to Deyi for onr sake ?” asked they. 

“ There is a field for yon, named Kalaya Kari, in which plantain trees are planted, and 
another, named Punkare, in which flowers are planted, and which is cultivated by one 
Baddyanda. They are in a large kambula field at Hanidotti Bail, for the cultivation of 
which you had better arrange with Buddyanda, ” said the BalHl. 

“ We will go there. Give us permission, sir,** said the heroes. 

“ Heroes! chew betel-nut and go home happily,*’ said the Ballal. 

“ We will not chew betel-nut before we have ploughed four turns at least in the middle of 
the field, and before we have sown. Moreover, we will not take onr food until then,’* said they. 

“ Then take away the things which yon have brought me,*’ said he. 

“"We do not take back wbat we have given! We will have connection only with a pure 
woman ! We will not make friendship with bad company! We do not put onr hands into a 
chump of thistles 1 We do not chew again betel-nnt that has been spat out. We do not ascend 
the chdvadi^ if oncie we have come down. We do not see again the Master’s face, when once 
we have seen it. We shew onr belly when we come, and shew our back on onr return. The 
remainder is at the beginning of seven battles. We shall see it that day. At that time you 
will know us,” said Koti and Channayya. 

They left there what they brought him. They went to the shop of Rama Kamma. They 
paid him two pice and brought a cocoanut to take to Baddyanda. Baddyanda saw them 
while they were still at a distance. As soon as he saw them, he concealed himself behind some 
torn pieces of matting. K&ti and Channayya ascended the clidvadi at once, and called out 
^‘Baddyanda! Baddyanda!” 

“No males are here! No males are here !” answered Bnddyanda’s wife. ^‘0 children! 
the Ballal has gone to Parimale. He went as an arbitrator to settle an oath between an uncle 
and a nephew, and between a grand-father and a grandson in the Upper Country.” 
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Baddyaxida ploughed and sowed his hambula and returned to his l^du. The heroes having 
ploughed and sown their Icambula went back to ifirajhap The charitable heroes gave to each of 
those, who had ploughed with bui^aloes, three sirs of rice and a leaf full of boiled rice. They gave 
to each, who had ploughed, over two sirs of rice, and a leaf full of boiled rice. They presented 
all the villagers with oil to rub on themselves. They passed through the bidu of Buddyanda, 
and Buddyanda sent the villagers, who had ploughed for him, to the door of the heroes, 

“ It is your turn to-morrow to go to the kambula at Hanidotti. Our paddy field requires 
much water. The soil of it will crack, even in the moonlight. Then the dry grass can neither 
be cut with a sickle, nor be plucked by the hand. Therefore, brother, shall you go or I ? 
asked the younger brother. 

“You, Channayya, are cruel ! Anger and strife may happen between yon and the foolish 
Buddyanda. Our caste occupation is to extract idrt Do you, Channayya, attend to that 
business,” said Kdti. 

Channayya went to a forest called Sahka Mats to draw toddy from the trees, 

“Then I shall go to Hanidotti,’’ said Koti. 

Koti Baidya took a thick coloured cloth and sufficient seeds, and he took also a harrow, 
which had been worn by being used on afield producing sixty muras of rice. Then Buddyanda 
let in the water and filled the heroes’ fields. 

“ Aho, Buddyanda I there is no water that I can see in your Icambula for even a goose to sit 
in on the mud heaps, and for a frog to sit in in the holes. But our Teambula is like the sea of 
Rama bamudram,” said Koti Baidya. “Although there are a thousand men and women to take 
their food at Sirajha, we have also to take our food at our Erajha. Therefore, Buddyanda 
how much eau I endure ? If it had been my brother that was here, the result of the ploughing 
would have reached to one and a half, while it will now be only one,” said K6ti. 

You praise your brother. Has he conquered the land, hnnting a large tiger ? Has he 
been presented with a sir of gold rings for having killed a tiger ? Has he been covered with 
peacock s feathers ? Has he fought a battle, riding on a noseless horse P Has he put the sky 
above the earth said Buddyanda. 

While Koti and Buddyanda were thus disputing, Channayya heard them with his ears 
and said “ What is this, Kdti ? Buddyanda’s voice is heard for a long distance, but yours 
only for a short distance.” 

Brother ! look at Buddyanda’s Jcarabula^ and brother, look at ours !” said K&ti. ' ' ‘ 

Channayya Baidya never stopped running till he reached Erajha, got his dagger of steel, 
rubbed it over with a powder of white stones, made it sharp and came back. When he came 
back, Buddyanda was sitting on a verandah by a cocoaunt tree at Ajamadja Kdfya. 
Channayya bowed down to him and said ; — 

“ I saluted a hayiri tree, growing on a till ! Whah do yon see, brother K6ti ? Let one 
of my salutations be for the" god N^fiyana on bigb. Let the other one be for Bhiimi DSvi. 
And let the last one be for the seventy -seven harSrs of gods ! Now what do yon see, K6ti ? 
Tie the bow with a string.” 

They cut one of the banks of Bnddyanda’s hamhula and let the water off. Then 
Buddyanda took a harrow and came to drive them off. 

Then said Channayya : — “ What do you see, brother ?” 

They toot a log out of the water and beat him, until his joints were broken. They took 
a green leaf of a cocoannt and beat him, tiU his bones were broken. They took a Bundle of 
small thistles and beat him, till his face was wounded. They took an arrow, and 

p unge it into his breast. They took his body, holding his hands and legs, and put it noirth 
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and south, on a broad bank in his kambitla. They tore his thick cloth, and tied his toes with 
it. They took three harrow-loads of soil and said : — 

“ The three harrow-loads of soil are three hundred cakes for yonr sapper. Three harrow- 
loads of soil out of our Jcambula put on your heart are for sandal to rub on you.” 

Afterwards they dressed up at Padumakatt^ a harrow and made it like Buddyanda. 
Then they went to Buddyanda’s b^du, and called : — “ Woman ! Woman/' 

His wife heard the second call, and answered the third call. 

Who is it that called,” asked she. 

No one, but we heroes 1” said they. 

“ Why do you children come here, who have not come up to this time ? Ton, who have 
never spoken to me ? Ton, who were against my husband, as if he were a Naga or a Kandodi ? 
Who induced you to be friendly ? 0 Rama! R^ma ! Brahmati ! ” said she. 

0 woman ! wise people of Upper Parmal and Brahmanas of the lower country 
reconciled us. With one flower and nut we have healed the ill-will between us. We have 
become friends.” 

‘‘ If yon are heroes who are not envious, you will pass by the said she. 

Woman ! Buddy anda was tired by the morning snn, and the moisture in his throat was 

dried up. Therefore he wants you to take him milk in a small tumbler, water in a jug, and 
betel-nut on a plate,” said they. 

‘‘ I shall take them, children ! Yon, who have never yet come, have come here ! The day 
has come near for me to leave off wearing my nose jewel, and my kariya mani necklace. Por 
your meal at the master's house there are boiled rice in an earthen jar, curds in a basket., 
pickles in a wooden vessel, five hundred sorts of cnrries prepared with curds and three hundred 
kinds of cnrries with tamarind, and a thousand curries with cocoanut,” said she. 

> ‘*Rama! Rama I Brahmati 1 Woman, hear us 1 We came here, having finished our meal of 

boiled rice-water. We take our meals twice a day, but not thnce,” said they. ' 

“ So let it be, children ! If you will not take yonr dinner, there is betel-nut of your 
master’s to chew !” said she. “Where is that girl? 0 Jainagirl, give the heroes betel-nut into 
tlieir hand.” 

“ Girl, have you experienced wisdom in the heart, pain of the back, and knowledge of the 
world ?” asked Oliannayya. When she brought hetel-nut, the younger took it in his hand. 

“Woman! we have taken hetel-nut,” said they, and called out again: — “0 woman, 
where are those muras of jfialU berries, the small mura of kadeaja berries, and tlie bnndlo^of 
canes, which were taken from us by force iu our childhood?” asked they. 

She began to think, and said: — “They are upstairs by my bath-room, childiv^fi ! 
take thorn 1” 

The younger brother Ohannayya took his Rama Keugude dagger, struck the jnuras with 
it and took them away. Then they passed by the border of the yard, and by a small opening 
closed with two sticks across it. 

“Woman! we have taken your betel-nut. We have put in this stick fastened hero,” 
said they. 

Then the woman said : — “ Is there any remainder, heroes ? or is it finished ?” 

“ If Buddyanda is finished, you will burn yourselves, but if he remains, we shall give 
him blows,” said K6ti and Ohannayya. 

The children went onwards and sat by the way at Uddanda Buttu. Budclyanda’s wife 
took milk in a small tumbler and made a maid take a jug of water, and on the road <o 
Handyottu Bail she saw blood flowing into a small drain. 
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“ Oh my maid ! this must be the water that my husband spat out when chewing betel- 
nut',” said she. 

This is not water spat out after chewing betel-nut, but blood,” said the maids. 

When they had passed on a little, they saw a harrow^^ dressed up. As soon as Bud- 
dyaiida's wife saw the harrow dressed up, she began to cry out and beat her head. The 
inhabitants of Upper Parimal and Brabmanas of the lower country came running when they 
heard her crying out. 

‘‘You men who have come running, what do you see of my beauty?” said Buddyanda’s 
wife. “You men hold the dead body by its hands and legs, and put it south and north on a 
bank of the Jcambula” 

They took it, holding the legs and hands, and put it on the bank of the Iffambula^ 

“ Let a nose-jewel and a neck- jewel, too, be on the heroes^ breasts,” said she. 

“You break them on your husband^s bosom when you are married, but why do yon break 
them for our sake asked the heroes. 

They saw the beauty of Buddyanda’s wife, as they went to Brajha. When they reached 
Brajha, they sat on the swinging cot, and Sfiyina, their uncle, came to them. 

“What is that stain, children, on your faces ?” asked he. 

“It is the stain that we had, when we were brought out from our mother’s womb,” said 
Koti. 

“Buddyanda came forward and we killed him,” said Channayya. 

“When I reared yon with a handful of rice during my life time, I hoped you would burn 
me into five sirs of ashes, when I died,” said their uncle. 

“Where is a present for us, uncle asked they. 

“0 children I go to the Bclambiir Ohavadi, and get a present in addition to the former 
one, such as sallahijd and sattdnSjd” said S^yina, 

They went to the Balial and said to him: — “On the north part of your house there is a 
paddy field producing three hundred muras of rice, and sowing three sirs (of paddy). Please, 
give us that field.” 

“The produce of that field is for Government taxes. Do not ask for it! Ask for another, 
tjhildreii 1’ said the BalLil. 

“ There is a paddy field to the south of the lj%du producing five hundred muras of rice, and 
sowing five sirs of paddy. Please, give us that one,” said they. 

“ The produce of that is be used for the servants of my house. Therefore, heroes, ask 
for another present,” said he. 

“ In the south of the house there is a jack tree. One of its branches produces soft jack 
fruits and another branch produces hard fruits. Please, give us that tree.” 

“Those are the fruits that the children of the house eat publicly. Ask for something 
else, heroes !” said he. 

“ There are a harrow and a piclsaxe, called Rama Lachana. Give us them,” said they. 

“ I have dry grounds, sowing sixty muras of paddy, banks which burst, and walls which 
fall down. Therefore, I want that barrow and pickaxe,” said he. 

“ On a round verandah, called Padma KattS, at your palace, there is a red cocoanut. One 
bunch produces an earthen jar full of tdri, and the other shoot produces a thousand coooanuts. 
Give ns that 1 ” 


11 Always described as “ Basurlr Pannu Kotture*' in the text. 
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**That tree is for the cocoanuts and oil used for the people of the house. Therefore, I can- 
not give you it, ” said he. 

“ Let it be, if you cannot give us that tree. There are five large she-buffaloes. Please, 
give us them at least,'* asked the heroes. 

O heroes, there are four mothers in my palace. Tou have asked to-day for the 
she-bufEaloes, and you will ask for the mothers, too, to-morrow,’* said the Ballal. 

** We will never set our feet in the land, where sons are married to their mothers ! We 
will not drink water there,” said they, and went to a distance of four feet. 

At this time a letter from Sayina about the murder of Buddyanda was brought in through 
the small door. The Ballal read the letter, and sent a man for the heroes. 

A thousand of such as Buddyanda can be found hereafter, but heroes like these cannot 
be found again. I will give them my palace. I will give them my land. Let the heroes 
come back ! ” said he, and gave them a letter. 

They saw the letter, made answer and said : — ** We went back from you and will never 
return again.” 

Then they went on to the hut of Hinkiri Btofilr, and said : — ‘‘ Where are the one-pointed 
iron nails and the two-pointed iron instrument ? They were given to you to repair ? Where 
are the handle of lieruva^ and the plough of hahga ? ” 

** What is it, that the heroes say ? ” said Hinkiri of his wife, “ They are not even so wise 
as to cease faking their meals at Parim^. I will pierce their breasts with the handle of hermcif 
the plough of langa, the one-pointed nail and the two-pointed tapering instrument.” 

Brother, does the plough come on the heart, when it passes over the fields ? He is a 
wise man. I shall ask him again and return. Brother, do you go on,” said Ghannayya. 

Ohannayya made him go three times round his hut, and pierced his breast with the daggeiv 
and the men and women made an outcry. The neighbours came running up, and asked : — 

“ What is the outcry about ? ” 

The blacksmith tried an impossible work, when a spark of fire flew out and the hut 
was burnt,*’ said the younger brother. 

They went on further, and then to one Bfilu, the washerman. They called out to the 
washerman and said : — We have given you dirty clothes ; have you washed and returned 
them?” 

“No,” said Balu the washerman. 

They speared Balu the washerman, and went on further, and came to one Sahkn, the oil- 
maker. 

“ Where is Saiiku the oil-maker ? We have given him a Jcalasi of oil-seeds. Where is 
one-fourth of the mund of oil?” asked they. 

“I do not know, heroes ! you have given and I have taken it,” said he. 

They speared Sanku the oil-maker, and went on to one Abbu, the potter. 

‘‘We have given you a kalasi of paddy, where are small and large earthen vessels F ** 
asked they. 

He shewed them a broken pot and told them to take it away. They stabbed Abbu the 
potter wdth their dagger. 

“ So have we killed Abbu. Now let us go to the toll gate ! ” said they. 

D3r6, the toll-taker, saw them from a distance, and came down from his verandah and 
ran away, but they waited for DSrS, till his return. They saw him coming from a distance. 
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and started onwards, and said : — Who is that going along ? Is he a 'Sambhog ? A son of a 
Jaina SStti ? Is he a Baraga, the son of a Baut 

“No matter who yon are, yon mnst pay the daily toll at Baiiga’s verandah/’ said Der8. 

“ Why do yon ask toll, DSrfe? Have we loads on onr heads, DerS ? Have we loads on onr 
backs, D6rS? Do men or women follow ns, DSr^?” asked they. 

“ The toll is for your dagger of steel, which yon have on,” said D§i6. 

“ No one has ever taken toll from ns in the whole world up to this day, not even from tie 
creation of the sun and the moon,” said they. 

“Brother! DSrS has good sense. I will ask him the remaining questions and follow yon,” 
said Channayya. 

Then he stabbed DSi*6 in the breast. D8i*e vomited blood and white rice. Then Channayya 
put three coins on his breast and said : — “ Take toll from every body going along the road.” 

They went to a shed for water, and asked the Brahmana : — “ Holy one, have you pure 
water ?” 

“I have water, but I have only three cups in my house. One is used for giving water 
in the hot season to kings and great people, and a second one is for Brahmanas. But, cliildren ! 
there is a small spout of bell-metal. Shall I pour water out of it ? ” said he. 

“ We do not drink water from a spout, in which people of twelve religions and one 
hundred castes have drunk,” said they. 

K6ti held out his dagger’s point, on which the Bnlhmana poured water, and drank water 
through the handle, 

“Oh! Brother, you have drunk water and rested. How can I drink water P ” asked 
Cliannayya. 

The Brahmana gazed at Channayya’s face, and when he saw the red eyes, the brown hair 
on his face, the mustaches bent like a horn, and his breast, the Br&hma^a was attacked by a 
devil that can never he routed. His hands were drawn hack of themselves as if he were 
pouring out water, and then the water went suddenly up to his head and he became senseless. 
Then K6ti asked of the people : — “Is this water put here by yourselves or by the permission 
of the king ?” 

The younger brother knew what to do. He stood up at once and began dragging 
away the Brahmana. 

Then Hoti said : — “ Do not go, brother I Do not go. If you think Wo ways of the 
Brahmana, you will become a sinner that has killed a red cow at Kasi. If you do not heed my 
advice and go any further, you will become as a sinner that has killed me. If you disregard 
this advice, you will have committed seventy-seven Jearors of sins.’’ Channayya was not the 
brother to disregard K6ti’s advice. 

, “ 0 Brother 1 I will give you an oracle. If it is useless, treat it as useless ; and if it is 
good, treat it as good,” said the Brahmana, 

He brought sixty handfuls of jdtahams and thirty handfuls of granthaTns. He brought golden 
halls and wires of silver, and put them on a plank of white 'kadr6l% and he also shed tears. 

“ Do not try on any injustice : tell the truth now, putting down a handful of the balls,” 
said Channayya. 

“ At Nelli and at Savalandftdka enemies with swords are waiting both on the trees and 
on the ground. A little further on a berry with a white stone will fall on Channayya’s hat, and 
if you go on further, you will see a woman named BLantakke, who is selling Areca-nnt,” said 
the astrologer. “ O Channayya and.Koti, let me fold up the wires,” 
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“ Do you, Brahmana, perform ^ijuja to your tables, aud we now pay your charges,^' said 
the brothers, and gave him nine ]pagod,as. ** Do you, Brahmana, think to yourself that these 
nine pagodas are equal to nine lakhs of rupees !” 

Then they proceeded further and saw Kantakke selling Areca-nuts. 

“ 0 mother Kantakke ! put the basket of nuts aside !” said they. 

Do you remember the fidambftr Baidyas, who give rice at interest, and money at 
interest ? ” said ^hey. 

They went on. At Savalandadka a berry with a white stone fell into Channayya’s hat, and 
so he made five hundred berries fall down with the point of his dagger, and with the handle 
of it three hundred more. They appeared like diamond flies at Nelli and Savalandiidka.^^ 
When the people at Nelli and Savalandadka asked about this wonder and enchantment, 
they saw the brave heroes. Some of them ran away as soon as they saw them, and ran up 
hills, and he who could not run bit the grass. 

“ Is not he, who has flown away, a bird ? Let him be an army ! Now let us go on furthei*,^’ 
said they. 

{To he continued,') 


NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OP BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 

BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.LE., I.C.S. 

(Cofttinited from jp. 132.) 

Clothes. — Cloth and clothes, the guardians against cold, ward ofi spirit-attacks. So, 
according to the Rtls Mold, a dark cloth is an amulet against the evil eye/’ A Hindu mother 
with a young child, passing a haunted place, draws her robe over the child. At the time of 
teaching the Ohitpiivan boy the sacred Odyatn, or Sun-hymn, his hands are Ued in a cloth and 
covered by his father’s hand, and both the father and the boy are covered with a cloth.®® Similarly, 
in one part of the wedding service, the Chitpfivan bride has her head covered with a piece of 
broad-cloth,°® Gujarat Sriivaks -draw a cloth over the cooking place and drinking vessels. 
Gujarat Mnsalinuiis believe that black indigo, cloth and black cotton threads keep off spirits.®^ 
OujArat Hindus, when settling a bargain, put their hands under a mantle.®^ The Dekhan 
llainosis tie the ends of the bride and biidegroom’s robes to a cloth, w Inch four men of the 
family hold over them.®^ Among the Uchlias, or pick-pockets, of Poona, when a girl coines of 
age, five half cocoanuts, five dry dates, turmeric roots, betel-nuts and rice aud a bodice-cloth 
are put in her lap.®^ At a Dekhaii Kunbi’s death, before the body is taken out of the house, the 
chief mourner is given a piece of cloth to tie round his chest,®® and, at the wedding of an 
Ahraeduagar K61i, pieces of bodice-cloth are put on stick ends, instead of flags, and they are 
held round the bridegroom.®® The Jingars of Poona, on the fifth day after a birth, roll the 
child from head to foot in cloth, and lay it on the ground.®’ The dead Dhruva Prabhu of 
Poona is laid on a white woollen cloth.®® Among the Deklian Patane Prabhus, at their thread- 
girding, the boy is rolled in a sheet, lifted by his mother’s uncle, and taken into the porch.®® 
When the gitrii^ or religious teacher, of the Dekhau Mhjirs, initiates a child, be covers himself 
and the child with a blanket or a cloth, or a curtain is held between him and the rest of the 
people,’® The Koragar women of South Kan ara continue to wear the leaf -aprons they used to 
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^■ear ^rhen they had no other clothing.^i The Dhors of Poona pat a fnoc-cloth on the dead ^3 
The Belgaain K6intis, at their weddings, stretch a thiee-cornered cloth in front of the boy’s 
liouse, and at a rich Mudliar’s funeral a cloth is spread for the procession to walk on 7-s 
When a high caste Dharwar girl comes of age, a washerman is called. Ho folds a cloth, 
draws coloured lines on it, si 3 reads it in the mahkar, or wooden frame, and the girl is made to 
sit on it.’’* The Bijapur Brahmans, when a child is being named, apparently to keep 
spirits off the mother as that would affect the child, set her standing on a wooden stool with 
a cap on her head and with shoes on.^® ^ cloth is held between the bride and bridegroom in the 

Hijapur Ghisadi’s wedding procession.’^® In Bijapur Silvant and Holiyachibalki LiugAyats 
cover their water-pots with a clotb.^^ Among the Maratha Gavandis of SholApur, the chief 
mourner ties a piece of cloth across his shoulder and chest.’’® When a KAnara Havig Brslbrnan 
teaches a son the GdyatHi or Snn-hymn, he covers himself and the boy with a cloth.^® Among 
the Roman Catholics of Kanara, at their Baptism, the priest draws the end of his stole over the 
child’s face, when he takes it into the church.®® When a Boni-Israll babe is being circumcised, 
his father sits, praying, covered with a veiL®^ 

Among the Bengal KhArwars women dance doubly veiled.®* In the Brahman marriage, 
in Bengal, Brihaspati, or the gods’ teacher, is called on to guard children till they wear 
clothes.®® In Bengal, when a buffalo is sacrificed to DnrgA, a cloth is laid on its back.®* 
(Uoves used to be worn by PArsi women in their monthly sickness,®® and most Pars! women 
cover their hair with a piece of cloth.®® Mnaalman women in Turkistan wear thick, dark, 
horse-hair veils.®^ 

A Barman, when attacked with cholera has a cloth thrown over his face.®® In China, strips 
of cloth and paper are used to drive away spirits,®® and a strip of white or yellow cloth is 
sometimes hung at the end of streets to keep off spirits.®® Before 1868, the Japanese 
emperor used never to leave his palace or be seen. If he walked, as he rarely did, cloths 
were spread to keep him from touching the earth .®^ The Shinto god at Mishima is a pole 
with bits of paper or rags fastened to it,®* Across the archway of the Shinto temple of 
Ise, in Japan, a simple white cloth or curtain hangs.®® 

The Nicobar people keep off spirits by putting up a screen made of pieces of cloth, which 
hides from their baneful sight the place where the houses stand.®* The Papuan mother 
covers her child with leaves when any stranger looks at it,®® The emperor of Uganda, in Bast 
Africa, has crimson and white standards.®® The disease spirit in Central Africa is put into a 
rag and carried to some tree, and there laid by nailing it into the tree-stem .®7 Rag -trees 
are no specialty of Central Africa. They are common in India, Persia, Ethiopia, America, and 
Vyestern Europe.®® 

In Russia, to get rid of an ague, make a rag doll, whisper words into it, and throw 
it somewhere where it will be noticed. Whoever picks up the rag will pick up the ague.®® 
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The Russian babe’s cradle is hung round with a curtain of dark print or silk, apparently to 
keep off the evil eye. Formerly nurses were more afraid of the evil eye, and used to draw the 
curtain close round the babe.^o® The Communion cloth is sacred in Russia. Laymen and the 
lowest order of the clergy may not touch it. No church can be consecrated without its cloth,^ 
Formerly, at a Swedish wedding, the bride and bridegroom sat under a canopy .2 The Russian 
Czar goes to be crowned under a canopy of eagles, cloth of gold and ostrich feathers ^ In the 
Russian Church a curtain or veil is drawn between the body of the church and the altar.^ At 
the mysteries of the Cabiri candidates wei-e given a girdle, which they wore like an apron, as an 
amulet to keep off danger.® The mason wears a white leather apron ; the Persians in the 
mysteries of Mithra, and also the Jewish priest, wore an apron coloured blue, purple, and 
scarlet.® The Germans put a right shirt sleeve, or a left stocking, in a cradle of an unbaptised 
babe to keep off Nickert and it is a German belief that, if you find a treasure, you should either 
throw bread over it, or a piece of clothing that has been worn next the skin.® In Germany, 
there was a belief that if a shirt is spun and stitched by a maiden who has kept silence for 
seven years, it not only undoes charms, but makes the wearer spell-proof and victorious.® 
Dreams are driven away by wearing a nightcap, because dreams are caused by the cold driving 
the blood to the brain.i® Saint Teresa of Spain (1640) was presented by the Virgin with 
an invisible cope, which guarded her from sin.^^ The guardian virtue of cloth seems to be 
the origin of the Scotch and French belief, that the child born with a caul (a veil or holy hood) 
will be lucky.i2 Compare the Roman Catholic scainilaire “two bits of cloth, an inch and a half 
square, which they join at the corners with tapes, throw them over their heads, and make one 
end lie on the breast and the other on the back.”^® On State occasions, a silk canopy is carried 
over the Pope.^^ Prom a time of which no memory remains, a canopy of cloth of gold or 
purple silk, with a gilt bell at each corner, has been carried over the king and queen of England 
on the coronation day.^® After the king of England is anointed on the chest, between fcbe 
shoulders, and on the arms, palms and head, he is arrayed in his robes, a cap is put on his head 
and gloves on his hands.^® After being anointed, Richard I. had his head covered with a linen 
cloth.i^ Cloth gives power over spirits. Compare the invisible coat and Prospero’s magic 
garme^^t. The Anglo-Saxons held a care-cloth over the bride and bridegroom,^® Cloth, 
like other soarers, is also either a spirit-prisoa or a spirit-home. This exj)lains the invi- 
sible-making coat of Middle Age legends and Prospero's magic garment,^® the hiding and other 
magical properties being due to the dwelling in the cloth of some charmed spirit. So the sense of 
the practice in North-West Scotland and elsewhere of covering bushes near holy w ells with pieces 
of cloth nailed on by patients®® is that the disease-spirit is prisoned by the guardian spirit of 
the well. The English sovereign on the day of coronation w’alks on cloth from the door ot 
Westminster Hall to the Abbey. If clothes are offered to a Brownie or working spirit, or to 
a Devonshire Pixie, they fly away.®^ On St, Agnes’s Eve, North England girls lay their stock- 
ings and garters cross-wise.®® A cui'e for boils is to lay the poultice-cloth in a coffin with a 
dead body.®® In England, it was believed that to lay part of the father’s clothes over a girl’s 
body and a petticoat over a boy, was to ensure them favour with the opposite sex.®^ So a 
girl’s spell for procuring a sight of her future husband, is to wash her sash and lay it on a 
chair, to roll the left garter round the right stocking, or to lay a pair of garters across at the 
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foot of the bed .35 In Durham, a garter tied round the left leg below the knee cures cramp. 26 in 
England, the newly-christened child continued to wear the christening cap till the morning 
after the christening.27 

Colours. — Spirits seem to hold in special dread the three colours, yellow, red and black, 
and perhaps white. 

Yelloio, — For six days before the wedding the Indian Musalman bride wears old tattered 
yellow clothes. The admitted object of the practice is to drive away the spirits or that 
liover round the bride and bridegroom. So when a wife prepares to meet a long absent 
husband she dresses in yellow from head to foot. A North- Indian Hindi song runs: “Her 
liushand returns at evo, the fair one makes I’eady to meet him with yellow saffron on her 
brow, with a golden ring in her nose, with a garland of yellow gold hung round her neck. 
Golden, too, is her vestment and yellow sandal shines on her body. Ripe yellow 'pan she 
idiews. The dear one makes herself yellow to meet her lord.”2s Among Gujarat Musalnians 
the marriage turmeric-rubbing, pitM-laqCind^ is confessedly with the object of keeping 
off evil spirits, with whose presence the wedding-day air is so heavy-laden as to give 
rise to the proverb : — “ SliddA led wahhb badd bJidri wahlib liai. The time of marriage is 
a very heavy time.” To silence any possible grumble of the bride: — “Of what, use is 
Ibis yellow-paste rubbing,” the elders are primed with stories ; — “ Khudu Bakhsh, the Paidhoiii 
weaver, had his Tvedding-day close at hand. Hirfi his bride was at lior house. The pith^ or 
turmeric paste, was ready. The time of rubbing it on had come. The bride missed her nose- 
ring. She was allowed by mistake to go herself to fetch it. She found tlie ring and came 
back. When the rubbing on of the paste began, almost at the very sight of the paste, she fell 
into convulsions. For two or three days the fits came back at intervals. Her mother heai'd 
of a good exorcist and took Hira to see him. The power of tlie exorcist forced the spirit in 
the girl to speak. * I am the spirit of a Sidi,’ he said. * I am a gnome half a span high. I saw 
this girl when she went for the nose-ring. I liked her. I noticed neither yellow clothes nor 
yellow paste to keep me off. I took possession of her.* ” “ Yes,” says another of the cider ladies, 
** and Miriam Hasan of Mahim, with her new ideas, was looking about her just before the paste 
was put on. She fell in a fit. She had looked into the tamarind tree in front of the house 
and the jinn who lived in the tamarind tree had seen her looking and took possession of her. 
It was long before they could get the jinn to confess and leave her . . . .” During the 

spirit laden days of Dasara or Diw&li no careful Mnsalman mother lets a child out of doors 
without a yellow lemon in his pocket. A Bombay inspector, a Surat Musalman, going his 
rounds after dark on Dlw^li eve, felt something bob against his legs. He tried with his hand 
and found that the dear house-mother had dropped a lemon into each tail-pocket. Most Hindus 
oi Western India make yellow the bodies of the bride and bridegroom by rubbing them with 
•iurmeric. Among most high-class Hindus the bride's cloth, or vadhuvastra^ is always yellow, 
aud the hanlcans, or marriage wristlets, tied round the wrists of the bride and bridegroom have 
generally inside of them a piece of turmeric root and a betcl-nut. Before a thread-girding, 
Ihe Brahman hoy is x'ubbed with yellow, and among several classes, when a girl comes of age, 
.she is covered with yellow clothes, or is rubbed with turmeric. That it is the yellow colour, 
not the turmeric, that is valued, is shewn by the fact that several classes use yellow eaith 
instead of turmeric. The Vaishnava use of yellow earth, known as gop^-cliandan^ or milk-maid’s 
.^.andalwood, seems based on the belief that yellow scares spirits. That this is not because yellow 
is a festive colour, is proved by the practice of marking the face and chest of the dead with lines 
of yellow. The explanation that the object is to drive away spirits is supported by the belief 
among some Hindus that spirits fear yellow. When th^y re-thatch their houses at the begin- 
ning of the rains, the Marillha Hindus of the K6iikan give the thatcher a bundle of cloth, in which 
are tied turmeric, marking nuts, an iron nail, and rice, to lay on the roof peak or ridge, that the 
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lightning may see them and flee. In the Kohkan, some Hindu motliers in child-bed tie a 
piece of turmeric round their neck to keep ofl* evil spirits, and continue to v’ear it for a year.^o 
At a Dekban Kunbi's wedding yellow lines are drawn on the cloth, which is held between the 
boy and the girl,^^* and at a Dekhan Ramtjsi's wedding yellow rice is thrown over the bride and 
bridegroom 31 Kanara Liiigayats tie tuimeric roots lound the wrists of the bride and 
bridegroom-32 Jn. ShftUipur, Komti women, rub their faces with turmeric powder.33 In 
Kanara, Havig Brahman women, when in full dress, colour with turmeric paste the parts 
of the body which remain uncovered.^^ In the Karnsitak, among the MAdhava Brahmans, before 
marriage and thread- girding, the chief relations are rubbed with turmeric and bathed in 
warm water.®® The Kh&nds gird their head-man with a necklace of yellow thread, 3® and the’, 
bind a yellow thread round the bride and bridegroom’s necks and sprinkle their faces with 
turmeric,®^ The Hos and Muudas of South-West Bengal anoint the dead with oil and tui- 
meric.®® The Qonds tie a yellow thread round the wrist of the bride and bridegroom,®® On 
the fifth day after a birth the Gonds call women and rub them with turmeric.^® The Hindu 
sannydst wears yellow clothes. Among fire-worshipping Persians a yellow dog with four eye-likt' 
spots, or a white dog with yellow ears drives off the pollution spirit>2 The Persians held gold 
to be the purest metal; one washing cleaned a gold dish, a silver dish wanted six.^® Burman 
womea,.aud some Barman men, rub a sw^eet sh'aw -coloured powder on their clieeks.^^ Among 
the Malays, no one but the king may wear yellow.^® The road along which the emperor of China 
passes in bridal procession is covered with yellow cloths.^® The LAnia of Thibet wears a lon*^ 
yellowish robe.*^^ At the spring-ploughing festival in China, a husbandman wearing a yellow coat 
goes before the plough/® In China, when a person is sick w ilh headache or fever, the enchanter 
writes with a red pencil on a yellow paper, burns the paper and gives the ashes to the sick man 
to drink.^® At a Buddhist funeral ia Japan, women in mourning wear yellow clothes.®® In the 
Fiji Islands, vermilion and turmeric are rubbed on the faces and bosoms of wives, who are Idlleti 
to accompany their dead husbands.®^ The people of Melville Island daub themselves with 
yellow/3 The Wagogos of East Africa wear yellow wristlets of goat skin to keep off spirits.®® 
The Mexicans stained the successful wariior yellow,®^ and at Mexican festivals the people painted 
their faces yellow.®® Greek virgins, at the fifth yearly sacrifice to Diana, wore yellow gowns, 
though, with this exception, to wear any coloured dress at a festival was against the law.®® 1 n 
Greece pills made of yellow silk and live spiders are believed to cure ague,®^ The pedestal of 
the Guardian of Ulster in Ireland w'as a golden yellow stone.®® In Middle Age England gold 
rings were worn to cure patients suffering from the attacks of evil spirits.'"^® 

Hed. — On almost all great Hindu occasions x’ed or vermilion, Tcunlcu, is used along with 
yellow turmeric. Hindu women, whose husbands are alive, mark their brows with red powder. 
In Thanu, when a high-class Hindu woman goes to visit a neighbour, at the close of her visil 
her brow is marked with red.®® In the Dekhan, the Chitpfivan bridegroom’s face is marked 
with black and red.®^ The Poona Uchlias, in preparing the oil for the ordeal caldron, paiiii 
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red and yellow both the oil-mill and the ballock that works it.<® Dekhan Ramdsis mb the 
bridegroom’s foot with red powder, and Gnjarfit Muhammadans, when the bride enters her 
husband’s house for the first time, kill a goat, and mark the soles of the bride’s feet with its blood.®* 
In Poona, at a wedding dinner, the place for each guest is marked with lines of red powder.®® 
At a Dekhan Kunbi’s wedding, when the boy is seated outside of the girl’s house, Brdhmans 
draw red lines on the walls.®® Some Dekhan Kunbis paint gaudy pictures and stripes of 
colour on their houses to keep off the evil eye.®? The dome of the TdrkSSwar temple at 
Nasik is ooloui-ed red and white.®® The*E:omtis of Shdlitpur, on the fifth day after a birth, wash 
the cot, and paint it with red and white lines.®® In the Karnatak, all clothes given away as 
presents are rubbed with red powder. Some Belganm Brahmans have their houses painted 
with alternate stripes of white and red.™ In Nagar, the pile of pots at the comers of the square, 
in which Gujarat Brahmans are mai-ried, are striped rod and white.’* The Bedars, or Biadai-s, of 
Dbarwtlr smeartheir bodies with red, white and yellow earth.’® The Gavandls of Bijapur throw 
rod-coloured rice over the bride and bridegroom.’® Tho Boni-Isra’ils of Western India redden 
the bridegroom’s hands and feet with henna.’* At MalSr marriages the bridegroom marks the 
bride’s brow with red.’® Among the Gonds, at the P61a festival, the bullocks and driver's are 
covered with red,’® and this reddening is part of the P6ia festival in many parts of Western India. 
On the sixth day after a birth the Gonds mark the ground with vei-milion.” Red powder is 
perpetually thrown at Gond weddings.’® In Bengal, as in Bombay and other parts of India, on the 
Phaigun fullmoon,’® the Hindus drench each other with red water.®® The village stones, or 
h imhalla, of Mysore, are painted in vertical lines red and white.®* The Gfmapatias, a sect of 
Hindus, mark their brows with red minium.®® Formerly in Burma,®® no one but the king could 
use vermilion. Similarly, when a Bnrman prince was executed, he was tied in a red velvet bag 
and drowned in a river.®* Red cloth is used at Chinese weddings.®® Children in China, at tie 
festival of Middle Heaven, have their foreheads and navels marked with vei-milion to keep off evil 
spirits.®® In the Andaman Islands, ■sipZa, or red oxide of iron, mixed with the fat of pigs or 
turtles, is applied to the body as an ornament or to cure disease.®’ Some tribes in North 
Australia cover themselves with red earth.®® The Melville islanders, when in mourning, paint 
their bodies red or white.®* Hottentot women mark sacred stones and cairns with red ochre.®® 
In Madagascar, Hova women stain their nails red.®* The Gallas of East Africa anoint 
themselves with oil and red ochre.®® The Bongos of the White Nile apply red ochre to 
wounds as reducent and antiseptic.*® Red and yellow are the gi-eat colours at the 
Dahomey court.®* In South Africa, the chief’s wife covers herself with oil and red ochre.®® 
Dr. Livingstone noticed in South Africa an idol with marks of red ochre and 
white pipe clay,®* Some tribes in South Africa smear themselves with fat and ochre 
to keep out the influence of the sun by day and of cold by night.®’ The Muhammadan 
women of Norih-West Africa stain their hands and feet red with henna.®® The Dakotas of 
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America paint the dead with vermilion or red earth.®® Mexican warriors smeared their bodies 
with bright paint. Greek girls had their toe and finger nails rose-tipped to keep spirits 
from coming in,^ 


Black, — Spirits fear black, particularly lamp-black. Hindu women commonly use 
lamp-black to anoint their eyes and lamp-black is sometimes applied to cure itch.® When a 
Hindu woman takes a young child out of doors, she marks its cheeks with lamp-black to 
keep off the Evil Eye. The Vaish^ava marks his brow with an up-and-down line of lamp-black, 
or angaVi as a guard against spirits. The black marks in tattooing are admitted by Gujarat 
BMls to have the power of scaring spirits, and it seems to be its power of marking black that 
gives its holiness to the marking-nut. The special value of jet as an ornament seems to have 
been due to its power over spirits.®’ The use of jet and of other forms of black clothing and 
ornament in mourning was apparently because black was able to shield the wearer from 
spirits. So also, perhaps, the Buddhists, Jains and Vaishnavas colour their gods black. The 
.SsrAvak bridegroom in Gujarat wears a black silk-thread round his right ankle. In Gujarat^ 
^luhammadan women, before taking a child ont, mark its feet, cheeks and palms with black 
to keep off evil spirits,^ and to ward o£E the Evil Eye they put a bit of charcoal into milk/ 
The Poona Halalkhors, as a part of the wedding ceremony, blacken the bride and bridegroom’s 
teeth ® Hindu lying-in women in the Dekhan sometimes rnb their teeth with black 
dentifrice. Black thread and black nuts are hnng round a Dekhan Kunbi child’s neck, to 
help it to hold up its head.^ Among the Ahmednagar Kolis,'to keep off the Evil Eye» 
the child’s eyes are marked with soot.® In DharwAr, Liiigayat women blacken their 
teeth.® The Vaishuava sect-mark for men is an up-and-down black mark with a red 
water-like circle of turmeric and cement. Eauarese women blacken their teeth with 
.antimony. 1® Among BijApnr Brahmans, on the fourth day after a marriage, when the bride 
and bridegroom arc making ready to go to the boy’s house, the girl’s mother goes to the 
house-shrine, and, holding a tray with a burning lamp over her head, walks five times round 
the marriage guardian. As she walks, her brother holds a sword above the flame. When the 
fifth turn is ended, the soot is scraped off the sword blade, and it is spotted over the boy’s and 
girl's faces/^ The Bijapur LingA.yatKumbhars mark the bride and bridegroom’s brows with soot 
to keep off the evil eye/® Karnatak Brahmans, in thread-girding, blacken the boy’s eye-lids,^® and 
among Karnatak Muhammadans, when a man is attacked with severe fever, a black cloth, black 
grain, and a black hen are waved round the man and taken out to a river side. The black 
hen is possessed by the fever-spirit, and is allowed to go into the jungle. Arab and Persian women 
make a black circle round the eye.^^ According to the ancient Persians of the Sipasian faith, 
Saturn was a black stone, his temple was black, and his ministrants negroes, who were clad 
in blne.^® Women in Central Asia used to blacken their teeth.^® In Burma, at the fish festival, 
some boys walk with their faces chalked, and others with their faces sooted.^^ Japanese girls 
at marriage blacken their teeth/® Women in the Philippine Islands blacken their teeth. '^® 
The Motus of New Guinea, when in mourning, blacken their whole body.®® In Central Africf ? 
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after the wife’s death, the husband for two and half years wears a thick daub of chai'coal paste 
over his face; widows wear a blackened band of dry banyan leaf round the forehead.^i 
Lamp-black and oil are applied to their eyes by Msuahili women in East Africa,^^ 
Among the Colerado JSTorth American Indians mourners cover their faces with black paint®* 
la Mediaeval Europe, black oxen and black cows wei‘c specially valued as sacrificial animals.®^ 
Russian women wear black in mourning.®® The Germans pub black cummin seed in a babels 
cradle before its christening to keep o£E evil spirits.®® Sir W. Scott found beads of coral 
with bones and ashes in a burial urn in a cairn at Liddesdale in Scotland.®^ In Scotland 
a thread of black wool with nine knots cures a sprain.®® When a death happens in a Devon- 
shire house, some crape or other black stuff is tied to the hive, or the bees die.®® The 
practice has its root iu the belief that the dead will come back and will go into the bees, unless 
he be scared by black. So it was held that to find treasure, that is, to scare the fiends which 
guard and hide the treasure, the seeker should use a black he-goat and a black hen.®® 

White, — White is the ghostly colour, and whitewash is much used in the worship of the 
rural and early gods. Siva, the lord of spirits, is white.^^ The Lingayats smear the brow with 
white ashes.*® To keep the Evil Bye from blighting a crop, the Dekhan Kutibi sets in his field a 
white pot at the end of a pole.** Among most Brahmanic Hindus the wedding dress is white. 
According to Dr. Buchanan the people of North Kanara wash their houses with a white clay 
called manUy that is, earth from Mount Jaydi, which they mix with the ashes of mudili bark.^'t 
Some Karnatak Brahmans, in the thi'ead-girding ceremony, cover with chalk the outside of a 
copper vessel, into which they entice the boy*s special guardian.*® The Burmese king 
has a white throne, a white umbrella, and a white elephant.*® In China, at a Buddhist priest’s 
funeral, all present wear white waist-bands.*^ On her coronation day. Queen Ilanavalona I. 
of Madagascar bad her brow marked with white clay.*® The people in the outlying parts 
of Nubia, when they suddenly saw Burkhardt, said ; — “ Save us from the devil,”*® White 
horses and snow-white pigs were considered inviolable in Medissval Europe.^® The Russian babe, 
after baptism, is clad in wbite.^^ In the early Christian Church in Ireland and Scotland, white 
was the baptism colour.^® Pennant (1800) in his Tour thromjh South Wales, p. 28, noticing 
the whitening of the houses, says: — This custom, which we observed to be so universally 
followed from the time we entered Glamorganshire, made me curious enough to inquire into its 
origin. It was entirely due to superstition, the good people thinking that by means of this 
general whitening they shut the door of their houses against the devil.”^* In England, at the 
funerals of unmarried persons of both sexes, as well as of infants, the scarves, hat-bands and 
gloves given as mourning used to be wbite.^^ White is an unlucky colour for English kings, 
Charles the Pirst was crowned in white.^® In ancient times, in England, people used 
to raise the devil by making a white circle with chalk, setting an old hat in the centre of the 
circle, and repeating the Lord’s Prayer>® 

Comb. — Among high-class Hindus in Bombay, when a girl comes of age, her lap is filled 
with fruit, rice, betel-nuts and leaves, and a comb.^7 Among the Beni-Isia’il coming of age and 
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pregnanoy rites, the first rite is to comb the girl’s hair.* *• ® The Siiihalese wear a comb in 
their hair. The Papuans of North Guinea wear a bamboo comb in their hair with a cloth 
hanging from the points of the comb like a flag.*® The comb was considered a sacred emblem 
in pre-Christian times, and was often used in divination. In Christian days it preserved so 
much of its sanctity that we find a comb mentioned among the appliances needed at a solemn 
High Mass, especially when sung by a Bishop. Some sacred combs were of ivory, some were 
plain, some were adorned with elaborate carving, oven gemmed with precious stones. A list of 
sacred combs is given by Dr. Rock as having belonged to St. Cuthbert, St. Neot, St. Dunstan 
and other Saints. Various combs were long preserved at Durham, Canterbury, Glastonbury 
and other holy minsters. At Thefcford, in the church of St. Sepulchre, may still be seen the 
comb of St. Thomas, the martyr of Canterbury, and at Duiham the comb that was found inside 
St. Cutliberfc’s coffiu.°® 

Coral. — In Gujarat, a coral ring is worn to keep off the evil influence of the sun. The 
Poona Vaidus, an early tribe of wild doctors, wear coral necklaces.®^ Fravdl bJiasma, or coral 
ashes, is a Hindu medicme.®^ The Lepchas of Darjeeling wear a profusion of mock coral and 
coloured heads.®-* In Bengal, coral is touched by mourners when they are purified.^* Barbosa 
in 1514, noticed that Hindu womeu in Vijayadurg wore five strings of coral round their arms.®® 
Ooi*al and torboiso-shell are worn as ornaments by the Andaman Islanders.®® Arab women, in 
North-West Africa, wear long strings of coral i*ound their iiecks,®^ Coral is worn on the 
neck in Nubia.®® The South Central African diviner holds a white coral in his hand.®® Coral 
keeps off fear,®® A coral worn round a child’s neck helps it to cut its teeth. It is an amulet 
against fascination. According to a Latin work (1536) witches say that coral keeps 
lightning, whirlwinds, tempests and storms from ships and houses. In England, coral was 
used as an amulet against epilepsy.®® 

Cross. — In many parts of the world, long before it became a Christian symbol, the 
cross had a magio or spirit-scaring power. Its presence on early remains shews that, from 
the thirteenth century before Christ, the cross was a common and favourite ornament or shape in 
Asia Minor, Greece, Italy, Central Europe, the British Islands, Skandiuavia, and Iceland. Besides 
the even -limbed Greek cross and the shafted Roman cross, two forms of cross have been held in 
widespread honour as lucky or talismanio. These are the ring -topped cross or crux ansata 
of Egypt, Asia Minor and Chaldea, and the guarded cross, the gammadion or svastika, of 
Skandinavia, Central Europe, the Caucasus, India, Tibet, China and Japan. At present, with 
no trace of connection with any of the higher religions, the sign of the cross is held to be lucky 
andascarer of evil sphdts by many of the lower classes in India, in Ashantee and other parts of 
Africa, and in North and South America.®^ Spirits fear crossed lines. So, to keep off sickness, 
the Masalarus, a class of Dharwar beggars, brand with a red-hot needle their new-born babes 
with the form of the cross.®* The triStlla, or trident, is one of the weapons of feva, the lord 
of spiiits.®® At the ear-boring ceremony among the Belgaum G&savis, the teacher, who performs 
the ceremony, begins by setting a trident in the ground and worshipping it.®® The Bijapur 
Lamanis mark the backs of the bride and bridegroom with a turmeric cross. The Suryavamsi 
LSds of Bijapur mark with a cross the cloth that is held between the bride and bridegroom.®® 
The Bijapur Gavandis have a yellow cross in Ihc centre of the cloth which is held between the 
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bride andbridgi'oom.®® The Bljapnr BedarSj before marriage, draw a red -powder crops, hi the 
lacky or svasiih shape, on a white slieet.^® Among the Roman Catliolicsof Kaiiara, at baptism, 
the priest signs the child’s head and breast with the sign of the cross.^i The Leklian Ramosip, 
at a marriage, spread on the ground a square of -wheat and do illet grains, and divide it into four 
by two lines dra-wn from opposite corners.^- Tiie s-vastik, or end-gnarded cross, liolds the first 
place among Jain lucky marks. Gujarat Jains, or ‘ISravaks, on marriage days draw lucky 
crosses on the shaven heads of children. A i‘cd circle, witli a svasiilu in the centre, is maiked on 
the place where the family gods are ko^^t.^^ Jews are said to have marked the brow with 

the taUt or T cross, to socuro safety.^^ Certain Egyptian amulets were marked with a cross. 
The Chinese set iron tridents on the tops of tlieir houses lo keep off evil ppirits, and place 
them on the tafCrails of ships to ward off evil.^® Chinese spirits write with a T-slinped planclictte 
made of poach wood.^^ In the expedition despatched by the Emperor Maurice to assist Cliosroe 
11. against Behrfim (A. D. 600), General Narses sent to Constan-linoplo some Tiirks taken as 
prisoners wdio bore, marked on their forehead, the sign of the cross. The emperor inquired 
wliy bai’bariaiis boro this token. They said that once, during a virulent pestilence, certain 
Christians had persuaded their mother’s to prick a cross on the foreheads of their children .^5 
In the Hawaii and other islands^® the ground floor of some of the temples was shaped like a 
cross. According to Hahn, the Ilotteutois (1600-1700) -went into caves and said prayers, raising 
their eyes to heaven, while one makes the mark of the cross on the other’s forehoad.^^ The 
cross is a common symbol in South America.®^ Constantine’s cross standard, the Lribarum, -was 
a Roman cavalry standard, a long pole with a cross beam or silken veil Lung [from its end.®® 
In Europe, in the Middle Ages, the cross was supposed to restore life.®® A cross is worn round 
the neck by all Russians night and day. It is also hung in cradles.®'*' The Russian priest 
crosses the child over its brow, lips, and breast.®® At a Homan Catholic baptism the 
cross is signed eight times on the adult’s ears, eyes, nostrils, mouth, heart, and shoulders, 
aud thrice iu the air.®® Tho Germans believe that on the three nights of Yule a cross 
should he made on stable doors, or the horses will be fairy-riddcii.®^ According to Grimm 
the belief that -witches and devils shun the cross is the reason why so many crosses are seen on 
German doors on the first night in May, According to Count D’Alviella,®® in Flemish 
Brabant, a whitewash cross saves a wall from lightning, and guards the inmates from fire and 
sickness. Whitewash wall crosses are common in Belgaum and other parts of Western 
India to keep off sickness and the effects of the Evil Eye. The German peasant used to plough 
a cross into each corner of his field, and, to guard unchi-istened obildren against elf or devil, 
a cross was hung over the cradle.®® Saint Teresa, the great Spanish »Saint (3 540), seeing 
the devil in a vision, put him to flight by making the sign of the cross. Charlemagne, of France 
aud Germany, retained among his symbols of rule the cross which from time immemorial served 
in all countries as a magic symbol, significant of power over the elements, especially over 
water,®® Among the Roman Catholics, at the beginning of the confirmation ceremony, the 
Bishop signs himself with the cross.®^ At baptism the priest makes a sign of the cross, and 
says: — “Satan, fly; behold God, great and mighty, draweth near.”®® The signing of the 
cross in consecrating salt at baptism is expressly said to be made to exorcise the evil spirit ont 
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of the salt.®® That the object of signing the cross is to scare the devil, is again shewn in the 
Romaa Catholic baptism, where the priest says: — “ And this sign of the holy cross, which 
we make upon his forehead, do thou, accursed devil, never dare to violate.’ Similarly, the 
baptismal sign of the cross is said to bo made that Christ may take possession.®® A Homan 
Catholic should make the sign of the cross as soon as he awakes,®® according to the rule, “ when 
you awake defend yourself (that is, from the lagging spirits of night) with the sign of the 
cross. In the Litany the Cross is called the Terror of Demons.®® The black rood or 
black cross of St. Margaret worked wonders.®® The Royal English Sceptre has a cross, and 
a Maltose diamond cross is used in the coronation of the English kings.i If, after supper on 
Christmas Eve, a girl shakes out the table cloth at a cross-way, a man w'ill meet her and give 
her good even. Her husband will be of the same height and figure.^ In the north of England, 
the bride’s maids at night cross the bride’s stockings.® The following lines occur in Scott's 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, Voh JI. p. 16 : — 

That his patron’s cross might over him wave, 

And scare the fiends from the wizard’s grave.” 

The widespread worship of the cross, to which these examples bear witness, seemsto belong 
to two main stages : — (a) The worship of crossed lines as in itself a lucky evil-scaring 
shape ; (b) the worship of the cross as the symbol of a guardian. The earlier view of the 
luckiness of crossed lines is the Indian (perhaps, is the Brabant) village idea that a whitewash 
cross guards a wall : this is the value of the cross on the Ashantee bronze and on the religious 
gourd-drum both of North and of South America. The same value may be supposed to lie 
at the root of the early cross worship in Asia Minor and Europe. Besides this early worship 
of crossed lines as a spirit-controlling picture, the use of the cross as a guardian-symbol was 
widespread before its adoption by the Christians. In India the favourite ciid-guardcd cross is 
called svastiha, meaning “it is well” ; in China the cross is a symbol of life ; in Japan it is a 
sign of luck ; among the Phoenicians and the Israelites the tan^ or headless cross, was a sign of 
life and health ; in Germany and in early America the hammer-shaped cross was a sign of ferti- 
lity. This widespread agreement between the meaning of the cross as a symbol audits moaning 
as a picture of crossed lines seems to shew that the early belief that the cross shape has a spirit- 
soaring value aided its adoption by the later religions as a guardian symbol. Its form, into 
which so many meanings might be breathed, helped its popularity. Till late-born Islam, with 
the doubtful exception of the religion of Zoroaster, few of the higher religions have failed to 
adopt the cross as a worshipful symbol. Among the high pre-Christian religions Sun-worship 
so thoroughly accepted the cross as a symbol of the guardiuu Sun that Count D'Alviella, in 
his Migration of Symhols, rests satisfied with tracing the cross to a sun-symbol. The examples 
given above shew a worship of crossed lines that passes back into beliefs earlier and coarser 
than the refinements of sun-symbolism. That the good luck, or spirit-controlling power, of 
crossed lines is older than its guardian influence as a sun-symbol is shewn by the use of the 
cross as a symbol of the moon and of so many other guardians besides the sail, that the cross 
has been supposed to be a general sign of divinity.^ 

The question remains : — If the virtue of the cross has its origin, not in the fact that it is 
the symbol of some great guardian but because of the demon-ruling influence of a picture of 
crossed lines, to what is the demon-ruling power in crossed lines due ? The explanation seems 
to he the early and still widespread belief that spirits haunt the crossings of roads. In many 
parts of Western India, even in Bombay City, in the early morning, may be found at the cross- 
ings of roads a basket with cocoa kernel, flowers, an egg, red powder and oil, into which some 
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iiarassing' demon or some disease fiend lias been coaxed or scared out of its human lodging*, and 
set at the nearest meeting of roads as both a spirit hannt and a prison, from which the spirit 
cannot escape to return and vex his victim. At many Gujarat cross roads, especially where the 
crossing takes the shape of a trident, or trisCda, a small shidue is built to shelter the local 
spirits. In Ratnagiri, the spirit to whom the shrine is raised at the chotj^ or cross-road, is the 
chogoMr^ or dohdrya, that is, the master of ceremonies, or the lord of the spirits, whose haunt is 
the road crossing. So in Catholic Christian villages, both in Western India and in Europe, 
except where it marks the site of some murder or of some special escape, the road-side cross is 
a chogchdr, or crossing-master, set there to keep in order the spirits who haunt cross-ways. 
Till lately the English suicide was buried with a stake driven through his body wlioro three roads 
met. What is the sense of this special burial ? The sense is that the spirit of the suicide, 
leaving the body in auger and at the same time suddenly and so in full power, was a special 
source of danger. The stake was driven through the body to lay the body and prevent it 
walking, Cross-i'oads were chosen as the burial place, because fi’om the crossing of roads no 
spirit can escape. The road is a S 2 )irlb haunt. So Roman tombs lino Roman streets. Travellers 
going in fear, their minds full of ghosts, see something pass and disa^jpoar. No where do 
so many visions disappear as at a cross way: therefore no idaee iin 2 )risons spirits so elfectivoly 
ns a cross way. The adaptations, by which the early idea that cross roads are spirit haunts has 
been altered to meet the requirements of the higher faiths, is a iiotabio exaiu 2 )le of the great 
religious law of meaning -raising, the law by which wit breathes into old bohefs a meaning that 
enables the earlier rite to continue in keeping with higlier cunJiiioiis. The Cliinese raise the 
original j)ictare of cross- ways into a symbol of the fourfold division of the earth; the Assyrian 
into the main directions of space, a symbol of the god Ann : the Argentines into a symbol of the 
Wind, and the Mexicans into a symbol of the Rain; the Sun- worshipper into a symbol of the 
Sun, whose beams ray to the ends of the heavens : finally, as Count D’Alviella notices,^ to 
the Christian the cross is a symbol of the latest phase of the deop-seatod worsliipfulness of 
the guardian, the redemption of the world by the voluntary sacnfice of a God. Or, as Justin 
Martyr® still more enthusiastically cries : — “The sign of the cross is impressed on the whole of 
Nature. Hardly a craftsman fails to use the figure of the cx*oss among his tools. The cross forms 
a part of man himself when he raises his arms in prayer/^ Count D’Alviella has probably suc- 
cessfully proved that the guarded cross, the gammadion of the Greeks, the svasUka of the 
Hindus, is especially a sun, cross. Themme year (A. D. 323) — which saw Constantine the Great 
turn the laharum, a Roman cavalry standard, into the imperial sign of the cross, saw the same 
Constantine dedicate the first day of the week to Apollo and call it Dies Solis or Sunday, 
Three years later (A. D. 326) saw the finding of the true cross by Helena, Constantine’s 
mother, and the beginning of the miraculous difEusion of its fragments over Europe. Still 
this is the end, not the beginning, of the history of the sign of the cross. As a sun-symbol, 
the lines in the gammadion or svastiJea, at right angles to the ends of the cross limbs, are 
explained as representing the speed with which the sun runs his daily race through the 
heavens. In spitl of the suitableness of this explanation, the original object of drawing lines 
across the limb-ends seems to have been, not the addition of speed to a sun-symbol, but 
to increase the spirit controlling power of crossed lines by guarding the points of exit, 
and so preventing the escape of the imprisoned spirit. No example can be quoted 
to prove the use of the end line as a prison bar. Still, in the higher phase of the idea of crossed 
lines, as a means of housing and caring for a guardian, the lines across the limb-ends preserve 
the original meaning of guards and become devices to protect the housed guardian from the 
attacks of wandering or of rival fiends. With this slight raising of their meaning, the root idea 
of the guarded cross ends remains in certain Hindu ceremonies, where a.n enclosing belt of 
svastilcas, forming a barrier to the entrance of wandering or rival spiidts, leaves a central area 
of safety, which is called Nandyavarta, that is, Nandi the lucky one’s house. The same idea of 
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sheltering a guardian by placing it in the centre of an end-guarded cross occurs in a Cretan 
coin,^ where a central crescent moon is surrounded by a cross-shaped fret or labyrinth. 
So the end-guarding motive of the soasUIca works into the fret and the fret is developed into the 
meander maze, or labyrinth, with which in so many ceremonies the Hindus are careful to sur- 
round their gaardians. That the connection between the end-guarded cross and the guardian 
fret is not solely Indian is shewn by two remarks in the Migration of Symbols: one (p. 42) 
suggesting that the svastika, or Nandi-house, is a form of labyrinth, which, in the manner 
of a Greek meander, may be connected with a gammadion; the other (p. 83) noticing that the 
fret, or svastihi, is associated with the meander in the New World, as well as in the Old. 

Crown. — Tbe crown is a guardian. So Saul wore his crown in battle,® and most Hindu 
biddes and bridegrooms in Western India, at their wedding, wear wedding coronets called 
hashings, or brow-horns. Egyptian crowns were adorned with figures of lions and bulls, 
branches of trees and representations of flames.® The early Egyptians nsed feathers in making 
crowns.^® The Jewish high-priest wore a crown, or a gold band round the crown, with the 
words Holiness to Jehovah, *’1^ A crown of gold topped the Jewish ark,^2 crowns were 
worn at Jewish weddings.^® A holy crown was set on the top of Aaron’s mitre.^^ The crowns 
found by Sohliemann at Troy are on the heads of the dead.^® Formerly, crowns used to be 
made of the following sacred leaves, clover, oak, strawberry, roses and lilies.^® Among the 
Cimbri, the priests went to the prisoners, crowned them, and cut their throats.^^ The imperial 
diadem at Rome was a broad white fillet studded with pearls.^® The Romans had olive crowns. One 
form of radiated crown worn by the later Roman emperors was the same as the crowns worn by 
the gods.'^® Roman, high priests wore crowns of olive leaves, or ears of corn and gold. According 
to Pliny, the Romans made crowns of violets and roses. They wore crowns, not only in hononring 
the gods and the lares, bub also at funerals.^® Among the Greeks, as well as among the Romans, 
crowns were placed at the door of the house where a child was born. In Athens the crown was 
of olive leaves ; in Rome it was of laurel or ivy.^^ Roman Catholic Bishops put on the mitre 
when they go to co In Russia, and formerly in England, crowns were worn at weddings.^ 

King Alfred’s crown had two little bells.^^ In England, in 1420, a crown was home on a 
cushion in the front of the army.^® Henry the Seventh, before putting on Edward’s crown, had 
it sprinkled with holy water, and censed.3® James the Fifth of Scotland was presented with a 
hat blessed by Pope Clement on Christmas Eve, that it might strike fear into Henry the 
Eighth27 

Dancing. — Dancing is a phase of spirit' worship. The excitement of dancing makes 
the dancera tempting lodging alike for the unhoused spirit, the familiar, and the early guardian 
The early tribes of ludia are great dancers. In Western India, among the early tribes who are 
fondest of dancing, are K61is, Bhils, Kutkaris, Thakurs and Yarlis. These early tribe 
hold their dances, especially in the month of Aivin,®® during the Divall holidays. In Thana 
during the Divsili in October and the Holi holidays in April, K61i and Yarll servants dance at the 
houses of their employers. In Bombay, K61i and Kunbi women are called by Prabhus to dance 
before the goddess Gavri.^® 

Among the Marath/iS the worship of the chief goddess of the Dekhan, Tulja BhavS.ni, is 
celebrated by a set of dancing devotees, called GondhMis, whose leader becomes possessed by 
the goddess. The details of the ceremonies connected with the dance are interesting, A high 
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stool is covered with a black cloth. On the cloth thirty-six pinches of rice are dropped in a 
heapi and turmeric and red powder is mixed with the lieap,^® On the coloured rice-heap a 
copper vessel, filled with milk and water, is set, that the goddess may come and take her abode 
in it. In the month of the pot betel leaves are laid, and on the betel leavob a cocoaiiat is set/^* 
Five torches are lighted and given to five men of the house, who walk round the stool five 
times, shouting Amba Bhavani.^^ Then the music plays, and tlie dancer dances and sings in 
front of the goddess.33 Jt ends with a waving of torches round the g(jddcss’ face. The object is 
to win the goddess’ favour by driving away spirits from her. If she is pleased, she can control 
the bands of spirits. 


Among the Madhavas and other DSsasfcha Brahmans the gondhdl is performed at theit' 
thread ceremonies, maiTiages and pregnancies. Other castes perform the (juudhdl at marriages 
only. At the marriage of Govardhan Brfihmana in Poona the boy and girl are seated on the 
shoulders either of their maternal uncles or of servants, and their carrici*s perform a frantic 
dance.3^ The Ravals, or Nath, beggai*s in Ahmednagar have a j/iendf/, or war-danco, at their 
weddings.3® A gondhdl dance in honour of Tulja Bhavani is performed by Bel gaum Salis at 
weddings.3® Among the Patv%ara of Belgauni no wedding is complete without its gCnidhdi 
dance.3^ In Belganm, every Thursday, dancing girls dance before Asad Khan’s toiub.^s The 
NAmdev Sbimpis of NAgar, during the wedding ceremony, perform the jAewda dance when their 
maternal uncles lift the boy and girl on their shoulders and dance, beating each other with wheat 
cakes.3® In the Koiikan, on Gokulashthami day in August, cowherds cover tliemselvcs with dust 
and catching one another’s hands dance and shout the name of the god Q 6 vine! The Asiida- 
rns, a class of Dharwar Madigars, dance before and abuse the goddess DayAmavii during 
her fair.^i Though the higher class Hindus of Western India seldom dance, GnjarAt 
Vanis and Bhatias, occasionally dance in honour of Krish^, Similarly, pious and staunch 
worshippers of the god Siva, at the end of their worship, dance before the god, who is 
specially fond of dancing and singing. At Pandharpur oii the ranga or pleasure stone, 
devout pilgrims dance, singing Vith6bA’s praises.^^ Among the KirantJs of the Nepfil 
frontier exorcists dance.^® The Santals have a dance much like Krishna’s rdsM The KhAnds 
married and unmarried, are great daucers.^5 The Haius, Hayas, or Vayas of Bengal celebrate 
curious arm-locked dances.^® In Bengal, on the bright fourteenth of Phalgun (March) people 
dance, sing and revel.^^ On the fifth of Magh (February), at Sarasvati’s festival in Bengal, 
students dance naked and commit indecencies The festival of Jagad MAtru, the mother 
of the world, is a scene of much merry-making and indecency. People dance naked, and say 
that dancing is the way to heaven « la Bengal, during the DurgA festival, dancing girls ai^ 
called to dance in houses where the goddess is worshipped.^o In Ooorg, at a yearly festival 
a Brahman dances before the idol shrine with a brass image of Isvara on his head.w The 
Ooorgs are fond of dancing. They perform the deoarakahe, or stick-dance, in honour' of Bha- 
gavaia..®2-83 Barbosa (A.D. 1514) was much struck with the dancing girls of Vijayanagar. They 
were great dancers, like enchantresses playing and singing. Some thousands of them were in the 
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pay of the king, and went to war.®‘l In the procession of teachers, or guru^, in South India, 
dancing girls take part, singing indecent songs, and making indecent movements.^s Amon^ 
the Hindus of Southern India, no religious cerenaony or festival is thought to be performed with 
requisite order or magnificence unless it is accompanied by dancing. Every great temple lui« 
its set of dancers.®® The Hindus consider dancing a form of devotion.®^ The Shilnars of 
Tinnevelly are famous dancers. They begin slowly and growing by degrees excited, they glare, 
leap, and snort bill they lose self-control and believe they are possessed by a spirit.®® The possessed 
dancers of Ceylon closely resemble those of Tinnevelly.®® According to Maurice, tlie Indian is 
used to perform a circular dance in honour of the sun.®® In Burma, dancing is a favourite 
mode of welcoming an official.®^ The Bur man oeasionally dances on his way to the pagoda in 
a hideously solemn tone of mind.®^ The Buddhist priests dance,* whirling wildly among the 
round tables placed in front of the goddess of mercy.®® Dancing* to the light of large basket 
torches is common in Japanese temples.®^ In Japan, sacred dances are held in honour of the 
goddess Ise, when girls dance holding a branch of the sahahxi in their hands.®® At Australiui^ 
dances, or carobarres, each dancer carries a staffed animal on liis back.®® Dancing is common 
among West Australians.®^ Dr. Livingstone says of the South Africans, wdien people ask 
the name of a tribe, they say : — “ What do you dance ?*’®® Dancing among South Africans 
accompanied by loud shouting.®® Dancers among the Arsauins of Morocco cut the body till 
blood fiows.^®® The Hottentots have a reed dance, which they per ft>rm in front of any high 
stranger who comes to their village.^ A solitary Hottentot was seen dancing and singing 
round a heap of stones. He had slept there one night, and next morning found that a 
lion had passed close to him. He judged that his escape was due to the stones, whicli 
must be the house of a god or a ghost. Therefore, as often as he passed he danced 
in memory of the spirit’s kindness.^ The Hottentots rise at dawn, take each by 
the hands, and dance.® The Hottentots* chief religious function is the igc% or religious 
dauoe.^ The Bongos of the White Nile at harvest time yell and dance.® At West African 
festivals men and women dance together, singing riWld songs.® The XJgogo negroes dance and 
drink grain beer. Their dances are indecent.^ In their great festival, the King of Dahomey* 
himself dances with a wife oi' two on either side.® The curious American masquerade dances 
were naked, but apparently moral.® Tu the fourteenth century, during the mi.sery of the Black 
Death, a dancing mania passed over Eui'ope which was cured by exorcism.^® Burton notices 
that the dancing fits sometimes lasted for a mouth, and Tvere believed to be caused by evil 
spirits. Music soothed the disease.^^ In Sweden,’ reels and other dances were performed by 
the heathen over the holy places of their gods.^2 France and in the Scotch Orkneys, people 
danced round large upright stones, singing by moonlight.^® In Orkney (1793), people used 
dance and sing round a big standing stone.^^ The early Christian Church denounced dancing, 
keeping open public houses at night, and getting drank on the first of January .i® The violent 
exercise, shouting and finger-ciacking, which accompany a Scotch reel, suggest that it wtic* 
originally danced to drive away or to house spirits. Circle-dances remained in England in 
the Maypole dances and in the child* s dance known as “round the mnlberrj" bush.*’ Sun- 
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dances used to be held in North England on Easter Morn.i® guarding cilbct of circle 

dances would be the same as the protection given to an object of worsliip by walking round 
It three times sunwise, that is, of pleasing wandering spirits by housing tliem. Dancing 
would then be associated with funerals, for the reason that drunkenness was practised 
at funerals, namely, to house spirits. The special religious position which dancing 
girls hold in India, is due to the belief that the dancers are scapegoats, di-awing into 
themselves wandering spirits. In the Kanarese districts of Bombay and in Southern India 
almost every wedding, almost every religious procession of any importance, is Leaded by a 
group of dancing girls, whose right lo head the procession seems difficult to explain, except 
that dancing, like music, was thought to scare spirits, or to please spirits by housing them^ 

Dung. — Dung, like urine, is an early medicine ; it is used as a plaster, and the fumes of 
burnt dung restore consciousness. It is also used in parts of Western India as a care for 
itch. These healing properties secured for dung a place among spirit-scarers.^^ Most 
Hindus deny that the every-day smearing of a house with cow-dung has any basis, except the fact 
that it keeps the house sweet and clean. But the older belief that the sweetness and cleanness 
were due to the power of cow-dung to keep off evil spirits remains in the case of|'llie smearing of 
a house after a death with the object of clearing the house of evil spirits. Furthci', several 
Hindu religious books, among them the G doanlhatianhiJca^ Manu, and the Bhdtjavata Piir&na^ 
admit the spirit-scaring properties of cowdung.^® In the East Dekhan, the exorcist threatens 
the spirit with the fumes of pig’s dung, if the spii'it does not declare who he is. Among Gujarat 
Kunbis, in the pregnancy ceremonies," goat and mouse dung are laid in a jar, Ii> aPaisi house, 
if a boy is much wished for and a boy is born, he is hidden, and instead of the boy a lump of 
cow-dung is shewn to the mother. The reason is to cleanse the mother’s glance of the Evil 
Eye. Nearly the same idea seems to explain the practice of Hindu mothers, when a person 
over-praises, or, as the Scotch say, fore-speaks, their children, turning aside the Evil Eye by 
saying : ** Look at your foot ; it is covered with excrement.’' The Evil Eye in this, as in other 

oases, being the unhoused spirit, who, drawn to the child by hearing its praises, might make bis 
abode in the child. So to prevent wandering spiidts from lodging in his giain heap, the 
Hindu cultivator crowns it with a barhdwan, or cow-clung cake.^® Dalton notices that the 
Parh^yyas of East Bengal used to smear their houses with sheep and deer dung instead of 
with cowdung, 2 ® The Gonds make the bridegroom sit on a heap of cow-dung .21 In Bengali 
cow’s urine and dung are offered to the goddess Durgsi.^ In Mysore, the guru^ or spiritual 
teacher, pours cow-dung and water on his disciple’s head.^® The Mysore Smart Brahmans 
mark their brows with three horizontal lines of cow-dung ashes.^^ According to Dubois, at 
Nandgaoii, about thirty miles south of Seringapatam, a barren couple used to go outside 
the temple, make cakes of human dung, and eat a portion,®^ 

Cow-dung and cow-urine, with milk, curds and butter, form the ffve cow-products^ 
which are worshipped in South India. New earthen pots, are cleansed by pouring into them 
the five cow products — milk, curds, butter, dung and urine. The five pots are set on darha grass 
and worshipped. They are called the god Paificbgftvid.^ and the worshipper thinks on their 
merit and good qualities, lays flowers on them, and mentally presents them with a golden throne. 
■Water is sprinkled and waved over them. They are crowned with coloured rice, and are mentally 
presented with jewels, rich dresses, and sandal wood. Flowers, incense, a burning lam p, 
plantains, and betel are offered, a low bow is made, and the following prayer repeated : — 
'‘Panchgaviii, forgive our sins and the sins of all beings who sacrifice to you and who drink 

Op. cit p. 83. 

The fact that spirits in India and in Melanesia eat excrement {Joiw. JnfTirop. Inat. Vol, X. p. 282> shews that 
is the healing power of dung, not its nastiness, of which spirits stand in dread. 

Information from Mr. B. B. Vakharhar, B.A.. i8 Wilson's Glossary. 

2 ® Dalton’s Descri^^Uve JEfhnology of Bengal, p. 131. Hislop’s Gond Poem, p. 59. 

“ Ward’s Vim of the HinAus, Vol. I. p. 115. »» Buchanan’s Mysore, Vol. 1. p. 147. 

Op. cib. Vol. 1. p. 14. Dabois, Vol. it. p, 338. 
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you. You have come from the body o£ the cow ; therefore I pray you. to forgive my sins 
and to cleanse my body. Cleanse me, who ofer you worship, from my sins. Pardon and save 
me.” After a second bow and the meditation of Hari, the five products are mixed in one cup ; 
the priest drinks a little, pours it into the hollow hands of the worshippers and they drink. 
Nothing is so cleansing as this mixture. All Indians often drink it. The five nectars — milk, 
curds, butter, sugar and honey — are good, but much less powerful.^® 

Cow-dung is generally used in Brahman purifications,^^ Cow-dung is eaten by Hindus as 
an atonement for sin 28 jn consecrating fire and hallowing sacrificial implements a space 
must be smeared with cow-dung.29 Malay Archipelago, Oderic (1321) found a poisonous 

tree, for which the only cure was to eat human dnng mixed with water.^o Cock-dung is 
used as a cure in Burma.^i Pigeon’s dnng is a medicine in Cliina.®^ In Cliinaj 
horse-dung is used as a cure for the black sweat in horses.^^ The Chinese consider cow- 
dung an excellent salvo for boils, inflammations and abscesses, and this opinion is 
shared by the English peasantry. In China, human dung is considered a very useful 
medicine in fever and small-pox. Buddhist monks are famous for the preparation 
of this drug. Some consider it the elixir of lifo.^® According to Tavernier (A. D. 1G70) 
the excrements of the Dalai Lama are kept with care, dried, and eaten as medicine.^® The 
Australians, who live near the meeting of the rivers Page and Isis, cure wounds by laying on the 
wound the burning dung of a kangaroo.®^ At the end of the bora, or man-making ceremony, in 
Australia, the youths have to eat the excrement of old women.®® The dressing of abscesses in 
North-West Africa is cow’s dung.®® In Morocco, wounds are dressed with cow-dung while the 
Abyssinians eat human dung and water as a cure for snake-bi te.^^ The Romans believed that 
the dung of different animals wrought many cures,^2 early Germans (A. D. 100) covered 
tlicii* under-ground granaries with dung.^® Burton, in 1620, mentions sheep’s dung as a cure for 
epilepsy, and notes that the excrement of beasts is good for many diseases.^^ In Scotland 
(1800), before the calf ate aii}^ thing, cow-dung was forced into its mouth. After this, neither 
witch nor fairy could harm it.^® In Strathspey, in North Scotland, a country, or wise- 
woman’s, cure for illness caused by charms is a warm cow-dung poultice,^® 

(To be continued,) 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF OBJECTS MADE AND USED BY THE 
NATIVES OF THE NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

BY E. H. MAN, C.I.E. 
iConcluded fr&m •page 130.) 

17. Ornaments. 


157, Malau. Large glass bead necklaces, usually worn by the menluana (L e., the 
Shamans). 

158 (m). HomyAhta (C, N, Merahta), and 159 (wt). Tarito. Singular iron objects, made by 

the natives of Chowra Island, and prized by all throughout the Islands as ornaments. 
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dropsy ; liare’s dung, burns ; and pig’s dnng, consumption, measles, swellings, bums, convulsions, cramps and 
bruises. Its manifold medical uses seems to explain why in Western India the smell of pig’s dung is believed to 
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Duiug co&tly, the'} are rL-^-anltHl as c'\itk*iu‘i‘ n^ Axcalili, and cnly the* %M‘ll-to-do 
iiicml)ors oi‘ the coiuiinuuty aifunl tlu* lii\iii*y ot* poxscvirtiiiL'* t»ao or 

more speciaions. Tlioy arc saal to In' siu rivals (d‘ aiioii iit nvi:l[»oii.s. 

HIO (/). Neng-ta-eiiilia. Ornaiuenhd loin-oluth, pivsouictl l)y tlio host to civli male o-nest 
at a n\cnioriaI-iVast ; worn over the ordinary loiii-clot h (rith Xo, *1.’^^), (luriiiLr the 
dancing which takes place tliroughuut the niglit. 'I’Iidoo woui at (’ar Nicobar 
differ hut slightly fioiu the oidinaiy neng (r/^/V No. ha\ ing usually merely a 

boidei* of ^^llito chiiil.z added lo the iavtiriahle 'I’lirkc y-ri'd. ^I’iic uomoi, v\ Iio make 
this aud the 16e-ta-wia No. elmriie Tor their lahiu* at tlu' rale of abtuit 

1 dollar (or Rs. 2) lor ten, tlio ompl<»\er providing the materials. A go(ul se\sc*v 
can make two of these garments in one day. 

1^‘d (/). L6G-ta wla. Ornamental skirt, presented hy th(‘ hostess to (-aeli feniafe g nest at 

a memorial-feast/ ; worn over the ordinary skai (y/fh* N(», ‘1-Su) iluriiig* tiie daneiiig 
•which takes place Lhronghout the night on .siieh o(‘i*asions. At Oar Niceliai 
tlie women wear either red-eohmed haudkeri hie ves, ‘ l* Tin ke} -red skiits, in addituu 
to the ordinary lihie chintz skirts (</r/r No. 4S//j, 

\i\± (i)i Henwe. Flags, used for decorating larire (*arioes on the occasion of inemoriat- 
^5’ /*)- feasts. Thc.se, as well as Nos. 100 ami ir.l, uri‘ gtmcrall} of quaint lU'^Igis, tlu 
product of the Luveiitivc talent and taste of the imdver, as d^deriuiiied h} the 
means at disposal. 

18. Articles connected with Religions Cnstoms. 

(???). Hontain-koi-pontila. Lurgt' open liuskcL laslail i(ui stoui pi.st (called komching). 
which is planted at the head of a grave at tiu' time of inferineni. ^I’lie hasket, 
being one xtsod liy W'oniou only, is rarely seen so placed, exia pt w here a female of 
not less than alioui 13 years of ngc i.s Imricd. Jn this ]>ask(‘t are plaeitl \ari(ui '5 
small articles which beiot\gcd to the deceased. ’The hcmyuaiii ami hiohih ('n'd*' 
No. 51), which she left, are attached to this object and, like tliein, are leit to 
moulder on the grave. 

Iti4 (7w)- Shani-pan or Shin-pan. V-shapod pegs used in tlie (knitrid Clroiip, when luir; lug 
a coiqisc. Some uneven rmmlu*r (generally 5 (u* 7) aie fi.\'i*d ilown across tlie hotly 
from head to feet, the o])ject being to prevent the spiiit of the deceased from ri.di.g 
and troubling the living. They arc iimdo of the GV/jcZ/im of wliicli ain* 

arc made paddles {vide No. 3), outrigger pegs (ciWe No. 2) ami flgh ting-sticks 
(vHh No. 28). 

1»)0 (w). Henta-koi. Carved fignres, or painted wo(;dcn-or spathe-screeiis, roprcsditiug 

real or mythical animals, birds, or fishes, also models of ships, canoes, ladders, elc. 
The execution of these and other carvings and painting.s liy tlie Nicuharese, tliongh 
criiclo, not unfrequontly displays a fair amount of talent. Kareau {clih No. 152) at 
certain periods also serve as kenta-koi. Tliey are made at timts of sickness at 
the direction of the Shaman (menliiana), -with the object of discovering and 
frightening away the bad iwi QL e., the evil spirits), which have caused the sickness. 
If the patient recovers, the kenta-koi is regarded with favour and retained for 
future service ; but if the patient dies, it is thrown aw’ay into the jungle. The 
fiouro of ajadder (kalAk), \Yhen carved for this purpose, is intended for the use of 
the Meniuana’s spirit to climb up and discover whether the malicious spiiit is in 
the air ; wdnle the model of a canoe or ship is to enable his spirit to search among 
the neighbouring coast-villaps or islands. The figures usually carved, punctured 
(on an Orama spathe), or painted, are a mermaid (skawaia), merman (skamiral), 
gar-fish (ilu), iguana (kuye), fish-eagle (kal§.ng)j a mythical animal with human 
face and back like a tortoise (called kalipau, and declared to exist in certain 
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portions of the jungle of Katchal Island), and various others. They are generally 
placed or suspended in tlie hut, but a few are sometimes to be seen in front of the 
huts. The object of these representations of animals, birds, and fishes is to invoke 
their assistance and good-^^ ill in the endeavour of the menluana to discover the 
whereabouts of the offending sjjirits, and to alarm the latter with the appearance of 
these efiigies in the event of their venturing to repeat their visits. Hentd.-koi are 
to be seen principally in the Central Group, less commonly in the Southern Group, 
and rarely at Teressa, and Chowra, and never at Car N'icobar, where the models of 
ships stuck on posts on the foreshore during the trading-seasons must not be 
mistaken for an analogous piactice, those efiigies being used with the object of 
attracting trading-vessels to their coasts at such times as they have accumulated 
large (juaiitities of cocoanuts foi export. 

lOG («i). Henta-kdi-kalAng. A carved fish-eagle; one of the most common effigies used for 
the above purpose {vide No. 165). 

167 (w/). Henta. Paintings, punctured sketches on Areca spathe screens, or carvings on 

boards. They are somewhat ambitious in design, containing sometimes 7 or 8 
pictures ou a single screen, but ordinarily only 3 or 4. In the former, a representa- 
tion of the sun surmounts the whole, or the sun and moon are represented at the 
top right and left corners. The Creator (Dense) is depicted as standing dressed in 
some quaint garb ; on either side of him are usually shewn various weapons, imple- 
ments, and articles in daily nse. In the sketch below him are seen huts, cocoanut- 
trees, birds, and sometimes men and women; below these domestic animals and 
poultry; below these again a row of men and women dancing; next come ships 
and canoes in full sail ; and, lowest of all are represented various descriptions of 
fishes, with the invariable merman or mermaid, and crocodile. When first made, 
and at subsequent times of sickness, the henta is called henta-koi-henta. They 
are made and used in the Central and Southern Groups and at Teressa ; but only in 
the Central Group aro representations of Dense (the Creator^ ever introduced. The 
object sup'f)osed to be served by the henta is, as in the case of the other similar 
carvings and paintings, to gratify the good spirits (iwi-ka), and frighten away the 
demons (iwi-pot, etc.) 

ir.3 {m). Henta-ta oi'iya. This is a single representation on a hoard or Areca spathe of the 
Creator, and serves the purposes of a henta. Its name implies that the carving is 
carried through the board or spathe and does not consist of mere puncturing, or 
paintings, on. one side of the surface of the material employed. 

(;>,). Henyuingashi-heng. A henta representing the sun with a human face and eight 
“arms,*’ between which are shewn his children (called mosMha), to whom is 
attributed the faint light at dawn. The object of this and the nest item 
(henyuingashi-k&.he) is the same as that of other hentas. 

(wi). Henyhingashi-kahe. A henta representing the moon, in which Dense (tho Creator) 
is depicted as holding a wine-glass in the light-hand : on his left side are usually 
shewii a pair of cocoanut-shcll water-vessels (hishoya, Iso. 33), a lantern, I’cti- 
'Ztfw? 65 -paste board (shSda-larom, No. 118), a basket (chnkai, No. 88), an Areca- 
spathe mat, and pillow, also weapons, spoons, table, chairs, etc. : on the right side 
of the central figure are generally shewn a watch, telescope, boatswain’s whistle, 
various spears {vide Nos. 11 to 27), spathe mat (No. 51), table and decanters. Onl\ 
in tho Central Group is Dense depicted in the above manner. This is probably 
due to the fact of Missionaries in this and the last century having laboured 
longer ill that portion of the islands than elsewhere. 
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19. Toys. 

171 (m). Henlain (C. N. Kisech-tissa,). A spiiiiiiiig-Lop, coiibisiing of a tliin piece of stick 

pierced ilirongli the centre of a betel-nut or Cycas fruit: is played by, or for, the 
amusement of children. 

171 fl. (m). Tika-sechya or Taki-sechya. A sipnlar toy, made and used at Car Nicobar. 

A seed of the Entada pursoetha, or similar species, is used in place of ihc beiel-unt, 
or Cycas fruit. Sometimes a flat piece of lead is substituted, when it is called taki- 
sechya-pirum. 

172 Henlain-y uang-okdiiaka (C. N. Ckinvil). A toy, made by piercing two holes 
through a seed of the Entada scandens^ and, after passing a cord tji rough tlie boles, 
forming a loop on eitbei* side of tbe seed. The liaiids arc tben inserted in the loops 
and the seed twirled altemately in opi)Ositc directions by the action of the hands, 
after the manner of a similar toy well-known to children in Europe. 

20. Miscollaneons Articles. 

173. Ok-kdrp. Turtle-shell, sold to sbip-tradors. 

174. Kol-rflbk. Dammar : mixed with cocoanut-oil, gnm-rcsin (vide No. 17G), and 
ambergris (7;ideNo. 178), and heated in a shell over a fire for application to the fore- 
head and temples as a cure for headache : also sometimes inserted in the icho {vide 
No. 178), or, mixed with oil, smeared oyer the body, on account of its agreeable 
odour, 

175. I»akati. Resin : heated in a vessel over a firo and applied, like pitch or tar, for 
caulking cracks in canoes- 

176. Toi-en-leang. Gum-resin : used after the manner described above (vide No. 174). 

177. Iiftiharoma-holowa. Black beos-wax : sometimes added to the ingredients in tlio 
ointment described above (?;zde No. 174): also used -for caulking small cracks in 
canoes, bamboo utensils, etc. It is likewise inserted in the flageolet in order to 
modulate tbe tone of the instrument (vide No, 76), 

178. Kan-pe. Ambergris: obtained in small quantities, chiefly along the coasts of 
the islands of the Central and Southern Groups, and sold to Chinese and Malay 
traders. When used locally, employed in the manner described in No. 174. 

179. Oyau-kaneal. Peculiar oocoannts with horn-like excrescences, produced on 
certain cocoanut-trees at some of the islands. As they contain but little kernel, they 
are valued by traders merely as curiosities. Also found on the Coco-Kecliug 

Islands. 

180. Yofl-kaJid.p. Encrusted human tooth, due to the practice of chewing unripe 
hctel-nnt with shell-lime and CJiavka letle. These teeth are only to be seen in tbe 
Central and Sonthem Groups, as there only do the natives opait to rub tbeir teeth 
after beteLchewing. 


THE LOLO WRITTEN CHARACTER. 

BY E. H. PAEKEB. 

Some years ago the late Mr. B. Colhourne Baber made the discovery that the Lolos of 
Sz-ch^wan and Tiinnan possessed a separate and unique- form of writing of their own, and 
published an account of it in the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society (Supplementary 
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Papers, 1882, pp. 124ff.) Mr. Babe r^s specimens include (1) a facsimile copy of a Lolo manuscript 
found in a Lolo house ; (2) a list of twenty Lolo characters (written by a Lolo in the presence 
of Mr. Baber), with the English equivalents ; (3) a Lolo manuscript of eight pages obtained 
through the French missionaries from a Lolo chief. These I call MSS. Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 

When I was in Sz-ch‘wan in 1881, a Lolo chief, who had met Mr. Baber, sent me a beautiful 
Lolo MS. on satin for Mr. Baber, which, I believe, is now safely stored away in Europe in 
the Bi’itish Museum (but perhaps somewhere else). Before sending this book to Mr. Baber I 
took a copy of the whole. This I call MS. No. 4. 

So far as I am aware, the above documents are all the Lolo MSS. at present known to th^ 
world, unless it be one (once I believe in the possession of Mr. Haas of Shanghai), which used 
to be in the Library of the Shanghai Asiatic Society, 

When I was in Corea with Mr. Baber, he shewed me a brocimre by the late Prof, de 
Lacouperie, attempting to demonstrate that the Lolo character was in some way connected 
with Accadian. I was unable, however, to discern any evidence for such a conclusion in Prof, 
de Lacouperie’s pamphlet Afterwards, when I was in Burma, the Editor of this Jour9ial shewed 
me four pages of a reduced facsimile (vide plate) of the Lolo MS. on satin, which the chief had 
sent through me to Mr. Baber, and asked me to write a paper upon the subject. He mentioned 
that Prof, de Lacouperie had promised him to write an explanatory paper, and seemed 
surprised when I told him that he hf.d already written one, which I had seen eight or nine 
years ago.^ 

I had been in hopes that during my year’s residence in Burma, in 1892, I might meet some 
Lolos on the Yunnan frontier, and have thus been able to extract from them some 
explanation of these mysterious documents ; but I never got near to them at all. 


An examination of MS. No. 1, wliicli consists of about 130 XiOlo cbaracters with, their 
sounds attached in Chinese, discloses the fact that most of these characters are repeated : some 
of them six or eight times. It is also perfectly evident from their form, that these Lolo charac- 
ters are based upon the Chinese. Thus we find the connected syllables, or the trisyllable 
sung-U-chin, occurring no fewer then eight times. The Chinese character sounds given for 

smig-li-chin are iL 't , and the Lolo signs for the same sounds are 

The middle one of the three, namely (the popular or vulgar short form of the Chinese 

character is the only one of the three written with uniformity in all eight cases. The 

first, namely, the Chinese character is also written \} and the second is also ■written 

Both are written with other slight variations, shewing that the inventor of the Lolo 
writing must have been familiar with Chinese abbreviated writing. However, the Chinese 
character is easily discernible in each case, in which the last of the three symbols is used. 
Thus, we find that the Lolos have adopted abbreviated forms of the three Chinese characters 
to express the trisyllable sung^li-chiyi. 

No other triplets, or pairs, occur in MS. No. 1. The syllable slia occurs 
three times, and may be described as an abbreviation of the Chinese character or 
The syllable lu occurs four times, and may be described as the vulgar Chinese symbc] 


1 [The MS. was in Prof, de Lacouperie' s possession in 1886, for he then lent it me for the purpose -of 
reproduction, — Ed.] 
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for 30, pronounced sa in Cantonese, and in Canton regarded as a character. The syllable lai 
occurs four times, in each case the symbol differing widely, whilst having a certain analogy 
to the other cases, and in no case strongly resembling any Chinese character. The syllable 

lii occurs six times, the symbol hjj* in each case slightly varying ; but it is unsatisfactory to 
see one of its forms, namely also doing duty for the syllable hiu The syllable 1^ 

t^ung occurs twice, but the two Lolo symbols differ fi*om each other considerably. The syllable 
jp^ing occurs twice, the symbol being manifestly a slightly abbreviated form of the 

Chinese character jB The syllable occurs four times : but the symbol is in one 

case the English capital If ^ (which also does duty for another syllable) ; in another the Chinese 

character ; in a third two Chinese characters run into one ; and in the fourth a com- 
plicated sign, having no resemblance whatever to any of the other three, or to any Chinese 
character. The syllable ts^ao W occurs twice. The syllable occurs twice i 

and a third time as - The syllable yiJi occurs five or six times as 7 ^ | . qv ^ 

The syllable tu occurs twice as and once as The syllable ch^uitff occurs 

hrice, but though there is a certain similarity in each case, the symbol is generally speaking 
tindefinite and unsatisfactory, "^The symbol^^^^ jSn occurs twice, and the same remark may be 

made of it. , The syllable tui occurs four times, all four symbols differing totally one from 

the other. The syllable cJiwan occnrs thrice, in each case the symbol differing seriously* 

'I’he syllable hu occurs twice, the resemblance being unsatisfactory. The syllable 

ch ang also occurs twice with the same result. The syllable chi occurs four times, all four 
symbols being unsatisfactory. 

Thus, out of the 130 Lolo symbols in MS. No. 1, we find that 20 occur 80 times, so that 60 
must be deducted from the total. Of the 20 symbols which thus occur more than once, we find 
that less than half are at all consistent or uniform. In other words, putting the most favour- 
able construction upon the evidence before us, all that we can Bay is that . — 

is sounded as sung 


w » 


» ii* 

„ p’ing 
„ ts*ao 
„ yih 


f 
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I have, hotrever, reserved one more sjmbol to the last. This is the Lolo symbol for 

the sound leu which occurs twice in MS, 1. Now, in MS. No. 2, this exact symbol 

is written for the idea “nine,” and, turning to Mr. Baber’s comparative list of Tibetan 
and Lolo words, I find that the Lolo word for “ nine ” is gu» Therefore we are enabled to say 
at least one thing with absolute certainty of the Iiolo language and literature, and that 

is that^^ (the vulgar Chinese symbol for “a pair”) is pronounced, in Iiolo, ku, 

and means “ nine.** This circumstance, however, is somewhat robbed of its interest by the 
reflection that Jco, kao, leu, kiu, etc., are also Burmese, Siamese, Shan, and Chinese for “nine,” 
so that no startling novelty has been discovered. 

Of the other Lolo characters written down for Mr. Baber in MS. No. 2, w 

seven ’’ is one. Referring to MS, No. 1, we find that this symbol is prononnced ts^ae. 
Referring to Mr, Baber’s comparative list, we find the Lolo word for “ seven ” is sJiih (also 
practically a Chinese word) ; so that result is eminently unsatisfactory. Another of the Lolo 

written characters is which might, in spite of inherent defects already described, do duty 

for syllable tu of MS, No. 1, did it not also unfortunately there figure as syllable kung 
*7*^ . Mr. Baber’s Vocabulary gives as “fire”j but as many other Lolo words begin 

with mUy that syllable may be rejected as an article, enclitic, or particle ; and we may, perhaps, 
therefore accept pronounced tu or tOy as Lolo for ^ “ fire*” None of the other words i] 

MS. No. 2 occur in MS, No. 1. 


la 


In MS. No. 3, I observe the following words, also written (with meanings attached) in 
MS.No. 2: — 


2^ 

“four” 


“ water ” 


“ one ” 


“six” 


“ three ” 


« horse ” 


the sound 


Also two or three of the symbols found in the MS, No. 1. Throe of the numerals are 
manifestly the Chinese . 


4 r 


Turning now to MS. No. 4, I find that it is written in a style very superior to all the 

others, and, with the exception of- the numerals, contains amongst thousands of characters, 
hardly any of those contained in any one of the other three. In fact, I am disposed to think 
that it is not the same written language at all ; if it is, it is an improved or modified form. 
There are a good many Chinese characters (all containing very few strokes), and, judging by 
the large number of separate symbols, I think it is clearly not syllabic or alphabetical. 

The missionaries in Yunnan ought really to do something to clear up the mystery of th® 
Lolo written language. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


The Date of the Buddhist Inscription from 
Sravasti, ante, Vol. XVII. p. 01. 

Since I edited the Buddhist inscription from 
Srdvasti ( Set-Mahot ), ante^ Yol. XYII. p. 61 
Dr. W. Hoey has published a translation of it in 
the Jour. Beng. As. 8oc. Yol. LXI. Part I., 
Extra No. p. 60 f^., which is a decided improTe- 
ment on my own translation. What I would 
draw attention to here, is, that Dr. Hoey has 
read the date in line 18 correctly eamvat 11 76^ 
instead of samvat 1276, as I, misled by my rub- 
bings, had given it. That sayhvat 1176 is the 
true date of the inscription, is proved both by 
the reference in the text to a king Madana, who 
must be the king Madanap^la, or Madanadcva, of 
Kanauj, about vyhose time there can be no doubt 
now, and especially by the wording of verse 11 
of the inscription. In the original that verse 
reads : — 


Ra8S.dhibam-abhivyS,pi Girisa-charaTi-airitam \ 
hams-iva manasam yasya jahati sma na 
Bharati H ; 

and Dr. Hoey ’s translation of it is “ His mind, 
of mighty grasp and perfect taste, devoted to the 
feet of Gii'isa, Bharati forsakcth not, even as the 
swan forsaketh nob the broad Manasa lake, re- 
posing with its vast store of water at the feet of 
the Lord of mountains ( Himalaya ).” This is 
simple enough ; but the two native scholars, who 
have furnished Dr. Hoey with this tianslation, 
deserve groat credit indeed for having perceived 
that some of the words of the verse are so chosen 
as to suggest the year 1176, Giri-Ua being equal 
to 117 and rasa to 6. — The matter shews how 
dates may be hidden away in places where one 
would be least likely to look for them. 

F. XlELHOBN. 

Gottingen. 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


THE WOBSHIP OF NABSINOH IN KANOBA. 

About two-thirds of the women, and some of 
the men in tlie Xd.ngrA district, are believers in 
NArsiAgh. The women firmly believe that 
Narsingh gives then sons, and assists them in all 
their difficulties. His worshippers keep by them' 
a ndrj'il (a sacred oocoanut adorned with flowers) 
and chandan (sandal- wood paste obtained by 
grinding a small piece of the wood on a stone 
made for the purpose). Eveiy Sunday, or on the 
first Sunday of each Hindu month, they worhpis 
him as follows: — They put the ndrjil above 
mentioned on a brass-plate (thdZ^), and first wash it 
with pure fresh water. They then put a tilalc of the 
cha/ndan on it, in the same way that Brahmans 
mark their foreheads, and then an achhat, of as 
much washed -rice as will stay on three fingers of 
the right hand — i. e , on the thumb, first finger, 
and the second or middle finger. When this is 
done they adorn the ndrjil with flowers, and then 
bum some dh^. This dhiip {dolomiiBa 'macro - 
cephala) is a root which comes from the OhambA 
Hills, besprinkled with powdered camphoi*, 
sandal- wood, almonds, and spices It is in the 
form of black pastilles, and when burnt emits a 
pleasant odour. The nAijtl (coeoanut) is then 
worshipped as NArsiAgh, and sweetmeats are 
offered to it, which are subsequently distiibuted 
to children and members of the house holding 
^he worship and the neighbours. 


NArsingVs worshippers also wear a hahutd 
(amulet for the arm) containing a picture of him 
in the form of a man. This hahutd is of silver, 
and is worshipped in the same manner as the 
ndrjil. Also a ring is worn on the little finger 
in honor of Nii’“=<’ngh, generally made of silver 
with a projection towards the nail. This is also 
worshipped like the ndtjil. The worship is 
fui'ther conducted in a special costume made 
for the purpose only. 

When a mother or mother-in-law worships 
NArsingh, her daughter or daughter-in-law must 
also do so. Barron women, consulting a cTzeZi 
(magic-man) or a jogi, are usxially advised to 
worship him for offspiing. Strangely enough 
Narsingh is believed to cohabit with these women 
in their dreams in the form of a BrAhman clothed 
in white, and aged from twelve to twenty years. 

When a woman gets sick a cMld is sent for to 
charm away the illness^ If he says that N Arsingh’s 
anger has caused it, he orders a haithak. If 
she do not happen to have a hahutd, or the 
proper rings or clothes, or a ndrjil, the chtld 
will order any of them that may be wanting 
to be procured before performing the haithalc. 
The ceremony of the haiihajc is as follows On 
any Sunday, or any other fixed day, the chela 
comes with a haiiri, or singer of sacred songs, who 
plays on a ddpaira, an instrument made of two 
iumhds (ascetic’s begging bowl) connected by a 


[Narsingh, Narsingh, AnAr Siiigh is the Nrisiitha avaidra of Vishnu, — Bn.] 
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bamboo rod. A wire runs along tbis rod fastened 
to its extremities so as to give out a sound when 
twanged. The haiM sings his songs and the 
cMld repeats his magic words, when Narsiugh 
comes and shakes the body of the women or of 
the cheld. The tremors continue for two hours or 
more, during which the man or woman into whom 
the spirit has entered tells the fortunes of those 
attending the haithaTc, They are usually told to 
worship some deity who will cure the sick woman. 

Sardartj Balhari in P. N. and Q, 1883. 

THE OBiaiN OF LAL BEG. 

IsT the beginning was chaos. The Almighty 
created B&lmikji, and he was placed on duty to 
sweep the stairs leading to the heavenly throne. One 
day God, out of compassion, said to Balmikji : — 
** Thou art getting old, 1 will give thee something 
as a reward.’* Next day Balmikji went as usual 
to sweep the stairs, and there through the mercy 
of Providence he found a tunic {chold^ a garment 
worn by a biide at her mariiage), Balmikji 
brought this tunic to his house, and put it aside, 
and engaged himself in other work. By the 
omnipotence of God, this tunic gave birth to a 
male child. When BMmikji heard the cry of a 
babe proceeding from the tunic, he at once went 
to the heavenly staircase, and said; — “Almighty 
God, a child had been born from the tunic given 
to thy servant.” He was told in reply: — “Thou 
ai*t old, this is a spiritual master (Gurd) given 
unto thee.” Balmikji then said he had no milk 
for the babe. He was directed to go home, and 
whatever animal crossed his path, to get it to 
nurse the child. God moreover said that he had 
out of Id ildJia ilValldho (there is no God but 
God) created Ii&l B5g, and his name should be 
HUri Sh&h B&1&. Bdlmikji descended from 
Heaven, and came to thisEaiHi, and saw a female 
hare {sa^si) suckling her young. He caught and 
brought her with her young ones, and LS.1 B^g 
drank her milk, and was nourished, and grew up. 
From that time the eating of hare is prohibited 
to sweepers The Almighty declared Lai B6g to 
be the Gurd, and that in every house a temple of 
two and a half bricks would be reared to him ; 
and for this reason a temple of two and a half 
bricks is built in front of the house of evdlty 
pious sweeper. 


B&lmikji is V&lmiki, the famous Eishi and 
Poet, author of the Sanskrit Bdmdyana, V &lmiki 
was by birth a Badhik, one of the impurest of 
men, who, in former times of&ciated as hangmen, 
or public executioners. Y &lmiki was a huntsman , 
and used to associate with the Bhils of Mewslr. 
His conversion was miraculous, when in the act 
of robbing the shiine of a deity. He settled at 
Chitrakot, in Bund^khand, at the time of the 
exile of Rama from Awadh — vide note to p. 3, 
and pp. 236 and 268 of Growse’s Translaiion of 
the Bdmdyana of Tulsi Bds* 

J. G. Delmerick in P. N. and Q, 1883. 


MHSALMAN NAMES OP HINDUS. 

The assumption of Muhammadan names by 
Hindus is not very uncommon. There is a family 
of Hindu BaniySs in Gurgllon who are known by 
the title of Shikh. They say that, in the Mughal 
times, one of the family was compelled to become 
a MusalmS,n, in order to save the estates of the 
family from confiscation, but that his descend- 
ants were received back as Hindus : (more pro- 
bably his line failed of issue) . Their title of Sh4kh 
dates from that event, and is now applied to the 
whole family, though they are all Hindus. 

In Dera Ghiizi Khdn there is a Hindu family 
in which the eldest takes the title of KhSrn. An 
ancestor Lacbhfi B&m was a man of great bmvery, 
and rendered good seiwice to the local Biloch 
Chief, who conferred the title upon him, and it 
has become hereditary in the family, though they 
are still Hindu.^ 

Dbnzil Ibbbtson in P. N, and Q. 1883. 


A FOEM OF SWEARING BROTHERHOOD. 

In the Lahoi’e district, if a cattle-thief is in 
danger of being caught, he will present a piece 
of clothing, or small ornament, to the daughter 
of the complainant or principal witness, or who- 
ever is likely to cause his capture. The father 
of the girl, whether complainant or witness, is 
then bound to assist the thief in evading capture 
by every means in his power. The custom is 
called talli p&na., or tlkri pAnA. 

D. E. McCracbien in P. N. and Q. 1883. 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


PROFESSOR WEBER’S YEDIO ESSAYS.* 

The last issue of Prof. Weber’s invaluable 
contributions to the ti-ansactions of the Berlin 

* [See my remarks in Proper Names o/Pat^'atie,pp, 50, 
75. — Ed.] 


Academy of Sciences, consists of a trio of essays 
dealing with Yedic subjects. 

The first deals with Sdma, and the author 

* Vedische Beitrdje, von Albr. Weber. Sitzun^s- 
berichte der Kdniglich preussisohen Akademle der 
Wissenschaften zu Berlin. 1894. 
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shews how the word has two meanings in ancient 
Indian mythology. Pirst, it means the blessed 
rain, rescued from imprisonment in the storm- 
clouds, by the lightning-eagle {iy^na), as 
celebrated in the ^y^na-stuti of Vamadcva 
(Bi. V., lY. 27, 1-5 ), of which the author 
gives a revised text and translation, with several 
interesting digressions. The second mean- 
ing of the word is that refeiTed to in the fifth 
verse of the same hymn, viz, the intoxicating 
drink, offered by priests at sacrifices, as the most 
worthy gift which they could bring to the gods. 
Professor Weber discusses at some length the 
question as to what this soma was. It does not 
appear to have been made from grapes or indeed 
from any kind of beiTy, but to have been pressed 
from the young shoots or tendrils of some plant. 
At first it must have been a pretty general diink, 
but, as the habitat of the Ai'yans in India 
altered, it gradually became a highly prized 
imported article, jealously reserved by priests 
for themselves. He is unable to identify its 
origin, beyond deciding that it can hardly 
have been made from the Asclepias acida, or 
from the Sareostemum acidum, from which 
s6ma is manufactured at the present day. He 
grounds his rejection of these two plants on 
the well-known fact that modem s^ma is * a very 
nasty drink,’ and that such a brew could hardly 
have secured the universal populaiity which soyna 
doubtless enjoyed in the eaadiest Vedic times. 
Here, with great respect, I must say that I cannot 
follow his argument. Different countries have 
different standards of taste. Assafeetida (let alone 
garlic) is an important ingredient in modem 
Indian cookery. Nay more, the popular intoxicat- 
ing drink of Northern Central India, distilled from 
the flowers of the mahuwd {madhuha),^ is one of 
the most loathsome drinks to a European palate < 
which can well be imagined. Every excise ojBSioer 
in Bih&r and the North-Western Provinces knows 
too well the unnameable odour which issues 
from a native still, yet this very odour has 
been urged to me by one of my grooms as an 
excuse for getting drunk. He passed by a still, 
and could not withstand the attraction of the 
fragrance.® The only European stomachs which 
can stand it are the dura ilia of our European 
soldiers, to whom its sale is forbidden by law 
under heavy penalties. When Tommy Atkins has 
run out of funds, and cannot obtain any liquor at 
the regimental canteen, he slinks into the hdzdvj 
and buys a dose of what he euphoniously calls 

a Curioualy enough the word madhuJea, is, as Prof. 
Weber points ont, used in the F., to mean Sdma, 

® He used the Perso-Indian word khush-hUt. [I can 
support Mr, Grierson. A Burman once recommended to 
me a antive dish of herbs, as something particularly 


‘ Billy Stink.’ I do not, therefore, consider that 
the fact, that Europeans consider the sdwa made 
from Asclepias acida to be a very nasty drink, 
is any strong argument against its having 
been the ‘ Dry Monopole ’ of the Panjab in days 
when the world was young and Champagne had 
not yet been discovered. 

Professor Weber’s second essay is devoted to the 
Degend of the Two Mares of Y&mad§va, — 
the same Ydmadeva who was the author of the 
^ijenastuti above referred to, and of other hymns. 
The legend is given in \h.QMalidbhdTata (vv. 1^3178 
and ff .^) It tells how king 6ala, the son of Parik- 
shit, boi rowed two mai'es, as swift as thought, 
from the Brahman Y&maddva, under promise 
of returning them, but did not do so, and how 
for this breach of promise he fell under the ban 
of the saint, and was done to death. A similar 
(but less justifiable) fate nearly bef el bis brother 
and successor Dala, who only escaped through the 
piety of his wife. The legend evidently dates 
back to a time when the strife between the Brah- 
mauas and the Kshatiiyas had been already 
decided in favour of the former, but was still 
fresh in the memory of the narrator, and the 
form of its exposition is very ancient. The metre 
shews that many of the words must have been 
pronounced differently from what would appear 
from their written form (c. gf., tava has to be 
pronounced as one syllable, f va), and there are, 
moreover, severally distinctively Yedic forms. 
The legend is briefly as follows ; — ^^Sala, Dala, 
and Bala were the sons of Parikshit by a frog- 
princess, whom he had won as his bride on con- 
dition that she should never be allowed to see 
I water. When his minister saw that Parikshit. 
absorbed in his love for his wife, neglected his 
royal duties, he arranged that one day she saw 
a tank, into which she immediately disappeared. 
Parikshit, beside himself for sorrow, had the 
tank run dry, and found therein a single frog, 
who, he considered, must have eaten his beloved. 
He, thereupon, ordered a general massacre of all 
frogs, to stop which the Hing of the Progs 
restored his daughter free of all conditions, but 
with the curse that, in return for the calamities 
w^ich she had brought on the community, her 
descendants would be impious {abrahmanya). It 
is in consequence of this curse that Sala is de- 
stroyed, and Dala narrowly escapes the same fate . 

Parikshib’s name appears first in the Atharva- 
v5da. He is there praised as a Kauravya of the 

palatable, which was qxiite impossible to myself and 
every other European I tried with it. — Ed.] 

* Pratfipa Chandra B&y’s Translation, 1884^ Vana 
Parvem, pp. 585 ff. 
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Golden Age, not, as in tlie Mahdbhdrata, 
as a descendant of Ikshvakn reigning in 
AyddhyA In the Batapatha Brdhmana and in the 
^dnhhdyana Srauta 8dtra^ we find the legend of 
his descendants having been guilty of sin from 
the consequences of which they were released by a 
horse-sacridce. His three sons are there named 
Bhimaslna, Ugrasena, and Srutasdna ; — Sala, 
Dala, and Bala first appearing in the Maha- 
bh&rata ; nor are any of his descendants 
brought into connexion with Ytoadeva. The 
latter appears in Yedic literature, as a kindly 
disposed vtiddhyama JZishi of the family of 
Gautama, without any trace of the Mahdbhdrata 
legend. Professor Weber concludes that the in- 
troduction of his name into the latter is due to a 
mistranslation of the word vdmyau (dual of vdmi}^ 

‘ mares,’ which has been explained to mean ‘ the 
mares of Y^mad^va.* Markaud^ya, the narrator 
of the legend to Tudhishthira, wished to give a 
wa.ming of the terrible consequences which come 
from a prince annexing the property of a Brahman. 
He appears to have taken the tale of the robbery 
of the two mares {vdmyau), and to have hung it 
on to the legend of the descendants of Parikshit, 
whose wickedness was well-known, and (owing to 
the suggestive similai-ity of sound) to the name 
of the Yedic l^ishi, Y^madeva, 

The rest of the legend has already been told. 
It has been translated at length by Prof. Weber. 
Sala boiTTOws the mares from Yamaddva and 
refuses to return them. He is beaten to death by 
RSiksbasas at tbe command of tbe priest. His 
brother and successor Dala also at first refuses to 
deliver up the mares, but on being cursed so that 
he is unable to move, he restores the mares and is 
released from the curse thi*ough the piety of his 
wife. 

Professor Weber’s third and last essay deals 
with the 13th Yerse of the Suryasdkta {Bi.-V, X. 
85), which he thus translates : — 

‘Perth, went the marriage procession of 
StLry&, which Savit^i sent out. In Agh&s do 
they slay the cows, and in Arjunyau the 
procession sets forth,’ i, e. (if we substitute 
maghdsu for aghdsu, as in AtJi. S. 14, 1, 13), in 
MaghS.s ( = arjyi^fi Leon.) occur tbe preparations 
for the reception of the marriage guests, and in 
Arjunyau ( = [93] Leon.), takes place the 

procession of Stirya, the sun-bride, to the solemn- 
ization of her marriage with Soma, the Moon, 

This verse has been discussed by Prof. Jacobi 
in dealing with the age of the Rigv§da. Professor 

1 The 3uddha-Karita of Asvaghdsha. Edited from 
three MSS. by B. B. Cowell, M.A. {Anecdota Osaoniensia, 


Weber contends that it is impossible to fix it as 
referring to any particular conjunction of the 
sun and moon. It might refer to the summer 
solstice, to the new year, to an eclipse of the sun, 
or even, merely, to a new moon. Moreover, even 
if the passage did really give a chronological 
datum, it would be of no value as regat*ds Indian 
Chronology, if it can be proved that the Krittihi 
nahshatm series was derived from Babylon; — 
a thing which he considers very probable. 

He then maintains, finally, that this Terse can- 
not be considered as a " key-stone ” for deter- 
mining the age of the HigTdda, as it is found in 
the tenth mandala, which belongs to the beginning 
of the Brahmana period. Suryd (feminine) is not 
one of the early forms of the Yedic gods, nor is 
86mai as a name for the moon. The verse itself 
is the only verse in the whole Rigv^da in which 
the names of any nnhahatras are mentioned. 
The knowledge of these cannot be referred to 
an older date than tbe Bi-ahmana period. There 
is no proof that they were known in the older 
Yedic times. Pinally, the verse shews signs of 
having been tampered with. The first word of 
the second hemistich, aghdsu, meaning (with 
a pun) ‘ amongst the wicked,’ has been altered 
from maghdsw, ‘amongst tbe mighty,’ by the 
piiestly caste, under the influence of Buddhism, 
in the post- Yedic time which prohibited the 
killing of the cow, just as in Ri> V, X. 18, 7, 
agrS was altered into agn^Ji, in order to justify 
suttee. 

The essay concludes with a brief but com- 
plete account of the ancient methods of com- 
puting time in India. Space will not allow me 
to do more than refer to this, for it would be 
impossible to give an abstract of it, and a trans- 
lation would be more than is required in this 
notice. 

Geo. A. Geieeson- 

Sowrah, llth Fehrnary 1895. 


PEOFESSOR COWELL’S EDITION OF THE 
BUDDHA-CHAEITA OP ASVAGHOSHA.i 

If our welcome to Prof. Cowell’s long looked 
for edition of the Biiddha-charita is tai*dy, it 
is not for want of appreciation. Sn&oe it to say 
briefly, tbat the text of this important work has 
been prepared by him from three MSS., all copies 
of one codex arclietypus. This has naturally left 
more than one passage obscure from some 
undetected corruption in the text, but, allowing 

Aryan Series, Yol. I. Part VII.) : Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1893. Pp. XV. + 175, 
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for these few instances, tLe work is, what must 
necessarily come from Prof. Cowell's hands, a 
model of oai'eful and accurate editing. The 
printing is done as only the Olai*endon Press can 
do it. 

Of the seventeen hooks of which the poem is 
composed, only the first thirteen, and possibly 
a portion of the fourteenth are composed by 
Asvaghosha. The remaining four (or three and a 
portion) have been compiled by the scribe of 
the codenn archetypiAs, Amritunanda, who spe- 
cially states, according to the colophon of the 
Cambridge MS., that he had searched for 
As vaghosha's originals everywhere, but could not 
find tliem, and that hence he had made himself 
the four last cantos. This is an example of a 
kind of litei-ary honesty which is rare in India, 
and Amrit&nanda deserves all the more credit 
on that account, though his poetiy is of a feeble 
description. 

Amritunanda completed his copy in 1830 A. B. 
Asvaghosiia’s date is more uncertain. It is 
probable that he was the contemporary and 
spiritual adviser of ICanishka, in the first cen- 
tury A. D. At any rate he is praised by Hiuen 
Tsiang, and the Buddha-chariia seems to have 
been translated into Chinese early in the fifth 
century. As this must imply that it then 
enjoyed a gi*eat reputation among the Buddhists 
of India, Professor Cowell is of oi:)inion that 
we are justified in fixing the date of its composi- 
tion at least one or two centuries earlier. As 
regards his style, his editor says : — 

‘ Asvaghosha seems to be entitled to the name of 
the Ennius of the classical age of Sanskj'it poetry. 
His style is often roiigh and obscure, but it is 
full of native strength and beauty ; his descrip- 
tions are not too much laboured, nor are they 
mere ^m^urei jpanni, — they spring directly 
from the narrative, growing from it as natural 
blossoms, and not as external appendages.' 

This is well illustrated by some curious 
parallel passages occurring, on the one hand, in 
the Buddha’charita,^ and, on the other hand, in 
the BaghumHisa and the Bd'nudyana ; and it 
would seem that in the case of the latter, the 
passage by Asvaghosha is the original, and that 
of the Bumdyana the echo. 

In conclusion, we regret to see that the Editors 
of the Anecdoia still adhere to the uncouth 
system of transliteration, a mixture of Italic 

1 Tijndwa or an exposition of the Pulse, by the 
renowned Phyaioian-sage, Sankara, and the celebrated 
sage, Eauada. Translated into English from the origi- 


and Roman letters, which defaces so much of 
the oriental work that issues from Oxford. 


NADI VIJNANA.i 

The abovonamed work has been sent to us 
for review by the editor and translator. It con- 
tains the text and translation of two treatises 
on the pulse, — the Nddt-vijndna of Saihkara 
S^ma, and of the Ndiji-vljndna of Handda. Both 
works cover much the same ground. The text 
is fairly pidnted, and the translation shews 
evidence of care. To students of Indian medicine 
and of the Indian principles of diagnosis, it will 
no doubt be useful. 

The editor, however, claims consideration for 
the book as a medical work, fit to be studied in 
the nineteenth century, and it is not a pleasant 
commentary on English civilization to see such 
preposterous claims advanced within a mile of 
the Calcutta Medical College. It is said that 
‘the Hindu Physicians, by noting the condition 
of a patient's pulse, can predict the day, — nay, 
the very hour when he shall expire, — whether 
a patient will be cui*ed or not, and other things of 
a like nature.' We have no doubt that they can 
predict, but we should be much suii>rised to hear 
that their predictions came time. It is easy to 
call spirits from the vasty deep ; but do they 
come .P 

The following extract from the translation 
will shew the kind of learning upon which these 
pi'edictions are founded : — 

‘^When a person imbibes a sweet flavour, his pulse 
courses like a peacock, — when he takes a bitter one, 
it courses like an earthworm ; when he takes any* 
thing acid, being slightly heated, it courses hke a frog ; 
and when he takes anything pungent, it courses like a 
Bhrihga-bird." 

It is possibly comforiing to the unlearned 
to be informed that each corporeal being has 
thiity-five millions of blood-tubes, gross and fine 
(a number which is known by inspiration, and 
not by actual counting), that they are fastened 
at the navel as at a root, and that some are set 
obliquely, some upwards, and some downwards ; 
but most people would probably prefer to employ 
a doctor who believed in the action of the heart 
and in the circulation of the blood. As a text- 
book, the work is worse than useless, but it has 
its value to students of Sanskrit literature and 
of the history of medicine. 

nal Sanskrit by Eaviraj Dhunuo Bass Sen Gupta s 
Calcutta, 1893. Price 1 rupee. 
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ON THE DATES OF THE SAKA ERA IN INSCRIPTIONS. 

BY PEOIESSOB P. KIBLHOEN, C.I,E. ; GOTTINGEN. 

(Continued from p. 17.) 

T NOW srive a general list of Saka dates! ^hioli is similar to the list of Vtoama date^ 

I p.bu.h.di.T.j. XX 

nnmber of irregular dates not treated of before; but it also gives some regular dates which 
Ly ^tely come to my knowledge. Throughout, the year of the date has b^n m^^ked 
with an asterisk, whenever it can be combined with the Jovian year, mentioned along 
with it onlv as a current year. And dates the calculation of which has yielded no satisfac- 
tory result, ^and which have not been included in the preceding list, are distin^whed hwe 

toiyresuit. ana ^of list will be found to contain all the 

sLa°dltes pubHshed in this Journal, the Epigraphia hidiea. Dr. Fleet’s «»» 

Old-Eanarese Inscnptiant, Dr. Hultzsoh’s Soutli-Indiav, Iriseriptions, and Mr. Rire ® 
publications (excepting the recently published Epigraphia Karn&taka), and most o (i no a ) 
IbLintheJournLofthe Asiatic Societies, ate; but 

Camp& et du Canthodge only the earliest dates, up to Saha-samvat 598, are given he 
General Cbronologioal lost of Saka Dates. 

1_P 10 No 1663-8.169, Prabbava. Phaigun-arndvllsya. Bhrigu-var6. Tanjore 

spurious copper-plates of the Western Ganga Arivarman (Harivarman). ^ 

2-P 10 No. 167.-8.261,* Vilambin, Kilrttika-ludi 13. S6ma-var6. Mudyanur 

spurious . . ,, , 

3_.p. 11, No. 168.— 8. 261, Vibhava, Pausha-vadi . 14, Soma-vara, nttarayana 

samkranti. ’ Spiudous date in the Kalbhavi Jaina inscription. 

4. -8. 272 (P). - Ante, Vol. VII. p.l73 ; Uy.ore Inscr. No. 156, p. 293. Harihar spurious 
copper-plates of a son of the Western Gafiga ViSteugOpa: 

(L.9).-Saga[nayana gi neya] SadMraua-Sammaohhchharada* Phalguna maamavase 

Adivaradandii.i* . 

5. -S. 310 . -Ante. Vol. IX. p. 294. PimpalnSr spurious copper-plates of the Ohalukj a 

SatyAteaya .tri(tri)shu das-&tter68hv=a8ya[th] 

spurious copper-plates of Vira-Koijamba. ^ 

7 ._P. ll,No.l69.- 888,Magha.sudi5, S6ma.vara. Merkara spurious coppeivplate 

of the Western Ganga Avinlta-Konga^i. 


1 I „,ean by this dates wHch distiu^ly 

(late ITo 7t of year 888, from a sparious ’ i j « ovron n wnrd for ‘ year.’ Compare c. p« v. *.1, 

a The referenoes by page and number, here auttma siiiiiuk 
pp. U3-134, and this volume, pp. M7. gaT,tamber. A. D. 866, in S. 278 expired -, and by the 

® .Bythemeau-signaystemS*dbto«a«^donteem^^ 

southern luni-selar system Stdharapa world be S. 272 expue.*. 
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8. — S. 400. — Ant( 2 ,Yo]. VTf, p. G4 (coinparo Vol. XIIT. p. 72; and Vol* XVIJI. 
p, 92). UinOtA. Hpnrious coppor-platoa oF tlio Gurjaiu Dadda Pra&totard.ga : — 

(L. 22). — Sakanripa kAl-atifca-samvaclicliha(tsa)ra-bata-cliatnshtiaye Vaisuklia-x)aurnna- 
mjlsjruh. 

9. — S. 400. — Anie^ Vol. X, p, 284. Bombay As. Soc.’s spurious coppcr-platcs of Dhara- 
sdna II. of Valabbi : — 

(L. 23), — 'Sakaiiripa-kAl-ntita-saihvac]icli]ia(tsa)ra-sata-chaiuslifaye Vaisakhyaib pau- 
rnnamasi. 

30. — P. I0> No. 1G4. — S. 411,* Vibbava^ VaisAkha-pauriiiaTnasi, a lunar eclipse. British 
Mnseuni spurious copx)ei'-i)lates of the Early Chalukya PulikdSin I. 

11. — P.11, No. 170. — S. 415, Jyn.ishtli-AmA.vasya, a solar eclipse. Bagumra spurious 
oo])per-plates of the Gnrjara Dadda Pra&antar4ga. 

12. — P. 10, No. 1(55. — S. 417, Jyaishth-amslvasya, a solar eclipse. I1A6 spurious copper- 
plates of tlie Gnrjara Dadda II. Pra&AntarAga. 

1^* 500, Aottp, Vol. Ill, j). 305 ; VoL VI. p. 303 ; and Vol. X. p. 57. Badami cave 

inscription of the Early Chalukya Mangalil^vara : — 

(Ij. G) . — Pravarddhamana-rAjya-saihvvatsarG dvadasG ^akannx)ati.rAjyAbhishGka-Ram- 
vvatsaicshv=atikranteshupaiichasu satAshu . . . malia-KAi ttika-pammmasyaih. 

14. — S. 526.— See S. 54G. 

15. — ^ S. 532 CO* *** AntCf Vol. VU, p, 220 ; and Vol. XVIIf, p, 285. XurtakAti spurious 
copper-plates of the Western Chalukya VikraxnAditya I. : — 

(L. 20). — Batriihs-&ttara-panicha-8at8shu Saka.varsh&shv=Atiigslm vijayarAjya-sambachchara. 
sh6shasa-varRhe pravarttamana . . . tasya VaisAkha-jeshthA-mAsa-inadhyaui-amavAsya- 

BhAskara-ding Roliinya-rikslie madhyAhna-kalg . . . Vrishabha-rAsau tasinin Vrishabha- 
rasau sOryya-grAhaua-sarv vainA(grA)si (si)bhiitc.t 

IG. — S, 532.— Jour. Bo, As. Soe. Vol. X. p. 3G5; ante, Vol. XTI. p. 210, No. 37. Goa 
copper-plates of the Early Chalukya Mangalibvara^s son or feudatory (V) SatyaSraya-Dhru- 
'varaja-IndraTarmaix : — 

(L, G). — Miigha-paurnuamasyam. 

(L. 18). — Sakar-kalah=spahcha varsha-satani dvAtn(tri)iisAni. 

^7. — P. 130, No. lOG. — S. 634^ 3rd year of reign, Bhadrapad-amavAsyA, a solar eclipse. 
HaidarAbAd copper-plates of the Western Chalukya Pulikgfain II. 

18. — S. 546 (and S. 526). — Inscr. Sanscrites du Oambodye, p. 36. Inscription at Bayang : 

(V , 11). — Basa-dasi'a-saraissSakgadra-yarshg 

padam=aisam vmiva(ba)ddhana=ishfekAbhih [|#] 
ritu-vArinidh-indriyaisscha tirthg 

[sa]lila-»thApanam*akAri tgna bhOyali [u*] 

19. — S. 648. — Insnr. Samcrites du Oambodge, p. 41 (also p. 589 ; and ante, Vol. XXL ' 
p. 47 ), Inscription at Vat Chakret : — 

Pig,^bhutg 'Sak-Apdg(bdg) vasu-]alanidhi*-&irairs=vvAsarg MAdhav-adau 
Mtg praglagnabhdte kumudavauapatau Tavurg Krittikayam | 

20. — S. 650.— Jn^cr. Sanscrites dm Oamhodge, pp. 56 and 57 (and p, 690). Inscription at* 
Ang Chumnik; — 

(P . 55, v. 2). — Kha-panch-Sndriya-gg Sakg R6hinyAm sasinjl sthitg. 


4 Read -jaladhi-. 
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(P. 57, V. 11). — Mjjclliavasja. tritiy-ahni dfinakrila prasamsit^ 

karfctavyas=sraddliaya piiihbhir=»i[chcilih.adbhih pliala’*^]m»aksliayam . 

21. — S. 566 (Kali 3736). — Ante^ Vol. V. p. 70 ; Vol. VIII. p. 242; AtgU. Survey of West, 
LhfUa% Vol. III. p. 135. Aihole inscription of the Western Ohalnkya PulikS&in II. (mentions 
KIHidasa and BMravi) ; — 

(L. 16). — Triihsatsu tri-sahasreshu Bharatad«aliavad=itah [|*] 

sapt-abda-sata-yuktSshu sa(ga)teshv«abdeshii paiichasu[u*] 

Panchasatsu Kalau kfil^ shatsu pancha-satasn clia [|*] 
samasu samatitasu Sakanam=api bhubhnjam |1 

22. — S. 586. — r?isfcr. Sanserites du Gainbodge, p. 62 (and p. 591). Inscription at Vat Prey 
Vier : — 

(V. 8 ). — Rasn-vasn-vishayanaih sanni patina labdli§ 

'Sakapati-samay-abdS M}igha-sukla[“dvitiy&] , 

23. — S. 589. — Imor, Sanscrites dib Gambodge, p. 68 (and p. 591). Inscription at Ang 
Chumnik : — 

(V. 26). — ^Vaisakha-prathaTn!a-dvipafichaka-din& dvar-aslita-vanair=yynt 8 

3 ivas=chApa-yut 6 vrishe Kavi-satas=simharddha-gas=chandramah [l*] 
kaulirS=Yani(ni )36 ghat 6 Ravi-sntas=seslias=tiL mSsha-sthitas* 
so-yaih sri-Vijayesvaro vijayat&yali ldta-lagn& sthitali [H*] 

24. — P. 122, Nov 58. — S. 589, 16th day of Madhava (Vaisakha), snn in MSsha,- moon in 
AnuradhS,, Jnpiter in Ohapa (Dhanu^)* Inscription at Vat Prey Vier. 

25. — S. 598. — Inser, Sanscnrites du Ganibodge, ‘ ig, 76 (and p. 59S>. Inscription at 
Barai : — 

Mdrtti-dvara-sarais=Sak 6 sita*diQ@ praptS das-aik-6ttar5 
Jy^shthasy«arka-ku 34 ndu 3 a mithnna-g[a]- - w - - vi - 
snkra&y:=arkka-STit 6 vrishS snra-gnrnh kanyd[iii] inrig-&rddh 6 day§. 

26. — S. 611. — Ante, Vol. VL p, 86 ; Jour. Bo. As. Soe. Vol. XVI. p, 231. Tognrshod© 
copper-plates of the Western Chalukya Vinayft^tya : — 

(L. 24). — fikddas-6ttara-shat-chhat6sha Saka-varshdshv=atit®shn pravarddhamana-vija- 
yaralya-samvatsarS dasame varttamanS • • • Karttika-paurnaamasyfim. 

27. — S. 613. — Ante, Vol. VI. p. 89. Karnul district copper-plates of the Western 
Chalukya Vinayftditya : — 

(L. 24). — Traydda^&ttara-shat-ehhatdshn Saka-varshSshv=atitSshii pravarddhamS.na-vi 3 ‘a- 
yarajya-saihvatsarS ek^dasS varttaman& • . . Magha-paurnamasyaiii* 

28. — P. 9, No. 160. — S. 614, 11 th year of reign, dak&hi^yana(-saihkranti)^ ISanaischara- 
varS'. Sorab copper-plates of the Western Chalukya Vinayftditya. 

29. — S. 616. — Ante, Vol. VII. p. 302 ; Mysore Inscr. No. 132, p. 237. Harihar copper- 
plates of the Western Chalukya Vinay&ditya 

(L. 23),— Sh6das-6ttara-shaoli(t)-ohhat6shn 'Saka-varsh6shT*atit6^shn pravarddhamana- 

vijayarajya-saxhvatsaiA chaturddasfe varttamanfi • • • KArttik6(ka)-paurnnamasyam. 

30. — S. 621. — Ante, Vol. X. p. -60. Bad&mi inscription of the Western Chalukya 
Vijayftditya: — 

(L. 5). — Pravardhamana-vijayariijya-samvatsare tritJyfi Tartfcamane &kavims-ottara-shat- 
chhat 8 shu Saka-vausheshv=atit§shu JySshthyam paur^uamasyrim. 
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31. — S. 622. — Awie, Vol. IX. p. 128. N^rtir copper-plates of the Westera Chalnkya 
Vijayaditya ; — 

(L. 30). — Dvaviihsaty-nttara-shat-chliatfishTt Saka-varsliSshv^atitesha pravarddhamana- 
vijayarajya-saihvatsaiS chaturtthe vartamau^ . - . Ashacla(4ha)-pauru9amAsyAra, 

32. — S. 827. — Ante^Nol. IX. p. 131. Neriir copper-plates of the Western Chalnkya 
Vijayftditya : — 

(L. 20). — SaptaTimsaty-nttara-shat-chhat&hn Saka-varshfishvcatiteshn pravarddhamana- 
vijayarAjya-saihvatsare dasamS varttamAnll. 

33. — &. 631. — Ante^ Vol. XYIII. p. 235. Mnltai (in Central Provinces) copper-plates 
of the RashtrakAta chieftain Nfandaraja-YuddhA^snra 

(L. 21). — Kiirttikar-panrnnaniAsyAm . . . 

(L. 29). — Saka-kAla-samvatsara-Satcshu shatchliv(tsv)=fekatri[ih*]s-6ttareshu. 

34. — S. 651. — Aiite^ Vol. VII. p. 112. Lakshmesvar inscription of the Western Chaln- 
kya Vijayftditya (recording a grant to liis father’s priest UdayadSvapan4ita, also called 
Niravadyapandita, who w^as the house- pupil of Sriplajyapftda) : — 

(L. 42). — EkapaihchAsad-nttara-shaVchhateshn Saka-varsh6shv=atitAshn pravartta(rdha)- 
mana-vijayarAjya-samvatsar^ chatustrimsfi varttamanfi . . . PhAlguna-masA paurniiamasyani. 

35. — P. 113, No. 1. — 6. 664, Karttika-spdi IS, Indn-vAre^ An inscription from Java. 

36. — S. 666. — Ante^ Voh VII. p, 107. l[ja>kshmesvar inscription of the Western Chalnkya 
Vikramaditya II. ; — 

(L. 72). — Shatpamchasad-nttara-shat-chhat6shu Saka-varsh6shv=satitfishu pravarddhamAna- 
vijayarAjyarsauivatsar^ dvitiye varttamAnA MAgha-paurnnamAsyAm.® 

37. — S. 676, — Ante^ Vol. XI. p. 112. Sumangad copper-plates of the RAshtrakuta 
Dantidurga : — 

(L. 30). — Paihchasaptaty-adhika-Sakak$la-saHivatsara-sata-Rhatkj& vyaiitA saihvata(t) 675 
pai(? p6 or pan)hachchhikAyA MAgha-niasa-rathasaptamyA[Th*]. 

38. — P. 113, No. 2. — S. 679, Asvayuja-suddha 7, vishnva'-saihkranti. Antroli-ChharAli 
copper-plates of the RAshtrakAta Xakka (Kakkardja II.) of Gujarat. 

39. — S, 679. — Ante, Vol. VIII. p. 27 ; Mysore Inscr. No. 160, p. 301. Vokkaleri 
copper-plates of the Western Chalnkya ElirtivarmaxL II. : — 

(Plate iv, 5,h4). — Navasaptaty-nttara-shat-chhatSshn Saka-var5hlshv=atit&hn pravardha- 
mAna-vijayarfijya-samvatsare Akadas6 varttamune . . • BhAdrapada-panrnaniAsyAih. 

40. — P. 11, No. 171. — S. 684, Vaisakha^VisakhA-nakshatrA, 'Sukra-vArA, a Innar eclipse. 
Jlosnr spnrious copper-plates of the Western Ganga Pirithuvi-Kongaa^i. 

41. — 8 . 698. AntB, Vol. II. p. 158, Mysore Inscr. No. 158, p, 287. • Nagamangala 
spiarious copper-plates of the Western Ganga Pidtimvi-Kohgaiji ; — 

(Plate hi, 5, 1..8). — Ash{Aiiav.atyrnttar|[8hn*] shat-chhjatA^hp. ®aka-yarshAshv=:atitAshv= 

Atmanah pravarddhatnana-vi 3 ayavir(rAj)ya-samvats^rA panch[Af]satta?n§ pravarddha(rta)manA. 

42. — S. 700. — Jo«r. Bo, As, Soc.Yol, XVIJ. Ft. h. p. 1. An inscription from Central 
Java : — 

(L, 6). — Sakanripa-kal-atitaiTpyarsha-satiaili snptabhir . • , 

43. — P. 131, No. 107 (jE»p. Jwd. Vol. III. p. 103). — 8.716, Vaisakh-AmAvAsya, a solar 
edipae. Paithan copper-plates of the RAshtrakuta G^vinda III. 

B A lunar eclipse on the 13th January, A.D. 735, 17 h. 44 m. after mean sunrise. 
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44. — P. 122, No. 55. — & 726, SubhditLU, Vaisakha-vadi 5, Brihaspati-v&ra. Kanarese 
country copper-plates of the RAshtrakuta G6vuida III. 

45. — a. 726 (?). — Ep. lad. Voh I. p. 115. Date of the second PraSasii of BaijnAth 

(L. 83). — Sakakafei-gat-abdah 7 [26]. 

46. — P. 11, No. 172. — S. 730,* Vyaya, Vai^kha-paurnamasi, a lunar eclipse. Wan! 
copper-plates of the Rashtrakufa G6'vinda III. 

47. — P. 131, No. 108. — S. 730, Sarvajit^ Sravan-ainavasya, a solar eclipse. Radhanpiir 
copper-plates of the Rashtrakuta G6vinda III. 

48 — S. 734. — Antey Vol. XII. p. 161. British Museum (or Baroda) copper-plates of the 
Rashtrakuta Karka-Suvanj-avarsha of GujarAt. 

(L. 52). — ^Sakanripa-kal-AiAta-samvatsara-satAshu saptasu scha(cha)tnstrihsa[d-adhik5]shn 
maha- V aisakhy am. 

49. — P. 9, No. 161. — S. 735, Jyaishtha-sudi 10, Ohandra-vai^g. Kadah copper-plates 
of the Rashtrakuta Gdvinda III. (Frablititavarsha). 

50. — S. 735. — Ep. Ind. Vol. III. p. 54. TorkhAdS copper-plates of the reign of the 
Rashtrakuta Gdvinda III., and of the time of his nephew and feudatory Gdvindar&ja of 
Gujarat : — 

(L. 1). — 'Sakanripa-kal-atita-samvatsara-satAshu saptasu panchatri(tri)irisaty(d)-adhike- 
shu Pausha-suddha-saptamyHm^hkat6=pi samvatsara-satAni 735 Nandana-samvatsarA® Paushah 
fluddha-tithih 7 asyAm samvatsara-mAsa-paksha-divasa-purwAyAih. [l*] 

(L. 43), — vijaya-saptamyam. 

51. — S, 749. — Ante, Vol. V. p. 148. KAvi copper-plates of the Rashtrakuta Gdvinda- 
raja-PrabhUtavarslia of Gujarat:— 

(Plate iii, 1. 7). — Sakanripa-kal-aiSta-saihvatsara-satA[shu saptasv«A]kannapaihcha3at- 
samadhikAshu maha-VaisAkhyAih. 

52. — S. 767. — Ante, Vol, XIV. p. 200. Baroda copper-plates of the RAshtrakuta 
DbAravarslia-Dliruvaraja II. of GujarAt : — 

(L. 36). — Sakanripa-kal-atita-samvatsara-satAshu saptasu saptapanchasad-adhikAshu 

Karttika-suddha-pauchadasyam maha-KArttikl-parwani. 

53. — P. 113, No, 3. — S. 765, Chaitra 15, S6ma-vara, a lunar eclipse. An inscription 
from Java. 

54. — S. 765 (P). — Ante, VoL XIII. p. 136. Xanheri inscription of the RAshlrakuta 
Amdgbavarrtia I., and the (®lAra) Mah&s&nuinta Pnllafeakti 

(L. 5), — Samva [765]. 

55. — P. 4, No. 139. — S. 775 (for 773), Prajftpati, Asvina-vadi 2, Budha-dinA. 
Kanheri inscription of the Rashtrakuta Anadgkavarsha I., and the (Silara) Mahdsdmanta 

Kapardin. 

56. — P. 113, No. 4. — S. 782, Jyaishtha-sudi 9, Sukre. Kalyan inscription of the 
MahdmandaUswira MdinYft]^djad.dva« 

57. — P. 114, No. 5. — S. 782. Karttika-sudi 13, Btihaspati-vAra. An inscription from 
Java. 

58. — P. 123, No. 59. — S. 788, Vyaya, Jyaishth-AmAvasya, Iditya-vAra, a solar eclipse. 
Sirur inscription of the RAshtrakAto AmdghaYarsha I. 

« By the mean-sign system Nandana lasted from the 9th May, A.P. 812, in 6. 736 current, to the 5th May, 
A,D, 813, in S. 735 expired ; and by the southern Inni-solar system iKandana was 735 current. 
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I®*!* 109, — S, 789, Jjaishtli-ainAvasya, a solar eclipse. Bagumra copper- 

plates of the RaslitrakuU Dhftrftvarsha-DliruTarflja III. of Gujarat,. 

6(>. — S. 797. — Jour, Bo, SoCm Vol. X. p. 195. Saundatti inscription of the B&shtra' 
kuta Xipisli^a II., and liis feudatory the Ratta Great Chieftain Fpitlx'virftina 

(L. 13). — Sapta-sa(fe)tya navatya cha samAyukt[5*]sa(shu) &aptasu[|*'] 
Sa(sa)ka-kal&sv(shv)=atitesliu Manmath-ahyaya-vatsarS^ II 

01* — S. 799. — ui7iie, Vol. Xlll. p. 135. Kanheri inscription of the Rashtrakuta 
Am6ghavarsha I., and the (Silara) MaMsdmanta Kapardin: — * 

(L. 1 ). — Sakanripa-kal-atita-samyatsara-satfehu saptasu naiianayaty-adhik6shv=amkatab 

799, 

62. — S. 809. — Ante, Vol. VI. p. 102 ; Ooorg Inscr, No. 2, p. 5 ; Tali, SJcr, and Old-^ 
Kan. Inscr. No. 269. Biliur (Ko^gu) inscription of the Gaiiga or Ko-hgu Satyayakya-Ko^gu- 
nivarma-Permanadi : — 

‘^aka 809 (in words, 1. 2), the eighteenth year (in words, 1. 5) of his reign j the fifth day 
(sn-panchameyandu) of Phillguna.’ 

123, No. 60, — S. 810, Ohaitr-amavlisya, a solar eclipse. Bagumra copper- 
plates of the Rashtrakfita AkAlavarsha-XirisliQaraja of GujartU. 

64. — P. 9, No. 162. _ S. 822 (for 824 ?), Duiidubhi, Magha-sudi 5, Brihaspati-vara, 
Nandw&dige insoi*iption of the Rashtrakfi^ £4ris]ip.a II. 

65. — S. 824. — Jour. Bo, As, Soe, Vol. X. p. 190, Mnlgund inscription of the Rashtra- 
kuta Kfislu?.a II. : — 

(L. 2) — Sakanripa-kr4S==shfcha(shfa)-sat6 ehaturuttaraviihsadu(ty-u)ttar& sampragatS 
Dundubhi-namani® varshS pravarttam&ne. 

66. — S. 831 (for 832 or 833 ?). — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 222. Aihole inscription of the RSsli- 
trakuta KpishigLa II. : — 

‘While the smhvatsara named Prajftpati,® which was the eight hundred and thirty-first (o/> 
the centuries of years that have elapsed from the time of the Saka king, was current.* 

67. — S. 832. — Ep, Ind, Vol. I. p. 56. Kapadvanaj copper-plates of the RiLshfcrakuta 
£rishi?.a II. 

(L. 60). — Saka-^mvat 832 Vais&kha-suddha-paurDnamSsy&ifa mahft-Vais&khyim. 

68. — P. 114, No. 6. — S. 838,Pausha-sudi 4, uttarayana-samkranti. Had#M copper-plates 
of the Chapa Mahdsdmantddhipati Dharai^iyaraiiai the feudatory of kCahlpaiaddya. 

69. — 880. — Jour, Bo, As, Boo, V ol. XVIII. pp. 260 and 264. Naus&rJ copper-plates 

of the R&shtrakuta Nityavarsha Indra III. : — 

(L. 52). — Sakanripa-kS,l-atlta-samvatsaTa-sat6shvs=asht&su shattrimsad-uttar&hu Yuva* 
samvatsarfiio Phalgttna'-su(sn)ddha-saptamylih sampannfe lrrlpattava(ba)ndli-dtsavA 

7 By the mean-sign system Hanmatha ended on thelSth Angiist, A. D. 8%, in A 797 expired; and by the 
sontbem Inni-solar system Manmatba was &I. 797 expired, 

* By the mean-sign system Dundnbbi ended on the SOtb April, A. D. 902, in 8. 824 expired; and by the southern 

Inni-solar system Bnndabhi was 824 expired. »■ 

* By the me&n-Sign system Praj^pati lasted from the 18th March, A.D. 910, in Si. 832 expired, to the 14tb March, 
A.D. 911, in 6. 833 expired (which commenced on the 4tb March, A.D. 911); and by the soutbem Inni-solar system* 
Pragfipati was S. 833 expired. 

' By tbe mead-sign system Tnran ended on the 25th February, AD. 915, which was the 8th of the bright half 
of Phflgnna of 83S expired ; by the southern Inni-solar system Tnyan would be £l^ 887 epcpixed. 
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70. — S. 838. — Ante^ Vol. XII. p. 224. Hatti-Mattur inscription of the Rashtrakuta 
Nityavarsha Indra III. 

(L. 3). — Sa(sa)ka-bhupaIa-kAl-[H*]kranta-sani[va*]tsara-Praba(hha)v-adi-nainad6(dliS)- 
yain«attama-madhyama-jaglianya-pa(pha)lada(da)-prabliritigal=enf tL niira muvatt-ente (n^)- 
neya Dlifttu-saih va tsar-[a*]n fcarggata.^^ 

71. — S. 840, — Ayite, Vol. XII. p. 223. Dandapur inscription of the Rashtrakuta PrabhO.- 
tavarsha (Gdvinda IV. ) 

‘When the eight hundred and fortieth year (of) the Saka era, that is known by the name 
of PramftthV^ was current ; at the time of the samkramana, when the sun came to (the sign) 
Mahara (and) on the lunar day of Pausha that coincided (with that saitikramana ).* 

72. — P. 114, No. 7. — S. 861, Vikyita^ MAgha-paurnamasi, Aditya-vara, a lunar eclipse. 
Kalas inscription of the Rashtrakuta G6vinda IV. 

73. — P. 114, No. 8. — S. 856, Vijaya, Srfivana-paurnamAsi, Guru-varS. Saiigli copper- 
plates of the Rashtrakuta G6vinda IV. 

74. — P. 2, No. 127. — S. 856, Jaya^ Karttika-sudi 5, Budha-vara. Mahakuta inscription 
of the Mahdsamanta Bappuvarasa. 

75. — S. 860. JBj). hid. Vol. III. p. 180. Spurious Sudi copper-plates of the Western 
Gahga BUtuga : — 

(L. 68). — Sa(sa)ka-vari[.sh]6shu shashtyuttar-ashta[sa]t6sha atihrAmtSshu Vik4ni(ri)i^- 
saih vatsara-KArttika-Nandisva(sva) ra-su(su)kla-pakshah ashtamyAm Aditya-varS.f 

76. — S, 862. — Jour, Bo. As. Soo. Vol. XVIIL p. 248, WardhA copper-plates of the Rash- 
frakAta Hyislip.a III. : — 

(Plate iii. 1. 1). — Sakauripa-kAl-Atita-samvatsara-sat§shv=ashtasu dvishashty-adhikeshu 
S4r warii^-saih vatsar-Antarggata- V aisakha-bah ula-pancha (iLeha)Tnyam . 

77. — P. 123, No. 61. — S. 887 (Playahga), Bhadrapad-amavasyA, Kuja(Mangala)-vara, a 
solar eclipse. SA16tgi inscription of the RAshtrakAta Eyish^a III. 

78. — P- 123, No, 62. — &. 867, MArgasirsha-vadi 13, sun in Dhanus, Bhp’gu-varS. Acces- 
sion of the Eastern Ghalukya Amma II. 

79. — S, 872.* — Ind., Vol. II- p. 171. Atakur inscription of the BAshtrakAta 
Eyishyia III. : — 

(L. 1). — Sa(sa)kanri(nri)pa-kal-Atita-samv’atsara-sa(sa)taugal=entu-nur=elpatt-eradaneya 
Sau(sau)inyam=emba samvatsaram pravarttise,^^ 

80. — P. 12, No. 173. — S, 872,* Saumya, full-moon of Pausha, Monday, a lunar 
eclipse, uttarayana-samkranti. An inscription at NarAgal. 

81- — P- 5, No. 144. — S. 872, SAdhAraijia, new-moon of Karttika, Thursday, a solar 
eclipse. Another inscription at NarAgal. 

By the mean-sign system DhAtyi ended on the 2lst February, A.D. 916, in S. 838 current j and by the southern 
luni-aolap system Dh&tri was 6. 838 expired. 

la By the mean-sign system PramAthin ended on the 8th February, A.D. 919, in &. 840 expired j by the southern 
luni-solar system PramAthin would be S. 841 expired. 

^5 By the mean-sign system YikArin commenced on the 19th November, A.D. 987, in S. 860 cnrrent, and ended 
on the loth November, AD. 988, in S, 860 expired ; and by the southern luni-solar system Vik&rin would beS. 861 
expired. 

By the mean-sign system Sarvariu ended on the 11th November, A.D. 989, in S, 862 current; and by the 
southern luni-solar system Sarvarin was S. 862 expired. 

IS By the mean-sign system Sanmya ended on the 4th October, AD. 948, in S. 870 expired ; and by the southern 
luni-solar system Saumya was S. 872 current. 
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82. — P. 114, No. 9, — S. 878, Vir6dluu (for Virddhakyit), Margasirsha-paurnamasi, 

Adi tya- vara, a lunar eclipse. Soratur inscription of tlie B&shtrakuta III. 

83. — S. 890. — Ante, Vol. VII. p. 105. Lakshm^svar inscription of the Gaiiga or Kongu 
MArasimlia Satyav&kya Hongunivarman : — 

(L- 24). — 'Sakanripa-kjil-atita-saihvatsara-satSsliv«aslifesu navaty-uttarfeshu pravartta- 
man^ Vibhava-samvatsarS.i® 

84. — P. 123, No. 63. — S. 893, Prajd>pati, Asvayuj-amava.sya, Aditya-vara, a solar 
eclipse. AdaraguSchi inscription of the Rashtrakuta Kott^iga (Khottiga). 

85. — P. 115, No. 10. — S. 894, Angiras, Asvayuja-paurnamasi, Budha-dine, a lunar 
eclipse. Karda copper-plates of the Rashtrakuta Hakkala (Hakka II). 

86. — P. 12, No. 174. — S. 896,* Srlmukha, dakshinayana-samkranti, Aditya-vara. 
Gundiir insciuption of the Rashtrakuta Kakkala (Elakka II). 

87. — S. 899. — Ante, Vol. VI. p. 102 ; Vol. XIV, p. 76 ; Coorg Inscr. No. 4, p. 7 ; Fdli, 
Shr, and Old-Kan^ Inscr, No. 271. Peggu-ur (Xodagu) inscription of the Gaiiga or Koiigu 
Satyavakya KoAgi^ivarman : — 

(L. 1). — Sakanripa-kal-atita-sanivatsara-satahga 829taneya Ifevara-sariivatsaraihi^ 
pravattise . . . tad-varsh-dbhyantara Pii(pha)lguna-sukla-pakshada Nandisvaram tallaj- 
avasam age. 

88. — P. 6, No. 147. — S. 902, Vikrama, Paiisha-sudi 10, Brihaspati-vara, uttarsiyana- 
sariikranti. Saundatti inscription of the Western Chalukya Taila II., and his feudatory the 
Rat^ S&ntiyarman. 

89. — P. 124, No. 64. — S. 904, Okitrabliftnu, Chaitra-vadi 8, Soma-vara. Death of the 
Rashtrakuta Indrard.ja (Indra IV.). 

90. — S. 904, — Prom Dr, Fleet’s impression. NJlgund inscription of the Western Cha- 
lukya Taila II. : — 

(L. 17). — Sa(sa)kanripa-samvatsar6shu chaturadhika-navasatSshu gatSshu CMtrablitou* 
samvatsar6 Bhadrapada-mas6 suryya-grahanS.^® 

91. — S. 911. — Ep. Ind. Vol. III. p, 232. Bhairanmatti inscription of the Western Cha- 
lukya Taila II, and the Sinda Pulikdla ; — 

(L. 4). — Sa(sa)ka-Yarsha 911 Vikri(kpi)tam^®=eThha sainvatsara pravarttise. 

92- — S. 911. — Coorg Insvr, No, 5, p- 8. An inscription at Merkara : — 

(L. 1). — Saka-varisha 9llneya Sa(?) . , . uttarayana • . • 

93. — P. 12, No. 175 (Np. Ind. Vol. III. p. 274).— S. 919, H9malamba^ Ashadha-vadi 
4, dakshinayana-samkr&nti. fih^dftna copper-plates of the Bilara Apardjita. 

94, — B. 919. — Pali, Skr, and Old-Kan, Insor. No. 214 ; Mysore Inser^ No. 99, p. 187 (?). 
Talgund inscription of the Western Chalukya Taila II., and his feudatory Bhlina : — 

* 'Saka 919 (in figures, 1. 12), the Hdmalambi sathvatsara ; Sunday, the fifth day of the 
bright fortnight of (?) Asvayuja. * (Mys. Inscr, i ‘Vaisakha, the Sth day of the moon’s 
decrease, Sunday,’)®® 

By the mean-sign system Yibhara ended on the 16th July, A.D. 967, in S. 890 current ; and by the southern 
luni-solar system Vibhava was 9. 890 expired. 

By the meau-sign system t^Tara ended on the 7th June, A, D, 976, in S. 899 current ; and by the southern 
luni-soUr system t^vara was 8. 899 expired. 

1® A solar eclipse, visible in India, on the 20th September, A D. 982. 

By the mean-sign system Vikrita ended on the l4th April, A R. 989, in S. '911 expired:; and by the southern 
lysi-eolar system yik^lta was &. 912 expired. 

88 Tai^fikha-vadi 8 of 6, 919 expired =■ H^malamba would correspond to Sunday, the 2nd Hay, A. D. 997. 
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95. — P. 12, No. 176. — S. 922, Sarvarin,2i Bhadrapad-Amavasya, a solar eclipse. 
RaAgamner copper-plates of the Yadava Bhillaina II. 

96. — S. 924. — A^ite, Vol. XII. p. 210, No. 31. Gadag inscription of the Western 
Chftlukya Satya&raya II. : — 

(L. 7). — Sa(sa)ka-blinpala-kAl-akramta-samvatsara-sa(sa)taiii^a[P] 924neya Subhakyit- 
saihvatsaram pravarttise tad-varsli-abhyantara-Ohaitra-STiddha 5 Adityavarad-andn.23 

97. — S. 928 (for 929 ?). — Ajite, Vol. XII. p. 212, No. 67. Qudikatti inscription of 
the Western ChAlukya (? ; Jayasiihlia III. : — 

(L. 13). — Sa(sa)kam=A(a)bda gaja-dvi-nidhi Plavamgadolu.^s 

98. — S. 930. — Jour, Bo, As. 8oc, Vol. I. p. 218. XharepAtan copper-plates of (the 
Western Chalnkya Saty4&raya II. and) the Silara Rattar^ja : — 

(L. 40). — Bakanripa-krd-atita-samvatsara-nava-satAshti trimsad-adhik^shn pravarttamana- 
Xilaka -samvatsar-A.ntarggata- Jy Sshtha-panrnnamAsy am. 

99. — S. 930. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 212, No. 52. Mun611i inscription of the Western 
Chalnkya Saty4l^raya II, : — 

(L. 10). — Sa(sa)ka-varisha 930 Kilaka-[samva]tsa[rada] 'Sravana-bahula-taddi(di)[g^*] 
S omavarad-amdu. t 

100. — S. 930 (for 931). — Ante, Vol. XVI, p. 24. KanthSih copper-plates of the Western 
ChAlukya Vikraind.ditya V. 

(L. 61). — Sakanripa-kal-atita-saihvatsara-satSshu navasu tri(tri)msad-adhik6shu gatSshn 
930 prava[r*]ttamAna-Sanmya-samvatsarA2^ paurjgtnamAsyAm sAmagrahana-parvvam. 

101. — P. 115, No. 11. —S. 939, Pihgala, Karttikarsndi 15, a lunar eclipse. Thana 
copper-plates of the Silara Arikd&arin. 

102. — S. 840. — Pali, Shr, and Old^Kan, Inscr. No. 153 ; Mysore Inser, No. 80, p. 166. 
Balagamve inscription probably of the Western Chalnkya Jayasimha III. 

‘ Saka 940 (in figures, 1, 10). The other details of the date are illegible.’ 

103. — P. 13, No. 177. — S. 941, Siddhd>rtlun, Pausha-sudi 2, Sunday, uttarAyana- 
saibkrAnti. Balagamve inscription of the Westei’n CLalukya Jayasimba III. 

— P • 13l» 1^0. 110. — S. 944, sun in Simha, vadi 2, Guru-vArS. Accession of the 
Eastern Chalnkya RAjardja 1.35 

105. P. 13, No. 178. — S, 944, Dnndnbbi, Aditya-vAra, nttarayana-samkranti. Belfir 
inscription of the Western ChAlukya Jayasimha III. 

106. P, 115, No. 12. — S. 946, Raktakshi, VaisAkha-paurnamasi, Aditya-var§. Miraj 
copper-plates of the Western ChAlukya Jayasimha III. 

107. P. 129, No. 98. — S. 948,* Rrddhana, a solar eclipse inKArttika, Kalas-Bndrfikh 
copper-plates of the Yadava BMLlama III. 

108. P. 13, No. 179. — S. 948, Rshaya, Karttika-sndi 15, Kavau, a solar (1) eclipse 
Bhan^up copper-plates of the Silara ChLttar4ja. 

Here in those of the following dates to which no specif note is attached, the 3aka year can be combined 
with the Jovian year mentioned along with it, only by the southern luni- solar system. 

22 This date regularly oorresponds, for S. 924 expired = Subhakrit, to Sunday, the 22nd March, A, D. 1002. 

2S By the mean-sign system Kavahga ended on the Xst February, A. D. 1006, in S. 928 current; and by the 
southern luni-solar system Plavanga was S. 929 expired. 

2* By the mean- sign system Saumya ended on the 24th January, A D, 1008, in &. 930 current; and by 
the southern luni-solar system Saumya was S. 931 expired. There was no lunar eclipse in S. 930 current. 

25 See ante, Vol. XX. p, 273, note 18. 
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109. — P. 115, No. 13- — S. 960, Vibhava, Pauslia-sudi 5, Soma-vAi'a, uttarayana- 
saihkraiiti. Talgiind inscription of tlie Western Chalnkya Jayasiihlia III. 

110. — S. 955. — 'Ep, Ind, Vol, HI. p. 234. Bhairanmatti inscription of tlie Western 
Clialukya Jayasimlia III,, and the Sinda Great Chieftain Nd.gd.ditya : — 

(L. 52). — Sa(sa)ka-varsha 955[ne^]ya SrlmxikhEL-'Samvatsara pravarttise. 

111. — 8. 857. — Pdli^ Shr, and Old^Kan^ Inacr. No. 155 ; Mysore Inscr. No. 71, 
p. 146. Balagamve inscription of the Western Chalnkya Jayasimha III. : — 

‘Saka 957 (in figures, 1. 10), the Ynvait sanwatsara ; Sunday, the day of the full-moon of 
Pushya; at the time of the sun’s commencing his progress to the north. ’f 

112. — P. 13, No. 180. — S. 982, Vikrama, Margasirsha-sudi 5, Aditya-vara. Mantur 
inscription of the Western Chalnkya Jayasimha III. 

113. — P. 6, No, 148. — S. 966, Td>rat?.a, Pausha-sndi 10, Adi-vara, uttarayana-sam- 
kranti. Huli inscription of the Western Chalnkya S6m5&vara I. 

114. — S. 968. — Pdli, SJir, and Old-Kan, Inscr, No. 166 ; Mysore Inscr, No. 92, p. 183. 
Balagamve memorial tablet of the time of (the Western Chalnkya S6m6&yara I., and his 
feudatory) the Great Chieftain Chj&Yundar&ya : — 

‘Saka 968 (in figures, 1. 3), the Vyaya saihoabsara ; Wednesday, the fifth day of the bright 
fortnight of Margasirsha.’ (Mys» Inscr ^ ‘ the 13th day of the moon’s increase, Friday. *)28 

115. — P. 13, No. 181. — S. 970, SarvadMrin, Jyaishtha-sndi 13, Aditya-vara. Bala- 
gafiive inscription of the Western Chalnkya S6m6&vara L, and his feudatory the Great Chief- 
tain ChavuiSKjLaraya. 

116. — P. 124, No. 65. — S. 972, Vikrita, Paush4miivasya, AiigAra(Mangala)-varS, 
a solar eclipse. Surat copper- plates of the Chaulukya Trildchanapdla of Latad8sa. 

117. — S. 973 (for 974 ?). — Ante, Vol. XII, p. 211, No. 42. Gudikatti inscription of the 
Western Chalnkya Sdm6&vara I. : — 

(L. 19). — Sa(sa)ka-kalaih guna-sapta-nan)da-mri(mi)tam=agalavarttakam Nandan-&bda- 
kam.27 

118. — P. 122, No. 56. — S. 976, Jaya, new-moon of Vaisakha, Sunday. Balagamve 

inscription of the Western Chalnkya S6m6&vara I. - — ^ 

119. — P. 7, No. 150. — 8. 976, Jaya, VaiSakh-amavasya, S6ma-varaj'.a^ solar eclipse. 

Honw&d inscription of the Western Chalnkya S6m6&vara I. ' ‘ ' • 

120. — P. 115, No. 14. — 8. 980, Vilambin, Pausha-sndi 7, Brihaspati-yar6, nttarayana- 
samkranti. Copper-plates of the Bilahara Md>rasiihba, 

121. — P. 7, No. 151. — 8. 984^ 8ubliakpit, Pansha-vadi 7, Aditya-vara, nttar&yana- 
samkranti. Hnlgfir inscription of the Western ChAlnkya S6md&v&ra I. 

122. — 8. 984. — Ante, Vol. XII. p. 209, No. 15. Chillur-Badni inscription of the Western 
Chalnkya SdmS&vara I. : — 

(L. 26). — Sa(sa)kanripa-k41-&tita-saihvatsara-sa(sa)taihga[l'*^*] 9842ieya [8u]bliaj£riti«- 
samvatsarada Pansya(sha)-sn(sn)ddha-dasa(Ba)mi Adityavaram-uttarayana-samkrtoti-vyaia- 

patad-andu.t 

^ MSxgalirsha-sadi 5 of 8. 968 expired ==: Yyaya would correspond to Wednesday, the 5th November ; and ludi 
13' to Friday, the 14th November, A. B. 1046. 

VT By -Hie mean-sign system Nandana ended on the 26th July, A. D. lO&O, in S. 973 current ; and" by the 
southern loni-solar system Nandana was 8. 974 expired. 
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123. — S. 988. — PSlu Skr. and Old-Ean. laser. No. 136; Mysore laser. No. 11, p. 19. 
Davangere inscription of the Western Chalnkya SdmSSvara I. and his son Viah^uvardhana- 
Vijayaditya : — 

‘'Baka 988 (in figures, 1. 18), the Parftbhava samvatsara; Tuesday, the day of the new-moon 
of Bhadrapada ; at the time of an eclipse of the sun.*t 

124. — S. 990. — Mysore Inscr, No. 170, p. 321. Banavfisi^ inscription of the Western 
Chalukya Sdmfifevara I. : — 

‘ In the ISaka year 990, the year Kilaka^ the month Ohaitra, the 1st day of the moon’s 
increase.’ 

1*25. — P. 1*24, No. 66. — S. 991, Sanmya, a solar eclipse in Ashfidha. Vaghli inscription 
of the Yadava SSunachandra II. 

126. — P. 14, No. 182. — S. 991, Saumya, ^ravana-sudi 14, Guru-ding. Bassein copper- 
plates of the Yadava Sdu^achandra II. 

127. — P. 7, No. 152. — S. 993, Virddhikyit, Pausha-sudi 1, Soma-vara, uttarayana- 
saihkranti. Two Balagamve inscriptions of the Western Chalnkya S6in§6vara II. 

128. —P. 115, No. 15. — S. 998, Ananda, Pausha-sudi 5, Brihaspati-vara, uttarayana- 
saihkranti. Bijapur inscription of the Western Chalukya S6ia66vara II. 

129. — P. 7, No. 153. — S. 997, Blkshaaa, Pausha-paurnamasi, Aditya-vara, uttarayana- 
samkranti. Kadar61i inscription of the Western Chalukya Sdmdl^vara II. 

130. — P. 8, No. 15 3. — S. 997, Bftkshasa, Pausha-sudi 1, Soma-v&ra, nttarliyana- 
samkranti. Balagamve inscription of the Western Chalukya S6ing&vara II. 

131. — S. 998. — Ante, Vol. X7III. p. 39. Gudigere Jaina inscription 

(L. 19). — Sa(fe)ka-varsha 998 ney^AnaJa-samvatsarada sraheyolw. 

132. — P. 116, No. 16. — S. 999, PMgala, Ash^ha-sudi 2, Aditya-vara, samkrAnti- 
pavitrardhana (dakshinayana-s.). Hulgur inscription of the Western Chalukya Vikramaditya 
VI. and Jayasixiiha IV, 

133. _ p. 132, No. 111. — S. 999, suu in Kumbha, sudi 3, Ravija(Sani)-ding. Accession 
of the Ganga Anantavarman CkOqlagahgadgva. 

184. — P, 2, No. 128. — S. 1001,» stin ia Simha, sudi 13, Gura-varS. Appointment of 
Vlra-Oh6(^dgva as viceroy of Ygiigi. 

135. — P. 132, No. 112.— B. 1008, MSslia-masa, vadi 8, Aditya-varS. Tizagapatam 
copper-plates of the Gaijga Anantavarman Ch6^agangadgva. 

136. — P. 14, No. 183. — S. 1008 (for 1009 ?), Prabhava, Vaisakha-sudi 3, Bukra-dinfi. 
Sitabaldi inscription of the Western Chalukya Vikramaditya VI. 

137. — S. lOU. — Pdli, SJer. and Old-Ean. Inser. No. 90. HftU inscription of the Western 
Chalnkya Vikramaditya VI., and his fendatory the Great Chieftain Hama of the family of the 
Kadambas of Banavase : — 

*®aka 1011 (in words, 1. 74), the Sukla samvatsara; at the time of the sun’s commencing 
his progress to the north.’ 

138. — S. 1016. — Vol. IX. p. 35. Khdrepita? copper-plates of the Silara 
AnantadOva: — 

(L. 73). — Sa(sa)kanripa-kal-Atitarsamvatsara-dasa-sa(sa)tgshu sh&das(s)-adhikSshu Bhava- 

«amvatsar-Antarggata-Magha-su(su)ddha-pratipadAyam yatr*aHikat&=pi samvat 1016. 
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139. — S. 102,6. — Mysore Inscr. No. 174, p. 330. Smdigei-e inscription of tie Hoysaja 
B aX l ft la X. 

‘ In the Saka year 1025, the year SvabMnu, the month Karttika, the 10th day of the 
moon’s increase, Thursday. ’t 

140. _P. 127, No. 83. — S. 1032 « Virddhin, Magba-sudi 10, Mahgala-varS. TAlalen 
copper-plates of the Silahara Gaiidar&clityad^va. 

141 . _ p. 127, iSTo. 83. — [S. 1033«fr], Fikrita, Vaisakha-paurnamAsi, a lunar eclipse. 
Talaleh copper-plates of tlio ‘Silahara GaiidarfldityadSva. 

142. — S. 1035 (or 1037 ?). — Li'icr. at Bravana Belgola, No. 46, pp. 22 and 126. Death of 
Buchana, lay disciple of Subhachandra-siddhantadSva (pillar set up by the wife of the general 
Gauga) : — 

Baka-varusha 1037(w translation 1035)neya Vijaya-sainvatsarada Vai&lkha-su(su)ddha 10 
Adityavarad-an du.^^ 

143 . p, 116, No. 17. — S. 1037, Manmatha, Margasirsha-sudi 14, Briha-vAra. Death of 

MSghachandra4raividyad6va (tomb erected by the wife of Ganga-RAja, the minister of the 
Hoysala Vishnuvardhana). 

144. — S. 1039. — Fdli, Shr. and Old-Kan. Insor. No. 18 ; Mysore Inscr. No. 146, p. 265. 
Beliir copper-plates of the Hoysala Vislmuvardhana and his chief queen SAntaladfiVl 

*Saka 1039 (in words), the H^malambi smivatsara; Sunday (Mys, Inscr. : ‘Monday’), the 
fifth day of the bright fortnight of Chaitra.’^ 

146 , —p, 116 ^ ]5fo. 18. — S. 1089, HdmaijLambi, PhAlguna-sudi 6, S&ma-vara. A grant by 
the Bandamyaka Gafiga-BAja, confirmed by the Bandandyaha !fi!clu-Bdja. 

146. _ S. 1040. — Ante, Vol. XVIII. p. 169. Vizagapatam copper-plates of the Gahga 
Anantavarman ChOdagangaddva : — 

(L. 169). — Viyad-udadhi-kh-6mdu-ganit8shu 'Saka-vatsarAshu punyfehani. 

147. _ S. 1041.* — Inscr. at Sravana Belgola, No. 139, pp. 110 and 185. Death of Srimati 
Ganti, the pupil of Divakaranandin : — 

Baka-varsham 1041neya Vilambi-samvatsarada PhAlguna-suddha-panchami Budhavarad- 
andu.t 

148. — p, 129, No. 99. — S. 1042,* Vikarin, Phalguna-vadi 11, Briha-vara. Death of 
DSmiyyaka, the lay disciple of Bubhachandra-siddhAntadeva, 

149. — S. 1043.* — Inscr. at Bravana Belgola, No. 44, pp. 20 and 12 d. Death of 
POchaladAvi (tomb erected by her son, the Bandandyaha Gahga-Raja, the minister of the 
Hoysala Vishnuvardhana) : — 

Sa(sa)ka-varsha 1043neya Sa(sa.)rwari-samvatsarada ABhadha-su(su)ddha 5 S6mavarad- 
andu.t 

150. — S. 1044.* — Inscr. at Bravana Belgolay No. 48, pp. 27 and 128. Death of Lakshmy- 
ambike (Lakkave), the wife of the Bandandyaha Ganga-RAja : — 

Sa(sa)ka-varsha I044neya Plava-samvatsarada . . - suddha 11 Sukravarad-andu. 

151. ■— P- 116, No. 19. — S. 1045, Subhakyit (for Sdbhakyit), Yaisakha-paurnamasi, 

Bifihaspati-vAra. Date in an inscription at TerdAl, of the time of the^^estem Chalukya VikTama^* 
Tiibhuvaziainalla (VikramAditya VI.) ; his subordinate, the Ratta MaJidmandalisvara 
Kftrtavirya; and the petty chief Gonka, 

» Tor 1035 expired = Vijaya the date regularly corresponds to Sunday, the 27th AprU, A. D. 1113- 

» Ohwtra-iudi 5 of S. 1039 expired = H^malamba would correspond to Saturday, the 10th March, A. D. 1117, 
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152, — P. 116, No. 20. — S. 104B, Sdbliaklrflt, ^avana-sudi 10, Sifea('Sukra)-vara. 
Death of 'Subhaohaadra-aiddhAntadlva (tomb erected by the Dandandyaka Ganga-RAja, the 
minister of the Hoysala Vishnuvardhana). 

163. — S. 1046. — Ins&r. at Sravam Belgola, No. 53, pp. 41 and 134. A grant by San- 
taladdTi, the diief queen of the Hoysaja ■Vish:gLUvardlLana : — 

Sa(sa)ka-varusha sayirada naivattaydeneya S^bhakpit-samvatsarada Chaitra-sa(sa)ddha- 
p&^iva Brihaspativarad-andu.t 

(The same date in another grant by the same queen, No. 56, pp. 52 and 143e) 

154. — S. 1045 (?). — Pdh\ Shr. and Old-Kan, Inscr. No. 146; Mijsore Inscr. Now 4, p. 9. 
-Chitaldurg inscription of the Western OhMukya Jagaddkamalla, and his feudatory the Great 
Chieftain Vijaya-P&i^dyadSya : — 

‘'Saka 1045 (in figures, the last twoefEaced, 1. 28), the Sdbhakpit saiiivaisara ; Sunday, the 
tenth day of the bright fortnight of Phalgum’; (Mys. Insor. : *at the time of the equinox ’). 

155. — P. 124, No. 67. — S. 1047, Vi&vftrasii, Bhadrapada-vadi 13, *Sukra-vara, yugadi* 
NarSndra inscription of the Western Ohalukya Vikramdditya VI. 

156. — P. 124, No. 68. — S. 1050, Kilaka, Phalguna-vadi 3, Bhaskara-'vare, Death of 
MallishSj^ 

157. — P. 127, No. 84. — S. 1051,«B[tlaka, Karttika-paurnam&si, a lunar eclipse. Ing-l^srar 
inscription of the Western Ohalnkya S6niS&vara III. 

158. — S. 1068. — Inscr. at Sravaria JBelgofa, No. 53, pp. 38 and 132. Death of 
S&ntaladdvi, the chief queen of the Hoysala Vishp-uvardhana 

Sa(fe)ka-varushaih 1050m6reneya Virddhikpit-samvatsarada Chaitra-su(su)ddha‘pan* 
chami Sdmayarad-andu.f 

169. — P. 14, No. 184. — S. 1056, . . , yishurati, Chittur copper-plates of the 
Eastern Ghalukya Euldttonga OhOqLaddya II. 

160. — S. 1067. — Ante, Yol. XVIII. p» 174. Vizagapatam copper-plates of the Gaiiga 
Anantayarman Chd<UkgafLgaddya : — 

(L. 82). — Sak-aydS(bdg)shu muni-sa(8a)ra*yiyach-.ohha(cha)ihdra-gaait8shu Vrisohika* 
xnasA 

161. — S. 1069. — Np, Tnd, Vol. 11. p. 338. Goyindpur inscription of the poet Gauga- 
dhara ; mentions the M&na princes Var];^anL4na and Budxam&na of Magadha : — 

(L. 34). — Nand-Sndriy-abhr-6ndu-sam6Sak-avd&(bd^) . . . Saka 1059. 

162. — S, 1059 (?). — Inscr, at Sramna Belgola, No. 68, pp. 60 and 150. Deatli of 
Ghaladahka-rava Hoysala-setti 

Sa(sa)ka-yarsa(rsha) 1059neya®i Saumya-samyatsarada Magha-mfisada sukla-pakshada 
sankramanad-andu. 

163. — P. 14, No. 185, — S. 1060,^ Pingala, Pausha-sudi 10, Sunday, uttaraya^a* 
samkranti. Sindigere inscription .of the Hoysala VisbigLuyardhana. 

164. — S. 1061 (P). — InsGr. at Sravana JBelgofa, No. 52, pp, 35 and 130. Tomb erected 
for Sihgamayya, the son of the JDan^ndyaJca Baladdya;— 

Sa(sa)ka-varusha I041(m translation 1061)neya®2 Siddhdrthi-^samyatsarada Karttika- 
su(su)ddha-dvada8a(sa) SOmayarad’andu.'f 

PhSIgima-Stidi 10 of S. 1045 expired=&dbhakrit ii^ould correspond to Tuesday, the 26tli February, A. D, 1124. 

Saumya would be 6. 1051 expired. 8* Siddhtohiii would be S. 1061 expired. 
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165. ■— & 1061 (?). Inscr, at Sravana Belgola^ No. 51, pp. 34 and 129. Death of the 
Bandandyaka Baladdva, the lay disciple of Prahh&chandra-siddhautadSva : — 

Sa(sa)ka-rarasha 1041 (in translation 1061) Siddh&rtthis-aihvatsarada M&rgga8i(8i)ra-S4x- 
(su)ddha-pa(iiva S6mavarad-andn.t 

166. — P. 4, No. 140. — S. 10*83 (for 1084), Dundubhii, Jyaishtha-sudi 15, SdmA 
Ahjan^ri inscription of the Y^dava Mahdsdmanta S4ui;^addva. 

167. — P. 127, No. 85. — S. 1066,* Dundubhi, Bhadrapada-sudi 6, ISakra-yfira. Miraj 
inscription of the Silah&ra Vijay&dltya.. 

168. — P. 127, No. 86 (Ep, Ind^ Vol. IIL p. 210). — & 1065,* Dundublii^ Magha-pau^ 
rriamasi, S6ma-y&r8, a lunar eclipse. Kolh&pur inscription of the Silah&ra Vijayftditya. 

169. — P. 14, No. 186. — S. 1066,* Budhirddgarin, Magha-vadi 14, Vadda-v^ra. Miraj 
inscription of the Silahara Vijayftditya. 

170. — P. 127, No. 87. — S. 1068,* Krddhaais, ilvinar^udi 10, Briha-v&ra. Death of 
Prabh&chandra-siddhaiitadSra, the disciple of MSgha^handn-traividyadSva. 

171. — P. 128, No. 88 (Njp. Ind. VoL III. p. 212). — & 1078,* Pramdda, BMdrapada- 
paurnamdsi, 'Sukra-var^, a lunar eclipse. Bamagi inscsription of the Sahara Vijayftditya, 

172. — S. 1076. —Awfe, Vol. Till. p. 41, P&tn& inscription of Q6vana in. of the 
Nikumbha family 

(L. 20). — Varsh&[n&m] pamchasaptatya sahasrS sadhikS gatS 1 1075 t 
&aka*hhfl:p£la-kalasya tathS Srlmukha-yatsarS || 

173. — P. 116, No. 21. — S. 1076, BhAva, Ash&4ha-sadi5, Bfibaspati-vara. Hnl^r-inscrip- 
tion of the Western Chidukya Taila III. 

174. — ^ P. 116, No. 22. S. 1078, Dbfttpi, “Vaisakha-suddha, akshaya-tritilyS, yugadi, 
Bhauma-dinA Bombay As. Soc/s inscription of the Silara Mallikarjuna. 

175. — S. 1079. — Pdli, Shr. and OU-Kan. Inscr. No. 219 ; Mysore Inscr. No. 102, p. 193. 
Talgnnd inscription of the Kalachuri BfjjaiSLa-Triblxuvanamalla^ and his Leader of the forces 
KSsimayya 

‘ Baka 1079 (in figures, 1. 57), the Ifirvara sanwatsara / Monday, the day of the full-moon of 
Pushya ; at the time of the sun’s commencing his progress to the north 

176. — P. 8, No. 164. — S. 1080,Bi6iudhtoya, Ashftdh-amayasy^ Sdma-v&ra, dakshinayana- 
samkrdnti. SiddSpur inscription of the E&damba MahdmanMSsvara Siyacliitta and the Tuva- 
rdja Vijayftditya. 

177. — S. 1080. — Pdli, 8kr. and OldrKan. Inscr. No. 183; ante^ VoL XII. p. 212, No. 59 ; 
Mysore Inscr. No. 74, p, 159. BalagSthye inscription of the Kalacbuii Bijjala-Tribliuva* 
namalla:— 

(L. 62). — Saka-varsham lOSOneya Babudlid.nya-sam\ratcha(tsa)radaPasya(shya)dapiinnaznz 
Sdmayaram-uttaT&yaiaasamkr&ihtiyyallpata-sdmagrahai^d-aihdii.'l* 

178. — P. 117, No. 23. — S. 1081, Fram&di(tlii)2], Pausha-sudi 14, Bukra-yara, uttar^** 
yana-samkranti. Braya^ Belgola inscription of the Hoysala Naraaiziiha I. 

179. — - P. 2, No. 129. — B. 1084^ ChitrabhAnix, Magha-sudi 13, Vad^a-yara. Anamkon^ 
inscription of the K^katya (Kakatiya) Budraddya. 

180. — P. 15, No. 187. ~S. 1084 (for 1085 P),SubhAnu, Jyaishtharpaur^amasl, Monday, 
a lunar eclipse. Pattadakal inscription of the Siuda Ch&vuigi^a 11., the sutordinate of the 
Western Ghftlukya Taila 111. 
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181. — P. 117, No. 24. — S. 1085, SubMixiii Asha<}]ia-sudl 9, Budha-varA Death, of the 
Mahdmandaldekdrya Ddvakirti-panditadSva. 

182. — S. 1089 (?). — PMif Skr. and Old-Ka%* Insor* No. 117 Q very illegible ’) ; Mysore 
Inscr. No. 35, p. 71. Harihar inscriptioa of the Great Chieftains Yira-F&]gLdyad5ya and 
Vijaya-P&i3L<Lydd9ya. The ^fysore Imcr. give the date thus : — 

‘In the year 1089, the year Sabbakyit,®* the month Pushya, the 12th day of the moon’s 
increase, Monday, the nalcshatra being Rdhini,’ 

183. — P. 15, No. 188. — S. 1091, Virddhin, dvitlya-'Srayana-paurnamisI, Soma-vura. 
Davangere inscription of the MahdmandaUsvara Tijaya-FaiSL^yaddya. 

184. — S. 1093.* — Fall, Skr, and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 118 ; Mysore Inscr, No. 28, p. 54. 
Harihar inscription of the Great Chieftain Y^aya-P&^^Lyaddya^ and his Leader of the forces 
Vijaya-Perm&di : — 

‘ Saka 1093 (in figures, 1. 49), the Vilq?iti samvatsara ; Friday, the first day of the dark 
fortnight (Mys. Insor. ; ‘ moon’s increase ’) of Pushya ; at the time of the son’s commencing his 
progress to the north.’^i 

185. — &. 1094. — Fill, 8kr, and Old^Kan. Inscr. No. 101. Narsapur inscription of the 
Kalaohuri Sdmd&vara or Sdyiddya : — 

‘Saka 1194 by mistake for 1094 (in figures, I. 89), the Nandana samvatsara ; Monday, the 
day of the new-moon of the dark fortnight of Magha.’t 

185. — S. 1095.* — Fall, Skr. and Old-Kan, Inscr. No. 118; Mysore Insor^ No. 28, p. 64. 
Harihar inscriptioa of the Great Chieftain Vjjaya-P4i3.$yad9ya and his Leader of the forces 
Vijaya-Permadi : — 

‘"Saka 1095 (in figures, 1. 63), the Nandana ; Thursday (^Mys, Imor . : * Wednes 

day '), the third day of the bright fortnight of Bhadrapada/®* 

187. — S. 1095. — As, Res, Yol. IX. p. 431; Golebrooke’s Misc. Essays, YoL II. p. 276. 
Gurugode inscription of the reign of Bakshftmalla : — 

‘ The year of Balivahan 1095 in the Yijaya year of the cycle, and on the 30th of the idonth 
Margasira, on Monday, in the time of an eclipse of the snn.’t 

188. — P. 117, No. 25. — S. 1090, Jaya^ M&rgasirsha-paurnamasi, Aditya-vara, a lunar 
eclipse. Hulgur inscription of the Kalaohuri 86m9&yara. 

189. — P. 124, No. 69. — S. 1098, Jaya^ Margastrsh-amfiyasya, Mangala-yara, a solar 
eclipse. Hulgiir inscription of the Kalaohuri Sdmddvara. 

190. — P. 5, No. 145. — S. 1096, Jaya, Karttika-sndi 12, Brihaspati-yftrS. Belganm 
district copper-plates of the Kalaohuri S6m9ayara. 

191. — P. 8, No. 155. — S. 1096, Jaya, Jyaishth-fim&v&sya, Xditya-vfira, a solar eclipse. 
Hulgur inscription of the Kalachnri Sdmd&yajfa. 

192. — P.128, No. 89. — S.1099,*Dunniikba^Yais&kha-sadi 14, Suryatmaia(Sani).v4r6. 
Death of NayakirtidSva. 

193. — S. 1103. — Res. Yol. IX. p. 431 ; Oolebrooke’s Misc, Essays, Yol. II. p. 276* 
Gurugode inscription of the reign of Baksbftmalla ; — 

‘ The year of B&liyahan 1103, of the cycle Playa^ and on the 15th of Elarttika, on Monday, 
in the gracious time of the moon's eolipse.’t 

dabhakrit; wo old bo S. X104 expired, and Pausha^sadi 12 of this year would correspond to Wednesday, the Sth 
December, A. D. 1182. 

3* In S. 1093 current ea Vikyita the HttarAyaQa-samkrODti took plaoe 91i. 50 m. after mean snnxiae of Friday, the 
25th December, A. D. 1170, during the first UtJU of the dark half which oommenoed 2 h, 86 m. after mean sunrise of 
the same day. 

BhAdrapada-fudi 8ofS. 1095 current o Nandana would correspond to Thursday, the 24th August, A. D.1172. 
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194. — 1103. — Pdli, Shr» and Old^Kan* Insor, No. 230. Hal^bid inscription of the 

Kalachuri (Saakaina-)JLliavamalla, and Vikram&ditya of the Gutta family : — 

* Saka 1103 (in words, 1, 83), the Plava saihoatsara ; at the time of the sun’s commencing 
his progress to the north.’ 

195. — P, 129, No. 100. — S. 1104:,* Plava, Asvayuja-vadi 3, Adi-vara. From an inscription 
at TSrdal. 

196. — P. 1, No. 123. — S. 1104,* Plava, Pansha-vadi 3, 'Bukra-vara, uttar&yana-samkrunti. 
Sravana Belgola inscription of the Hoysala Vira-Balldla. 

197. — P. 15, No. 189. — S. 1105, S6bliak|rit, Asyayuj-amavasya, S&ma-var6. BShatti 
copper-plates of the Kalachuri Singhana, 

198. — & 1106. — Fdliy 87^r. and Old-Kan. Inscr, No. 102 ; ante, Vol. XII. p. 209, No. 19. 
Dambal inscription of the Western Chalukya S6zxi§^vara IV. 

(L. 71). — Sa(3a)kanri(nrilpa-kal-lLtita-samvatsara 1106neya Kr6dlii-samvatsarad=Asii(shA)- 
da(dha)d=sam^vasyS Sotnavara suryyagrahana-samkramti-vyatipatad-amdu.t 

199. — S. 1107. — Prom Dr, Fleet’s impression. Bombay As. Soc.’s inscription of the 'Silara 
Aparaditya : — 

(L. 1). — Samvatu 1107 Visva(6vft)vasu-samvachchha(tsa)rS Ohaitra-suddha 15 fiavau 
din6.36 

200. — S. 1108. — Ante^ Vol. V, p. 47 ; Mysore Liscr. No. 39, p. 78. Date in a Kalachuri 
inscription at Balagaiiive : — 

(L. 47). — Srimatsa(chchha)ka-varsha 1108neya ParAbbava-samvatsarada Vaisfikha-ba 
5 va(ya). 

201. — S. 1109.* — Jour, Bo, As, Soo. Vol. XII. p. 833. Bombay As. Soc.’s inscription 
of the Silara AparAditya : — 

(L. 1). — Saka-sariivatu 1109 ParAbhava-samvatsare || Maghd masi II 

(L. 8). — samj^ta-Maghi-parxam. 

202. — P, 15, No. 190. — S. 1109, Plavauga^ Chaitra-sudi 10, Brihaspati-vara. Grant 
by the Dandandyaka BhAyidAva, commemorated in an inscription at Terdal. 

203. — P, 130, No. 101. — S. UlO,* Plavanga, Pausha-vadi 10, Vadda-vara, uttarayana- 
saihkr^nti. Toragal inscription of the MaJidmandaUsvara Barma. 

204. — S. 1110.* — Pdli, SJcr. and Old-Kan, Inscr, No. 230. HalSbid inscription of the 
Kalachuri Sankama-Abavamalla (?) and VikramAditya of the Gutta family (?) : — 

‘Saka 1110 (in figures, 1. 103), the Plavainga sauhvatsara; Thursday, the thirteenth day of 
the bright fortnight of Phalguna.’ f 

205. — S. mo.* — Pdli, SJcr, and Old^Kan, Inscr, No. 231. Halebld inscription of the 
Great Chieftain VikramAditya of the Gutta family : — 

‘Saka 1110 (in figures, 1. 87), the Mavafiiga sathvatsara ; Thursday, the thirteenth day of 
the bright fortnight of Phalguna.’ f 

206. — P. 125, No. 70 {Ep. Ind. Vol. III. p. 216) . — S. 1112, SAdbArai?.a, Pausha-vadi 12, 
Bhauma-var6, uttarayana-samkranti. KftlhApur inscription of the ^ilahara Bb6ja II. 

207. — P, 125, No. 71 (Ep. Ind. Vol. III. p. 219). — S. lUS, Virddbakrit^ Jyaishth. 
Am&vasyft, Aditya-vSrS, a solar eclipse. Gadag inscription of the DSvagiri-Tadava Bbillama. 


^ The date xegutady ooxrespcmds to Sunday, the 17tC March, A. D. 1155. 
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908 — P. 125, No. 72. — S. 1113, Tir6d]iik|rit, MargaStreTi4ma7&sya, a solar echpse. 
ChaudadUlmpnr inscription of the Qreat Chieftain Vira-Viknamlditya of the Imoage of 
Chandragupta, and his Ndyaha Khai>dSya-Kftffa-Kam&yaixayaka. 

209. - S. ms (P). — Skr. wid OH-Kan. In, or. No. 221 ; Mytorelnsor. No. 103, p. 199, 

TAlgund inscription of the HoysalaVlra-BaUaja:— „ , - 

' ‘ Saka 1113 (in fignres, 1. 52), the Siddhlrthi*? smhoaUara; Snnday, the eleventh day o 
the bright fortnight of Ohaitra ’ {Mys. Inscr. : ‘ the time of the eqnmox ). 

210 - P.15, No. mi^p.Ind.VolILL p. 216). - S. 1114, Paridhftvin, Asvina-sndx 
1, Bukr^-varg.‘ KOlhapnr inscription of the -Siiahara Bh6ja II. . . _ 

211. - P. 117. No. 26. - S. 1114,Paridhivin, Mirgastrsha-panrnamasi, Unaxschara-vare, a 

lunar eclipse. 'Oadag inscription of the HoysalaVira-Baliala. 

212. - S. 1U4. - Mysore Inscr. No. 46, p. 107. {PMi, Slcr. and OU-Kan. Inscr. No. 200). 
Balao^ihve inscription of the Hoysala Vlra-Ballflia 

■ °S.t. 1U4. tl» .!» “I* C ^ ““ 

moon's decrease. Pxiday, the uttarfiyana-samkramana.-38 

- oi«t -S 1U4 (?).-Pdli, Shr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 224; Mysore Inscr. No. 109, 
p. 206. ' Sorab memorial tablet of the time of the Hoysala Vlra-Ballila ; 

« 'Saka 1114 (in figures, 1. 5), the Pramadi’® smhvatsara ? Sunday, the fifth dayof the bright 

911 — S m’l*—PdU, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. Ko. 194 ; ante, V0I.XII. p. 210, No.3o ; 

Mysore No. 89, p. 180. B4agamve inscription of the Hoysala Vira-Baliaia ; 

^ rr 94^-Sa(sa)kauripa-saThvachchha(tsa)ram=urabhyasatadhika-saha8r4parisapta&^^ 

fsalmS A[M*lnLdi-8amvachchha(tsa)r6 M&rggasirsh4mava8y&yaih S6ma.YarS Vyatxpata-y6ge.t 

^ 215. - S. 1118.* - laser, at Bravana Selyola, No. 130, pp. 99 and 178. Inscription of 

the reign of the Hoysala Vlra-BaUaja ^ j + 

Sa(§a)ka-varsha lllSneya Bakshasa-samvatsarada Jlshlha-sn 1 Brihavara -an u.f ^ 
216. — P. 117. No. 27. - S. 1121, Siddharthin, pratham-Ash^ha-sudi 8, Brihaspati-vaia. 

Gada<r inscription of the Hoysala Vlra-BaJiaia. - -/i o 

2'l7. - S. 1131. - Pdli, Skr. axxd OU-Kan. Inscr. No. 114. Hampe inscription of Mai un - 
(m 1- “)• f' SlddMrtU Md..*..™! .tn.ttm.0t 

“""7- P...h^.di t. 8.t«d.y. 

^u'm«;rip«o.«£H.Brt!»K4rt.nry.IT.»aM.imii5«^. 

219. - P. 5. No. 141. -S-UdS tj,r 

A gnmt ot SMddva of H. HikmuHl. ferndy, oomm.moi.l<d m to. raffia P 

Vitttt.™,Kirttik.faaild. B.db..n«. BWi 00PP»- 

plates of the Ratta Eartavlrya TV. i 

— Sidahtrtbin wouldbo S. U21 expired; but the'd:;rwa be incorrect for tins year, ss weU as for the years 

S. 1113 ourrent and expired. . -n 4. .a; ^ tha date regularly corresponds to Friday, the 25th 

DooelbM A D^^lS'^heI^“utSwa.8aXMtook’plaoe3 k 28 m., and the fifth tifhi of the dark half 

^ • . V f n j r _.6 131. 

8th c 
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221. — S. 1136.* — F£lt, Slcr. and Old-Kan, Inscr, No. 100; ante^ Vol. XII. 210, 
No. 29, Gadag inscription of the DSvagiri-Yadava SiILg]la^a : — 

(L. 34).— Sakanr-pa-kal-akramta-saihvatsara-satamgalifr ll35neya Aihgirasa'^saihvatsarada. 
Phalguna(na)-Budh.dha(ddha)-bidige Sanaischaravarad-amdu.t 

222. — P. 130, No. 102. — S. 1136,* Srimukha^ Chaitra, S6ma-din6, a solar eclipse. 
KhSdrapnr inscription of the Devagiri-Xadava Singhaj^a. 

223. — S. 1136.* — Pdliy Shr. and Old-Kan, Inscr, No. 234. HalShid inscription of the 

Hoysala Vira-Balldla and his qneen Tnjvaladdvi ; and Vikram&ditya of the Gntta family : 

•Baka 1136 (in figures, 1, 63), the Srlmukha ; Monday, the day of the new-moon 

of Chaitra; at the time of an eclipse of the snn.’ [See the preceding date,] 

224. — P.125, No. 73. — S. 1137, Yuvan, Bhadrapad4mavasya, Thursday. Ba|agaihve 
inscription of the DSvagiri-Yadava Sihghaiia* 

226. — S. 1140. — Graham's Kolhapur, p. 425, No. 11 ; from an impression supplied to me 
by Dr. Fleet. K61hdpur inscription of the DSvagiri-Yadava Sihghai^a 
(L. 16). — Saka-varsha 1140 Bahudhftnya-samvatsarS. 

226. P. 8, No. 156. — S, ' 1141,* Bahudh&nya^ Magha-sudi 7, Thursday, nttarayana- 
sauikranti. Date in a stone tablet at N^sarige. 

227. — S. 1141, — As. Bes. Vol. IX. p. 403 ; Colebrooke's Misc. Essays, Vol. IL p. 244 • 
ante, Vol. XXII. p. 107. Tipura copper-plate of Ba^ava^Lkamalla ^ 

(L. 22). — 'Sakanripatgr^atitS abdah 1141 Ranavankamalla-srimat Harikaiadftvapadanam 
eaptadasa-samvatsarS ^bhxlikhyamang yatr=a6k^n=api samvat 17 suryya-gatya Phalguna-ding 26, 

228. 8. 1144. — Ep. Ind. Vol, III. p. 113, Bahai inscription of the DSvagiri-yadava 
Sihgha^a : — 

(L. 18). — Shatk-&n§ sadala-SatAdhikS sahasrS 1144 
varshuot&m Baka-prithivipatSl^ prayatS 1 
Chaitr-ddya-pratipadi ChitrabhAnu-varshfi. 

229. — P. 8, No. 157. — S. 1146 * CMtrabhftnu, Karttika-pauraamasl, S6nia-vara, a 
lunar eclipse. Mundlli insoription of the DSvagiri-Tada-ra a-ifig^g.Tin 

^ 230. — P, 117, No. 28. — S. 1146, Svabhftnu, dvitlya-BUdrapada-sudi 6, 'Sukra-vara. 
E6iar insciiption of the Davagiri-T4dava atfig'hn.ijfl. 

231. — «• S. 1145. — Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan, Inser, No. 123; Mysore Inscr, No. 20, p. 34, 
Harihar inscription of the Hoysala Narasliiilia II., and his Leader of the forces PolAlva : — 

‘Saka 1145 (in figures, 1. 67), the Svabhftnu smhvatsara ; Thursday, the eleventh day of 
the bright fortnight of MS,gha.'t 

232. — P, 8, No. 158. — S. 1148,* Pftrthivaj, Bhidrapada-paurnamfiB}, Monday, a lunar 
eclipse. Date in a GhaudadAmpnr insoription of the D6vagiri-T4dava Mali&ddva, and the 
Great Chieftain Gntta of the lineage of Ohandragupta. 

233. — P. 130, No. 103. — S. 1151,* Sarvadh&rin, Ashadb-Smavasya, S6ma-vara, a solar 
eclipse. Saundatti inscription of the Eatta Lakshmldfiva II. 

■rr A, 1153. Ep. Ind. Vol. Ill- p. 88. Ganap6svaram inscription of the time of the 

Kakatiya Gki^apati : — 

(L. 119). Q-una-sara-Bhava-mita-fiAkS Khara-varshfi MSdhavfi sit8 Ganryyah | tidhySib. 

(thy&h). ^ 

. VaisAkha-paumamAsl, Vadda*vSra. Bijapor 

msonption of the DAvagiri-Tfidava SWgbaiig. ’ * 
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236. — P. 118, No. 30. — S. 1166, Jay% PhMguna-sndi 8, BudhA Image inscription at 
Slura. 

237. — P, 16, No. 192. — S. 1167, Manmathaj Sr^va^ia-bahnla 30, Gnrau. Kolhapur 
inscription of the DSyagiri-Tadava Singhana. 

238. — P. 118, No. 31. — S. 1158, Durmukha, Magha-paurnamSsi, S&ma-dinS, a lunar 
eclipse. E6lh&par inscription of the Ddvagiri-Yadava Singhai^La. 

239. — P. 2, No. 130. — S. 1180, ♦ H6malambin, Phalguna-sndi 3, Thursday. Tiliwalli 
inscription of the D6vagiri-Y6daTa SizLg]la^a and his feudatory SftTanta-Thakkura. 

240. — S. 1160.* — Jour. Bo. As. 8oc. Vol. XV. p. 388. HaralahaHi copper-plates of the 
BSvagiri-Yadava Singhai^a, and his feudatory the Dandesa ChikkadSva : — 

(L. 62). — Saka-varshadearabhyashashtyadhika-sat-6ttara-sa(sa)hasra-mit6 Hd 2 na^a(laih)« 
Yi(bi)-sa(sa)ihvatsar8 Phalgnnanmas6 saptamyam. 

241. — S. 1160. — South~Ind. Inscr. VoL I. p. 88. Poygai inscription of Bdjardjaddva : — 

* lln the month o/] Tai of the twenty-second year of the illustrious Tribhuvanachakravartin^ 
the illustrious RajarajadSya, which was current during the Saka year 1160.* 

242. — S. 1161. — South-Ind. Insor, Vol. I. p. 89. Poygai inscription of Rftjar^jadSva s — 

‘ From the month of Tai of the twenty -fourth year of the illustrious TrihfLUvatiachakravartin^ 
the illustrious Rajarajadeya, which was current during the 'Baka year 1161.* 

243. — S. 1162. — Aroh. Survey of West. India^ Vol. III. p. 89. Amb^ inscription of the 
DSvagiri-Yadaya Sidgha^a : — 

(L. 27). — Sri Sa(sa)ka 1162 Sa(6fi-)rvari-ma(sa)myatsare Karttika-sru(sn)ddhada 10. 

244. — S. 1165. — South~Ind. Inscrm Vol. I. p. 91. Poygai inscription of Bflj&^^jadSva : — 

* From the month of Karkataka of the 28th year of the illustrious RajarajadSya, which was 
current after the Saka year 1165 (had passed) * 

245. — P. 118, No. 32. — S. 1171, Saiimya^ Ashadha-paurnamSsi, Sanaischara-yare. 
Chikka-Bagiwadi copper-plates of the D6yagiri-Yadava Z^nsln^La. 

246. — P. 118, No. 33. — S. 1171, Sanznya, Srayana-sudi 12, Guru-v&rS. Bendigeri 
copper-plates of the DSyagiri-Yadaya Eirishna. 

247. — P. 130, No. 104, — S, 1172,* Sanmya Sr6shtha(Jyaishtha)-tnase bahula-Hari- 
din6 (11) Bhauma-yarS. KaSchzpura inscription of (the K^katiya) G-ai^apati. 

248. — ;P. 16, No. 193. — S. 1174^* Virddbikyit^ Jyaishth-amay&sya, Sukra-yara, a solar 
eclipse. Mundhi inscription of the B6yagiri-Yadaya ZirislngLa. 

249. — P. 130, No. 105. — S. U75,* Paridbftvin, Phalgun-to^yasya, a solar eclipse. 
Bangalore copper-plates of the Hoysala S6m6bYara. 

250. — P. 16, No. 194. — S. U75, Pramftdin, Chaitr-amayasya, Soma-varS. BShatti 
copper-plates of the DSyagiri-Yadaya Kyisb^a. 

251. — 8. 1177. — Coorg Inscr. No. 6, p. 9. Niduta memorial tablet of the time of the 
Hoysala Narasiihha III. 

Saka-yarusha 1177ne Baksbasa-saih Vaisakha-sudha(ddha) 11. 

252. — P, 16, No. 195. — 8. 1180, month of Karkataka, sudi 7, Monday. Inscription at 
the AmmaiappSsyara temple at PadaySdu. 

253. — P. 1, No. 124. — S. 1182, Baudra, Pausha-yadi 7, Bani-dinfi, uttarayana-samkranti. 
Terwan copper-plates of K4myad6yaraya of Kaly^a. 
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254. — S. 1183. — From an impression supplied to me by Dr. Fleet. Renadal inscription 
of the Devagiri-Yadava MaMddva : — 

(L. 1). — Svasti srl 'Saku 1183 Da(du)rmmati-saiiivatsar§. 

255. — S, 1184,* — Fdli, Shr. and Old-Karv^ Inscr. No. 19; Mysore Inscr. No. 147, 
]). 273. BSliii* copper-plates of the Hoysala ISTarasiaiilia III. 

‘Saka 1184 (in words, 1. 18 of the fourth side), the Durmati samvatsara ; Tuesday (Mys, 
Inscr, : ‘Monday’), the twelfth day of the bright fortnight of Chaitra.’’*'® 

256. — S. 1185.* — Puli) Sler, and Old-Kan. Inscr, No. 111. Chaudadilmpur inscription of 
the DSvagiri-Yadava Mahdiddva, and the Great Chieftain Gutta of the lineage of 
Chandragupta : — 

‘ 'Saka 1L85 (in figures, 1. 79), the Bnndnbhi samvatsara; Monday, the fifteenth day of 
the bright fortnight of Vaiaakha ; at the time of an eclipse of the moon.’t 

257. — P. 118, No. 34. — S, 1187, Kr6dliana, Magha-paurnamasi, Snkra-dine. K61hapar 
inscription of the Dfivagiri-Yadava MahadSva. 

258. — P. 125, No. 74. — S. 1189, Prabhava, Jy6shtha-ba 30, Budha-v4ra, a solar eclipse. 
Hulgih inscription of the D5vagiri-Yadava MaMdSva. 

259. — P. 3, No. 131. — S. 1189, Prabhava^ Magha-sudi 5, Sukra-vara. An inscription 
at KadakoL 

260. — S. 1190. — Mysore Inscr. No. 27, p. 50 (PrfZi, Shr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 124). 
Harihar inscription of the Hoysala NTarasiihha III (?) ; — 

* The 'Saka year 1190 having passed, and the year Vibhava being current.’ 

261. ~ S. 1191 (P). — Inscr. at Bravam Belgola, No. 96, pp. 74 and 159. Inscription of the 
Hoysala Narasimha III. ; — 

'Saka-varusha 1191neya Srtmnkha-samvatsarada*^ Sravana-suddha 16 Adivaradallu. 

262. — — P. 3, No. 132, — S. 1192,* Sukla, Asha^ha-sudi 12, YTednesday. S6ninathpur 
inscription of the Hoysala Narasimha III. 

263. — P. 118, No. 35. S. 1193, Prajapati, M4gha-8udi 12, BudhS. Paithan copper- 
plates of the Devagiri-Yadava Bamachandra. 

264. — P. 119, No. 36. — 1194, Angiras, MAgha-paurnamasi, a lunar eclipse. K61hapur 

inscription of the DIvagiri-Yadava Bamachandra. 

265. — S. 1194. — Jour. Boy. As. Soc., O. S., Vol. V. p. 183. 'fhana copper-plates of the 
PSvagiri-Yadava Bamachandra ; — 

Svasti sri-'Salivahana-sakS 1194 Amgirft-nama-saihvatsarS Asvina-suddha 5 Bavau.f 

26G. — P. 128, No. 92. — S. 1197,* Bhav^ Bhadrapada-sudi 12, Wednesday. Hal^bi^ 
memorial tablet. 

267. — P. 128, No. 93. — S. 1199,* Dhfttri, Sravana-paurnam&sl, Sdma-dinS, yajn6pavita- 
parvani. Sidnfirle inscription of the D6vagiri-Y&dava BftmachazLdra. 

268. — S. 1199. —Pali) Skr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 125 ; Mysore Inscr. No. 26, p. 47. 
Harihar inscription of the D^vagiri-Tadava Bamaohandra, and his feudatory the Great 
Chieftain S4luva-Tikkamaddva : — 

‘Saka 1199 (in figures, 1. 67), the t&vara saimaisara; Friday, the thirteenth day of the 
(?) bright fortnight of Chaitra.’ ^ 

Ohaitra-ludi 12 of 1184i current = Durmati would correBpoud to Tnesday, the 15th March, A,D, 1261. 

Stlmukha would be S. 1195 expired ; and in that year the Ui'hi of the date conmiemsA 6 h. 14 in. after mean 
Biinrwe of Sunday, the 80th July, A. D. 1273. 

*2 Ohaitra-iSudi 13 of S. 1199 expired — l^rara oorrespondB to Friday, the 19th March, A D. 1277» 
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269. — P. 119, No. 37. — S. 1200, Baliudliariiya, Chaitra-sadi 1, Sokra-vara. Sravana 
Belgola private inscription. 

270. — &. 1200. — PaZ^'j Shr. and Old-Kan, Inscr. No. 20 ; Mysore Imor* No. 148, p, 276. 
B6lur copper-plates of the Hoysala Narasixhha III. : — 

^Saka 1200 (in words, 1. 19 of the second side), the BdihxidhAnya samvatsara ; Saturday 
{Mys. Inscr, : * Monday’)* fourteenth day of the dark fortnight of Magha,’^® 

271. — P. 3, No. 133. — S. 1201, Pram&tlun, Bh^drapada-sudi 6, S6ma-vara. Inscrip- 
tion at Kadakol. 

272. — - 3. 1203 C7). InscTm at Sravana JBelyoIog No. 131, pp* 99 and 178. Date of a 

private inscription : — 

'Srimatu-Saka-varsha 1203neya Pramftdi-saihvatsara^^ M4rggasira-sa 1 Bridandu. + 

273. — P. 128, No. 94. — S. 1206,* ChitrabMnu, Sravana-sudi 10, Brihaspati-vara. 
Sravana Belgola private inscription. 

274. — S« 1208. — Pdli, Shr, and Old~Kan, Inscr, No. 148 ; Mysore Inscr, No. 6, p. 11. 
Ohitaldurg inscription of the Hoysala Narasinilia III. : — 

* Baka 1208 (in figures, 1. 14), the ’VyuYSi samvatsara; Thursday (IFys. Inscr. ^ ‘Wed- 
nesday ’), the tenth day of the bright fortnight of Chaitra.’^® 

275. — S. 1212.* — Jour. Boy, As. Noe., 0. S., Vol. V. p. 178. Tha^a copper-plates 
of the D^vagiri-Yadava R&machandxa 

Svasti sri-SalivfiLhana-sakS 1212 Vir6dlu-«sanivatsare Vaisikha-suddharpanr^amasyam 
Bhaum^. f 

276. — S, 1222. — • Prom an impression supplied to me by Dr. Fleet. VSlapur inscription 
of the DSvagiri-Yadava Bftmacliandra 

(L. 1). — . . sri-Sak[u] 1222 S&rvari-samvatsarS Margisaru-vadi [9 ?]*® S6mS. 

277. — P. 119, No. 38. — S. 1227, Vi&vftvasn, M^rga-sudi 6, S6mS. Velapur inscription 
of the Ddvagiri-Yadava B&macliandra. 

278. — S. 1228 (?). — Goorg Inscr, No. 7, p. 10. Niduta memorial tablet of the time of 
the Hoysala Narasimha III. 

Saka-varnsha 1228 Pard.bhava-sam I rada Vais&kha-sudha (ddha) 12. (The translation has 
‘ Saka year 1208, the year Parthiva’ ; and a note adds that ‘in the copy the year is Paridhavi. 
Parthiva = B. 1208 current ; Parabhava = S. 1228 expired.) 

279. — P. 125, No. 75. — S. 1286, Pramftdin, SrSvana-vadi 14, VakrS (Mahgala-vare). 
Death of ^ubhachandra. 

280. — S, 1236* — Ejp. Ind, Vol. III. p. 70. BilvanathSsvara inscription of Vlra- 
Champa : — 

(L. 4). — Tumgasrika-Sakabda-bhaji samayS. 

281. — S. 1236. — Up, Ind, Vol. III. p. 71. AjulS.la-Perumal inscription of [Vira-] 
Champa ; — 

(L. 1). — Tumgasrjka-saran-mitfe Saka-nrip6. 


*8 Magha-yadi 14 of S. 1200 expired— Bahudhfinja would correspond to Saturday, the 11th Pebraary, A D. 1279. 
** Framddin would he S. 1235 expired. Perhaps the intended year is S. 1201 expired = Pramdthiu ; but the date 
does not work out properly for that year. 

Chaitra-audi lO of 6. 1208 expired = Vyaya would correspond to Thursday, the 7th IMiaroh, A. D. 1285, 

AC Supposing this figure to be correct, the corresponding date would be Monday, the 5th December, AD. 1300. 
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282. — P. 16, No. 196. — S. 1261 (Eor 1262?), Vikrama, Chaitra-sudi 1, Gmu-yara. 
BadAmi inscription of the Mahdma'ndaleivara Harihara I. (Hariyappa-vo^eya) of 
Vijayanagara. 

283. ■ — P. 17, No. 197.— S. 1276,* Vijaya, MAgha-sudi 15, Chandra-vura a lunar eclipse. 
Hariliar copper-plates of BukkarAya I. of Vijayanagara. 

284. — P, 3, No, 134. — S. 1277, Manmatha, Jyaishfcha-sudi 7, Soma-vAra, Chitaldurg 
inscription of the MahdmandalSsvara Bukkard^ya I. (BukkarAya-YO^eya) of Hosapattaim, and 
afterwards of Vijayanagara. 

285. — S. 1278. — FdLii Skr, and Old-Kan. Imcr. No. 150 ; Mysore Ltscr, No. 2, p. 6. 
Chitaldurg inscription of the MdkdmandaUivara BukkarAya I. (BukkarA.ya-Yodeya) of 
Hosapattana, and afterwards of Vijayanagara : — 

*Saka 1278 (in figures, 1, 17), the Durmnkha samvatsara ; Thursday, the third day of 
the dark fortnight {Mys. Inscr, : ‘ of the moon’s increase *) of Ashadlia.'^7 

286. — 1278. — JSrp. Indm Vol. III. p* 27. Bitragunta copper-plates of Samgama II* 
of Vijayanagara ; — 

(L. 75). — SAk-abdS naga-saila-dhyu(dyu)mani-parimit6 1278 Dnrmukh-abdS tru(tri)- 
tiyyA(y6) masi .... samgame charhdra«ba(bha)nv6h. 

287. — S. 1286 (for 1287 ?) — SotiiA-IVicZ. Insci\ Vol. I. p. 120. Hunchiparam inscrip- 
tion of the reign of the Mahdman^lesvara Kambai^a-uqLaiyar : — 

* Prom the month of Adi of the ViSvavasu year, which was current after the 'Saka year 
one thousand two hundred and eighty-six (had jpassed).^ 

[The same date in another inscription of the same, p, 123, only with Visoddi instead 
of VUvdvasu,] 

288. — S. 1290. — Ante, Vol. XIV. p. 233 ; Inscr ^ at iSravana Belgola, No, 136, pp. 100 and 
179. Date of RamannjAcharya’s ^dsana^ of the time of Bukkaiftya I. of Vijayanagara 

Saka-varsha 1290neya Kllaka-samvatsarada Bh&drapada-suddha 1 Brihaspati-vara. 

(In Jn-scr. at Sfr. Be\g. the text has * Bhadrapada-su 10 Bri,’ and with this reading the 
date regularly corresponds to Thursday, the 24th August, A. D. 1368.) 

289. — P. 129, No. 95. — S. 1295,* ParidMvin, Vaiiakha-sudi 8, Budha-vSra. A private 
inscription at Sravana Belgola. 

290. — P. 126, No. 76. — S. 1295, Asvina-vadi 13, 'Sukra-vara. An inscription from 
Java. 

291. — P, 3, No. 135. • — S. 1296, Ananda^ month of Dhanus, sudi 8, Monday. Inscription 
fi’om near the Tirumalai rock, of the reign of the Mahdmavdalika Ommai^a-injaiyar. 

292. — S. 1300 (for 1301?).— Sj?. Ind. Vol. III. p, 62, Vanapalli copper-plates of Anna- 
V5ma of the Red^i dynasty of Kondavidu : — 

(L. 41).— Sak-AbdS gagan-Abhra-visva-ganitS Sidhdli&(ddlid>)rdlidhi(rthi)-saxxiyatsare 

MaghA krishnachaturd dasi-Siva-tidhau (than). 

203. — P. 119, No. 39. — S. 1301, Siddhftrtlxa, Jyaishtha-paurnamasi, BhaumS, a lunar 
eclipse. Damhal copper-plates of Harihara II. of Vijayanagara. 

294, — P. 119, No, 40.— S. 1801, SiddhArthin, Karttika-sudi 12, Bhaskai'a-vArA Harihar 
inscription of Harihara II. of Vijayanagara. 

Aaha 41 ia-iudi 3 of &. 1278 expired = Durmukha would correspond to Thursday, the 2nd June, and Ashddha-vadi 
3 to .Thursday, the 16th June, A. I). 1356. 
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295. — S. 1304. — PaZt, Skr. and Old-Kan, Inscr, No. 23 ; ante, Vol. XII. p. 212, No. 65; 
Mysore Inscr, No. 146, p. 268. BSlur copper-plates of Harihara II. of Vijajanagara : — 

Saka 1304 (in words, 1. 16 of the third side), the DundtLbhi sanivatsara; Sunday, the 
tenth day of the dark fortnight of Karttika.*t 

296. — P. 126, No. 77. — S. 1307, Krddhana, Phalguna-vadi 2, Snkra-varl, Inscription on 
a lamp-pillar at Vijayanagara, of the reign of Harihara II. 

297. — S. 1309.’*' — Ep. Did. Vol. III. p. 118. Bhatkal copper-plates of the time of 
Harihara II. of Vijayanagara: — 

* In the Kshaya samoatsara, which corresponded to the Saka year one thousand three 
hundred and nine, (when) Jupiter (was standing) in Leo, on Thursday, the fifth (tithi) of the 
dark (fortnight) of (the month of) Pushya.’^s 

298. — P.122, No. 57, — S. 1313, Prajftpati, Vaisakh-amtlvasya, Saumya-dinS, a solar 
eclipse. Copper-plates of Harihara II. of Vijayanagara. 

299. — P. 7, No. 149. — S. 137 (for 1318), Bh&tri, M^ha-paurnamasi, Bhanu-vSra. 
Chitaldurg copper-plates of Harihara 11. of Vijayanagara. 

300. — S. 1317. — Pali 9 Shr. and Old-Kan, Inser, No. 24 ; ante, Vol. XII, p, 213, No. 70, 
Hasan copper-plates of Harihara II. of Vijayanagara 

(L. 36). — Sak-avda(bda) rishi-chamdr-ashni(gni)-vidhun=&yata-vatsar5 | 

Yuv-akhy^ Magha(?)-masS(?) cha sukla-pakshi subh[e*] din6 | 
saptamyaih cha maha-parvani. 

301. — S. 1320.*-— Disor. at 'Sraoana Belgola, No. 105, pp. 80 and 165. Death of Puru- 
pan4ita 

Tatra traj fidasa-satais cha dafia-dvay Sna Sak&=bdak8 parimit6«bhavad«t6var-&khy8 \ 

Magh5 ohaturddasa-tithau sitabhaji v&r^SvatauSanais(nSIji) sura-padam Purupanditasya lit 

302. S.1321. — Ej), ImZ. Vol. 111. p. 122. Nallfir copper-plates of Harihara II. of 

Vijayanagara 

(L. 50). — Dhritrl-nfetra-guna-kshap^ta(sva)ra-yate sri(&I)-Salivah6 gatS 

[SakhS(k^) g6]tradhacha(?) Pram4di(thi)iii tidhau(?) masy= 
0rjak^ namaui(?) I 

paksh& tatra valakshakS Budha-din5 sri-paurnimlsyam tidhau(thau) 
kail pn[nya]ma[ham]tarl subha-kail somdparigl varS 

303. — S. 1328. — South-Ind, Inscr. Vol. 1. p. 82. Veppambattu inscription of the time (?) 
of Bukkaraya II. of Vijayanagara 

* On Thursday, the new moon of the dark half of Jyaishtha of the Vyaya year, which 
follows the Parthiva year (and) which was cun*ent after the'Saka year 132[8] (had passed).’ — 
And — 

* Thursday, the twelfth lunar day of the bright half of Vaisakha (of) the Parthiva 
year.’so 


Xhe date regularly corresponds, for S. 1309 current = Kskaya, to Thursday, the 10th January, A. D. 1387 ; by 
the mean-sign system this day fell in the year Srtmukha (t. e., Jupiter was in SimhaJ, which ended on the l/th 
August, A. D. 1387- 

*9 The date regularly corresponds, for 6. 1321 expired = Pramfithin, to Wednesday, the I5th October, A. D. 
1399, when there was a lunar eclipse which was visible in India. 

50 Both dates are irregular ; the first, for S. 1328 expired Vyaya, would correspond to Wednesday, the 16th. 
June, A D. 1406 j and the second, for S. 1328 current = Pdrthiva, to Saturday, the 11th April, A. D. 1405, 
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304. — S. 1328. — Pdli, Shr. and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 25 ; ante, Vol. XII. p. 212, No. 66 ; 
Mysore Irbscr. No. 150, p. 279. Hasan copper-plates of DSvarftya I. of Vijayanagara 

(L. 21). — Sa(sa)ka-varsba 1328 varttamana-Vyaya-saihvatsarS Kartfcika-masa-krishna- 
paksliS dasamyiiiii Sakra{?)-'var§ TJttara(?)-Bhadrapade Pi*iti*yoge Bava-karaue • . • pattd,* 
b]iisliSka-samay6 (Mys. I?ascr. ; ‘Monday 

305. — P- 126, No. 78. — S. 1331, Vir6dliin, Chaitra-vadi 5, Guru-vara. A private 
inscription at Sravana Belgola. 

306. — P. 119, No. 41. — S. 1332, Vikyiti, Nabhasya(Bliadrapada)-sadi 12, S6ma-varS. 
Harihar inscription of Ddvard.ya I. of Vijayanagara. 

307. — S. 1334,^ — Pdli, Shr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 151 ; Mysore hiscr. No. 5, p. 9. 
Chitaldurg inscription of Ddvardiya I, of Vijayanagara, and bis himdrUi “prince” or **son,” 
the Great Chieftain Mallap-^a-vodeya : — 

‘ ^aka 1334 (in figures, 1. 4), the Hlhara sailwatsara / Tuesday (?), the fifteenth day of the 
bright fortnight of Karttika.’f 

308. — S. 1338. — PrdcMnaUMamdld, Vol. I. p. 179. Inscription of Vlra-Vijayaraya of 
Vijayanagara: — 

Sri-vijayabhyndaya-Sakavarsha 1333 vartamana-Diirniuklu-samvatsarada BhAdrapada- 
baula saptamiyaln. 

309. — S. 1344. — Mysore Inser. No. 49, p. 112 {Pdli^ SJsr. and Old-Kan, Inscr, 
No. 206). Balagamvo memorial tablet of the time of Vira-Vijaya(?) of Hastinavati 
(Vijayanagara) ; — 

* The Baka year 1344, the year Subhakyit, the month Asvija, the 5th day of the moon's 
increase, Sunday.' 

310. — S. 1346. — Ind. Vol. III. p. 38. Satyamangalam copper-plates of Ddvarftya II* 
of Vijayanagara : — 

(L. 40). — Tatval6fce Sakasy=abdS Kr6dhi-samvatsar8 subhS I 
Ashadh-amatithau pumnyS S6mavai‘a-virajit6 

311. — S. 1346. — Pdliy Shr. and Old-Kan. Inscr, No. 128 ; Mysore Inscr, No. 23, p. 40, 
Harihar inscription of Dfivaraya II. of Vijayanagara ; — 

‘Saka 1346 (in figures, 1. 16), the £v6dhi sanivatsara; Monday, the twelfth day of the 
bright fortnight of K&rttika/ t 

312. — P, 132, No. 113. — S. 1347, ViSvavasu, 3rd day of Paaguni, 6th tithi, Wednesday. 
Inscription at the Virinchipuram temple, of the reign of DSvaraya II. of Vijayanagara. 

313. — S. 1348. — South-Ind, Inscr, Vol. I. p. 164. On a JaLna temple at Vijayanagara^ 
of the reign of Ddvarftya II. : — 

(L. 25). — 'SAkl=bd§ pratnitA yatS vasu-siihdhn-gun-§mdubhilji I 
Parabhav-Abd6 KArttikyam. 

314. — P. 6, No. 146. — S. 1363, » SadMraua, month of Karkataka, sudi 6, Monday, 
Inscription at TeUur, of the reign of D4var4ya II. of Vijayanagara. 

S’- In S. 1328 expired = Vyaya the 10th iHTii of the dark half of K3.rttika ended, and the ’kaura^uyt Bava commenced, 
16 h. 43 m. after mean sunrise of Friday, the 5th November, A. D. 1403. On this day the na^shatra was 
Uttara-phalgunt up to 21 h,, and the y(^ga Prttifrom 15 h. 17 m. after mean sunrise. 

52 In S. 1344 expired ==Sabhakrit the fithi of the date comnmced 5 h. 67 m. after mean sunrise of Sunday,^ 
the 20th September, A. D. 1422. 

5® The date regiilarly corresponds, for the first AshS^ha of 9, 1346 expired= Krddhin, to Monday, the 26th 
June, A. B. 1^4. 
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316. — &. 1353.* — Pdli^ Skr. and Old-Kan, Inscr. Nos- 227 and 26; Mysore Inscr. 
No. 116, p. 213, and No. 146, p. 269. Mnlbagal stone inscription and copper-plates of 
DSvard.ya II. of Vijayanagara: — 

*Baka 1363, the SftdMraa^a smUvatsara; the tenth day of the bright fortnight of 
Phalgnna.’ 

316. — P. 119, No. 42. — S. 1363, Virddhyadikyit (Virddhakyit), PhAlgnna-sudi 12, 
Sanmya-vara. On Jaina statue at Karkala, erected by Vlra-Pft^dyfl'- 

317. — P. 129, No. 96. — S. 1866,* Paridh&vin, dvitiy-Ashadha-sudi 9, Vidhn-dina* 
Date when the tomb of ^rutamnni at Sravana Belgola was set up. 

318. — P. 132, No. 114 — S. 1371, Sukla, month of Simha, sndi 13, Saturday. An 
inscription at Padavedu of the reign of DSvaraya II. of Vijayanagara. 

319. — P. 17, No. 198. — S. 1877, Tuvan, Bhadrapada, a lunar eclipse. Copper^plates 
of GdiXLaddva of Kondavidn. 

320. — S. 1387. — Ante, Vol. XXL p- 322. Inscription at the ArulAla-PernmsJ temple 
at Little Eanchi, of the reign of Mallik£Lrjuiia of Vijayanagara : — 

*On the day of (^//e KrittikA, which corresponded to Sunday, the full-moon 

tithi of the first fortnight of the month of Vrischika in the P&rthiva year, which was current 
-ifter the Saka year 1387.’ ^ 

321. — S. 1392. — Arde^ Vol. XXI. p. 322. Inscription at the Arulala-Perumal temple at 
Little Kahchi, of the reign of Virtlpftksha I. of Vijayanagara : — 

‘ At the auspicions time of the ArdMdaya on the day of {the nahshatra) Sravana, which 
corresponded to Sunday, the new-moon tithi of the second fortnight of the month of Makara 
of the Vikpiti year, which was current after the Saka year 1392.’®^ 

322. — S. 1403. — Bp, Ind, Vol. III. p. 73. Jambukesvara inscription of the Mahdman* 
daUsvara Vftlaka-Xftmaya : — 

‘ At the auspicious time of MahAmagam (MahAmAgha), (token) Jupiter (was standing in) 
Leo, (i, e.) on the day of (the naJeshatra) Magam (MaghA), which corresponded to a Sunday 
and to the full-moon tithi of the first fortnight of the month of Xumbba of the Plava sariivat- 
sara, which was current after the Saka year 1403.*®® 

323. — S. 1430 (for 1431? — Ej?. Bid. Vol. L p. 366. Hampe inscription of 

!Kpishi^ard.ya of Vijayanagara : — 

(L. 27.) — SulivahaDa-saka-yarsha 1430 saxiidn mSlS nadava Sukla-saihvatsarada MAgha su 
14 In • • • . patt^bhishdkdtsavarpunyakAladalu. 

324. — S. 1432.* — Inscr, at iSravana Belgola, No. 103, pp. 75 and 160. Inscription of a 
son of K6savanAtha, minister of CTi afi 

Saka-varusha 1432 daneya Sukla-samvatsarada Vayisakha ba 10 lu. 

325. — S. 1434 (for 1436 ?). — Jour, Bo. As. Soc. Vol. XII. p. 384. KnppSlur copper- 
plates of KpishijarAya of Vijayanagara : — 

Sak-AbdA SalivAhasya sahasrAna chatnh-sataih \ 
chatustrimsat-samaimryuktS samkhyatS ganita-kramat II 
Brlmukhl-vatsarfe slaghyA MAghS chsusita-pakshakA \ 

Sivaratran maha-tithyaih puin(pu)nya-kAlA anbhA dinA 11 

The date regulady corresponds to Sunday, the 3rd November, A. E. 1435. 

w The tithi of the date commenced 5 h. 19 m., and the nakahatra was Sravana from 1 h. 38 m., after mean sunrise 
of Sunday, the 20th January, A. D. 1471, 

w The date regularly corresponds, for S. 1408 expired = Plava, to Sunday, the 3rd February, A. D. 1482; by 
the mean-sign system this day fell in the year Sanmya Ci e , Jupiter was in Simha), which ended on the 7th July, 
A. E. 1482. 
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326. — S. 1435 ( for 1436 ). — As^ lies. 7ol. XX. p. 30. Vijayanagar inscription of 
Hfrish^ardiya of Vijayanagara : — 

‘ In the reign oi Salivabana 1435, corresponding to the year Bh&va, in Phalguna'^ sndi 
Tritiya, Snkravar.’ [Compare the following date.] 

327. — P. 120, No. 43. — 1436, BhAva, Phalgnna-sadi 3, Sukra-vara. Krishnapura 

inscription of K:|^ish]3Lard>ya of Vijayanagai^a. 

328. — S. 1436. — Archceol. Survey of West. India^ Vol. III. p. 116. Saundatti (?) inscrip^ 
tion of the time of E!)?ish^ar4ya of Vijayanagara : — 

SMivahana-saka-varushamgaln 1436neya, BhAva-samvatsaradallu. 

329. — 8.1438 (?). — Fdli^ Skr.and Old^Kan. Inscr. No. 228 ; Mysore Inscr» No. 112 
]). 208. Bock inscription at Tyakal 

* Saka 1438 (in figures, 1. 1 ; Mysore Inscr. : *1434'), the Prain^di sathoatsara the first 
day of the bright fortnight of Phalguna.’ 

330. — 8. 1442. — As, Res, Vol. XX. p. 28. Vijayanagar inscription of E|dshi3Lard.ya of 
Vijayanagara : — 

* In the year of Salivahana 1442, corresponding to . . • Vikrama^ in M&gha sudi 

Saptami on Badhasaptami,^^ the 7th of the moon.’ 

331. — P, 5, No. 142. — 8. 1444 (for 1445) Tabh&nu, Pausha, Tuesday, Makara* 
samkranti. Simogga copper-plates of Kpish^araya of Vijayanagara. 

332. — P. 1, No. 125. — 8. 1448, Vyaya, Pausha-vadi 10, Bhrigu-vara, Makara-samkranti. 
Kinchipura copper-plates of Krishi?iard.ya of Vijayanagara. 

333. — P. 120, No. 44. — 8. 1450, Sarvadhftrin, Chaitra-sudi, Madana-tithi (13), Jlva- 
(Guni)-v^re. Krishnapura inscription of Kpish^a^aya of Vijayanagara. 

334. — P . 120, No. 45. — 8. 1451, Virddhin, Vaisakha-sudi 15, Sukra-vara. Krishnapura 
inscription of Kyish^arftya of Vijayanagara. 

335. — P. 2, No, 126. — 8. 1452, Vikinti, Sravana-Yadi 8, Sdma-viira, Krishna-jayanti. 
Harihar inscription of Aohyutarftya of Vijayanagara, 

836, — 8, 1453.* — Coorg Inscr, No. 10, p, 14, Date in an inscription at Ahjanagiri : — 

Saka-varusha 1453neya Vikpitu-samvatsarada Chaitradallu. 

337. — 8. 1453 (for 1454 ).-^ and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 180; Mysore Inscr. 
No. 25, p, 43. Harihar inscription of Achyutar&ya of Vijayanagara : — 

‘ S.ilivahana-Saka 1453 (in^ figures, 1. 3), the Nandana sanhoatsara, Tuesday (?), the tenth 
day of the bright fortnight of Asvayuja ’ {Mys, Inscr, : ‘ the year Khara, • • . Wednesday’).®^ 

338. — P. 129, No. 97. — 8. 1455 * Nandana, Jyaishtha-sudi 5, Guru-vara. Badami 
inscription of Aohyntarftya of Vijayanagara. 

339. — 8. 1459 (for 1460 P). — Inscr. at Sravam Belgola^ No. 99, pp. 75 and 160. Date of 
a private inscription : — 

Saka-varsha savirada 1459taneya Vilambi-samvatsarada Magha-suddha 5 yalu. 

340. — P, 120, No. 46. — 8. 1460, Vilambin Ksirttika-paurnam^si, Sasisuta(Budha)-v&r5, 
a lunar eclipse. Harihar inscription of Acbyutar&ya of Vijayanagara, 

Pramadin would be S. 1415 or 1476 expired ; Pramatlun, 1441. » This should be ratha-8a:piamL 

expired, Khara S. 1453 expired; for the former year the regular equivalent of the date 
18 Tuesday, the 8th October, A. D. 1532. ® - 
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341. — S. 1461. — Pdh\ SJer, and Old-Kan. Inscr. No. 132 ; ante, Vol, XII, p. 214, No. 89 ; 
Mysore Insor, No. 19, p. 29. Harihar inscription of Acliyutar&ya of Vijayanagara : — 

(L. 8).. — SAkS chamdra-raS'Amarcihdra-ganitS » • • • Bhadrapadasya • • . dyadasy- 

abhikhyS tithan varS Bhumisutasya. 

342. — S- 1462. — JSJp. Ind. Yol. III. p. 154. tTnamAnjSri copper-plates of Achyutar^ya. 
of Vijayanagara ? — 

(L. 91). — Sak-abdS Salivaliasya sahasrena cbatas-sataih I 

•dvisliashtja cba saniiiyukte(ktai)raganansiih prapitfe krai^at II 
Sarvari-namakS varshS masi Elarttika-naiuani I 
sukla-pakshe cha pngyayAmsiittbAna-dyadasi-tithau 11 

843. — S. 1463.* — As. Res. Vol, XX. p. 26. Vijayanagar inscription o£ Acliyutar4ya of 
Vijayanagara : — 

* In the year of 'Salivahana 1463, corresponding to the year Sarvari, in the month of 
Karttika, sndi-pancharru, Guruvar.’t 

344. — S. 1466.* — Ante, Vol. X. p. 66. Badaxni inscription of Saddr&ivar4ya of Vijaya- 
nagara ; — 

(L. 1). — SalivAhana-saka-varusha 1466neya S6bhakru(kri)t-saTriyatsarada A[3vija sn]- 
dha(ddha) .... [l]ii. 

345. — S. 1466. — Coorg Inscr. No. 10, p. 14. Date in an inscription at Anjanagiri ; — 

^aka-varsha 1466 sanda vartamana-EIrddla-saniyatsarada Kartika sn 15 yalln» 

346. — S. 1467. — As. Res. Vol. XX. p. 35. Vijayanagar inscription of Sadft&ivarftya of 
Vijayanagara : — 

^In the year of Salivahana 1467, corresponding to the year Vi&yftvasn, in Krishna (!) sndi 
Tritiya, Gnrnvaram.* 

347. — S. 1469. — Ante, Vol. X. p, 64. Badami inscription of Sadftfiivardya of Vijaya- 
nagara ’. — 

(L. 1). — Salivahana-saka 1469neya Plavamga-samyatsarada A(a)syayu 3 a sn 15 yalA. 

348. — S. 1470. — Pali, 8hr. and Old^Kan. Insor. No. 240 ; Mysore Jnscr. No. 126, p, 224. 
Belur inscription of Sad&&lvaraya of Vijayanagara. 

* Salivahana-saka 1470 (in figures, 1. 4), the Kilakasmiiyaisora; Monday, the eleventh day 
of the dark fortnight of Ashadha.’f 

349. — P. 132, No. 115. — S. 1471, Saumya, month of MSsha, sndi 7, Thursday. Inscrip- 

tion at the Virmchipuram temple, of Bomniu-nd*yaka (Binna-Bommu-nayaka or Bomma-nripati 
of Velur). , ■ 

850, — 8. 1476.* — Pali, Skr. and OldrKan. Insor. No. 47. Inscription at Badami ; — 

''Salivahana-saka 1476 (in figures, 1. 2), the Pram4di samoatsara; the eleventh day of the 
dark fortnight of Ashadha.* 

Sol, — P, 120, No. 47. — S. 1476 (Ananda), Vaisakharsudi 14, Monday. Harihar inscrip- 
tion of Sadft&ivar&ya of Vijayanagara. 

352. — S. 1477. — PdU, Skr. and Old-Ean. Inscr. No. 241; Mysore Insor. No. 127, p, 225. 
BSlfir inscription of Sad4&ivard>ya of Vijayanagara : — 

‘Salivahana-saka 1477 (in figures, 1. 3), the Bftkshasa sflEwiwflffoam ; the fifth day of the 
bright fortnight of MAgha.’ 

353. — P. 17, No. 199. ~S. 1478, Nala, Margasirsh-amavasya, Marta^da-varS, a solar 
eclipse. Ohingleput copper-plates of SadWivaraya of Vijayanagara. 
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354. _ p. 9, No. 159. — S. 1483, Durmati, Maghar-panrnamasi, Monday, a lunar eelipseo 
Harihar inscription of SadAtdvarftya of Vijayanagara. 

355. — S. 1483. — As. Ees. Vol. XX. p. 28. Vijayanagar inscription of SadA&ivaraya : — 

‘ In the year of SMivabana 1483, corresponding to the year Dxirmati, in Ohaitra sndi 
pahchami, Sanivar, .... in the season of Makara-samkranti-punyakala.’t 

356. — P. 133s No. 116. — S. 1488, Akshaya^ month of Kumbha, vadi 12, Wednesday. 
An inscription at Arappakkam, records a grant made at the request of SinnarBommu-nftyaka 
of VSlur by Tirumala-raja- (the younger brother of Ramaraja) of Karnata, with the* consent of 
SadAfeivarftya of Vijayanagara. 

357 ^ _ s. 1490. — Mysore Inscr. No. 175^ p. 334. Date in an inscription at Yelandur, of 
Singliad§va-bhfipa of Padinadu : — 

‘ In the Haka year 1490, the year Vibkava.* 

358. — S. 1492 (?).-— PaZ^, anA OldrKan, Pwcr. No. 246 ; Mysore Insor. No. 129,. 
p. 228. Hasan inscription of Saddibiva^ the humdra^ ^‘prince” or “ son** of Achyutaraya,, of 
Yijayanagara : — 

‘Saliv^hana-Saka 1492 (in figures, 1. 5*), the BudhirOdgjELriP® sa^vatsara; Monday, the 
thirteenth day of the bright fortnight of Sravana * (Mys. Inscr, : ‘ 1482 the 10th 

day of the moon’s decrease *)• 

359. — P. 17, No. 200. — S. 1497, Yuvan, month of Makara, vadi 13, Wednesday. An 
inscription at Sattavacbchfiri near VSliir, records a grant made at the request of Sinna-Bommu- 
.nftyaka of V51ur by Krishj^appa-nftyaka Ayyan, with the consent of SriraXLgar4ya I, of 

Vijayanagara (Karn&ta). 

360. — S. 1500 (?). — PdU, 8Jcr. and Old-Kan. Imcr, No. 242 j Mysore Inscr, No, 121, 
p, 220. Bfilur inscription of K|isli^appa-nd.yaka^ of the reign of Srlrangajpftya I. of Vijayana- 
gara (Karnate) : — 

‘ ^Salivuhana-saka 1500 or 1560 (in figures, 1. 10 ; Mys,, Inscr, : ‘ 1500 *),. the BabiidMuya 
samvatsara ; Saturday, the eighth day of the dark fortnight of Sravam.'®^ 

361. — P. 121, No. 48. — S. 1506,, Tdrai^a,^ Karttika-paurnamasi, a lunar eclipse. 
D5vanhaUi copper-plates of Brirangar&ya I. of Vijayanagara (Karnuta). 

362. — S. 1508. — Ante^, Vol. V. p. 41. Bate in the 'Sdsana of the Jaina temple at Karkala, 
of Immadi-Bhairava : — 

Bri-SS.livahana-saka-varsha 1508neya Vyaya-sanavatsarada Chaitra-suddha 5ya Budha- 
vara Mrigasira-nakshatra ynshabha-lagnadaUa.t 

863. — &. 1514. — South Jndm Inscr, Vol. I. p. 86. Virinchiparam inscription the reign of 
Venkatapati I, of Vijayanagara (Karn4ta) : — 

‘ On the 6 th solar day of the month of Tai aS. the Naiidan& year, which was current after 
the Saka year 1514 {had passeof^.^ 

364. — S. 1623.— Ante^ Vol. 11. p. 871. Vilapaka copper-plates of Venkatapati I. 
of (Karnata) : — 

Sakti-n§tra-kalamb-§ndu-ganit6 Saka-vatsar6 I 
Plava-saihvatsar6 puciyfe m&si Vai8akha-nam[a]iii k 
PakshS ’valakshd . . , punyayfim dv&dasl-tithau I 

BadhizodgfirixL would be 1485 expired, and for this year &r&Tana-^VLdi 13 eortesponds to Monday, the 2nd 
August, A. D. 1568. 

w IttS. 1500 expired = Bahudh&nya the UtM of the date commenced 2 h. 42 nx. after mean sunrise of Saturday, 
the 26th July, A D. 1578. 
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365. — P. 121, No, 49. — S. 1543, Durmati, Vaisakha-sudi 3, Satarday. Bimogga copper- 
plates of Rftmaddva of Vijayanagara (Karnata). 

366. — 1^. 1547. — Tdli, Shr.and Old-Kan, Imcr, No. 243; Mysore Inscr, No. 122, p. 221. 
Belur inscription of Elrisli]?.appa-n&yaka and others : — 

* Salivahana-saka 1547 (in figures, 1. 5), the Hr6dh.ana samvatsara; Monday, the fifth day 
(^Mys. Inscr.: Hhe 8th ’) of the dark fortnight of Magha.®* 

367. — P, 121, No. 50. — S. 1556, BlidiVa, AshAdha-sndi 13, Sthira('Sani)-vAra. 'Sravana 
Belgola inscription of Chama Rdja Vo«3.eyar of Maisfir. 

368. — &. 1558. — Ante^Yoh XIII. p. 131. Kondyata copper-plates of VeAkata II, of 
Vijayanagara (Karnafca) : — 

(Plate ivflj, 1. 14). — Vasu-hanarkalamb-Sndu-ganit^ Saka-vatsarS I 

DliAt¥l-saihvatsar^(ra)-nAmni masi chsAshadha-namani I 
Paksh^ valakshS punyarksh^ dvadasyath cha maha-tithau l| 

369. — P, 3, No. 136. — S. 1560,* l&vara, Phalguna-sudi 5, Thursday. Hal^bid 
inscription of Venkatfldri-uftyaka (son of Krishnappa-nayaka) of V^lur. 

370. — P, 126, No. 79. — S. 1666, SdbMnti, Pauslia-vadi 14, Bhargavya-var^. Death of 
Charukirti. 

371. — S. 1566. — Ante, Yoi. XIII. p. 159. Kaljakursi copper-plates of Srtranga II. of 
Vijayanagara (Karnata) : — 

(Pate iva, 1. 8). — Rasa-rtu-bana-chandr-akhya-ganitS Baka-vatsar6 | 

T4ru(ra)3j.AkhyA maha-varsh6 mAsi Phalguna-nAmak^ I 
Paksh^ valaksh^ punyarksM dvadasyam cha maha-tithan 11 

372. — &.1570. — Insor. at Sravana Belgola, No. 118, pp. 88 and 172. Date of a private 
inscription : — 

SakS 1570 Sarvadhftri-nama-saihvatsarah VaisAka-vadi 3 Sakkuravura.f 

373. — S. 1676. — Mysore Inscr, No. 175, p. ^335. Date in an inscription at Yelandur, 
of Mudda-bhfipati of Padinadu 

‘ In the Saka year 1576, the year Jaya.’ 

374. — P. 133, No- 117. — S. 1589, Plavanga, month of Vaiyasi, sndi 3, Thursday. 
Bamesvaram Sdtupati copper-plates. 

375. — S. 1594* — Pali, STcr. and Old-Kan* Inscr, No. 33 ; Mysore laser* No. 137, p. 249. 
Simogga copper-plates of Keladi-Sdina&5kliara-nd.yaka : — 

‘Salivahana-saka 1594 (in figui-es, 1. 2 of the first side), the Virddhikyit sathaatsara; the 
fifteenth day of the bright fortnight of 'Sravana.' 

376. — S. 1601. — Mysore Inscr. No, 167, p. 310, Karigatta copper-plates of OhikkadSva of 
Maisur : — - 

‘ The Saka year reckoned as indu, bindu, anga and chandra (1601) having passed, and the 
year Siddlidirthi being current, in the month Saha (Karttika), on the 2nd day of the moon’s 
decrease, the anniversary of his father’s death,' 

377. — S. 1602,* — Inscr, at Sravana Belgola, No. 116, pp. 88 and 171. Date of a private 
insenption 

ISalivAihana-saka-varusha 1602n6 Siddliftrtlii-saihvatsarada MAgha-bahnla 10 yallu. 

MAgha-vadi 5 of the year of the date corresponds to Monday, the 6th Febrnary, A. D. 1626. 
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378. — S. 1615. — Ooorg Imcr. No. 11, p. 16. Kafcbopura copper-plates of Krish^appa- 
ndiyaka (son of Vefikatadri-nayaka) : — 

Salivahana-saka-varushagalu 1615neya Srimuklia-nrima-saihvatsarada Pashya su 12 la, 

379. — P. 4, No. 137. — S. 1619, I&vara, Maglia-sudi 15, Saturday. DSvanhalli coppei- 
plates and stone inscription of Gi-6p&Xa Gauc^a, ‘ lord of the Avati-nad.* 

880. — S. 1620. — Pali, SJer*. and Old-Kan. Inscr, No. 36 ; Mysore hiscr. No. 144, p. 258. 
Kfilar copper-plates : — 

• 'B&livahana-&.ka 1620 (in figures, 1. 2 of the first side), the Bahudhd.ii7a samvatsara ; the 
seventh day of the bright fortnight of Jyaishtha.* 

881. — S. 1636,* — Pdli, Skr, and Old-Kan. Inscr, No. 34; Mysore Inscr» No. 138, p. 250. 
'Simogga copper-plates of Basapayya-nftyaka (son of SomasSkhara-nayaka) : — 

* Salivahana-feka 1636 (in figures, 1. 3 of the first side), the Vijaya samvatsara; the 
fifteenth day of the bright fortnight of Chaitra.’ 

382. — P. 133, No. 118. — S. 1636, Jaya, first day of Sittirai, lOth lunar day, Monday. 
RamSsvaram Sdtupati copper-plates. 

383. — P* 133, No. 119, — - S. 1637, Manmatha, second day of Musi, third lunar day, 
Monday. Ramesvaram SStupati copper-plates, 

384. — P. 121, No, 51, — S. 1644, Subbakiit, Msirgasirsha-paurnamasi, Tuesday, a lunar 
eclipse. Tonnur copper-plates of K|!islLi^arAja of Maisfir, 

385. — P. 5, No. 143. — S. 1645 (for 1648), Krddhin, Pausha-vadi 12, Wednesday, 
uttarayana-samkranti. Melkote copper-plates of Kyisb.i?.arftja of Maisfir, 

386. 1646 (?). — Inscr, at Sravana JBelgoIa, No, 83, pp. 65 and 152. Inscription of 
the reign of KrisbLQardGa of Maisur : — 

Salivahana-saka-varsha 1621n6 saluva S6bhakpitu-sarhvatsarada®3 KArttika ba 13 
Gumvaradallu. 

387. — P. 121, No. 52. — S. 1650, Kilaka, K&:ttika-sudi 2, Budha-vara, A grant of the 
Coorg Raja Do<L<^a VSrappa Vocleyar. 

388. — P.134, No. 120. — S. 1655, Pramd>din, the 10th day of Karttigai, a lunar eclipse, 
Saturday. S4tupati copper-plates. 

389. — P. 134, No. 121. — S. 1658, Nala, month of Tai, Paush-amavasya. Sdtupati 
copper-plates. 

390. — P. 121, No. 53, — S, 1683, Vishu, Chaitra-sudi 1, Monday. Copper-plates from 
Maisfir. ' 

391. — P . 134, No, 122. — S. 1706 (Kali 4884), SObhakrit, month of Mithuna, sudi 13, 
Friday. Sdtupati copper-plates. 

392. — P, 4, No. 138, — 8, 1714, Paridhftvin, the 4th day of Pahgnni, sudi 2, 
Wednesday. Inscription at Tirupparaukunram. 

393. — P. 122, No. 54. — S, 1718, Nala, Ohaitra-sndi 1, Bhrigu-vara. Abbimatha and 
Mahadfevapura copper-plates of the Coorg Raja Vira Bdjdndra Vodeyar. 

394. — P.126, No. 80. — S. 1731, &ukla, Bhadrapada-vadi 4, Budha-vara, Death of 
Aditakirtid8va.» 

^dbliakfit 'vronld be 8. 1645 expired, and for this year the date corresponds to Thursday, the 14th November, 
AD.nsS. 
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395. — P. 126, No. 81. — S. 1739, t6vara, Jyaishtha-vadi 2, Blali-dina 1796 S92, BMnu- 
rara, Merkara copper-plates of the Coorg Raja Iiiiiga BS^dndra Voijleyar. 

396. — P. 127, No. 82. — S. 1748, Vyaya, Phiilgiina-vadi 5, Bhanu-vara. ‘Bravana Belgola 
inscription of the reign of H^sl]L9aTdj8> Vodoyox of Maieur. 

397. — S. 1768.* — Coorg laser. No. 22, p. 28. Inscription at Irpi 

'Saliv&hana-saka-varsha 1763ne Sirvari-sathvatsaradalln. 

Additional Dates. 

398. — S. 1805 (for 1306?). — - Pp. Ind. Vol. III. p- 227. A.lampiiadi copper-plates of 
VirtXpakslia, the son of Harihara II. of Yijayanagara : — 

(L . I3j. — 'Sakavarsba-saliasr-&dhi-paficli 6 ttara-&.ta-tray 6 1 

Bakt§,kshl(kslii)®*-Pnshya-samkrantan punya-kale snblife dine I 

399. — S. 1315. — Bp, Ind, Vol, III. p. 229, Kfincliipura inscription* of Harihara II. of 
Vijayanagara : — 

(L. 1). — SaktyM6k6 Sak-abdS parinamati sabM S&rimnkh-asha[dha]-m^s6 
suddhS paksh^ dasamyam®® Eavisuta-divase Mitra-bM.t 

400. — S. 1656. — Bp, hid. Vol. III. p. 244. Kuniyur copper-plates of Venkata II. of 
Vijayanagara (Karnsita) and Tirumala Hftyaka of Madliura : — 

(L. 103). — Ri(ri)trL-bana-kalaihb-6mdii-ganitS Saka-vatsarS I 

BharV-abhid^(dha)nakS varshS masi Vaisakha-namani | 

PakshS valaksh^ panyarkskS panrna(raa) masyam makri-tithau | 

(To he continued,) 


THE DEVIL WOESHIP OF THE TULDVAS, 

PBOM THE PAPERS OP THE LATE A. C. BURNELL. 

{Contimied from paffe 153.) 

BUBHEIiIi MSS. Ho. 15 — continued, 

THE STOBY OP KOTI AND CHANNAYYA— confmwed. 

They mounted the hill of Pafija, and when they had ascended it, they spread, in the cool 
air., under a Banian tree, a blanket bordered with lace. 

Brother 1 Brother 3 BI6ti Baidya ! Is it not true that the lice on our heads were born at 
our birth?*’ asked Channayya. While the younger brother lay with his head on the elder brothers 
leg, and while the elder brother was searching for the lice, Ohannayya saw a company of boys 
playing together. A thousand cows and a she-buffalo were feeding on the grass in the plain of 
Panja. 

** Brother I I will tell the boys a lie, said he* 

Do not, 'Ohannayya! If you tell them one, they will answer nine,” said he. Channayya 
did not listen to his elder brother’s advice, and said : — “ Boys, a bullock in your herd of cows 
has brought forth a calf and is licking off the dirt on the calf with its tongue I ” said he. 

BaktSikabi sboxild be fil. 1306 expired. 

In S. 1315 expired = Srimukba iLshd.]Lha-^udi 10 ended 2 h. 20 m. after mean snnrise of Friday, tbe 20tl4 
June, A. D. 1393, whon tbe nakshatra was Vi^SkbCi. Tbe nakshatrci was AnurSdbd (tbe Mitra-n*) from 1 h. 58 m, 
after sunrise o£ Saturday, tbe 2lBt June, A. D. 1393. 

For * lie ’ read tbe ‘ riddle ’ of folktale and leg-end. 
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®*I and Sanda Gid^i Lave been ab enmity for a Jong tinie^ but I wsll shew y(>u iiis bouse at 
a distance. Yon may go there/* said he. 

So they ivcnt and called “Sanda Giddi ! Sanda Giddi ! 

When they called him, he 'was not therCy but his w'ife answered tlie call, 

“ Do yon know, girl, where he has gone ? ” asked they. "‘He went lo a id Peru 

Perumundg to teach hoys to write and play,’’ said she. 

“ O girl ! w'hy did he go to the ffifra*U at Peru Perumniid^ ?” asked they agani. 

“He went to teach boys to play,” said she. 

Then they went to the garadi at Pern Pernmnnde. Sanda Giddi saw them fi*oio a distance, 
sent away all the boys, and sat still, shutting the doors on all the four sides. Tlie hvr(»es went 
three times round the garadi. 

‘‘ Let us see if there is any entrance to this garadi or not, said Cbannayya. 

So they broke down the frame of the door, and the stone dtx>rs themselves. They entered, 
and stood in the middle of garadi, 

“If we are to fight seven battles, you can tell me bow many kinds of lizards there are 
here ? ” said Channayya to Koti, 

“ There is a green lizard and there is a blue lizard,’* said the elder hrotlier. Then tluy 
examined the four sides of the garadi and found Sanda Giddi standing like a lizard WhLrnl a 
kandodt post. 

“ Why did you stand there, Sanda Giddi ? ” asked the yonngcr brother. 

“I concealed myself fixim "my creditors, but I do not know who yon are/’ said he. 

They asked him who the teachers and scholars in the garadi were. 

“ They who came after me arepredam^ (ministers), and I am the king I” said he. 

** 1 went to examine the king, fought with him and put him on a rafter w-ith his dagger. 
Now ■who ii&i}radani or king ? ” asked Channayya. 

Now they are kings who came after me, and I am a j7ra(la'Hl^' said Sanda Giddi. 

Sanda Giddi took them homo and shut the doors of the garadi. As soon as he got home, he 
called his wife, ordered her to clean a hut, to purify it, to wave tire over it, and to spread a mat. 

“ You heroes, sit down awhile, as the sun is hot,^’ said Sanda Giddi. 

Sanda Giddi went out with a dirty sickle and %vith a blunt sickle. He went to the vJidvadl 
of Kemira at Pauja, and told the people that the two heix^es had come. 

“ If they stay in this country they will not leave even a single village standing. W e 
should somehow try to kill them ; at any rate we should put them in prison,” said Saiida Giddi 
to Kemira. “ Do yon hide yourself upstairs. Let them salute Jaru KAttAri, the son of the 
concubine Siddu^ instead of you.” 

Then he went home and took the heroes to the palace. Sanda Giddi went and saluted 
Jaru K6tfcari. 

“If we are to salute, let us see who is the master and who are the servants,” said 
Channayya. 

So they looked round and saw Kemira of Panja murmuring and biting his lips. 

“Do not act like a bufEalo, We did not come to ask about the debt. Thistles 
grow not oil the road by which we came and we had better return back,” said the brothers. 

Kemira Ballal came down the stairs and thz'ust out K6ttari by the neck, and sat on his 
throne, 

“Heroes ! I did it wantonly to try you,” said he. 


A public school house. 
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Tben the heroes saluted him. 

" Have you seen the palace yet, which I have built,” ashed the BallaL 

He took them inside and made signs to every one, wherever he went. Kemira went first, 
and the heroes followed him. When they went on, the doors behind them were shut, and logs, 
too, were placed across the doors. Kemira of Panja went out in front, and all the doors were 
shut in on the brothers. 

^ Ah ! we crowed at Parimal like a cock, hut the day approached near for sighing at 
Panja like a hen,” said K6ti. “ If I am a strong youth, I can break down this palace,” and he 
pushed with his shield like an elephant. 

He threw up the soil like a deer. He became small as a peacock. He trod down the 
walls by force, and made an opening by which an elephant could enter. 

^‘Ho, elder brother! if you want to go, you may,” said Ghannayya. K6ti went out, 
pushing aside with his dagger a stone, which could only be drawn by fourteen elephants. 

** Ho, younger brother, sit down on that stone,” said Koti, 

** I shall come, too, Koti Baidya I Do you go and sit down at Balitimar, the paddy field at 
Panja.” 

{To he continued.) 


NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASTS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 

BT J. M. CAMPBELL, C.LE., I.O.S. 

{Co^ntinasd from p. 169.) 

Earth. •— As a blood stauncher, a poultice, an application for strains, a cure for 
diseases, and a stayer of hunger pangs, earth holds a high place among spirit-scarers. 
To lay the ghost of the dead, the Mnsalman gives it earth ; the shade of the unburied mariner 
prays the Roman for the scanty present of a little dust the English mourner is directed to 
drop some handfuls of earth on the coflin lid. The red earth of a white-ant hill is a common 
Indian cure for a strain, and it is used as a poultice by the Khonds.^® White-ant hills are 
considered sacred by Hindus According to the Bhdgavata Purdna, dust taken from a 
cow’s foot-pi*ints, cowdang, and cow-urine were used in driving away spirits from the infant 
god Krishna.®^ At Pandharpur, when a Brahman pilgrim bathes, he takes earth from the bed 
pf the Bhiraa, rubs it on his body, and says : — Barth, free me from my sins and misdeeds, 
that, my sins being destroyed by thee, I may reach heaven.”®^ Hindu women with child and 
young children eat a white pipe-clay, which, before it is eaten, is generally baked black, but is 
also sometimes eaten raw. It is called “edible earth’' or hhdydchi mdti, and is sold by 
ffdndhis or grocers, and by grain-parchers called bhdrhhiijds (G.) and ckana kurmurivdlds (M.) 

^7 In Dharwar earth is used in the following cases (I) To stop an issue of blood, cement from an old bnilding 
finely pounded and dissolved in water is kept in a pot till the heavier parts sink to the bottom, when the clear water 
on the top is given to the patient to drink. (2) In pregnancy, a discharge of blood is arrested by drinking white earth 
{gdpichitndana) mixed with curds. (3J To allay thirst in fever, white-ant earth, boiled in water, is given to the 
patient to drihk. (4) In oases of seminal discharge, whitish clay powder is mixed in water and given to the patient to 
drink. (5) To cure an outbreak of small pimples, red earth or clay, called sdnal^v, is mixed in oil and rubbed over 
the body. (6) When a pregnant woman is in pain, white earth dissolved in rice water is given her to drink. (7) A 
stye is cured j by rubbing on it the powdered earth of a piece of pottery. (8) Swellings are reduced by 
applying black earth heated and dissolved in water. (Information from Mr. Tirmalr&v.) In K&thidw&r a special red 
earth is used to reduce internal swelling. Earth is also largely used for external application, in cases of sun-stroke 
and of wasp and other stings. An application of earth cools the head and eyelids. Bleeding from the nose is stopped 
by smelling a piece of wet earth. The application of a/vaU {Embltca officinaUsi) leaves, earth, and salt cures the con- 
traction of joints. (Information from Mr. Himmatlfil). 

« Horace, C«rm. 1. XXVm. Maopherson’s Khonds, p. 69. Common^place Boole, Vol. TIL p. 2'»0. 

» Information from Mr. B. B. Takharkar. “ Information from Mr. S. T. Kfimat. 
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In the Kuiikan, among Kanbis ami other lower classes*, when women 'vi.sif.<»rrt enlc^r a 
room where a new-born child is laid, they take a pinch of dust off their leet, v\a\ e it Y<iuud 
the child, and blow it into the air and on the ground/*'* In Thaua, when a mother goes out 
with a young child on her hip, it* she cannot get lamp-black to rcb between iN eyes, ahe takes 
dust off her left foot and rul)s it on the child’s forehead.'*^ lu Tli;ina jind in many otlier 
districts of the Konkan and the Dekhan, the secotul day of the 3*foli IVsiival, which is the 
})eghming of the new field-year, is the dust or dhul day, when people throw dust on t*jich other. 
If a Dekhan !Mliar is possessed, the cxoi’cisfc tak<!s a pinch of <lust. ofT his own fetd., and rubs 
it between the eye-brow's of tlie possessed person, and the spirit loaves liis Ixiiiy. Tlit* Dckban 
Cliitpavan priest, at a marj'iage, rubs i)uiidles of betel-nuts with sand, ami water over 

them. The Chitpsjvan boy, after his thread-girding, is told to rub his hands wilh sand Indorci 

110 washes them, and tl\e Ghitpavau girl, tui coming of age, is rubbed witli sevtui kinds 

of earth and bathed.**"* On the fifth day after a birth, the P(K)na Sails scatter gr.tins 
of sand about the image of Satlivai."*** IMic marriage gua7*dians of the Lodliis, a class of 
Hiudustjiiii Hindus in Poona, are piiiciies of dust picked from livtj ways, and laiiJ bcfoi-c the 
house gods/7 The Poona Rauls Jay ho-ndCuls of dust on the gravo/^ The Ihiklian Kuubis, 
at the Holt festival, throw mud and dirt on every one they nuiet/*' Tin* lh^khan Rrimdsis 
on the dirt-day or dhulvad^ the second day of the lloli festival in March-April, carry aljout pots 
of earth, and if they meet a well-dressed man throw the earth on him, and ask luni to conns and 
play and wrestle/® Tlie Poona CliambliArs put sand under the mother^ pillow after (sbild-bii'tb 
and, -when they bury the dead, the body is laid on the ground and all present tlirow liandfuls 
of earth on it/*- The chief raouruer among the Poona Ualalkhova throws a little t*artli ou the 
body before the grave is filled.®^ In the Dekhan ou jtold or bull’s day (J iily-S<*ptcniber), cattle 
are rubbed with red earth. Among the Ahmadnagar Bhojs, the chief luouruer tlirows eia*th 
on the dead/'* Earth was an early food or stayer of hunger* 3u the t<*rribl(* famine of 
1803, in Ahmadnagar, in the Bombay Dekhan, tamariinl leaves mixed with wliiUi earth 
■were made into a jelly and eaten.®'*' Among the Satara Mbars, when the body is laid in the 
grave, the chief mourner throws a handful of earth over it/"* The KilHkiatur wanderers 
of Bijapur rnb their cheeks tvitli rod earth.®® People suffering from venereal discuHecouie to the 
Qadari’s tomb at Temnur, in Dharwfir, and smear tlieir bodies with mud, that they may l»e 
cured of the disease*®^ Tlie Bijapur Rsyput, before a marriage, scuds a near kins tnstn to tbe banks 
of a stream or the side of a pond. He worships a plot of earth, spreads his waist-cloth over it, 
opens the earth close by with a pickaxe, gathers as much as is loosened, lays it on his waist-cloi li, 
and carries it home. He spreads the earth in the marriage hall and ou it sets tlie image of the 
marriage guardian.®® TheBilejadar Lihgayats of Dhrirwar throw handfuls of earth on the body 
in the grave.®® If a Dharwar DSvAug girl, who belongs to the lihg^y* division, marries a 

man who wears the thread, to purify her, she is first rubbed wdtli earth and white ashes, a bljulo 
of darhhd gi‘ass is passed over her head, and she is oiled and })athed in warm water .7® Tlie 
Habaligars, a class of Dhfiiwar beggars, rub their browns, shoulders and eyes with red earth .71 
At a Dharwar jaiigam funeral, all present lay a handful of earth on the body, after it is seated 

111 the grave.72 Kamatak Brahmans, at a thread-girding, fill five pots with red cai*th 
and worship thcm.73 Sholapur Lingayats put in the grave dust from the jahgimi^a foot, ami, 
when one of their girls comes of age, the jangam throws dust from his feet ou her body, and she 
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65 Bombay Gaaeiteer, Yol. XVIII. pp. HO, 141. 66 Qp. cii. Vol. XVIIt. p. 363. 
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as pure.^^ Among Sliolapur Mlitirs, the chief mourner scatters earth on the dead body, 
\the other mourners follow, and the grave is filled.^® A sacred yellow earth found in a 
pond in West Kathiawar, called milkmaid’s sandal wood, or gCpUlmndan, is used by 
Vaishnavas to make the brow-mark.^^® Jain mourners, on going home after a funeral, wash their 
hands with earth and water. 

The Kols swear by the earth of a white ant-hill Dust from cross roads is worn 
by Hindus as an amulet against the Evil Eye.^® In Bengal, when a mother takes her child 
out of doors, she rubs its forehead with earth or the end of a lamp- wick, and spits on 
its breast.^® In Bengal, women clean their hair with mud so At the great annual bathing 
of the goddess Durga, she is first washed in earth thrown up by a hog’s tooth gathered from 
the door of a courtezan, or from an ant-hill.®^ In rude stone-tombs on the Kilgiris, in 1832 and 
1847, urns were found full of black earth and bones.®® In his daily bath, a Hindu should rub 
himself with mud,®^ In Bengal, the dying Hindu has his head sprinkled with water and 
smeared with clay from the Ganges.®^ Fryer, in 1673 (p. 115), mentions a man at Surat trying 
to cure dysentery by setting a pot filled with dried earth on the patient’s navel. The 
Egyptians, he says, had a similar practice. At Surat, in 1640, to avert a drought, Brahmans 
went about caiTying a board with earth on it on their heads.®® Scented earth is used as soa p 
in some parts of Hindustan.®® That rubbing with dust purifies a man was one of the ideas 
attacked by the Buddhists.®^ Hindus and Parsis use earth to clean their cooking vessels.®® 
So before praying, if there is no water, the Musalman may cleanse his face, hands and feet 
with sand. The Parsis purify with dry earth.®® When they have cut their nails and their 
hair, they make the parings and clippings into a little heap, and pour earth over the heap, so 
that demons may not enter into the parings and clippings.®® In Persia, during their monthly 
sickness, women lived in a separate room strewn with dry dust,®^ Among the Beni- Isra’ils, 
each mourner stuffs a handful of earth into a pillow, and it is set under the dead man’s head in 
the grave. Afterwards each mourner throws a handful of earth into the grave.®® The belief 
that spirits fear earth was perhaps the reason why, after a death, the Jews covered their 
heads with dust and ashes. In Centi*al Asia, people scrape a little earth from the grave, carry it 
home and rub it on the breast to lessen grief.®® Khurd women at funerals throw handfuls 
of earth on their heads, and tear their clothes.®* 

The Andaman Islanders use clay as a cure in illness,®® and women with child eat clay.®*^ 
The Andamanese cover the body with clay and sand as a protection against vermin.®^ The 
Australians also cover their bodies with coloured earth mixed with oil.®® Among the Chinese 
armlets of perfumed clay are strung on thread and worn as charms.®® The Australians cure a 
wound by sprinkling it with dust.^®® A poultice, of Nile mud, is a certain cure for a scalded 
head.i Some Madagascar tribes plaster their faces with white earth, as a cure for certain 
complaints.® Hottentot women paint themselves with red ochre when they pray.® In East 
Africa, red clay is eaten by Mahenge vromen.* The Wagogos of Bast Africa (and many other 
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ti’iKcs) smear tliomsclvos with red earth.® The Waruiidis of East Africa sineai* them&eive*» 
with red earth and oil.® TJie Kativs rub themselves with rod clay.7 On tlic Guinea coast, ho^ 
fc.aiid is used as a styptic.® Kafirs near the Cape of Good Llopc covered tlieir ])odies and cloak,-', 
with ochrO'Coloured cartli mixed with grease.® In South Africa, says Dr. Livingstone, thusL 
who go to salute the chief rub the upper arm and chest with aslics.^® The oniperor of Llororeu 
jsuts in the head-dress of his horse a small pouch of scarlet leather, in which is earth froiu 
a holy tomb.^^ In Dalioincy and on the Congo, people throw earth on the head when paying 
respect to superiors, ^2 When the king of Daliomoy goes to his chief ]>riest tlio king throws 
dust on his own brow A Hottentot in pursuit of a wounded animal throws sand into the air, 
•iiid the strength of the animal fails.^*^ Hottentot women spread red earth and sweet herbs on 
th.e heads of their gods.^'"* A hag of sand is one of the chief Madagascar idols.^® The Papuans 
of Oiitanata River in New Guinea plaster their bodies wdtli sand and mud ruh white clay 
riitc- cuts to make scars and smear their foreheads and faces under the nose and round tlio 
■ 'liui with red clay,^® Some Dutch sailors looked at a iiewJy-born Papuan baby which was hud 
Mil the sand: the mother saw them, dragged the child to her, and sprinkled sand over its eyes 
Lud ears, and then over its whole body: she then laid it under leavos^o South Auieriuar. 
iinliaus cat clay called jjpassa.^^ 

A resident of New York and a magistrate, sufferers from indigestion, copying tin 
practice of birds, adopted a diet of sjind aud w'cre cured .22 “ Blessed cartli” is put in 1 lit 
Koiuaii Catholic coffin.^" In Russia, earth is thrown on the coffin by the priest, and by 
each member of the family,-^ Iii the Middle Ages, in Europe, when a nun was consccrat(*d, 
rier relations, as a sign that she renounced all lior earthly possessions, tlirew oartli on her ana.-' 
The Ghrotucon St* Bartitbi relates how Richilde, before her fight with Robert tlitj Frisian, 
•‘I* row dust in the air against the Frisians with formulas of imprecation, but the dii.^t fell 
1 ■! ck on her own head in token of her speedy overthrow.-'' An early form of oath .lurniL 
*.l'i Hungarians and Slavs was for the person who swore to place earth on lli^ head.-" in 
. in North umbcrlaiul \vas found an nrii with bones, charcoal, allies, and {iiio fortiLi*!. 

earth.2'3 Rubbing with earth cures ringworm in Northumberland.*^*^ At NewcastlcMin- 
•'rynt* sand is strewn on tlie pavement for bridal parties to tread cui.'*® Wlien the* death ^trLlggl‘ 
IS prolonged, church dust is brought to the death-bed, and tJie sufferer dies soon and in tiuiei.'' 

Eggs. — Eggs as an early food and physic scare spirits. Again tiio egg, as the housa 
of til 0 chick, is a spirit home and so the ogg pleases and lodges 'wandering spirits. Koukari 
Kuiibis give a mixture of eggs and turmeric to a person who spits blood and to renio\o tli- 
cfiectj of the Evil Eye they wave bread and an egg round the sick.®® The VoliUis or Fcdlcs, 
Tamil tribe in Poona, offer eggs on the fifth day after child-birth to the knife which cue th»* 
i.j \ tl cord,®^ The Sultankars, a class of North Indian tanners in Poona, when their wives :im 
pt*?>sossed by evil spirits, offer rice, a fowl and an egg, and the spirit goes.®® The Beui-Lsva’iL 
baiie is daily rubbed with turmeric and the white of an ogg,®® and to avert evil the Beni- Israel 
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? 3 reak a hen’s egg under the forefoot of the bridegroom’s horse.37 In China, dyed eggs are 
eaten by women at and after child-birth .3® At Teesee, in West Africa, no woman will eat an 
egg.5® On the Gold Coast of Africa, the fetich man cures disease by laying an egg on the 
liighway,^® In Russia, Germany and North England, Easter Eggs are painted and gilded as 
sign of the resurrection.^^ Good Friday Eggs never go bad.*^® In Scotland, on Easter Day, 
eggs are kept boiled and painted.^® In England, there was a very old and wido-spread custom 
of making presents of eggs on Easter Day : the eggs were painted yellow or red : these eggs 
were emblems of the sun, and could put out a fire and cure diseaso.^^ In England, the shells 
of eaten eggs are broken in case the devil should fit out the shells as a witch-house.'^^ 
On the first visit of a babe to a neighbour’s house, it should be given an egg, and some salt 
and white bread. 

Feasting. — Feasting scares the demons of hunger, thirst, weariness and sadness. 
Also feasting is a great spirit-housing rite, the feasters being inspirited by the entrance into them 
of family and other unbodied spirits. The Parsi, says Anquetil Du Perron, believes he honours 
God by nourishing himself. A fresh and vigorous body makes the soul more able to resist evil 
spirits.’*'® At the close of all their loading ceremonies, at births, thread-girdings, marriages, 
and deaths, Hindus hold a feast. Among the Mfidhava Brillimans of Dharwar, when a child is 
three or four months old and begins to turn on one side, a feast is held, and cakes, called 
"ktidhus^ are made and eaten ; when the child learns to fall on its face, cakes of wheat flour, called 
pt'Us, are made and eaten ; when the child first crosses the threshold of a room, other cakes 
‘yf wheat flour are made and eaten ; and when the child begins to press one palm on the other, 
sweet balls are made and eaten.*^® The Telugu Masalarus of Dharwar, on the fifth day after a death, 
liold a feast, kill a fowl, and eat its flesh.®® Belgaum Salis, on the fifth day after a birth, present 
wumon guests with turmeric and rod powder, and feast children.®^ That tho object of ceremo- 
“ftial feasts is to scare spirits, is admitted in the practice of the Kanara Roman Catholics who, 
•> 2 i the day before marriage, give an alma cheni j&va^i, or souPs dinner, to satisfy tho spirits of 
the family dead.®® When an Ahmadnagar Hindu is affected by tho planet Saturn, he calls a 
Mang, feasts him with millet, pulse and oil, and gives him an iron nail or some cotton.®® On 
rile third day after a death, the Gonds hold a feast and eat the spirit-scaring cock, and drink 
sjarit-scaring liquor. When the dead body is buried the Maria Gonds kill a cow, the 
irreat purifier and spirit-scai’er, and drink its blood.®® A year or eighteen months afterwards 
rliey sacrifice a fowl near the tree, where the dead was buried, and there, for tw.. 
or tliree days, men and women dance, drink and enjoy themselves without restraint.®*' The 
new-moon day is a spirit day. So, strictly religious Hindus on a iiew-moon day worship 
their ancestors and hold a feast in their honour After a death, the Boni-Isra’ils give a feast 
on the seventh day, also at the end of one mouth, finally at tho close of three months, six months, 
and of a year.®® The Persians passed their decisions under the influence of wine, the sense 
being that the spirits of the wise dead entered the drinker.®® All over Germany a grand annual 
excursion of witches takes place on the first night in May. On the first of May the periodical 
assizes were hold together with merry May-ridings and the kindling of the sacred fire.®® In 
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Englaacl, feasts of cross-buns used to be given to sailors on Good Friday io keep away storms.^^ 
A trace of tUe spirit-scaring aim of the funeral lives in the English®^ funeral practice of setting 
a black scarf and some biscuit soaked in wine, in the bee-liive mouth.^'* In North England, 
the birth, of a child is marked by great eating and drinking of tea, brandy, short-bread, buns, 
and the groaning cheese, a piece of which was given to each young wonuui to lay under her 
jiillovv and dream of her lover.®^ 

(To he continued.) 


NOTES AND 

A STORY OF VAL]«IKI. 

B&l Mik Rishi, better known as V&lmiki %vho 
wrote tbe JELdnidyana, was, according to Karnrd 
tradition, a great hunter before his conversion. 
Holy men brought him to a sense of his sin, and 
would set Lima penance. They argued thus: 

“ To say Ram Ram would be the most ai»i)ro- 
X)riate i;>enanoe. But so holy a name cannot issue 
from the mouth of so sinful a man. He shall 
therefore say Mra Mra, which after all comes to 
very nearly the same thing, if you only say it 
fast enough.” Tears afterwards the holy men 
l^assed that way again, and sat down on a huge 
ant-hill to rest. Hearing a strange buzzing 
inside, they laid their ears to the ground, and 
lieai'd issuing from the centre of the hill a faint 
“Mra Mra.” “Nardyan !” said they, “it is the 
hunter wo set to do penance !” And so it was. 
So they dug Bal Mik out, and he became exceed- 
ingly holy. This was at Bald, in the Nardak, or 
uplands, of the Karnal district. 

Dbnzil Ibbetson in P. N. and Q. 1883. 


SAUKAN MORA. 

The saukan mdr&, or rival wife’s crown, is a 
small wall-plate of silver, worn as a locket by all 
classes round the neck of a subsequent wife 
mai*ried after the death of a previous one. It is 
put on at the marriage and worn till death. At 
the same time oil, milk, spices and sugar, are 
poured on the former wife’s grave as a peace-offer- 
ing. The saukan mdrd represents the dead wife, 
and all presents — clothes, jewels, etc., given by the 
husband to the new wife — are laid upon it before 
being worn, with the formula*. “Honoured lady, 
weai* this (dress, jewel, etc., as the case may be) 
first, and afterwards let this poor slave have your 
cast-off clothes.” 

At the ’Idul-fitr (end of the RamzSrn fast) 


QUERIES. 

Muhamiruidan women always wear new clothes, 
but second wives invariably offer them fii-st to the 
savkan mtird. 

The charm is worn as a preventive of evil 
caused by the dead woman’s ji^aiousy, not so much 
of the new wife, as of the husband. Illness or death 
of the hitter soon after marriage is invariably put 
down to neglect of tbe saukan word. 

F. A. Steel in P. JV. and Q. 1883. 


KALI IN GARHWAL AS A DISKASE DEMON. 

The goddess K&li lives on the top of a moan- 
tain, called Bhadan Garb, about four miles from 
the Gwaldam Tea Estate, and is consideivd to 
the sender of all kinds of sickness. So if any 
epidemic breaks out in any village or district near 
it is put down to her, and the people at t»n^*e 
go to her teinide on the top of the hill, where tJiey 
offer sacrifices of buffaloes, goats, fowls and pisjrs. 
The Hindffs i^roper offer the goats and the oiit- 
caste Dorns offer the other animals. 

With the animals is offered a substance called 
parsid, consisting of gM, flour, and gur (unrefined 
sugar). Near the temple where the animals are 
slaughtered is a stone cup, rather larger than a 
big breakfast cup, imbedded in the ground. If 
tbe blood from the slaughtered animal fills the 
cup the goddess is appeased ; but if the cup be 
not filled she is angry, and the epidemic will not 
soon leave the village. 

The suppHants, too, promise at the time that if 
the goddess takes away the sickness they will 
again in twelve months’ time make another sacri- 
fice. This promise is religiously kept, as if it 
were broken they believe that every man, woman, 
and child of the offending village would be 
destroyed* 

G, Dalziel in P. N. and Q. 1883. 
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NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OP BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 


BY J. M. CAMPBELL, O.I.B., LC.S. 

(Continued from 220.) 

F eathers. — Peacock featters are considered sacred by the Hindus, and are used for 
fanning idols. The god Hirava of the Varlis and K61is of Thana is a bundle of peacock 
feathers. At the Dtvali (October-November) Varli boys of Thana put a peacock feather into a 
brass pot, and dance round it.®® The M6di, or K6rvi, sorcerers of Belgaum wear feathers in 
their turbans.®® Hindu messengers used to wear a feather in their head-dress.®^ Feathers were 
the common ornaments of Epyptian gods.®® The early tribes of Australia wear feathers, teeth 
and fish bones in their hair.®® The people of New Britain, east of New Guinea, deck their hair 
with gay feathers.^® The Melville Islanders fasten a feather in their hair.^i Feathers are 
worn on the head by the Harvey Islanders.^^ The Motas of New Guinea wear the feathers of 
the cassowary as a head-dress.^® The Easter Islanders wear a crown of grass round which 
feathers are stuck.^^ The state carpet of Hawaii, in the Pacific, is of feathers.^® The Niam- 
Niaras of Central Africa wear a plume of feathers.^® The Wasagaras of the East African 
hills wear vulture and ostrich feathers in their hair.^^ Many Africans and Americans wear 
plumes in their hair. In South Africa a pink feather is a sure guard against lightning.^® The 
D inkas of the White Nile wear ostrich feathers in their hair.^® Feathers are worn by the 
priestesses of Dahomey.®® Among some American Indians a head-dress full of feathers is 
sacred,®! In Russia, feathers are worn on the head only by married ladies.®^ In Bnssia, 
feathers used to be laid on the face of the dead.®® The Pope is always accompanied with 
flahelli^ or feather fans.®^ The badge of the Prince of Wales is of ostrich feathers. 

Flags. — Flags are lucky. They scare fiends and they house guardians,®® So on their 
New Tear’s Day, on the 12th of January, most high class Hindus in the Dekhan and K6nkan 
chew nim leaves with sugar, and set in front of their houses a bamboo pole capped with a brass 
or silver pot, and with a new piece of cloth hanging to it as a flag.®® The pole is often adorned 
with flower garlands and mango leaves.®^ Four small flags are set in the ground where the 
Poona Dbruva Prabhu is burnt.®® The Ahmednagar Dhdrs plant three small red flags on 
the grave.®® Several large and small flags are set in front of the three-cornered mound, 
which is raised where a Dharw&r Madhava Brahman has been burnt.®® The Rattas, early 
Hindu chiefs of the Karnatak, carried banners with a fig tree and a garud^ or eagle, and used 
the mark of a lion.®! In Kanara, the Roman Catholics of each parish have a flag, with a 
picture of their patron saint on it, which, on the patron’s yearly feast, is bung on a tree 
about sixty yards in front of the church.®® The ancient Persians had a tiger skin banner.®® 
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religion of the Bomans, says TertuUian (A D. 196), was all through a worship of the standards. Smith's Christian 
Antiquities, p. 909. 
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The Jews seem to have held banners over feasters.®* Each tribe of the Jews had a banner. 
Ereemasons have a general standard with a yellow cross Masons in a procession carry six 
banners of satin or silk fringed with bine, with, on each banner, one of the words Eaitli, Hope, 
Charity, Wisdom, Strength and Beauty. In the Royal Arch Chapter four officers carry 
banners — white, scarlet, and blue.^7 The Burmans have praying flags.^® Between A. D. 
1000 and 1200, Japan was wasted by the wars of the red and white flags.®® In North-West 
Africa, every mosque has a banner and all Musalmun pilgrims carry flags.^ In Morocco a 
white flag is hoisted on mosques at prayer time.^ At the coronation of the Russian Emperor, 
the banner of Russia is first sprinkled with holy water and given to the Emperor, who waves it 
thrice.® Froissart^ describes Douglas, who was slain at Otterburn, as bmded at Melrose 
beneath the high altar, on his body a tomb of stone and his banner hanging over him.® 
According to Anglo-Saxon accounts the Northmen had a wonderful standard borne before their 
army, from whose behaviour they inferred victory or defeat.® 

Flowers. — Their scent, colour and medical properties have earned for flowers a place 
among guardians, or spirit-scarers. When a Hindu visits the shrine of any local god or 
goddess, the ministrant gives him either ashes or flowers. Those flowers are considered lucky. 
In the Konkan, flowers are used hy Hindu exorcists to drive out spirits. The exorcist gives 
flowers and ashes to a man suffering from spirit-possession. If the patient keeps them 
for a certain number of days the haunting spirit departs. In Western India, many 
classes of Hindus tie chaplets of flowers round the brows of the bride and bridegroom. 
In the worship of the boy at the Ohitpavan wedding, the boy has a chaplet of flowers, ■ 
and grains of rice are thrown over him.^ In the Chitpjlvan pregnancy ceremony, a 
necklace of figs is hung round the woman’s neck, she is covered with ornaments, and her hair is 
decked with, flowers.® The Poona HaUlkhSrs hang a garland round the bride’s neck, and the 
bride and bridegroom throw flowers and rice on the house gods. Among them, on the third 
day after a death, the chief mourner lays a flower garland on the grave, and on the spot 
in the house where the dead breathed his last.® The Lingayats hang flower garlands round 
the neck of the dead.^® Poona dyers, or Nilans, sprinkle turmeric and flowers over the 
dead.^^ Sweetmeats and flowers are laid on the spot where the Pard^si Rajput of 
Poona is buried.^^ On the third day after death, flowers dipped in scent are strewn 
on the Dekhan Musalmsln grave J® In a Dekhan Musalman woman’s first pregnancy, she 
and her husband are seated on a cot and wreathed with flowers.^* In K&lhfipur, when 
a child is suffering from a disease, called hdlagraha, or child-seiznire, flowers are waved 
round the child’s face.^® The Kunbis of the Bombay Karna^k have a festival, called 
pavatydcM pdrnimd, or “ the hank full-moon,” when they throw ronnd the neck of every 
one in the house, and round lamps and other articles, a hank of yellow thread.^® In a Karnatak 
Kunbi*s wedding a flower garland is thrown by the bride over the bridegroom and another by 
the bridegroom over the bride.^^ The Karn^tak Madhava Brahmans throw flower garlands 
round the bridegroom’s neck when he crosses the border of the girl’s village,^® and in the fifth 
month of her pregnancy the Madhava woman is decked with buds.^® Among the Shenvis of 
Kanara* at the ceremony of betrothal, the boy’s people cover the girl’s head with flowers.®® In 
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Kanara, tlie office-bearers of the Catholic Church are installed by being crowned with 
flower chaplets and being sprinkled with holy water.^i The Kurubar, or shepherd wrestler of 
BjjSpur, always wears a flower in his ear .22 The BijSpnr ESdars deck a woman’s head with 
flowers on her wedding day and after she dies .22 The Sholapur Koihatis think a house where a 
birth has taken place to be impure. So they pay a Brahman to read fiend-soaring -verses, Kunbi 
women to pour water in front of the house, and a flower-girl to hang flower garlands.®^ The 
Beni-Isra’il bridegroom is covered from head to foot with flowers, and the Beni-Isra’ils cover 
their coffins with flower garlands.25 In Bengal, at the worship of Durga, the Brahman sticks 
a flower on the goat’s head before he hands it to the Blaughterer.2® In South India, flowers 
that have been offered to an idol are eagerly sought for by men and women. The men wear 
them in their turbans, and the women in their hair.27 At the new year purification ceremony 
in South India, garlands of green leaves and flowers are hung round the cattle’s necks.^® In 
Malabar, when the Hindus build a temple, they consecrate it, install an image, wave lamps 
round it, and hang it with garlands.29 According to the Hindu religious books, as soon as a 
BrAhman dies, the body must be washed, perfumed, and decked with flower-wreaths.^® In 
dedicating a Hindu temple 108 priests throw garlands onthegod,®^ so in the Acts of the 
Apostles, when the priests of Jupiter came to worship Barnabas, they brought garlands. 
Castro, after his triumph at Diu (1647), entered Goa crowned with laurels and with a laurel 
bough in his hands.®2 The Egyptians crowned their altars with flower garlands. They 
also laid flower garlands on the coffins of the dead.^s The victim white-horse in China is 
crowned with garlands.^^ Chinese women, even the old, dress their hair with fine flowers.^® 
The Japanese put fresh flowers in summer, and green boughs in winter, over their graves.^® 
In Teneriffe, before the crowning of the king, the palace is strewn with flowers and palm- 
leaves.37 in America, the graves of those who died in the Civil War are hung with flower 
garlands. At the Fontinalia, the Romans decked fountains with flowers in honour of the 
nymphs.®® Flowers are strewn in the coffin of a Russian girl.®® On Ascension Day, in Germany, 
girls twine garlands of white and red flowers, and hang them in the rooms and over the cattle in 
the stable.^® In Hesse, on Easter Monday, young girls go to a certain cavern, but no one will go 
unless she has flowers.^^ Golden flowers are thrown when a great man passes through a 
city. So in 1883, in Florence, when the body of the late RajA of KSlhapur was taken through 
the streets, golden flowers were scattered ; similarly in the procession before the coronation 
of Richard II. (1377) of England, he was met by girls who threw leaves of gold into his 
face and golden flowers on the ground.^2 i^ Wales, in 1804, the bed on which the corpse was 
laid was always strewn with flowers, and flowers were dropped on the body after it was laid 
in the coffin.^® In his Historical and Statistical Accoimt of the Isle of Man (1845, Vol. II. p. 136), 
Train says : — When a person dies, the corpse is laid on what is called a straightening 
board. A trencher with salt in it and a lighted candle are placed on the breast. And the bed, 
on which the straightening board bearing the corpse rests, is generally strewn with strong 
scented flowers.”^^ In Glamorganshire, when an unmarried person died, his or her way to 
the grave was strewn with sweet flowers and evergreens and in Yorkshire, if a virgin 
died, one nearest to her in size and age and resemblance carried the garland before the 
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corpse in funeral procession. When the funeral was over the garland was hung in the 
churcli>« In England, flowers used to be sprinkled on rivers on Holy Thursday Wells 
at Buxton and Tissington in Derbyshire used to be dressed with garlands of flowers, and 
nosegays used to be flung into fountains^^ 

Fruits. — Fruits scare spirits, because friendly ancestors are believed to live in fruit 
trees. So in the pregnancy ceremony, among higher class Hindus in Western India, a 
girl’s lap is filled with rice and such fruits, as dates, plantains, betelnuts and cocoanuts>® 
Among higher class Hindus, the ceremony of lap-filling is also performed at a girl’s 
marriage and coming of age, and when she gives birth to a child. The Bombay Prabhus, 
at their marriage and thread-girding ceremonies, fasten a pair of cocoanuts and an umbrella to 
a pole in front of their house. Tbe origin of the distribution of betelnuts and leaves and 
cocoanuts among guests after a Hindu marriage is probably to scare spirits. Among 
high class Hindus in Bombay, with the admitted object of scaring spirits, when the bridegroom 
starts from the bride’s house, a cocoanut, and sometimes a knife, is placed in his hand. The 
Bombay Prabhus and Panchakalsis tie a betelnut and a piece of turmeric root to the wrists 
o£ the bride and bpidegroom.®^^ The Korvis of Belgaum tie a cocoanut to the bridegroom’s 
right wrist.®! That the original object of fruit or food offerings was to scare, and not to 
please, spirits, is seen in the drill plough-worship of the Bij^pur Eaddis. Among them in J une, 
at the beginning of the sowing season, a cocoanut is broken and thrown on each side, that the place 
spirits may leave and make room for Lakshmi, who is represented by the plough.®^ Among 
the Jir6 GovancKs, or Maratha masons of Sholapur, at a wedding, the boy’s brother stands 
behind him holding a lemon spiked on the point of a dagger.®® Gujarat Vants tie a 
cocoanut and a piece of sandalwood to the bier.®^ The Gond bride receives some pieces of 
cocoa kernel from the bridegroom’s father the day before the wedding.®® In England, oranges 
us 3 d to be hung over wine to keep it from getting foisty, and oranges stuck with cloves were 
given as a New Tear’s gift.®® On All-hallow Eve it was customary to dive for apples, or 
to bite at an apple stuck at one end of a circling pole at the other end of which a lighted 
candle was fixed.®^ 

Food. — Hunger®® is a spirit ; food removes hunger, therefore food scares spirits. 
In the K6nkan, when a person is smitten by the Evil Bye, cooked rice is spread on a plantain 
leaf, curds and red powder are sprinkled over the rice, a flour-lamp is set on the powder, and 
the whole is waved round the possessed and taken to a place where three roads meet.®® 
So in Dharwar, if a child will not eat, the mother takes three pinches of food, waves them round 
the child, and throws them on the floor to a dog or a oat. The evil influence is caught in the 
waved food, and passes from the child to the dog by whom the food is eaten.®® On the Septem- 
ber-October full-moon days the BijSpnr Eaddis take cooked food to the fields, and lay some 
in the middle, and some in each corner.®! Among Bijapur Shimpis, when the boy and girl reach 
the bridegroom’s house, each puts five morsels of food into the other’s mouth.®® Among 
Gujarat Brahmans, when the bridegroom comes to the girl’s booth, her mother waves round 
him a lamp and two balls of rice and turmeric.®® In Madras the Lingayats call dining, 
'Siva-pujd or Siva worship.®^ The Ooras of Mexico spike meat upon sticks and set the sticks 
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roTiad the field, to keep the dead from coming after the cattle he formerly owned.®® In 
Germany, till late times, people used to set apart some of each meal to feed Lonse spirits 
and dwarfs.®® On New Year’s day in Scotland, children went round and asked for bread and 
cheese.®^ When starting on a journey unlucky omens are turned aside by going home, eating and 
drinking, and starting afresh. In North England, if you meet a flat-soled man on a 
Monday, you must go home and eat and drink, or you will come to mischief.®® Ague is cured 
in England by breaking a saltish cake and giving it to a dog to eat,®® A North England 
cure for a wart is to rub the wart with raw meat.'® 


Foam. — Spirits fear foam and sweat. In the East Dekhan, spirits will not come near a 
horse from fear of its foam. So the Scythian sweated after a funeral to drive off evil spirits.^^ 
The Romans believed that the foam of a horse cured ear-ache, galls caused by over-riding, itch, 
and many women’s diseases.72 The people of Cyprus cured diseases by applying sweat.^® 
Sir Walter Scott mentions a friend curing his hand by putting it in the mouth of an 
Irish horse.^^ 


Garlic. — Among lower class Konkan Hindus the belief is strong that garlic scares 
fiends. Garlic and pepper rubbed into the eyes, and quashed up the nostrils, of those who 
faint, restore them to their senses, by, it is supposed, driving away an oppressing spirit. In 
the Konkan, when a person is possessed, especially by a or unmarried Brahman boy, 

the exorcist quashes pieces of garlic into his ears, or squeezes garlic juice into his nostrils, 
and the ?nunjd flees.^® Garlic is in Sanskrit called vilQochhulcufidcty the foreigner s root. Its 
peculiar smell, besides scaring spirits, cures cold, cough, wind, worms and swellings. It is a 
great taste-restorer to the sick. In the case of a dislocation, garlic should be pounded, heated 
and tied to the injured joint. It will remove the swelling and draw out the inflammation. 
Garlic is a favourite cure for acute pain in the side.^® Vinegar, rue, and garlic scare the 
Piirsi devil.^^ In Greece, garlic was believed to keep off the Evil Bye, and so was tied up in 
newly built houses, and was hung over the sterns of Greek ships. To repeat <rxopodov, 
the Greek name for garlic, was of itself enough to scare the Evil Eye.^® When it thunders 
eggs are spoilt. To prevent this Pliny proposes to lay an iron nail in the nest, along with 
laurel leaves, garlic roots, and other strong smelling plants.^® To keep off local spirits 
the Swedish bridegroom sews in his clothes strong smelling herbs such as garlic, cloves, and 
rosemary.®® A German witch will not eat garlic. Therefore, at Shrovetide many people smear 
themselves with garlic on the breast, soles, and arm-pits, as a safeguard against witches.®^ 
Before Baptism Danish children are apt to be carried off by the fairies : so Danish mothers 
guard their children by fastening over their cradles garlic, salt, bread and steel.®® The eating 
of garlic was an early English cure for a fiend-struck patient.®® 

Glass. — Spirits fear glass, perhaps as they fear the diamond, the ruby, the sapphire, 
and crystal, because they flash in the dark. Glass is found in Egyptian tombs, with Buddhist 
relics, and near Roman urns, apparently in all oases to keep off evil spirits. Strings of glass beads 
are the favourite ornaments of the wilder Indian tribes. The mirror was a sacred symbol, 
perhaps from the reflections, i. e., the spirits, which swarm in it. The early use of a 
burning glass to kindle fire would strengthen the belief in the sacredness of glass and its power 
over spirits. The spirit-scaring power of glass is perhaps the reason why a Hindu married 
woman wears glass bangles and glass necklaces. The object seems to be to scare spirits from her 
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husband. So at news of a husband’s death the widow s glass bangles are broken. The bangle* 
not only are no longer of use but are harmful, since their spirit-scaring power will interfere 
with the chief use of a widow, namely, to be a house always ready to receive tlie dead husband’s 
spirit. The lucky thread tied round the neck of a Uharwiir Madliava Bnihinan girl is al\va\s 
made of glass beads-®^ Among Bijapur Br&hina^, on the llffch day after child-birth, the midwife 
lays on a stool a lemon-tipped dagger and some glass bangles.®® Acscording to Hindu religious 
books, a mirror should be touched by the chief mourner, wlicn lie is purified.®^ At Chiiu^se 
doors round looking-glasses with carved frames are placed to keep olf evil spirits.®^ The 
Burman white witches use a looking-glass iu restoring the soul of a child, in case the dead 
mother takes it away.®® In Japan, the mirror is a great object of worship.®® fn Dahomey, 
at the end of a big festival, glasses are broken,®® A similar custom is still not unknown 
in Europe.®^ In a Russian house of mourning all mirrors are covered with sheets.®^ The 
glass called adder gem was considered a great charm by the Druids.®^ In England, it is unlucky 
to break a looking-glass.®* Mirrors were formerly used by magicLaus as pari of their cere- 
monial, and there was an ancient divination by the looking-glass.®® In England, it is unlucky 
to see one’s face in a glass at night.®® The Hindus have a similar belief .®7 

Grass, — The Hindus believe that spirits fear the sacred grass called darbha.®® Acc^ord- 
/ngtoPanditNarsihha’s p. 85, white darblia grass is a cure for fever, Jiard lin-jithing 

and bile. The saoredness and spirit-scaring power of the grass are appareutl}' due to these medical 
properties. Besides darhha, tvro other grassse, ditrra®® and arc held sacred by the 

Hindus. The Darva gx*ass is known in Sanskrit by twenty-one names, of which one is muhau^ 
ahadhij the great all-heal, another, satagranthi^ the hundred- knotted, and a third, Ihutuhanlri^ 
spirit-slayer. Durva grass is a specific for fainting,^ fever, dysentery and nausea.^ Munj grass 
ia sovran for cough and bile complaints. It is considered pure enough for dikshd or initiation,, 
for grihardleshd or house-protection, and for destroying evil spirits.® Barhha^ Foa cyin/sti/foidea^ is 
invoked in the Vida to destroy enemies.^ In Western India, the dying Eindu is 

laid on darhlia grass, and in all Hindu funeral rites darbha grass is rc(j[uired. While 
performing funeral rites, the chief mourner wears darbha gi*ass rings, and sits on darbha grxiss.® 
Among PattanS Prabhus, the juice of durva grass is dropped into the left nostril of a girl,, 
when coming of age and pregnancy rites are performed.® The Vadar chief mourner in BJjsipur 
sprinkles molasses, water and green grass on the corpse-bearers’ishoulders-^ Among the Bijapiir 
Nadigs, after the burial, men bathe and return home carrying five stones and some blades of 
ditrva grass.® In thread-girding the KarmUak Brithmans put a girdle of darbha giiiss thrice 
round the boy.® When a Deklian Kan 03 Brahman girl comes of age, on the sixth day the husband 
pounds darbha grass and drops some of the juice into her nostril.^® Among the Deklian Dhrnva 
Prabhus, before the thread ceremony a razor is taken and sprinkled with water, and with it a 
blade of the sacred grass is cut over the boy’s right ear, a second behind his head, and a third on 
his left side.ii A bundle of hay is tied to the lucky post in the Shohipur Mudlia ’s wedding booth.^* 
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Suppliants put grass in their mouths, apparently to scare anger from the mind of the person 
they address. So, about 1760, when the Kdlis took the fort of Trimbak, the Musalman garrison 
are described as going about with grass in their mouths.i^ Sh51apur Mangs, on their return from 
a funeral, bring haridW-^ grass and nim leaves, and strew them on the floor of the house where 
the body was laid.^® In Bengal, the Brahman bride during part of the marriage ceremony sits 
on a mat of virdna^^ grass, covered with silk.^^ In Bengal, at the beginning of the marriage 
ceremony, the first part of which is the solemn reception of the bridegroom by the father-in* 
law, the father presents the bridegroom with a onshion of darhha grass on which the bridegroom 
stands.^* Hindus use darhha grass to purify their sacrificial vessels.^® In the thi'ead-girding> 
Karna^k Brahmans wind a girdle of darhha grass thrice round the boy.^o Hindus scatter 
darhha grass over a place which has been smeared with cow-diing.3i In South India, the sight of 
darhha grass is believed to drive oJBE the giants, demons and other bad spirits, who hurt man and 
spoil Brahman ceremonies. The charm called pamtrak^ purifier, consists of three, five, or seven 
blades of cZardAa grass worn in the form of a ring. Before beginning any ceremony the priest 
takes the grass ring, dips it in holy water, and draws it on his middle right finger. This 
holy grass enters into all ceremonies, all sacrifices, and all religious and social rites.®* 
On the 11th of Asadh (June-July) in Southern India no rice is eaten. People take a bundle 
ot darhha grass, go to a temple of Vishnu, make a bed of the grass, and pass the night in the 
temple.®* In India, images of grass are made at places of pilgrimage,®^ and formerly a 
blade of grass in a man’s hair was a sign that he was for sale.®* The Brahman^s sacred 
waist-thread, at the time of thread-girding, is made from the grass.®^** Hindu 

recluses sit on darhha grass.®® The Beni-Isra’tls, on leaving a grave, pick three handfuls of 
grass and throw them back over their heads, apparently to prevent the spirit of the dead 
following them to his house.*® Similarly, the ancient Jews, as they returned from the grave, 
plucked grass and threw it behind them two or three times, saying “ They shall flourish outside 
of the city like grass upon the earth.’ In Egypt hupkos grass was burnt to drive off malaria.*® 
In 1533, the Chinese wore straw hats as a sign of mourning.** In Japan, a straw rope is tied 
round the temple of the sun-goddess to keep off evil spirts.*^ The women of the South Sea 
Islands and the Motu women of New Guinea wear grass girdles.** The Motu men and women 
of New Guinea wear plaited strips of bark or grass about two inches broad, as an armlet, round 
the upper arm. These armlets are often smeared with red clay.** The Negrillos of the Philippine 
Islands (1695) wear no ornaments, except bracelets of rushes.*^ At a holy spot in Dahomey 
travellers are given a blade of grass to throw towards the object of worship.*® The woman who led 
a band of Kafirs in the South African war of 1878 had wisps of straw in her ears, a charm which 
made her wound-proof.*® Some Papuans plait rushes into their hair round the crown.^* The 
only ornament of Wafip, an East African chief was a few strings of grass worn round his legs.-^^ 
Well-to-do Nubian women wear glass bracelets; those who are poor wear bracelets 
of grass.'^® The Monbatus of Central Africa twist ornaments for themselves out of reeds and 
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grass, and wear them, like rings, roand their arms and legs.*’ The Baluoka women of 
Central Africa pierce both their ears and lips, and insert inch-long bits of grass stalk.** Bongo 
women put straw into holes made through their lips and nostrils.*® In some Anierioan tribes, 
a traveller, to drive out the spirit of weariness, rubs his legs witli gi-ass, spits on the gia-ss, and 
lays it on ashrine at a crossing of ways.*® In the Greek festival to the sun, grass was consecrated 
and carried about.*'^ The Romans had a custom of laying a sacred sieve in the i-oad, and 
using for medical purposes the stalks of grass that grew through tlio holes.*® In Middle Age 
Ron tln nil , oaths werc taken on grass. Compare Scott’s Border Mhistrelsy, p. 362 : — 

“ So swore slie by the grass so green. 

So swore she by the corn.’* 

Jn England, a straw drawn through a child’s mouth close to a running stream cures the thrush 
In England, herbs used to be strewn in churches on humiliation and iliaiiksgiving days.°® 
That spirits fear grass may have been one of the reasons for the old English, custom of 
strewing the jBLoors of houses with rushes. Rushes were used in Devonshire as a charm for 
the thrush, as well as for their coolness, and their pleasant myrtle-like smell wlicn broken. In 
the north of England rushes are still (1837) used in making rush lights.®^ 

Grain. — Spirits fear grain, probably because grain scares the spirit of hunger, is a 
valuable poultice, and yields liquor. According to the Hindus, grain scares spirits^ 
because certain guardian spirits or gods live in grain. Five deities live in rice : — Brahma 
the Creator, Soma the moon, Ravi the sun, the Marutgaiias or wind gods, and Lakslimi, i.lio 
goddess of wealth*®^ In all leading Hindu ceremonies, in Western India, grains of sarshapd, 
Sinajpis dioliotoma, and parched rice are scattex‘ed to scare fiends.®® In Thfina, among the 
Mai^ftthi Brahmans, when a daughter-in-law returns home from a distance, an elderly woman 
comes forward to greet her, and waves round her face water and rico, and throws tho 
water and rice into the street, telling the lady not to look back.®* The admitted object of this 
waving is to drive away any roadside or other spirit that may have attached itself to the travellers. 
In the Bast Dekhan, the exorcist piles small heaps of millet round tho possessed person, and, 
when driving out the spirit, holds grains of millet in his right hand and keeps throwing grains in 
the patient’s face. Rice is poured over the stool on which the Dekhan Chitpiivan boy sits, when 
he is being girt with the sacred thread.®® The Ohitpfivan bride and bridegroom stand on rice 
heaps, and, before her wedding, the Chitpavan bride sits in front of a picture of the gods and 
throws rice over it.®® When an Dchla woman dies in child-bed, as the body leaves the house a 
nail is driven into the threshold to keep her spirit from coming back, and on the road to the 
burning ground raid grains are strewn.®^^ At their marriage, the Poona Uohla bride and bride- 
groom sit on a blanket in a square of rice.®® The VeMlis, a Poona Tamil class of Vaisyas, strew 
the ground with parched grain before the body, when it is carried to the burial-ground.®® In the 
Dekhan, when one Brahman asks another to dine at his house, the host lays a few grains of rice 
in the guest’s right hand, and at their memorial or srdddh ceremony the pei*former throws grains 
of rice and sesamum to all the Pour Quarters to keep ofE evil spirits.®® At the end of a Poona 
Dhruva Prabhu’s wedding, when it is time to bow out the wedding gods, rice is thrown over 
them.®^ In Poona, on Dasahra day (Sept.-Oct.), men of the higher classes wear in their 
turbans some seedlings of the rice, barley, wheat, and pulse, which have been grown in baskets 
in the temple of Bhavani during the nine previous days. At a Dekhau Kunbi’s wedding, in the girl’fii 
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village, a ball of rice is waved round the boy’s head and thrown away, and at the lucky 
moment grains of rice are thrown on the couple In Poona, at Halalkhdr weddings, the 
bride and bridegroom throw rice over the sacrificial fire and the water jars.®^ Among the 
Dekhan Kandj Brahmans a heap of earth sown with corn is the wedding devalz or guardian.®^ 
At their weddings, the Dekhan Lodhis raise a pile of rice at the door of the boy’s house, which 
he kicks down.®® Among the Telang Nhavis of Bijapnr the chief marriage rite is that the priest 
should throw rice over the boy and girl.®® On Cobra Day, NdgjpaMiam^, in July, Prabhu women 
draw a picture of a cobra in grains of rice, and on the cobra throw pulse, parched grain, and pieces 
of plantains and cocoanuts.®^ The Dekhan Prabhu during his morning visit to his cow throws 
grains of rice over her, pours water over her feet, and goes round her.®® At the Dekhan Kanoj 
Brahman wedding, a measure of rice is set on the threshold of the boy’s house, and the bride as 
she enters spills it.®® The Dekhan Govardhan Brahmans throw grains of Indian millet over tfte 
head of the boy at the thread-girding.'® At Nasik, when cholera breaks out, the leading 
Brahmaus collect in little doles from each house a small allowance of rice, put the rice in a cart, 
take it beyond the limits of the town, and there throw it away. This rice is a scape into which 
has entered the evil infLuenee of the cholera.^^ Ahimadnagar Brahman women in the after- 
noon go to a temple, or a place where sacred books are read, sit for a while, drop rice before 
the god or the reader, and in the rice trace the shape of a lotus.^^ Among the Al^naadnagar 
Mhars millet grains are thrown over the bride and bridegroom, and the bridegroom’s mother 
waves burnt bread round them, and ponrs water at their feet,^® In Kolhapur, if a 
man eats bread made of the seven grains — barley, wheat, sesamum, rdld^ sdvS 

and chindk, no spirit can harm him.^® The Rajputs of Kathiawir distribute boiled 
wheat on the day of naming.^® In the Karnatak, the bride and bridegroom take rice out of two 
baskets and throw it over each other’s head.^^ The ShSnvis of Kanara fasten festoons of rice ears 
and mango leaves to their house lintel.^® The North Kauara Lingayats shower millet on the 
bride and bridegroom.^® In Belgaum, when the Mudaliar’s corpse is laid on the pile, the mourners 
drop rice into the mouth.®® Among Belgaum Vaddars, at their weddings, friends and relations 
throw rice on the heads of the bride and bridegroom,®^ During the festival of Dayamava in 
Dharwar no corn-mills may grind corn, apparently from the fear that, as Dayamava is more of 
a fiend than a guardian, the blessed influence of corn-grinding may annoy her, may even put 
her to flight.®® Among Bijapur Shimpis, after the bride and bridegroom have been 
rubbed with turmeric paste, women throw rice on them, and wave lamps round them to guard 
them against unfriendly influences,®® Bijapur washermen throw grains of rice on the bride- 
groom to keep spirits from attacking him.®^ Among Sholapur Jihgars the priest mutters 
charms over the razor with which the boy is to be shaved, and drops red rice on it.®® 
Among Sh5l^pnr G61ak Brahmans the boy at a thread-girding sits on rice.®® Among the 
Sh61apur Tirguls tbe family priest for ten days after a birth throws red rice over the 
mother,®^ Rice is nsed in emptying their divinity out of articles in which, guardian power 
has been housed. So the Shdlapur Jingars, when the wedding bracelets, or hanhansy are 
no longer wanted, untie them, lay them in a plate, bow to them, and drop a pinch of 
rice over them, and their guardian power leaves them. The sense seems to be that 
the guardian influence in the bracelet is bowed out and leaves, and that the pinch 
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of rice is applied to prevent any wandering influence making its abode in the empty 
lodging.88 When a married girl comes of age, Sliolapnr Roniatis throw rice over the girl 
and lier hnsband.s^ In the yearly village festival, in ilio Southern Maratlisi Country, every 
husbandman gets some grain and some flesh to bury in his field.®® Among the Kariiutafc 
Musalmans grains of rice are thrown after the dead, and during the Miiharram festival, to scare 
evil, wheat and rice are pounded, spread on the ground, and pinches of them laid in the 
corners of the house. In Jain temples the woi'shipper strews grains of rice in the form 
of the svasHTsa, or guard-ended cross, in front of the image. A millet poultice is a 
common medicine with the Khonds.®^ The Khonds marry in the place w'hcre rice is 
husked.®® The Oraous put rice in the corpsc^s mouth.®® They throw rice on the um as 
tliey take it to the tomb, and sprinkle grain on the ground behind the bones to keep the 
spirit from coming baok.®*^ Like Psirsis, Oraoiis believe that they please the gods when 
they make meiTy.®® At a Goucl ni!irri<jge rice is several times poured on the ground,®® The 
WTadia Gonds pour handfuls of rice on the ground when the corpse is lifted, and drop some grains 
on the body.®^ Among the Bengal Koiris, the bride and bridegroom walk seven times round 
a pile of water vessels, spilling grain as they go.®® At a Beni-Isra’il wedding, women touch 
the boy’s knees, shoulders, and head with rice.®® The winnowing fan, probably owing to its 
connection with grain, is holy. It is one of the gods of the Nilgiri Irulas.^®® The Kois of 
Southern India fasten cords of rice-straw on trees or at the hordei‘s of iield.s,' In Southern 
India, the chief rite in the new-year, poogoU or boiling, festival, is the boiling of 
rice,® At the crowning of the chief of Kolastri (in Madras ?) in 1778, the chief was seated on 
a throne under a canopy, screened from sight till the lucky moment came. The chief 
priest thrice dropped rice on the chief’s crown. When the third sprinkling was over, a 
great shout was raised*® Rice, coloui'od with saffron and vermilion and charmed, is used 
at puj&i or worship. This coloured rice is the proper offering to make to any one asked 
to a wedding or thread-girding.*^ Mourners in south India drop some grains of 
rice into the mouth of fche corpse.® lu Ceylon, parched rice is scattered at special 
ceremonies connected with sipirits.® According to the Persian sacred books, fasting brings 
the spirit of hanger and thirst. So with the Parsis fasting is wrong, and as with the Hindu 
Vaishnavas, feasting is a religious diity.^ It is said in the Avesta : — At sced-com spirits 
hiss, at shoots they cough, at stalks they weep, from thick ears of corn they fly. He 
who grows much corn sears the mouths of spirits with red-hot iron.”® With the Parsi belief 
that the man who grows gr-ain scares fiends may be compared the account given by a European 
writer (A. D. 1248) of a man who saw the Night Hunt coming, and rushed into b, field 
because he was there safe. It is known, says the writer, that evil spirits cannot come into 
fields. Opinions differ as to the reason. Some say the Creator will not lot them come, bGcau.se 
grain is useful to men ; others say the field guardians keep them off.® In a Japanese legend the 
sun goddess throws rice to drive off darkness, that is, evil sj)irits.^® In Nubia, while crossing 
a certain valley each man throws grain on the ground as a spirit offering.^^ In Greece, in the 
rites of Isis, baskets were carried filled with wheat or barley,^® and in modern Greece wheat is 
strewn over the dead.^® The Romans offered millet cakes at the Palilia (21st April), 
because, says Ovid,l^ the rustic gods take pleasure in millet. A trace of the older spirit- 
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scaring belief seems to appear in Ovid’s remark,^® that parched grain and salt purify. If a 
Cumbrian girl is jilted, the youths rub her with peas straw.^® At a Corsican wedding, 
from the balconies girls strew flowers and grains of wheat as the bride passes.^^ In 
old legends, Seth is said to have put three seeds in Adam’s mouth.is In Ireland, formerly 
when any one entered upon a public office, women in the streets and girls from the windows 
sprinkled him and his attendants with wheat and salt.^^ On St, Agnes’ Eve, in Scotland, 
girls go into a field, and say : — “ Agnes sweet and Agnes fair, hither, hither now repair.” 20 
England, it was believed that straw would stop a witch. She could not step over it .21 In 
England, beans were sacred to the dead. They were supposed to contain the souls of the 
dead.23 in England, wheat used to be strewn before the bride on her way to ohurch.23 
Wheat ears are mentioned as worn with rosemary in wedding garlands in England in the six- 
teenth century . 2 ^ In North England, when the last sheaf is cut, a figure is raised on a pole 
crowned with wheat ears, and adorned with ribbons, and is carried home in triumph. It is 
called the kern or corn baby. Bach cottage has its kern baby made of oat cake.^^ That peas 
are ominous or magical is shewn by the North England saying: — ** Set a peapod with nine peas 
over the lintel, who ever comes in first will be your husband .”26 

(To le continued.) 


SPECIMENS OP MODERN BRAHMANIOAL LEGENDS. 

BY G. K. BETHAM. 

No. L — The Manjgunt-Furdna. 

This is a short history of the holy place of Manjgnnl, known as VenkaiSsa-Mdhdtmya, 
and taken from the MaMjgurdna called Sahydd/ti-Kharida. 

Preliminary Notes. 

Mafijgunl is a small village situated in the west of the Talukfi, or Revenue Sub-division, of 
Sirsl, in the Collectorate of North Kanara, Bombay Presidency. According to the latest 
enumeration it contains 35 houses, and boasts of a population of 362 souls (194 males and 
168 females). It is clean and healthy and possesses good water, and it is beautifully situated 
near the brow of tbe Western Ghats. Though hut a small village, it is a place of some local 
importance, on account of the large temple saored to Sri-V ehkataramai 3 .a, which is located 
there. 

The Manjguni temple enjoys a yearly income of Rs. 1,600 from Government, which is given 
in lieu of the lands once attached to the temple, but now resumed. This income is supple- 
mented by the takings of the jfttrft, or religious fair, which is held here annually. The 
yearly expenditure is estimated at about Rs. 800 ; the outgoings being laid out on the expenses 
of the fair, the pay of the temple attendants — about 20 — , and the expenditure on the daily 
worship of the idol. 

The fair is held in the month of Ohaitra, the great day being the day of the fnllmoon in 
that month. It commences six days before the day of the full moon, i, e., on the tenth 
of Chaitra, and on that day the image of Sri-Venkataramana is placed on the lower tier of 
the smaller oE his two cars, dragged down to a tank and then brought back again. The god 
is thus taken every day for five days in the flower (or small) car, each day a fresh tier, or story, 
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being added, till on the sixth day — the great day, the day oC tlio fall moou — tiio idol is 
placed on the great car and dragged down to the tank. Before the great car is st.arte(l, 
cocoannts in large numbers are broken on the wheels by the principal personages presoiii, thu 
cost of these cocoannts being defrayed from the temple funds. It is tlnni draggeil down icj the 
tank, drums and other instraments being played before it, and camphor burnt in I rent 
of it. It is next dragged back and the idol reinstated in its place in the temple. The rrixt 
day a quantity of red color is prepared in a lax*ge vessel, which is kept for the ])urpos(‘ in front 
of the temple, and a great deal of horse-play ensues, the liquid being tlirown over each tAliet 
by the assembled people. With this the jdtrd, or religious fair pi'opor, closes. 

About 2,500 is the average annual attendance at the fair, which lasts for about a hadniglit. 
The people do not come from any great distance — sixty to seventy miles at the out side. Many come 
from bolow the Ghats, the bulk of the pilgrims being o*oldsniiths and llavig Brahmans. Kvtmi 
the sixth day before the full moon, that is, tho day of thecoinmeiicenuint. (»f the jdtrd, during 
the time that the car is being dragged, all tho Bnihmans ]) resent are fed at the temple expense • 
and on the groat day — tho day of the full moon — a regular feast consisting of sweetmeats, etc,, 
is given, and on this day the attcndunco of Brjilimans is usually very largo. Many ptroplo nun eiy 
goto the fair to amuse themselves, but there is also a moderate attendance of hnnd jhlv pilgrnns, 
■who come with o'ECerings of jewellery, money, etc. These offerings arc usually intended to propi- 
tiate the god and gain his good offices in prospering their business or in securing the recovery 
of relations and friends from severe illness: they ai*e also sometimes thauk-ofCoringft. Nearly all 
who come ofiler something at the shrine, however tiivial it may bo : small pieces of money, or 
fruit, such as plantains, cocoanuts, etc. 

There are two tanks at Manjguni : a large one in front of the temple and a smaller one on 
one side of it. The tank to the side is called the Tank, and it is supposed to bo parti- 

cularly holy. Any one bathing in it is considered to have done as meritorious an action as if 
he had bathed a haror of times in saci*ed springs. There is, however, but little water in it now, 
and so not much use of it is made l)y the pilgrims. There is plenty of water in tho trveat tank, 
which has some twenty or twenty-five stops in it, by which people may descend or ascend. 
Near the great tank is a temple sacred to Haimman and containing an image of that god. 

A certain amount of trading goes on during the fair. Little business is done during the 
days that the car is being dragged, but afterwards, that is, from the day of the full moon, 
trading commences in earnest, and it usually lasts on till the day of the next new moon. The 
principal articles offered for sale are brass and copper vessels, cloth, cocoanuts, sweetmeats, 
spices, and sugar. 

The Mafijgunl-Purai^a. 

Suta conversing with Vyasa said : — “ 0 ! all-knowing and deeply learned Vyasa, you 
have told me many notable stories. You have told me even about the origin of the Sahyadri 
Mountains, but I am most anxious to hear what you have not yet told me of, and that is the 
story of holy Vehkat^&a, which is contained in the sacred history of god Vishnu. Be good 
enough therefore to relate it to me.’’ 

Vyasa, in reply, said : — “ Listen to me, O Suta ! He who hears the story of the most holy 
actions of the glorious Vishnu, as well as he who relates them to others will be successful and 
happy, Sri-Vishnu, after he had been kicked by Bhrigu Rishi, left Yaikuntha and came down 
to Vehkatadri, where, on account of its resemblance to Vaikunt^a** he settled. Tho place 
abounded with tanks of pure water and various trees, plants, creepers, and flowers, such as the 
As6ka, the Punnaga, etc. The demons, who resided in the place, being terrified by the presence 

1 Kdtht, a granary, store-house : also a common term for a square in a mUh-agar, i, e., for a salt-pan 
The term Ti^pTit applies to either the ICon^ri or the Dhdnn Tirtha. I incline however to identify it with tht- 
PhSnn-Tirtha. A large tank might be the Ron^ri-Tirtha of the Purina, as it is square in shape aud has steps on 
all four sides of it. 
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of Yislinu, fled from tlie spot, and assuming hhe forms of wild beasts they entered Bhutaka, 
where they began to trouble the Rishia. The ?ishis thereupon went in search of Vishnin, who, 
having assumed the name of Vehkat§&a^ had concealed himself on the hill or mountain of Ven- 
kat&chala and begged of him to relieve them from the troubles occasioned by the quondam demons 
(now wild beasts). Sri-Yehkatefe, in reply, told them that he had come down from Yaikuntha 
to win Padmavati for his wife, and also to protect his devotees. He further told them to be in 
readiness to assist him in his matrimonial designs, and in return, should they prove useful to 
him, he promised to remove the cause of all their griefs and anxieties. Accordingly, Sri-Y eilkaftfesa, 
after he had won Lakshmi, started from the ^^shachala Mountain with her, attended by 
Yishvakslna and other followers, and made a circuit in order to protect his worshippers, and to 
relieve them of their cares. He pursued and killed all the wild beasts he met with, and in doing 
this he travelled a considerable distance. He traversed the countries of Ch61a and Pandya, and 
bathed in the river Kav^ri. He crossed many rivers, among others the N^travati, so called 
because it took its rise from the eyes of Yarahasviimin, when he was living in theSahyadris, and 
the KumAradhara,^ both the Tniiga and the Bhadra, which begin from Yarahasvamin’s 
jaws, and the Soma® and the Aghnasini,^ and thus seeking for a suitable sbady and well-watered 
resting place, be eventually settled down near to a beautiful tank called Kanka, which is 
situated to the west of the river Aghanasini.*’ 

Suta then asked Yyasa to tell him about the origin of the tank, and how it came .by its 
name, whereupon Yyasa replied : — 

Hear, then, 0 Shta, the (history of the) origin of the blessed tank. 

Once upon a time a l^ishi called Kahka, (a person) of profound learning and great piety, 
in the course of his travels, during which he had bathed in many sacred streams and exercised 
great charity, came at length to the Rishi-Parvata, on a mountain in the Sahyadri Range. Here 
he found many Rishis living, namely, BharadvAija, Kausika, Jabfili, Kiisyapa and others, with 
several demi-gods, Gandharvas, Apsaras, Kumaras,and Siddhas. He, therefore, resolved to remain 
in the place for a long time. On one occasion, when he went into the surrounding forest to 
gather fruits and roots, he saw the birds and beasts gasping in the great heat of the sun, and 
suffering much from the want of water, which was not obtainable in the forest. Being filled 
with compassion for these helpless creatures, he created a tank, from which they could get 
water to drink, and which would likewise be generally useful. He used also to bathe every 
day in the tank himself, and commenced practising very severe austerities. 'Sri-Bhagavat, 
the husband of Hamala, was much pleased with the piety and devotion of the Rishi, and in 
consequence, after the lapse of some time, he appeared to him and promised to give him 
whatever he might desire. The holy man then asked that it might be ordained, that from that 
day he himself, as well as all others who should bathe in the tank, might receive absolution 
from all sins and thus obtain salvation. He also asked that the tank might be called after him. 
Sri-Bhagavat, being pleased at the request, promised to grant it, with the addition that great 
worldly happiness should likewise be the portion of all believers bathing in the tank, and then, 
having said this, he disappeared. Since that time the tank has been known by the name o£ 
Kanka-hrada (or the tank of Kanka).” 

After bearing the above, Sfita asked Vyasa to tell bim, whether there was any instance of 
any one having been freed from sin and its consequences, by bathing in the blessed tank, to 
which Yyasa replied : — “ Hear from me, 0 Sfita, this ancient and mysterious history • Once 
npon a time Nftrada, on the occasion of a visit to the holy city of Kasi, saw a beautiful woman 
performing her devotions. He asked her who she was, and why she was thus doing penance : 
whereon Ganga gave answer thus : — * 0 Narada, all persons leave their sins in me, and go 

* A river rising from the eyes of Varfihasvfimi ; lit., the taker away of virginity pKaumArahara ?]. 

s The name of a small stream near Gdkar^. 

* The AghanAfinl or TMri river, rises near Sirsl in North Eanara and falls into the Arabian Sea : known 
locally Hinder the name of Donihalla also. 
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away free. I am thus doing penance in order to get rid of these sins, wliicli arc a great 
burthen to me, and to gain salvation. I am indeed fortunate to meet with you now tiius. 
Advise me as to what I should do.’ ” Narada then said : — ‘0 woman, feri-Venka{csa has 
come down (from Vaikuutha) to relieve all people of their sins, and ho has taken up his abode 
near the waters of the Kauka-hrada in the Sahyadris, and has promised to bestow complete 
absolution and salvation on those who bathe in those waters. If you join the river Svedini^ 
your wishes will be gratified.* Accordingly, the (river) Ganges, which had assumed the form of 
a woman, took its coarse through the rocks, and joined itself to the SvSdini, the warm water 
of which is said to be the sweat of Sri VcakafCHa. Having done this it passed on under the 
name of the Sitala-Ganga to VeukatSsa, and so on to the Kanka-hracla. There being ])urified, 
it (or she) once more returned to Varanasi, being, however, directed by VciikafSsa to repair 
thither (t. e., to the Kaiika-hrada), on one Sunday in the month of Magha every year,” 

Vyasa then said further: — Brahma and MahMa assumed the forms of a cow and calf 
respectively and came to Sri-Venkatesa (at the Kanka-lmula), but were unable to ascend the 
stoue on which he was recliiiing, Sri-Vciikatcsa, taking pity on them, caused the stone to 
become soft. After this the cow and the calf used to ascend the stone and bathe the imago of 
Venkat8sa every morning and evening in milk, A Brahman, observing this, used to feed them 
regularly every day, in return for which devotion they bestowed much wealth upon him, they 
themselves meanwhile wandering about in the jungles.” 

After hearing this, Suta asked Vyasa to teU him (the stoiy of) the origin of th© S6ma 
and A^anft&ini Rivers. 

Vyasa then said: — Dakshap raj Spat i gave his thirty-three daughters in marriage to Chan- 
dra. Of these Chandra loved only Bdlilni, and neglected the others, wherefore in their wrath 
they cursed him. To avert the evil of the cui'se, Chandra, by the advice of his 
made a linga^ to which he gave his own name, and began to do penance. While thus engaged 
in worship, Paramesvara suddenly appeared from the Unga, and striking the earth with the 
insula he held in his hand, be caused water to rise out of the eax’th, wherewith he freed 
Chandra from the consequences of the curse. This holy water, rising as it does in the Sahya- 
dris, flows south for a distance of twenty-four miles, and then turning backwards it joins the 
OhandikS,,® whence receiving the names of the Somaghanasini^ and Kamaghanasini® Rivers, 
it passes to the south of Gfikarna and falls into the Western Bea.” 

Suta then asked Vyasa what further deeds were done by Sri-Venkatdba^ while resident 
in the Hanka-hrada. 

Vyasa replied: — •‘While {§ri-Venkat6sa was thus reclining on the stone, a y6gin called 
Tirumala^ a follower of Vishnu, after travelling all over the world and visiting many sacred 
places, came at length to this very spot, which from its shade and the presence of the Kanka- 
hrada, appeared to be very charming. After bathing in the tank and performing his usual daily 
ceremonies, he drank some water, and then seating himself under a tree he commenced meditat- 
ing deeply (upon Vishnu). Presently he heard a voice from the skies saying : — • 0 Tirumala 
Yogin, Sn-Venkat&sa and his attendant deities are on the stone that is in Kaiika-hrada here. 
Take him from this place and convey him to Mafljguni, which lies in a northerly direction 
from here. Arrived there establish me (sic) near the hxitta^^ which is at the foot of an Asoka 
tree, situated to the west of the SomaghanaSni. To the north-east of the hutta lies the 
KonSri^® Tirtha, and in this tirtha a good deal of treasure has been buried by one Vasu 

fi Synonymous with the Pat^a-GangA; Hi,, sweat of Srt-Venkat^gZ ^ 

« A small stream nsing in the Western Ghfits near DSvimam, North Kfinara. ^ The AghanASinS of Soma. 

• The AghanSlini of ICSma, the name of a small stream near Gdkarna. These two streams are afiLuents of the 
Aghanaiinl or Tftdrt river. 

• [Hutto means ‘ an anthill * in Kanarese.] 

w A square pond or tank with steps on all four sides (Kanarese). 
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(by name) . Prom this store (of treasure) take as much as you need for erecting the seat 
and finish the work as soon as possible.* On hearing these commands issued from the skies, 
Tiruraala Yogiu swooned with delight, and while thus lying in a trance, he beheld as in a dream 
Sri-Vefikat^sa, resplendent in appearance with his bow and arrows, discus, spear and his other 
weapons in his hands, and adorned as to his person with all sorts of jewellery and ornaments, 
who thus addressed him : — ‘I am much pleased with your devotion. Since I left VeiikatMri 
I have travelled far and wide and seen many countries, and now I wish to take up my residence 
for the future in the Sahyildri, or, as it is sometimes called, the Paschimftdri. Continue to 
worship me devoutly and I will bestow salvation on yon, I will also assume your name and 
dwell there with my attendant deities. Manjgiini is a sacred place, and is blessed by the 
presence of five tirthas, called respectively the Chakra Tirtha, the Dhenu Tirtha,^^ the Patanya^^ 
Tirtha, the Indu Tirtha, and the P&panasini Tirtha Take me then from this place, 
and carry me till you feel my weight sensibly increased, and when that comes to pass 
establish me in that place. Awake, therefore, from your dream.* So saying he clapped his 
hands and vanished. Tirumala Ydgin woke up, pleased and joyful, from his refreshing sleep 
and happy dream, and forthwith proceeded to remove the image of VeukatSsa from the stone 
on which it was placed. While looking at it with great joy, he inadvertently let fall the chisel 
which he had in his hand on to the left side of Veukatesa, thereby causing a wound from which 
the blood fiowed freely. When Tirumala Yogin perceived this he prostrated himself before 
tlie image and began to weep bitterly ; when he again heard a voice from above, as on the 
previous occasion, saying : — ‘ Press the wound with thine hand and the bleeding will cease.* He 
accordingly did as he was told and the flow ceased ; he then took the idol up in his hands to 
convey it to jV!iaiijguni as directed. On his doing this, the cow and the calf assaulted him 
violently, striking him with their heads but not goring him, which terrified the yogin very much, 
and he called upon Veukatesa to come to his aid, whereupon a voice again came from above 
proclaiming : — * Know who this holy man is.* On hearing this the cow and the calf desisted 
from their attacks, and the cow bathed the idol in its milk, and the gods, casting aside their 
disguises, appeared in their true forms (i. e., as Brahma and Siva). The yogin then again 
took up the idol, and, as it was smirched with blood and milk, he washed it in the waters 
of the Kaiika-hrada. This made the water impure and so Tirumala implored the 
sun to cleanse it, whereupon the sun, assuming the form of a swan, removed all the im- 
purities and threw them on to the edge of the tank. After washing himself once more in 
the water thus purified, Tirumala, under the direction of Brahma, applied gop'ichcindana of the 
earth from the edge of the tank, and then praceeded in a northerly direction. 

Brahma and MahSsa (that is, the cow and the calf) then addressed Sri-Venkat8sa as 
follows : — * O god, we have devoted ourselves, soul and body, to your service until now : 
what reward will you bestow upon us in return * ? Sri-VenkatSsa replied thus: — * Those who 
in future shall worship your foot-prints on this rock, in the form of a cow and calf, shall obtain 
the reward which is the meed of those who observe gopathamalid-CTata^^ and those who 
worship the foot-prints of a cow and a calf together shall obtain the same reward as though 
they had given away a cow and a calf together in charity. Return now to your native place.* 

Tirumala Y6gin then, still carrying the idol, advanced further and further into the 
forest, till at length feeling the weight (of the image) intolerable, he set it down on a white- 
ants * nest while he rested. After resting himself suf&ciently, he essayed to lift the image once 
more, but was unable to do so ; and while struggling with the weight, he once more heard a voice 
from above saying : — * 0 Tirumala, this is the sacred and beautiful spot called Manjguui. 
Seat the image here.* Overcome with joy, Tirumala lifted the idol, which no longer resisted 
his efforts and placed it in the appointed spot near the Asdka tree, and having done this, he 


I, e., the cow- spring. “ 2/£*., poetry. The spring sacred to poetry or verse : the spring of recital. 

IS I. c., the moon-spring. i* I. e., the sin-cleansing spring. "Worship of cow and calf. 
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'Worshipped it. While thus engaged, he heard voices reciting the Tedas and chanting Ham- 
K^rtanaSi and the sound of drums of various descriptions being beaten, and he, therefore, bent his 
steps in that direction. On arriving at the place he espied Som&sa, whereupon he hastily- 
turned back again without performing any obeisance, or in any way acknowledging him. 
ParamMvara then said to his wife PArvati: — ‘0 DSvi, this yoginis devoted to Vishnu, and 
spends his life in his service and in performing his works. All the gods are willing to help 
him in this, and we also should go. To him all gods are alike.’ Parvati replied : — ‘ Oh Mahesa ! 
you may go, if you like to help one who did not acknowledge our presence by even bowing down 
before us, ’ and so saying she cursed all gods to be stones. Mahesvara, considering this unjust 
on the part of his wife Parvati, left her and went away to the North-East, with the intention of 
being kind to, and assisting the jnanis^ devotees and others who are zealous in his service. 
There he assumed the form of PaSchruiana, and began practising severe austerities. His wife 
Parvati, in a dejected mood, went to a place which Tvas half a ynjana away to the South-East. 
Hero she met the Bishi Narada, who was going to visit Sri-V*eiikatesa, who had now taken up 
his abode near the SAmflghanAsini river, so as to be near Tirumala yogin, whom he loved. 
Acting on the advice she received from Narada, Parvati bathed in the waters of the Eaiika- 
hrada and of the S6mlghanASni, and then she worshipped her son Gauapati, so that she 
might succeed in her object.” 

SAta then asked Vyasa : — What did Tirumala do at the foot of the Asfika tree ?” 
Vyasa replied: — “When Tirumala returned from his hurried visit to SdmSSa, he found 
VeiikatSsa in the form of an idol, so he fell prostrate befoi'e the image in a swoon. Mean- 
while Narada having sent Parvati off as described above, came to Tirumala. He saw 
him lying senseless, and the god 'Bri-Veukatfesa turned to stone. Being surprised at this, ho 
played upon his vind, in order to propitiate JayadSsvara. Tirumala Yogin thereupon recovered 
from his swoon, and begged of Nfirada to restore Bri- Veiikat^sa to his former condition. 
Narada replied : — ‘ You have committed two sins: one is that you let your chisel fall on the sacred 
person of Sri-VefikatSsa, and the other is, that you did not make obeisance to SCmIsa. Go, 
therefore, to the North-East where Siva is performing austerities, and then go to the South-East 
of this place where Parvati is worshipping Ganapati, and pray to her devoutly. You will then 
be absolved from your sins, and ^ri-Vehkat8sa will be as he was before. Build a temple and 
place (tbe image of) Sri-VehkatSsa in it. All the gods will be present at the installation, and 
so will 1.’ So saying NArada departed. Thumala Y6giu took out of the Kon^ri-Tlrtha as 
much gold as he needed and erected the temple. He then, by the direction of N arALyana, bathed 
in the Brahma-Tirtha, and bringing water from the Skanda-Tirtha he poured it over Narayana 
and Param&svara, the latter having now assumed the form of Panchalibga,^® and worshipped 
both gods. He then came to the Chakra-Tirtha and begged for help in his work from MAruti. 
After this he went to the South-East whither Parvati had gone, and after duly performing 
obeisance to her, he begged of her to be present at tbe installation ceremony of the idol. 
He then went to the K6nAri-Tlrtha, which, having been dug out by Naray ana’s chakra, 
contained in its waters the efficacy of all sacred waters, and performing all his daily cere- 
monies, such as sfidnOj sandhyd, etc., and thus beiug made free from sin he came and 
presented himself before Sri-Venkat6^ who thereupon appeared before him in a living 
form. The ydgin worshipped him, and then summoned many learned Brahmans well versed 
in Vedic lore. BrahmA and other deities were also invited, and then, in accordance with the 
forms and ceremonies prescribed in the Vishnti Agama, he placed Sri-VeiikatAsa on the spot 
indicated by him, at the happy hour of noon on the fourteenth day after the full moon of 

“ Panchalinga refers to the local legend of GokanaA ; the five Ungas are ; — 

(1) Sh&jASvara in ShejvAd. near KArwAr, 

(2) HfJiAbalAAyaTa in G6karnA. 

(3) SiddhAAvara in SiddhAshvar near GdkarnA. 

(4) DhArAAvara in DhArAshvar, five miles south of Kumta. 

(5) MurdAAvara in MnrdAshvar. 
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Ph&lgTina. After the installation, Sri-Veukat^a was bathed by all present in fanchdmnid 
and with the juice of jpanohapliala in the manner laid down in the mantras, and then they 
dried him with a soft white towel, removing all moisture, and having done this they decorated 
him with sweet scented flowers and with su'oarnaMtaM?-'^ They put a crown on his head, 
and lace on his nock, and adorned him with Jcei/nra,^^ Icavacha,^^ and maharor-lmndala?^ 
After worshipping him thus, naividya was performed with all sorts of delicate dishes, sweet 
fruits and betel leaves : then followed many alar with all sorts and kinds of drums, dancing> 

singing and mantras, and this was succeeded by the na7nasMra, After this Tirumala did 
obeisance to the Brahmans with sugarcane and flowers, and presented ornaments and clothes 
to all, satisfying all completely. He also fed them sumptuously, and then deceived their 
blessing. He passed that night in vigil (as enjoined by the sdsiras') and performed the usual 
daily ceremonies early in the morning. He then performed the rites of ratlwtsava and 
vasantdtsava, and the next day he performed avahhritha,^^ tirtlia-sndna and the y6jands. While 
these sacred ceremonies were in progress Parvati rejoined Param^svara and became happy 
through the good of&ces of Sri-Vehkat^sa.’’ 

VyAsa then further said to S 6 ta : — “Nfirada asked Sri-Vehkat^sa to usehis influence to get 
all the gods to settle in his neighbourhood for the good of his devotees, whereupon Sri-Vehkafc&sa 
looked at Lakshml with a smile. Then Mahishamardini, taking with her the Dhruva-linga, 
which was to the east of the Chandika,^;* went to the north-west, where she settled. This place is 
called Devimani.2^ A young prince, called Dhruva,^^ brought the Dhruva-linga, (so called from 
that circumstance) from Q 6 kar 9 aas far as DSvimaux, and when feeling tired by the weight of the 
lihga and by the heat of the sun he placed it there. Half a league from there is the Suvarna- 
kunda Tirtha, near which lives SuvarnakSsini,^® the daughter of a l^ishi. Half a league from 
thence is the sacred place called Lakahmi-pada-dvaya.®^ To the north-west of Manjguni 
S 6 m&svara resides, in order to protect good people by the command of Hari, 

^‘MahSsa had told his son Gauapati of the quarrel between Parvati and himself, and 
how she had cursed all gods to be stones, and he had therefore advised him to go 
elsewhere and seek a quiet and safe resting place in the village of Navanita,®® which was 
situated in the Paschim^dri, Gauapati was accordingly wandering with his wives Siddhi, 
and Baddhi,2® and was travelling with them, when he came to Manjguni and found a crowd 
of gods and people assembled there. He also saw the ratha with Bri-VeukatSsa seated 
in it. Maruti told him that his father was there ; whereupon, filled with fear, he and his 
wives fled eastward. Maruti told Sri-Vehkatesa about this, and Paramfiavara also came to 
hear of it, whereupon, getting angry, he cursed Gauapati and his wives to be turned into stones, 
and then in high dudgeon he retired to the north-west, Gauapati and his wives were accord- 

iT Xiong yellow flowers of tbe Pandanus odor^^tis8imu8 : a tree specially sacred to KS,ma. 

18 An amnlet worn on the upper arm. Armour. 

so Ear-rings in the form of fishes : worn by males only. 

SI The ceremony of waving a platter bearing a burning lamp round the head of an idol at the Close of worship. 

32 Bathing at the end of a principal sacrifice for purposes of purification. 

S8 Lit., belonging to Chau41 (PurgH D§vi}, a small stream in the Western Ghtits rising near D^vimapi. 

^ A small hamlet in the Western Gh&ts, situated at the head of the Bdvimaiii pass, twenty-one miles south- 
west of Sirsi and seventeen miles to the oast of Kumta. 

so Possibly the B&sbtrakiita prince of this name is indicated. His other names were Nirupamaj KaH- 
vallabha, and Dh^rftvarsha. One of the five Ungas is located at Dhfir§shvar on the coast, five miles south of Kumta 
and some twenty miles distant from Ddvtmani. 

28 Lit., the golden-haired one : she was one of the numerous daughters of the Bishi Daksha by Prasfiti. Her 
story, which is told further on in this MahOimya, resembles in some points that of Danae, 

27 The print of Lakshmf s two feet. 

28 Lit., fresh butter. In the text the name of some small hamlet : nntraceable. 

29 It is evident that this is allegorical. Ganapati is usually represented as unmarried. He is, however, 
the patron whose aid is invoked at the commencement of eveiy undertaking, and he is also the god of wisdom. 
Sid^t, as the personification of a being of great purity and holiness, and Buddhi, typical of wisdom, are here 
depicted as his wives or attendants s helpful to him in both of his characters. 
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ingly turned into stones before they had walked a league and a half to the eastward of 
Manjgun!. MahSsa coming to the place shortly afterwards, and seeing the sad condition 
of Uanapati, prayed to Vishnu, upon which Narada went to Srl-Veukatesa and besought him to 
be merciful. But VeiikatSsa said to Narada ; — ‘ No one can release a son from the curse of his 
father : therefore let him {L e., Gariapati) settle at Dr6:eLlpTir,30 and protect the faithful there. 
Lot him grant the petitions made by devotees at that place. Let him become famous under 
the name of Shta-Vin^yaka within the circle of my influence. Sankara, under the form of 
Parichalinga, will protect devotees near my residence. Ganapati will remain at RSvanbhand- 
pur, 31 and will take care of the faithful there : while my servant, the devoted Maruti, will 
pi'otect the (outlying) villages. Let all the other gods, who have come here settle with their 
attendants, live round about this place, according to their pleasure.’ N&rada was much pleased 
at hearing this, and from that time forward 'Bri-VenkatSsa, under the name of TirumalS&a, 

took up his abode in the sacred place of Manjguni, surrounded by deities, attendants and the 
sacred sjndngs,” 

Suta then asked Vyasa : — “ What is the story of the K6n§ri-Tlrtha P Why did Yasu 
bury treasure in it ? ” 


Vyasa, in reply, said : — In the Krita-yuga there lived in the town of Vaijayantipura^^ a 
pious merchant, by name Padmadhara. He lived a happy and contented life, with his sons 
and grandsons, and, under the guidance of learned Brahmans, devoted himself to the service 
of Madhukesa. He had one son, who wasted his father’s moiioy in sinful pleasures. The 
mcrohaut pleaded with him but iu vaiu, for the sou paid uo attention to his remonstrances, so 
he at last turned him out of his house aud even went to the length of having him turned out of 
the ■’^^llage. ^ The sou, thereupon, repented of his misdeeds, and wandering iu the forest began to 
pray to Harayana, fasting. After a little while the god presented himself before him, with his 
mnhU, ohaJera, gadd, and padma in hU hands, and reqnosted Vasu (which was the name of the 
son) to ask of him whatever he might desire, and then taking up some water from the K6n6ri. 
lirtha, he sprinkled it over his head and made him pure. Again ho asked him what he wanted 
Vasu, on beholding Vishnu, worshipped him, and begged of him to grant him groat wealth in 
this life and eternal happiness in tho nest. Visluin granted his request: and then saying 
that the watera of the KouSri, or Ohakra, Tirtha, which ho created by means of his cTialcra, 
would remove the sms of all who bathed in it, he disappeared. 


“Some time after the expulsion of Vasu from his home his father, the merchant, yielding 
o 10 entreaties of his wife Padminl, despatched a number of camels (under the charge of 
numoro^ servants) laden with much treasure for his son Vasu. A note was attached to the 
foreho^ of each camel, stating that the treasure was for Vasu. He ordered his servants to 
bring back the treasure should they be unable to find his son. The servants, in their quest, 
wandered over lull and dale, aud through towns aud villages, till at length being thirsty, they 
turned aside m o a forest which lay to the west of them. Here they found water, but Indra 
was disporting himself therein with his wives. Nevertheless, they proceeded towards it. Indra 
seemg them, became enraged, and seizing some huge rocks he hurled them into the air. These 
fa lin^g to the ground, produced a dreadful noise, aud caused dust aud mist and water to rise and 
splash m large quantities. The servants, on beholding these terrifying phenomena, forsook the 
camels, a'ld ^ every direction. The camels (left untended) went on wandering aimlessly in 
the forest, till at length they came to the spot where Vasu was residing. He saw the notes on 

their foreheads, and on reading their contents found that the treasure with which they were 

thirarr.rH*”^ ^7 possession of it. He led a very pious life after 

this, and at the end, when death waa approaching, he burie d all his treasure in the K6n6ri. 

» Ki.. tho Triage of the watering trough. « ift., the Tillage of the train or line of striped bnlloeks. 

fifteen eastern frontier of North Kanara, some 
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Tirfcha, and after death he went to holy Vaikantha. This is the improving story of K6n6ri, and 
how it came to be full of treasure. There are other springs also, called respectively Brahma, 
Shanmnkha, Vinayaka, and Bilva.’* 

Suta then said to Vyasa: — “Tell me what kinds of austerities were practised by Tirumala 
Yogin.’’ Vyasa replied : — “ He satisfied the Brahmans, and gave them much money, so that they 
might worship VeiikatSsa according to the forms laid down in the of Vishaa. He worship- 

ped Veakat^sa thrice a day, and at the ninth hour he prayed and bowed down before his image ; 
and on the twelfth, fifteenth and thirtieth day of every month he presented special offerings and 
cook the god about in his car. He used also to worship the attendant deities of Vishnu every 
day with the usual (or customary) offerings, and also with occasional (or special) ones. He 
offered delicate dishes of food as sacrifice, dishes such as sdlyanna,^^ ghrita^^^ ydyasa?^ 

mdsha-hhalcsha,^*^ vatiJcdf^^ Sdli4andula^^^ atirasa,^^ madhu,^^ mudga-bhahsha,^ apupa-^6UJcd,^^ 
okahgulif^^ m6daha,^^ and also plain tains, jack-fruit, etc. In the season of Yasanta-ritu sacrifice 
(pidivedija) was offered by means oipdivaha,^^ In the month of Karttika rows of lights were lighted 
in front of the idol (image). In the season of H6manta-ritu naivedya was performed by means 
of huggi^^'^ bhaJsH,^^ guda^^^ ghrUay patSla,^^ hahhola^^^ visvarShlm,^^ Jeushmdnda^^ and with fruits 
such as grapes, dates, jack- fruit, pomegranates, and also with other good ripe fruits full of 
seeds (bijapum) ; also with, pdn, -sup dri. In this way he passed many years in the company of 
many saints, worshipping the god. At length, by tbe direction of Hari, he made a pilgrimage 
to Giri, whereon fche god revealing himself to him in his true (or original) form, his soul 
became merged in his. In a former life this yog in had been a Brahman called Madhava (now 
under tbe name of Tirumala) and, as a reward for the severe austerities he had practised in 
Venkatadri, he obtained salvation,*’ 

Suta then said to Vyasa ; — Tell me when Veukatlsa proceeded from Giri, what he did, 
what object he had, where he stopped, and what form he assumed.’* 

Vyasa replied : — “ In order to destroy cruel beasts and to protect his worshippers, Vefikatfesa 
held a couch shell and a bow in his right hands and a ohaJera and arrows in his left hands, and 
having wooden sandals (on his feet) he went to live at Manjgnni in the SahyAdri mountains. 
One day, when Narada came to Veiikatagiri, he saw Padmavati performing austerities, because 
her husband had left her, and he addressed her thus : — ‘Oh goddess ! your husband is staying 
in the Saby^dris : go there and be happy.* On hearing this she went away, wandering on 
through villages and towns, deserts and forests, hills and dales, till she came at length to the 
Suvarnakunda. She bathed in that pool, and was performing her devotions, when suddenly 
a woman named Suvar^akSBinl made her appearance from the middle of the pool and told 
Padmavati her story, which was as follows : — Once upon a time when Indra came to the pool 
to disport himself with his wives, he caused a shower of gold to fall into it for her (Suvarna- 
k^sini’s) sake, for the space of about six hours. She then gave Padmavati some butter, and 
saying that her wishes would be gratified she disappeared. Padmavati then walked for 
about six miles in a north-easterly direction, looking everywhere for VenkatSsa in a despairing 
kind of way. While wandering thus she unexpectedly met Tirumala Togin, who was perform- 

8* I, e., cooked rice. s* Broth, soup. 88 : clarified "butter. 8® A dish, of rice, milk and sugar. 

87 Oakes or cooked food : more especially cakes made of the best kind of utZda, a split pea or pulse {Phaseolu^ 
radiaius or max). 

38 Cakes made of pulse flour fried in oil or butter. The very best kind of rice. 

83 Sweet cakes made of rice and sugar and fried in gM, 8i Honey. 

83 Cakes made of vmidgd, a kind of bean. Also cooked mudgd, 

83 Light and rich bread or cakes: apH^cb by itself signifies this : pdrihd or pdli/kd means simply cakes, and is 
therefore more or less tautological. 

88 Excellent — the beat — molasses. [Compare the Kanarese chiguli,^ *8 Sweetmeats. 

86 Cooling drink : especially acidulated drink such as lemonade, tamarind water, etc. 

87 BoUed rice mixed with any split pulse, salt, etc. 8S Loaves or cakes of bread : the classic form of thdkara. 

86 Molasses, coarse sugar. 8® A dish composed of rice, flour, pumpkin or cucumber, sugar, etc. 

AU-spioe (Jfyrtws piTnenta), 82 variety of cucumber. 8® a pumpkin gourd {Cvcmhiia Pepo), 
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ing liis roand o£ one Isos round Vciikat^sa. On seeing lier ho guessed from her face what the 
object was that she had in view, and ho therefore said to her : — * Sri-Vciikatesa is living only 
about two has from here: join him and be worshipped in company with him by my devoted 
disciples.’ She consented to do this gladly, and w'ent and settled down on the right side of 
Sri-Veukatesa.’^ 

Vyfisa then said to Suta : — ‘Now listen and I will tell you the story of the Bilva-Tirtha- 

“ A Brahman devoted to Bhairava was going to the Sahyjidris with the intention of 
worshipping him on the day of the Mahasivayoga. While going (there) he lost his way 
in the forest, and being unable to find it, he betook himself to prayer without food, and without 
performing his nsual devotions. Bhairava, therefore, detornained to succour his devotee, and for 
this purpose ho assumed the form of a bull, bis wife taking that of a cow, and appeared before 
him like ordinary cattle, returning homewards with the herds. The Brahman, on seeing them, 
followed them with the fruits, etc., he had brought with him as offerings, determining to worship 
Bhairava after catering the town at least. Bhairava thereon immediately appeared to the 
Brahman in a very tall form, and commanded him to erect a temple to him as high as lie 
was himself, and such as would command from it a view of Gokarna : in return for which he 
promised to bestow much wealth upon him. As Bhairava was disappearing after this, the bull 
as if to lower his pride struck his head with his horn, and the cow poured its milk upon hiTn^^ 
and then they both vanished : on perceiving this, the Brahman worshipped the liinja, and 
wreathed it with ^«/-flowors and leaves. Upon this being done, Bhairava again assumed a 
human shape and spoke thus : — ‘ O Brahman, a little distance away to the east of this place 
there is a Tirtlia, tlirow the Z>eWeaves you have adoimed me with into it, take a bath in it, and 
then go still further oast when you will meet Somesvava. Worship him as well as mysolE with 
pancliadravya^^ devoutly, Sri- VeiikatSsa will do what you desire : ’ and saying this he 
disappeared. Accordingly he (the Brdhman) searched for the spring, and when ho found it ho 
threw the ^ei-leaves and the fruit into it. In the last ywya, a Gandharva had forced a 
woman, named Ambairi,®^ foi* his sensual pleasure. She in her wrath cursed him to be » fish 
until ho eat 5^Z-leave.s, which had been consecrated by being placed on the head of a Sivaliiiga. 
This Gandharva had in consequence wandered through many rivers and tanks in 
the guise of a fish, till at length ho had come to this tank. When the leaves therefore 
fell into the tank, the fish eat them all, and thus, being freed from the curse, it resumed 
its original (or rightful) form of a Gandharva. And then addressing the Br&hman, he said : — 

‘ 0 pious and faithful Bi4liman, I have regained my former state through the leaves which 
you have thrown into the water : so let this spring be known in future as the Bilva-tirtha, 
Those who bathe in it will be purged from, all sin committed by them in their former 
births.’ So saying the Gandharva returned to his native place. The Brahman was greatly 
surprised at hearing this, and from that time forth he used to bathe daily in that spring, and 
worship Bhairava and Veiikat^sa, till he finally obtained eternal happiness. I have told you this 
story as briefly as I could. It is from this story that the spring derives its name. He who 
hears it or reads it will become pure and attain to Svarga,” 

Vyasa said : — “ Oh Suta ! in the last yuga^ Skanda and Tinayaka, when boys, contended 
with each other, and they came to their father, MahSsvara, and enquired of him thus : — ‘ Tell 
us, O father, which of us two is the wiser and braver ?’ Their father told them to go and 
ask Brahma. They therefore went to Brahma-l&ka, and there they saw Brahma with Sarasvati 
by his side. Brahma knowing their errand took up some water in his hands from his 

“ The five elements of immortality, i, e., (1) milk, (2) curds, (3) gh% honey, (5) sugar, which make up the 
mixture fanch6/inrita, in which an idol is bathed. 

The name of the youngest daughter of a king of and wife of Vichitravirya. She became the mother of 

by VySsa, the brother of Vichitravirya: — the latter dying childless. There is a curious likeness hereto 
the Jewish law enjoining the raising up of seed to a brother dying without issue. Ambalft is also the name of one 
of the Apsaras. It is probable that she is the individual indicated in the text. 
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Jcmiandalu^^ and said : — ‘ I am going to throw this water down to the earth. Which- 
ever one of 7011 can drink it all up in the air without letting any of it reach the earth, 
will be looked upon as the wiser and braver of the two, and he shall be as happy as if he 
had bathed, given tithes, observed ceremonies and worshipped on the earth/ So saying he 
threw a little water in a very thin stream into the diva--ttrtha» Shanrankha and Vinayaka tried 
very hard to drink up all the water, while it was in the act of falling, but they did not succeed 
(in doing so). The water fell down on to the earth in the SahyMri mountains, and it fell so 
quickly that it would have been impossible for even Vayu to have caught it. Being vei^y angry 
and disappointed, they (i. e., Shaamukha and Vinayaka) began to pray to Siva. He and his wife 
Gauga®^ came and said : — ‘ Tour efforts are vain, you had much better do as Brahma tells you. 
The water that fell from the hands of Brahm^ shall be known as the Brahma-Tirtha, and he 
who bathes in it shall go to heaven.’ On hearing this, KnmSratook some water, charged with 
the efficacy of his austerities, and threw it down in front of the Brahma-Tirtha. He then 
bowed down before MahSsa and prayed to Brahma, whereupon Brahma, being pleased, told 
him that the water he had thrown down should be known as the Kumftra-Tirtha. He who 
bathes in these two Urthas shall obtain the same amount of merit as if he had bathed in the 
Ganges and in the Gddavari. This Kumara-Tirtha is at the foot of the mountains. The two 
springs are in the same forest as is the Pahchalihga-Tirtha.” 

Paramfesvara hurried to the spot where Ganapati and his wives were turned into stones 
in consequence of his curse. He observed their condition from a distance, and being very 
sorry for them he began praying to Vishnu, facing towards him and begging of him to release 
them from the effects of the curse. He was feeling hungry and thirsty, wherefore Vayu-d 6 va 
brought some and put it in his mouth. Paramfisvara eat it, and in consequence became 

a little refreshed (strengthened). Meanwhile, by the grace (or interposition) of Hari the curse 
was removed. Narada who had come to the place, when he saw this, treated Ganapati and his 
wives with great respect, and held a conversation with them. He (Narada) could not find any 
water wherewith to worship Siva, so Vinayaka made a trench with the little finger of his right 
hand into which water flowed, and this water was used by all for the purpose of worshipping 
Siva. To this water NSrada gave the name of the Vinftyaka-Tlrtha.’* 

A translation®® of the tradition of the Mafljgunl Temple as obtained from the 
authorities, (1. e,, from documents in their possession). 

In SaTca~St> 1841, on the fifteenth day of the month Chaitra in the Samvatsara 
Vilambi, I, M&dhava, minister of the brave and learned monarch, Matkari Maharaja, have, in 
accordance with orders received from the king, assigned the revenues of the six villages of 
Kalhalli, Kalugar, Savale, Barasguni, Badagi, and Manjgunito the name of the god TirumalSfea 
of Maiy gunl, the husband of Lakshmi ; a most powerful monarch among the gods, ready to 
grant to his devotees whatever they may desire : who thus granted a boon to Prahldda and who 
conferred on Vibhishana the sovereignly of Lanka : the possessor of such ornaments as a 
kaustubha, and other (ornaments), also of a golden throne (pdlM), studded with precious 

56 ^ vessel for kesping boly watsr in. Brahnid* is sonLetimeB dopioted as holding it in his hand, ^iva likewise^ 
It is specially used by sanny(iistst Ascetics alone are privileged to (sajrry the The name is also used for 

the gourd of the Oucurbita anffenciria, which is carried by ascetics for receiving alms such as handfuls of rice, etc. 

87 This is curious, ^iva is called GahgS-dhara, occasionally. GrangSdhara means the upholder of the Ganges, 
in allusion to the legend which represents him as receiving the river on his brow as she fell from heaven on the 
intercession of the saint Bhaglratha, but nowhere else is he described as the husband of Gang&. She is said to have 
been the wife of king ^antanu, to whom she bore eight sozis. 

5* Sesamum, 

The whole of this account seems garbled. Matkari, the king Eluded to, is unknown to history. He was 
probably one of the petty chiefs belonging to one of the branches of the great Ohfilukya family. The attempt to 
connect the great Madhava, who must have flourished some eighty to ninety years earlier than Matkari, is somewhat 
ludicrouB, 
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stones wherein to be carried (lit., for his use) at tlio time of the great feast, which takes place 
every year. 

Another pious Kiiig®^ of the Bast, named Vijayadhvaja, who was laboring under the 
misfortune of being childless, came and took np his abode at Venkata dri, ■where ho roiiiained 
worshipping at the shrine of Veukatesa. One night he dreamed that a Bnihinan told him 
to go on a pilgrimage to the holy place of Manjguni and to bathe in the th-thas there, 
and that then his desire would bo gratified. He then awoke from his dream, and fomid 
that it was dawn; placing confidence in his dream, he left the mountain of Vehkatadri 
and started, with his family, for the holy place Manjguu}. It took him five months and 
twenty-two days to accomplish the (contemplated) pilgrimage, and it cost him a great deal (of 
money) ; still lie did not mind this, but on the contrary was very much pleased to finish the 
journey. He then wished to go further on to Gokarna and consulted wdth his wife about it, 
■whereupon she told him that she -was already pi^egiiant about two and a lialf months, and she 
therefore entreated him that they might return homo and go to Gokarna another (lit., second) 
time. The king was overjoyed at hearing of his wife’s pregnancy from her own lips, and ordered 
that a stone should be inscribed shewing that he made over the revenues of the four villages 
of Hosura, Bandal, Tejparu, and Bengavi to the god Tirumal^sa of Marijguni- Afterwards his 
wife came and entreated him to make over the revenues of the three villages of Kursi, Cliamani, 
and Gund to the same god of Manjguni in her name, as a token of her faitli in the god. Tlio 
king, being very much pleased at this speech, gave orders to his minister 'Sripati, and to liis 
family priest Rumakrishna Upadhya.ya, to make over all the revenues of the above-named seven 
villages to the name of the god Tirumal^sa of Manjguni. According to the orders of the kin g^ 
they both caused a stone to be inscribed as a memorial of the above-mentioned gift, on the 
second day of Magha in Saka-St 834. 

In the time of Timmala Yogin there were — a golden crown, an car-shaped ornament set 
with jewels and pertaining to the crown, a pair of golden shoes, otc% 

After the lapse of some years Govinda Nayaka, as directed in a dream, presented a j^adaka^ 
that is, an ornament shaped like a pipal leaf, usually attached to a necklace and worn round 
the neck, locket fashion. 

A king of Sonda, by name Sadasivaraya, gave a golden cuirass (armour) and cuisses (thigh- 
pieces) and some other ornaments. 

During the time of the English a golden serpent-hed sacred to Veukatesa {ndgasayana), 
gold and silver armour, and various other ornaments, have been added. 


THE DEVIL WORSHIP OP THE TULUVAS. 

PROM THE PAPERS OP THE LATE A. C. BURNELL. 

(Continued from page 215.) 

BURNEXiXi MSS. Nfo, 15 — (continued^ m 

THE STORY OP KOTI AND CHANNAYYA — (contwu^d). 

The palace was broken down, as if it were trodden down by heroes who had to fight seven 
battles. Channayya went to Balitimar at Fanja, pushing, with his dagger, a stone which could 
be drawn by seven and seven elepliants.^® 

6» ThG king here indicated must, I think, have belonged to the family of the Kadambas, Ho may be identical 
with Vijayavarman. The whole of this story is, however, apocryphal; nothing but the names are known of the 
between the years A. D. 730 and A. D, 1068. The Saka date given here corresponds to about 

A. jj, 912. 

18 J, fourteen elephants. 
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“ 0 foolish Kemira ! Silly Kemira ! Opium-eating Kemira ! Bhahg-smdkmg Kemira ! 
Sour-^ar^-drinking Kemira ! Swollen-legged Kemira ! Spindle-shanked Kemira 1 Smib-nosed 
Kemira I Broken-toothed Kemira I Pot-bellied Kemira ! Big-headed Kemira ! If we drag 
you to the East, we will beat yon with balls of earth from a gram-iield. If we drag you to the 
West, we will make you eat the sand of the sea. If we drag yon to the South, we will make 
yon mount the Grhat of the god Tillihga. If we draw you to the North, we will make yon 
ascend the mountain of the god Basinga,” said the heroes. “ Before we wash our faces we 
shall go to Brahma at Kemmulag^. When we go there we will take little Channayya of 
fidambfir/’ said they. 

On the road they saw ten or fifteen gudis at Kemmnlage. 

‘‘ What mean these, Little Channayya ? asked the heroes. 

“ Ton will die yourselves, but you will kill me also,'’ said he. 

“ What are we looking at ? Is it a bastiot the Jains ? Is it a palU of the Mappilas ? Is 
it a church of Kndumba ? Is it the door and house of a rich man ? Is it the hut of a poor 
man asked they. 

Aho heroes 1 Ton kill me,” said he. 

“ Go and hide yourself under a small mango tree, like a fruit under a leaf,” said the 
heroes. 

When they went to the forest of KemmulagS, a Brahmai^, having finished his daily ptijd, 
was going home to his household pdjd. They asked the Brahma^ia for some sandal from the 
god, and said they would take their offerings to the god. 

P&jd for to-day is now finished ; come to-morrow,” said the Brahmai^. 

If yon are a Brahmana who knows the particulars of all* Bdstras, you had better see us 
perform a pujd with an upright heart !” said the heroes, and stood with bended heads on a fiat 
stone and prayed : — Let a drum tied to a cocoanut tree, and another drum hung on an areca 
tree, and let all the other musical instruments be heard ! Let the sound of a horn and of a 
gun be heard I Let a torch that has been extinguished burn again ! Let a golden plate be 
placed at the door !” 

They made Brdihxna BhUta come to them, trying their best and not letting him go. Then 
all the musical instruments were heard, and all men and women trembled. 

“ What is this wonderful thing, this Wonderful enchantment ?” said the Br^mana, as 
he went to perform pdjd at home, and sat down to take his dinner. Then he returned to the 
temple running, and found the heroes standing with bended heads on the flat stone. 

One should beat these Billavar boys with a cocoa leaf. One should beat these Billavar 
boys with a bundle of prickly twigs,” said the Br^ma^, 

Said Channayya ; — “ What do you know, O Brahmana, about lucky hours and times ? 
Brahmana, you told us the day, the hour and the time ; what do you say now ? If you are a 
Brahmana, who is acquainted with the details of the Sdstras, shut one eye and open the other 
eye ; bend one leg and make straight the other leg ; and then I can examine all the ^dstras^ 
Now, Brahmana, open your eye that is shut, and shut your eye that is open !” 

He could not open his eye that was shut, and could not shut the one that was open. He 
could not make straight his leg that was bent, and he could not bend the leg that was made 
straight. 

** Brahmana, who you are and who are we P This is not an earthen pot, and not even 
a relation of a Brahmana,” said they. 


I. there is no difference between ns. 
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Then the Brfthmaha became possessed by Brahmft Bhtlta. 

“ 0 K6ti ! O Cbannayya ! Offer to the god the present which you have brought, said ho. 

A figure of Brahma was offered, and Idhlis of Rupees, and Brahma made a steel ball in 
the bellies of Koti and Channayya. Thus they offered their present to Brahma Blifita and took 
sandal, . 

“ O Brahmsi, we must make you a present. Do you worship the god with flowers, ” said 
they. They then left the place and went onwards with the intention of getting a present and 
honor from the Edambur Ballal. They stood under a small mango tree and called out : — “0 
Edambtlr Kinnyanna ! We have offered to the god a present and taken sandah Now let us 
go ! 0 Kinnyanna, we have been to the Edambur Ballal in our childhood. 

(To he continued,') 


FOLKLORE IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES OP INDIA. 

BY M. N. VENKATSWAMI OF NAGPUR. 

No. 1. — The Thousand-eyed Mother,"^ 

Once upon a time, when Ainmavani,^ the goddess of small-po:&c, had been making fearful 
havoc amongst the inhabitants of a certain town, the fond mother of an only son, in whom 
all her affections and hopes were centred, with a view to escape the wrath of tlic angry Matii,^ 
fled across hill and dale, wood and water, not knowing whither she was flying — such was 
her fright — until, in a dense forest, she was met by an old woman, who was no other than the 
goddess herself in disguise. Said the goddess : — 

Daughter, whither are you flying ? ” 

‘•Mother, I have only this son whom you see here, and I am trying to escape from the wrath 
of the godtless, who is devastating the whole town,’* replied the affrighted mother. 

Receiving this answer to her question and seeming not to care anything more about the 
woman’s flight, the old woman asked her to be kind enough to search for lice in her head, 
for, she added, she was very much pestered by them. The younger woman good huinouredly 
began to search for the lice, both the women squatting themselves on the ground for the purpose, 
in the dishevelled hair of the old woman, when an extraordinary spectacle presented itself — 
the old woman’s head was full of eyes I Very much surprised, the young woman exclaimed: — 

“Your head is full of eyes, mother; may I know who you are ? *’ 

“Daughter,” said the other, “ do you not know who lam? I am the Thousand-eyed 
Mother, and how can you think of escaping by flight from the vigilant watch of so many 
eyes ?” 

At this the young mother prostrated herself at the feet of the devt,^ and asked what should 
be done to save her only son, who was the object of her life. 

“ Return,” said the goddess, “ to the town, and no harm will befall either your son 
or yourself.” 

With these words the divtd^ disappeared, and the woman and her son, who had thus ingra- 
tiated themselves into her favour, pursued their course back to the town- The goddess, true to 
her word, preserved them in the midst of the pestilence, which raged on all sides, attacking all 
without any distinction, 

1 Narrated by Chinta Poetti, an old man of Nawftbastt, NAgpdr, 

* Tbis is a Telagu title of the goddess of small-poz. * Is a Telngu name for the goddess of small-pox. 

and ® are the HindustAnt names of the goddess of small- pox. It may be remarked that dSvtA in HinduMni 
oftener means “ god than “ goddess.”— Ed.] 
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TSiote. 

When anyone says that small-pox is contagious to a high degree and that snch and such 
persons — adults and children — would not have died had they not touched or come in contact 
with their small-pox-stricken relatives, the old people at once narrate the above story : the moral 
being that, if we are to be attacked by small-pox, we must be attacked, no matter how or. 
where ; and if destined to die by it or from its effects we cannot escape, as we are under the 
observation of the Thousand-eyed Mother. 

MISCELLANEA. 


THE AGE OF THE SATAPATHA BHAHMANA. 

A FEW days ago, when reading the Sattia- 
patha-BrAbmana, 1 discovered a passage in it, 
from which it can be conclusively shewn that the 
age of that Brdhmana, or, more properly, of that 
portion of it in which the passage ocoui’s, is 
about B. C. 3000. I had a mind to write a 
detailed paper on the matter on some future 
occasion, when I should have time to do so ; but, 
on reading Dr. O-. Tbibaut’a paper in the April 
number of the Indian Antiquary just to hand, I 
thought it desirable not to delay in bringing the 
passage to the notice of Oriental scholars. At 
present I have no time to write on it in detail, so 
I only give the passage with its translation, with 
one or two remarks on it, and the approximate 
tiihe of the phenomenon referred to in it. 

The passage runs as follows 

??rr^rtcr ^ «r?ir- 

ii ^ li 

^ f I jn^ ? ?rr 

u ^ ii— 

5r?PT«r«i?rT, li. i, 2. 

Translation : — Certainly one, two, three, four ; 
fio [are] other nahshatras, and these only are 
many, which [are] EZrittik&h ; surely [he who 
consecrates the sacred fires on Krittikay gets 
that plenty of it ; [one] should, therefore, con- 
secrate [the sacred fires] on Krittikah. These* 
certainly, do not deviate from the eastern 
direction. All other nakshatras deviate from 
the eastern direction. His two [sacred fires] 
become consecrated in the very east. He should, 
therefore, consecrate [the fires] on Hrittikah. 

The K^fittikAh* or Pleiades, are here spoken 
of as not deviating from the east ; while all 
other nakshatras are said to do so. Now, since in 
popular language aU nakshatras rise in the east 
and set in the west, we cannot understand the 
above description of the KrittikAh in the popular 
sense ; for in that ease their appearance in the 
east cannot be contrasted with the other naksha- 
tras. We must, therefore, interpret the passage 
10 mean that the KrittikAh were always seen due 


east ; while other nakshatras were observed either 
to the right or to the left of this point. Trans- 
lated into modem astronomical language this 
means a great deal. It means that in those 
days the KyittikAh were on the eqtuator, or 
that their declination was nil, when the 
passage was composed. 

The heavens are now divided by imaginary 
circles for the purpose of determining the posi- 
tions of heavenly bodies. But in old days these 
conventions were unknown; and the passage 
in question is at once interesting and import- 
ant for more reasons than one. In the first 
place it shews how the Yedio Rishis carefully 
observed the difference between the positions of 
the different nakshatras ; and secondly, what is 
more to the point, how they managed to express 
the idea of declination in a simple and rudimen- 
tary manner. I do not think that it could be 
better expi’essed, if the present method of ima- 
ginary circles is not to be utilized. These old 
Yedio observers seem to have approximately, if not 
accurately, determined the due east point, and 
they must have observed that the Krittikah never 
deviated therefrom. As remarked above, this would 
be the case, if, to use the modem astronomical 
language, the KrittikAh were then on the equator. 
Now we know that, on account of the precession 
of the equinoxes, the place of the Krittikah, with 
reference to the equator, is not always the same. 
At present they are to the north of the equator- 
We can calculate the next preceding time 
when they were on the equator. Taking the 
annual precession of the equinoxes to be 50'', and 
calculating roughly, I find that 17 Tauri, the 
brightest star of the Pleiades, was on the equator 
about 2990 B. C., or, roughly speaking, in 
8000 B. C. If we take the annual precession to 
be less than 50", which is probable, we are cariied 
to a still earlier period,— earlier by about a 
hundred or two hundred years. 

Here, there is nothing which is doubtful about 
the actual place of the Krittikah at the time. 
We have a distinct point to start with in cal- 
culation. In my opinion, no other interpretation 
of the passage is possible, I have no time to 
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find by actual calculations wlietlier any otbor 
nakshatra, was on tlie equator at the time ; but» 
from a rough, sketch of the position of the equator 
and ecliptic at that time, I see that one star of 
Rohini, three of Hasta, two of AnurS.dhfi, one of 
Jyesthfi, and one of Asvini, were near the 
equator, but not a single star of the 27 or 28 
nahshatras, except perhaps one or two of Hasta 
O and € Oorvi), was then on the equator ; neither 
of these last two, however, is taken as a y6ga- 
tdrd of Hasta in later astronomy. The proper 


motion of stars is not taken into account in any 
of the statements above. 

The Passage^ speaks of the rising of the 
Krittik&h east, as occurring at the 

time, and not as a thing past. And, in my 
opinion, the statement conclusively proves 
that the passage was composed not later 
than 3000 B. C. 

Sankar B. Dikshit. 

Foona Training College, 

27th Ajgril 1895. 


NOTES AND QUEEIES. 

A VOLUNTAET POOR RATE BOARD IN INDIA. . The objects of expenditure are mainly those of 
In Muzaffargayli. especially in the A.lipar ! alms-giving and ontertaimuont of religions guestsl 
ta7w«, are found unofficial paliohftyats in towns, | *>ut occasionally a usoful work, like a smal. 
exercising many of the functions of Poor Bate ! i>i’i<lg‘i. “ taken in hand. The mode in which 
Boards. They levy a rate, generally assimilated i members of the pavehnyai are chosen is m^t 
to, or based upon, the Government octroi. No I dear. The institution ^ differs in some resitects 
oue thinks of objecting to pay this. The money | social patichdyfits found in Dchh and 

is kept by a treasurer, who disburses it on the i elsewhere. 

written order of one or more of the yaTichdyat. I R. M. in P. N. and Q. 1883. 
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Db. BtfHIiER ON THE ORIGIN OF THE 
INDIAN BRAHMA ALPHABET.^ 

The appearance of one of Dr. Biihler’s Indian 
Studies is always eagerly welcomed by scholars 
on this side of the Arabian Sea : for we are certain 
of finding in it something new and original, 
illuminated by the steady light of experience, 
born of ripe knowledge. His essay on the BrAhma 
Alphabet need be no exception to the rule, and 
probably most of us will be ready to admit after 
its perusal, that a long-vexed question has been 
finally set at rest. After an introductory chapter 
discussing the various theories hitherto held 
regarding the origin of the alphabet called by 
Europeans, LAth, Southern, Indian PfiU» In-- 
dian or Maurya, and by Hindus BrAhmi liipi. 
Dr. Biihler states briefly that the results at which 
he has arrived confirm the views of Prof. Weber, 
that the Bi4hma is derived directly from the 
oldest Phoenician Alphabet, as against the the- 
ories of (1) Cunningham that it is an original 
Indian invention, of (2) Deecke tliat it is descended 
from the Assyrian cuneifonn chai*aoters through 
an ancient southern Semitic Alphabet, of (3) Dr. 
Isaac Taylor that it comes from an Alphabet of 
South Ai'abia, and of (4) M. J. Halevy, that it 
is of a composite character, partly derived from 

' I do not know whether the passage is noticed by 
Weber in his essays on the naJeshairas. I saw the essays 
in November last ; but they, hemg written in Qerman, 
are a dead letter to me. 

1 Indian Studies by George BUhler. No. III., on the 


Aramaic, pax-tly from KharOshthi, and pai-tly 
from Greek. 

When Prof. Weber started his hypothesis, 
the list of quotable references in the more ancient 
Indian literature regarding writing was a short 
one, btxt since that time fui-ther exj^lorations have 
bi*ought to light vai’ious additional pieces of 
evidence. Amongst the older clhannu^datras, 
that named after Vasishtlia, which in’olxibly dates 
from some centuxies befox*e the beginning of our 
eiu, and which is older than the Mamismhkitu, 
mentions written documents {Ukhya) as pi*oof 
of ownei’ship ; but the most fruitful reseai*ches 
have been those in the canonical woxks of the 
Southern Buddhists, especially in the Jdiakas. 
Dr. Biihler quotes seveiul jdtaka stoi*ies in which 
writing is mentioned : — a slave gets himself a x*ich 
wife by means of a foi’ged letter {Wcha), a teacher 
cori'esponds with his pupils, a king with a future 
Buddha, while in two instances i*eference is made 
to official correspondence between kings. In the 
Euru-jdtaha, a debtor invites his creditor to come 
with his bonds, and in sevei*al instances® particu- 
laily important recox*ds were insciibed on gold 
plates. The Vinaya-pitaha also x*efex*s to wi'iting 
{Ukhd) and writers {JeJehalea} and to the cutting 
{chhindati) of insciuptions. In the Mahdvogga, we 

Origin of the Indian BrAhma Alphabet, with a table. 
Yienna, P. Tempsky. 

2 One instance not mentioned by Dr. Bdhler may 
be quoted, — the Sambhava-jdtaka No. 515, Fausboll, 
V. 59. 
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find mention made of a proclaimed thief (JikhiiaM 
chord), and of the education of a boy at school in 
Uklid ‘writing/ ganand ‘ anthmetic,’ and rupa 
* forms/ By the latter, Dr. Biihler ingeniously 
understands the hdzdr and agiicultuiul system of 
accounts now taught in schools, after boys have 
been taught the simple rules of arithmetic. In 
ancient times, when coins were rare, specimens were 
placed before the pupils, which they had to handle 
and look at, in order to learn their /orw, weight, 
and marks.^ Thus the ganand and rtbpa of 

the Mahdvagga coirespond to the three “B>s” 
still taught in indigenous Indian schools. Dr. 
Buhler refers only to the present custom of 
Western India, but my expenence of the schools 
of Eastern Hindustan has been the same. These 
references to the art of writing may be taken as 
dating from about 400 B. 0. The oldest words 
used for writing all mean originally ‘ to cut,’ such 
as chhind ; or ‘ to scratch,’ such as Ulcli ; * the 
scratcher,* lekliaka ; * scratching,’ or ‘ scratches,’ 
Ukha ; and * the indelible,’ ahhkara. On tbe other 
hand, lipi which we first meet in PS»nini {cir, 850 
B.O.) means litei'ally, ‘smeaiing,’ and points to 
the use of ink. 

Space does not allow me to do more than 
allude to the interesting digression of Dr. Buhler 
in the various Indian alphabets. — The BrAhma 
and the Khardslitlii (‘ Ass’s Lips,’ mentioned by 
the Chinese under a similai’ name), the sixty-four 
alphabets mentioned in the Lalita^vistara, and 
the eighteen of the Jaina Agamas, 

As in the indigenous schools of the present 
day, the Br&hma Alphabet had, according to the 
oldest authorities, only ten vowels, ri, ri, li, and 
li not existing. At the present day m, and h 
are added, and each is combined in our schools 
with each consonant, forming the so-called hdrd- 
khari, or sets of twelve, * the book in twelve sec- 
tions ’ which Hiuen Tsiang describes as taught to 
Indian children in the seventh century A. D. As 
regards the omission of ri, li, and li, an 
important piece of evidence is found at Bodh GayA, 
where a series of mason’s marks gives the alphabet 
as far as ta, hut omitting these vowels. This 
proves that separate signs for these vowels did 
not exist in 300 B. C , for, while omitting them, 
the alphabet contained the vowels ai and au, the 
visarga ah, and the guttui*al na, which were not 
required for the vernacular PiAkrit of the time, — 
and the use of which shewed that the alphabet, 
then current, was adapted to the expression of 
Sanskrit. 

Dr. Buhler next considers the oldest form of 
Br Ahmi Lipi, and aa*gues that the very consider- 


able variations in the forms of its signs point to 
the fact that it must have had a long history 
before the time of Asoka. Not only are there 
variations in form, hut instances occur of its 
being written from right to left instead of from 
left to right. The varying forms ai’e capable of 
being classified according to locality, and so far 
from the chai-aoters being homogeneous, they 
may be divided into two main divisions — a nor- 
thern, and a southern, — each with suh -varieties. 
There are also differences between archaic and 
advanced forms, all of which Dr, Buhler discusses 
in great detail. He finally concludes : — 

To me it seems that these (peculiarities) are most easily- 
explained, on the supposition that several, both archaic 
and more advanced, alphabets existed in the third century 
B. C., that an archaic alphabet was chosen for the per- 
petuation of Asoka’s Edicts, and that the clerks mixed the 
forms. And in support of this view I would adduce the 
Jaina tradition, aocordingf to which many alphabets were 
used abottt 300 B. C. But, even if we leave a&ide all 
conject-ural explanations of the facts, it remains undeni- 
able that the writing of the Edicts is in a state of transi- 
tion, and this alone is suflBLoient to warrant the assertion 
that their alphabet certainly had a long history. 

Taking now the question of coins into con- 
sideration, the very ancient inscribed coins, 
found in North-Western India, leave no doubt that 
since the beginmng of the historical period, the 
BrAhml Lipi has been the paramount Indian 
Alphabet, and that the Khardshthi is a later 
Alphabet, of Aramaic stock, which held always 
a secondary place only in a very confined terri- 
tory. In connexion with this point Dr. Buhler 
draws attention to the lately discovered Siddapur 
Edicts, written in Brdhma characters, in which 
the scribe has added at the end his qualification 
lipikardna ‘the scribe,’ in Khardshthi characters. 
Dr. Buhler says ‘ this looks like a joke or a boast, 
as if Paua, proud of his accomplishments, had 
been anxious to make it apparent that he -knew 
more the ordinary characters. And as he was 
in the royal service, it is not unlikely that he 
may have acquired a knowledge of the Kharoshthi 
during a stay in a noi-thenr office.’ It is stmnge 
how exactly history repeats itself in India. At 
the present day, a Kayasth in Bih^r, who writes a 
document in tbe Kaithr character in a Government 
office, makes it a point of honour to subscribe his 
own name, as writer, in the Persian character, the 
Kaitlri being the direct descendant of the BrS-hma 
Alphabet, and the Persian well corresponding to 
the Semitic Kharoshthi. 

Having thus cleared the way by his historical 
inquiry, Dr. Buhler sets himself to discuss the 
problem of tbe origin of tbe BrAbma Alphabet. 


8 [Market girls were thus taught in Upper Burma up to the last generation, say, 30 years ago, Ed.] 
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Ho ol)Berves tliat tlie only safe way to 

comiiiu-e the Brjlliina with Semitic signs is 

(1) that the comparison mnst he based on the 
oldest fonus o£ the Inditin Alphabet, and (m actu- 
ally occurring Semitic signs of one and the same 
period ; (‘2) that the comparison may include only 
ftiich iiTOguhir e(|uafcions, as can be aiippoitod by 
analogies from other cases, Adhere nations have 
bcnTowed foreign alphabets ; and (o) that the 
Cl »mpari{-'on must shew that these arc fixed 
prineipl<‘s of derivation Applying these stuind 
rules it soon appeared thatj while the bouthein 
r^(‘iiutic eharaeters could not )>e considered as the 
origin oC the Brahma Alphabet, it lieeame possible 
to identify in the latter all the twenty-two 
Northern Semitie letters, and to <‘xphun the 
formation of the numerous deriuitive signs, 
Avliieli the Indians wiTe compelled to add. A 
table is given sheAMUg, letter by letter, the 
connexion betwe<‘n, on the, one hand, tlu* Archaic 
Plicenician, and the Moabite stone characters, 
and, on the other hand, those of India; and, given 
the, piiucitiles of dt‘i*ivation Avliich Dr. Buhl(*r 
lays down, the resemblaiioe betwe<‘n the cha- 
racters leaps to the eyt's. The following quo- 
tation illustrates this principle in u foAV words, 
and as clearly as iiossible, 

A superficial oxnmiiiation of tho Brahma Alphabet 
Hlicwa tho tollowinf' ohict’ characteristics 

(1) Tli(‘ U‘tfers ar(* set up as biraifilit us ])o-‘sible, and 
they are, with few exceptions, made onual in height. 

(2) The majoi’ity consi'-.t.s of vertical hues Avith 
aiipendaffcs attached mo'-itly at the foot, ocea'-ioually 
at tho foot and at the top, or rarely in the middle : but 
there is no case whore tho appendage has been added to 
the top alone. 

(3) AttUe top of tho characters appear mostly tho ends 
of vertical lines, less frequently straight horizontal lines, 
still more rarely curves on the points of angles opening 
downwards, and, (piite exceptionally in tho case of the 
letter two hues rising upwards. In no case docs the 
top show several angles, idaced side hy side, Avith a 
vertical or slanting line hanging down from it, or a 
triangle or a circle with a pendant line. 

Tho priuciples, or tendencies, which produced these 
oharaotoristics, seem to be a certain pedantic formalism, a 
desire to have signs well suited for tho formation of 
regular lines, and a strong aversion against all top- 
heavy characters. The natural result was that a 
number of the Semitic signs had to be turned topsy- 
turvy or to be laid on their sides, while the triangles or 
double angles, occurring at the tops of others, had to he 
got rid of by some contrivance or other. A further 
change in the po<»itiou ot the signs had to be made, when 
the Hindus began to write from the left to the right. 
They had, of course, to be turned from tho right to the 

* In connexion with this, I may mention that a com 
of Abdagases has lately been described by Br. Hoernle, 
m which the Khardshthi letters run from left to right. 
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loft, a*» in Greek.* In^tancos where the old ptj-iitioii ha» 
been prchurved, are however met with, both in borrowed 
and derivative signs. 

Given those priucii)leri of deiivntioii Dr. Biiii- 
liAi-’s table is almost B(;lf-e.Kplauat<>ry. .Sp(‘eiiilly 
iutyoniou.s is his sutfjjfostioii that in cortiiiii 
the substitution of a dot in a later Imliaii form 
for a circle in an <dder Indian one, imlieate.-i 
tliat the persons who invented the dulted fone 
wn>te Avith pen and ink. For the actual i'i»nus ot 
the letters in Dr. Buhler « tabli* the student 
must be vefcnvd to his article, but the followm^ 
^dves the net result (witluait ^ivimj; tla* aetiua 
foi-iurf'i of his impiiries iii a rtiiceinct shape : — 



__ ........ 

■ - 

Semi bio 
letters. 1 

iJrrdmui letters. 

Derivatives. 

AU'jth 

i 

a (initial) j 

d (initial and medial/ 

IJcIh 

ba 

hhu 

Gliiod 

ija 1 

(jini (l)liatfciprolu) 



r dha 

JDtdoth 

tlha 

tht <J 

He 

hit 


Waw 

oil 

r 

n < , vlnit andnuMh) 

Zulu 

j 

JJm 

Chdh 

ijlM j 


Thdh 

tka j 

/hu, kt 

Ynd 

ya 


Kitjifh 

Ten. 


Lamed 

' la 

1 

1 (Bhatfciproln) 

Menu 

1 

i nna 

v/'i (anxiavara) 


1 

j 

fna 

Nun 

nvb 

Titt < 




Samech 

shu (Bhafetiprolu' 

r itu 
\slia 

( d (med ), (d (init;. 

Ain 

6 (initial)® 

< and med.) 

1 (init. and mod.) 

The 

pa 

pha 

Tsade 

cha 

chha 

Qoph 

hha 


> Besh 

ra 


Shin 

ia 


j Taw 

ta 



G. A. Gbiersoit. 

Howrah, 14th Mmj 1895. 


See Pro. A. 8, B. May 1896. 

5 In the modem Hebrew evin is used to represent C in 
transliterating foreign European words. 
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SOME EARLY SOVEREIGNS OF TRAVANCORE. 

BY P. SUNDAEAM PILLAI, 31. A 
Preface. 

T he late Maliavaja of Trayancore observed, in one of Lis public lectures, that if India 
could be eonsidei'ed a microcosm of tbc world, Travancore could be with greater justifi- 
cation regarded as the epitome of all India. The observation was made with special reference 
to the variegated natural features of Travancore and to her equally rich and varied floia and 
faniia. It is, however, no less applicable to her population. It would be difficult, indeed, 
to find elsewhere in India, in so limited an area, a people so varied and typical of the 
mixed races that inhabit it. The two predominant factors of Indian civilization — the 
Aryan and the Pre-Aryan — are to be fonnd in Travancore in every degree of fusion. From 
the aboriginal Kanikar, or hilluian, to the Vaidika Namburi Brahmana, what stages of the 
meeting and mingling of the two races can vre not perceive in the endless distinctions of caste 
so eminently characteristic of the extreme South of India ? The subtle forces set in motion by the 
great Aryan race to subdue and absorb into its own polity the earlier races of India may be still 
seen at full work in Ti*avancore. And there, again, may be seen, taking place under the very eyes 
of the observer, the gradual evolution of all the forms of marriage known to the student, — 
endogamous, exogamous, polyaadrous, polygamous, jpunaluan^ and what not.^ Arrested in 
cousequeiice at different stages of their natural growth, may be seen also all conceivable laws of 
inheritance. Equally diversified and full of philological impoiti is the language of the country. 
Exactly as the practised oar perceives all possible stages of corruption between pure Tamil and 
pure Malayaiam, ou passing from one end of the land to the other, — say from Cape Comorin to 
Paravfir -5 so also may the critical student notice all varieties of mongrel mixtures of Sanskrit 
and Tamil, as he descends from the proud poems of the erudite few to the popular ditties of 
the illiterate many, — from a BMsM-^dkunialam,ior instanee, to a T6^ampdttufi Every phase, 
too, in the evolution of that all-€‘mbracing conglomeration of faiths, ceremonies, and 
philosophies, called the Hindu Religion, from the grossest fetishism, worship'of trees, of snakes, 
of evil spirits and what not, to the highest Vedantic school of Sainkar/icharja, — himself sup- 
posed to be a native of the place, — finds in Travancore its votary to this day. — not to speak 
,of the numerous representatives of foreign religions, such as the Syrian Christians, who claim 
to have received their gospel direct from Saint Thomas himself. With regard to manners, 
customs, dress, and ornaments, infinite is the variety tliat obtains. Each caste would appear 
to have been bent upon originating and appropriating to itself a particular fownoE these natural 
adjuncts of social organization. Even more tempting than all this pleasing variety, is, to the 
s.tndent of Indian ethnology, the general air of primitive simplicity that, despite its complications, 
pervades the entire society, its language and institutions, its manners and traditions. And the 
air of primitiveness is by no means deceptive^ Most of these social peculiarities are in truth 
but strange survivals of what at different stages was the rule in all India, at any 
rate in the peniusnlar portion of it. Endless particulars from the daily routine of 
individual and social life might be given to illustrate Low strangely things survive in 
this laud, though long extinct elsewhere ; but suffijse it hero to say that Travancore seems to 
have played, in Indian anthropology, the part of a happy and undisturbed fossiliferous 
stratum. And it is easy to understand why it should have been so. No internal revolution 
seems to have ever convulsed her social system so as to efface the past, to which her own 
remarkably conservative nature inclined her to steadfastly adhere ; and as for the violent changes 
outside her domains, they seem to have never reached hex' till their fury was spent, so that 

1 Vide L. H. Morgan, Ancieyit Society, PunahtafL is the Pdndava type (a form of polyandry). 

3 This term means “ a song on th© apparition,” and narrates^ the story of Silappadipdram, the ancient Tamil 
epic. It is being fast supplanted in popular favour by more modern songs and seems to have but a short term of 
life now before it. 
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when, floating down in the fnlneas of time, their iuflaence came to be felt, the nett, or skeleton^ 
results alone sank into the structure of her society to be preserved unmolested for ages to 
follow. Thus taking all in all, Travancore, I earnestly believe, deserves more attention 
from the students of Indian history than at first sight her apparent geographical and 
historical isolation wonld seem to entitle her to ; her population being so remarkably varied 
and typical, and the social fabric a veritable mine of precious antiquities in many a 
department of anthropology. 

To the best of my knowledge the mine remains unworked — nay even unnoticed — 
up to date. I do not complain that the history of tho people is yet to be written; but I con- 
fess I am surprised to find that the political liistory of Lins principality, one of tho most 
ancient in all India, is itself a blank beyond the immediate present. Even of the 
ruling dynasty, whose origin, Mr. Shungooiiny Monon observes,® tradition reckons 
as coeval with creation itself, what information are we in a position to oft'er to the 
critical historian beyond a couple of centuries ago ? The Tramncore Government 
Almanac^ publishes, no doubt, year after year, a list of 35 sovereigns from 1335 A. D., as 
having immediately preceded the present Mah^iaja ; but, apart from such indefinite and 
suspicious names as ‘ Wanaut Moota EajaJi, which cannot but detract from the scientific 
value of the document, what little I know from independent and indubitable sources of 
knowledge is not in favour of its accui'acy. Mr. Shungoonny Menoii begins, indeed, his 
Sktory with Brahma the Creator, but he fills up his first chapter, which brings down 
the account to Martaiidavarman, who began his rule just 164 years ago, i. e., within 
the memory in all probability of the historian’s own grandfather, with such questionable 
materials as to render it difficult to rebut Mr. Sewell’s condemnation of the whole as devoid of 
historical value.® Oonsideiung that of the political history of the country, of the history of 
the unquestionably ancient royal dynasty itself, we know so little, it is no wonder that we 
should know still less in the more obscure and less attractive branches of Travancore 
archaeology. 

But how long are we to remain in what I cannot but describe as a lamentable, if not 
disgraceful, condition of ignorance ? To a native of Travancore — and I am one — it cannot 
but be galling to have to wait till competent foreign scholars find leisure to investigate and 
enlighten him on the history of his own fatherland. He would rathei’, whether fully qualified 
for it or not, gird up his loins and be doing something, than be simply moaning over the fact till 
the fortunate advent of a competent savant* But even should one be willing to wait, the 
sources of sure information, the facts and things to be observed, do not seem to be endowed with 
equal placid patience. With the rapid spread of education and the general uprising and 
commingling of the masses, the very things of archteological import are fast vanishing out of 
sight. No one with wakeful eyes could live a decade now in Travancore without being con- 
stantly reminded of the extraordinary rapidity with which the tide of progress is washing away 
all old landmarks, even in this retired creek of the so-called “ changeless East.” Traditional beliefs, 
ways, and manners are dissolving like spectres in the air. Every caste seems bent now upon 
giving up its own, for the sake of the forms and ceremonies, dress and ornaments, and even the 
modes of speech, of some other, which it supposes to be superior to itself. What traits of the 
primitive Dravidian VSjaad chiefs could oue discover in the Anglicized Nair, or of the Vedic 
age of simplicity in the Nambfiri police constable ? However desirable such changes may be 
from other points of view, to the antiquarian they cannot be more gratifying than the too rapid 
gyrations of an animalcdle can be to the microscopist. To neglect vaccination and 

® Vide the opening aentenoe of Mr. Shnngoonny Menon’s Eisiwy of Travancore, 

* Vide page 43, Part II. of the Almanac for 1894. 

® Means hut ‘ the ruling sovereign of Travancore,' ‘ Wanaut ’ being Ven/\(J or Travancore, and ‘ Moota Eajah * 
or TampirAn, being the popular way of styling the eldest member of the royal family. 

® Vide SewelPs Lists of AnUg^uities^ Yol. II., part treating of Travancore. 
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to trust to uruft is certainly not desirable ; to indulge in 'padaiyani^ or mock fights, in these 
days of peace, might be even more culpable; but when the uruttu and padmyani are gone for 
good, the historian will look in vain for equally good and clear evidences of the past history of 
certain localities. 

The damp atmosphere of Travancore is another source of dread. It is fast demolishing 
and disintegrating sources of information of the highest scientific value possible. A 
host of historical temples with valuable iuscifiptions are fast going to ruins. Left to 
the dissolving infiueuces of nature, or worse still, to the tender mercies of Marfimut 
coolies,® the temples of the land, with their many and diverse architectural peculiarities and 
memorable historical associations aud inscriptions, will before long either quietly cease to be, 
or so utterly change their aspect as to present no meaning to the future inquirer. Our sources 
of historical information then, both ethnical and epigraphical, seem to be all equally moribund, 
muttering, as it were with their dying gasp : ‘^Observe now or never I ” How important, how 
helpful, these dying declarations of the past are often found to be, only those who have dealt 
with them can know, and, if I here venture to catch and interpret some of the still voices of 
antiquity in the midst of which I live, with a view mainly to awaken general interest in our 
history, I have no other justification to ofEer, no other apology to make, than that they might 
er^ long cease to be heard at all. 

I propose to begin the study with the royal house of Travancore, and I propose 
also to confine my attention at present to what light can be secured from public stone 
inscriptions. 

Of all the materials available to the critical student of Indian history, inscriptions, 
as far as they go, are the very best, Ifc may bo possible, indeed, to extract a few scattered 
grains of historic truth from the old and genuine Purdnas, but only those tliat have made 
the trial can be aware of the difficulties and doubts with which the process is beset. 
Even when the genuineness of a Purdna is settled beyond doubt, and its age determined, 
one ought to have an extraordinary fund of faith, or, as it is called, ‘ piety,’ to lack a sense of 
insecurity, as one threads one’s way through the endless accounts of dSoas aud asuras, and 
discerns here and there a glimmering, and perhaps distorted, view of matters earthly and 
human. Rat whatever may be the historical value of the real and old A.sliicidusd-Puf'dQas^ to 
follow the Sthala-Mahdtmyas as faithful guides would imply an unconditional surrender of all 
canons of historic criticism. They all profess to be integral portions of the old Eujlitem Purantu ; 
but it is an open secret that their manipulation can scarcely be said to have yet ended. To quote 
a familiar instance, the late Mr. Minakshisundaram Pillai of Trichiuopoly, the last of the Tamil 
bards, used to supply Sthala-^Purdnas on order; and I know a respected and scholarly physi- 
cian in K!6fctayam is to this day engaged in writing a Maltdtmy^ in Sanskrit on his own house- 
hold deity. But whether old or new, it would be a satisfaction to find in these works of skill 
even remote references to events historical. For, true to their function, these religious com- 
positions begin and end with gods, and condescend to chronicle only their miraculous dealings 
with friends and foes. 

Local traditions in some countries may subserve historical purposes, though the logical rule 
for the rapid deterioration of their testimony has always to be kept in view. But in bouthom 
India, all legendary lore is of the most mischievously misleading character. W e cannot travel 
far, even in Travancore, without constantly coming across hills, valleys, streams, temples, 

7 ’Or'dLttu is a village feast generally in lionour of the heroine of the S^lap^adijtlram, celehiated as •.fc 
disinfectant of small-pox, exactly as it was resorted to in the days of that old Tamil epic, — vidtJ page 1, 
Swaminatha Iyer’s edition. 

* Means literally ® battle array.' It is a disorderly drunken march-past in torchlight, often ending m 
something worse than sham fights. 

® Day labourers in the Government Public Works department. ]l!fard7nui is a word of Arabic origin used in 
Travancore to mark off the native Public Works agency from that under European engmeors. 
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and hamlets, whicli are fondly believed to be connected with the incidents of the Mahdbhdrata 
and the Rdmdyana. As observed by Dr, Burnell, most of them are ^‘merely attempts at 
explanation of the unknown tbrongb current ideas, which, in Southern India, amount to the 
merest elements of Hindu mythology, as gathered from third-rate sources/ ’i®* In Travancore, 
even the legitimate names of places, of idols, of castes, of religious dignitaries, and of social 
ceremonies, which, when cax*efully understood, bear clear historical allusions, are strangely 
twisted and corrupted to suit fanciful derivations under the influence of the same myth-making 
tendencies. 

Literature is another of the resources usually open to the student of history, and even in India, 
too, much valuable and reliable information may be gleaned from the ancient literary writings, so 
long as their authors had the good sense to bo tmo to nature and man, and to dispense with the 
crutches of “divine machinery,*’ so uniformly found at every turn in their later limping career. 
But, unhappily for us in Southern India, we know how soon the Tamil liteiUiture degenerated and 
lost its healthy realism. Copper-plate documents, temple and palace records, and what are 
called granthavari, or connected accounts, in respectable households of long standing, are 
less pretentions, though often more fruitful, sources of information; but even these ai‘e certainly 
inferior in point of reliability to contemporary stone inscriptions in open and public places. 
Copper-plate grants, being mostly the private property of individuals or corporations, always 
present the chance of tniming out to be forgeries in favour of vested interests. As for the other 
records, it is always impossible to rebut the charge of corruption or interpolation, since they have 
frequently to be transcribed — mostly by unqualified bands — in consequence of the ephemeral 
writing materials to which they are generally committed. Unless, therefore, we have clear 
internal evidence, or other collateral information, it is seldom safe to lean on crumbling cadjamt 
however venerable. On the other hand, a contemporary inscription in a place of public resort, 
if once deciphered, and its age determined, will afford for ever a footing to the historian as sure 
and firm as the rook on which it is engraved. It would seem, then, to be the very first duty of 
those who crave for more light on the past of Travancore to ascertain whether such incontro- 
vertible epigraph ical evidence is available in this aucient principality, before proceeding to utilize 
loss trustworthy sources of infonnation, i^ortunately for us, inscrlptiouB are not altogether 
rare in Travancore. I have with me something over one hundred of these ancient stone 
documents, taken from different quarters, mostly fi’om places south of Tiuvandram, and, though 
confining my attention, for the present, to the light they shed on the history of the royal 
house, I shall have an opportunity of illustrating their general historical value. 

One word more I feel bound to add in the way of preface. Since most of the documents I 
have now the pleasure to place before the reader are in the Oh^ra-Pa^cjlya or VatteJIuttu 
Alphabet, the translation I give of them ought to be considered tentative only. The 
characters of this alphabet, which according to some authorities is the only one original to 
India, are not yet fully made out. Out of 180 letters, which ought to make it up, Dr. Burnell’s 
conjectural Plate (No. XYII. in his Soutli-Indian Falreograjphy) is able to supply only 96. 
Until, therefore, photo-lithographed copies of the facsimiles with me are placed before the 
scientific public, and my readings and renderings subjected to searching criticism, I have no 
right to claim entire confidence. I may, however, in the meantime, say that each of the 
insoi'iptions I have to depend upon has received, my best and most anxious attention, and 
that sufficient time has been allowed to elapse since the collection was completed for patient 
study and reflexion. I shall further indicate, as we go on, whatever doubts or difficulties still 
strike me as material to my interpretation. The whole being thus but provisional, I have not 
made the translations altogether and strictly literal, which would be but rendering them nearly 
unintelligible in the absence of the originals for reference. They are nevertheless as faithful as 
I can make them in the circumstances. 


FiddBmmeU, Souih-Itidian Falceogra^hyj Introduction, page 1. 
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The Sovereigns of Travanoore in the 4th and 5th Centuries M. E. 

I now proceed to select a period, wliicli is an absolnte blank in the history of Travancore 
as it now stands. The list of 35 sovereigns given in the Travancore Government Almanac begin^ 
as I have already said, with 1335 A, I)., so that from the 14th century downwards, we have 
some sort of account to give of the Travancore royal dynasty, whether absolutolycorrect or not. 
In Mr. Shaugoonny Menon’s Ristory^ too, we have some sort of account, however interruiiteJ 
or loose, only from that date downwards. *‘In the Kollom year 5 (830 A. D.)/’ writes 
this author, IJdaya Marthanda Vurmah Kulasekhara Perumal died, bub his successor’s name 
and the particulars of his reign are not traceable from the I’ecords. The names and other 
particulars of many of the succeeding kings arc also not in tho records/^ii He then goes on 
with his narrative only from 505 M. E., or 1830 A. D., when, according to him, the accounts of 
the pagoda at Yj^conie^^ shew that king Adityavarman ‘‘ assumed anthority over the affairs of 
that Davaswam ” or temple. Thns, then, it is clear we have now no information whatever 
to give for the first five centuries of the Malabar ev&M Leaving the earlier periods for later 
research I shall now consider the last two oentnries of this blank epoch, viz,, the fourth and 
fifth centuries M. E,, and shall try to see how far inscriptions can help in filling the gan 
with authentic facts and dates. 


I. 

In the very opening year of this period, viz., 301 M. E., or 1125 A. D., we find Srl-Yira- 
K^rajavarman ruling over Travancore. The document — a public stone inscription — in proof 
of the fact comes from a deserted village, called Cli6Iapuraxxi, about a mile to the east of 
Oluga3?.ach^ri, the transit station between Tinnevelly and Trivandram. In this deserted village 
stands the neglected temple of R3»j§ndra-ClL6J§&vara, to complete the ruin of 'which not many 
recurring monsoons are now needed. Of the historical importance of the teinjile, this is not 
the place to speak ; but if any one wishes to verify the dooumenfc I have now to present, 
it is to be found on the western wall of that shrine, engraved iii old Tamil characters in foui- 
long lines. It is, I think, advisable to warn the visitor that the temple is full of poisonous 
snakes ! The document I depend upon runs thus 

Old Tamil^® 

9. SiE -Ta^ I^oription of Vlra-ESraJavaiman. 

“ Hail ! Prosperity ! In the year opposite^^ the year 301, since the appearance of Kollam, 
with the Sun in the sign of Leo (^. e., in the Malabar month Chingam), we, the loyal chieftains"® 
of Sri-Vira-K§ralavarman, fionrishingin Y^nadu, (viz,) Dananjaiyan Kandan of Varukkappalli, 
'Srl-Toiigappalla (?) Sri-'Saiyan alias 'Sii Sakkarayndhan of Manaur, Kanuan Govindan, the 


Vldo page 89, Shung-oonny Menon’s History of Travaiicore, 

13 Vycome, or rather Vaikam, is a populous village about 24 miles to the south of Cochin. According to 
Br. Cundort, tho word means ‘ alluvial deposit,* pointing to the probable geological origin of the place. The local 
deity is called Kolappan, obviously a corruption of Edyiiappan, shewing that tho name Koyil must have been once 
used to designate the spot, exactly as Chidambaram was in the days of the early Saiva saints. 

IS yiHe page 93, Shungoonny Menon’s History of Travancore, 

1* The report on the Travancore census of 1891 says : “The Ist Peruinal was installed about 314 A. D. 
about 12 centuries after this there is no authentic record of any value,*’ — Vide page 179, Yol. I. 

15 The numeral above indicates the serial number of the inscriptions as made use of in this paper, while the one 
below gives the number as in my register. 

i« The description .above tho line refers to the characters, and the one below to the language of each in^criot.'rr. 
For a specimen of Old Tamil characters, see Dr. Hultzseh’s facsimile of Rfijaraja’s inscription, No. 1, m Toi. 

Part I. of South- Jntl^an Inscriptions, That inscription is a specimen also of what I call Sen-Tamil Current 
with reference to the language of tho document. 

17 Endless are the controversies with regard to the interpretation of this c^epression. as found in the Tirunelli 
copper-plate grant. For the opinions of Mr. Whibh, Sir Walter Elliot, Dr. Burnell, Dr. Caldwell,and Dr. Hultzsoh, 
see ante, Yol. XX, pp. 283, 289, Here, however, tho word ‘ opposite ’ evidently means ‘ equiialetii iof 

1* The expression is amaiftja ndhiidrar. — They were feudal chiefs and not ‘paid agents,’ as far as I can 
ascertain. 
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brief writer^^ (private secretary ?), and K^ralasimbia Pallavaraiyan alias Vikraman Kunran of 
Ullirnppn hill, in the discharge of our official agency, do make over the tax in paddy and 
money, due from Vadas^ri, to this side of Mnmmudi-Chola-nalliir, as a gift to the god, to be 
utilized for supplying every day four n6li of rice, vegetables, ghee, curds, areca-nnts and 
betel, and also one perpetual lamp, to the Mahadfeva of the temple of !Ed;jdndra-Ch61d&- 
vara, in Mummudi-Ch6Ia-nallur alias K6ttar, and in order that the arrangement might 
last as long as the sun and the moon endure, we make the gift, solemnly poui-ing water on the 
altar, and cause also the grant to be engraved on stone/ ^ 

This document proves that Sri-Vlra-Kdrajavarman was reigning in Travancore, in the 
first month of the first year of the fourth century of the Malabar Era, or roughly speaking 
about the latter half of August 1125 20 It proves also that Travancore, or V0i?.ad2i as 
it was theu called, was under him a well-organized principality with loyal feudal chieftains 
to transact public business in her name, and levied taxes, as she does to this day, both in 
kind and in cash. The Government dues even in these backward days, with heavy 
military charges, could not have been anything but moderate and fail*, as the whole revenue of 
the tract of countiy, as sfet apart for the purposes of the grant here recorded, was considered 
adequate to furnish daily but 4t ndli oi rice and sundries to the Mahadfeva of the E,fi.jdiidra- 
Ch51d^vara temple. This temple, as the name indicates, was founded in honour of the 
famous Eastern Ch9.1ukya-Ch6la emperor, Raj6ndra-Oh61a,22 who, according to the latest 
researches, ruled from 1063-1112 A. D. over almost the whole of the Madras Presidency, from 
Kalihga in Orissa to Vilinam on the Malabar Coast.2^ The circumstances under which 'Sri-Vira- 
K§raja of V&nad was prompted to dedicate so piously a portion of his revenue to a temple 
founded by a foreign monarch are, of course, now difficult to determine ; but if I am at 
liberty to venture a hypothesis, I suspect the grant was meant, in all probability, as a political 
peace-offering to the representatives of the Chola power in the land,24 It being but thirteen 
years after the death of Rajfendra, VSufid must have been, about this time, just recovering from 
the terrible shock it had received from the victorious arms of that great conqueror, whose forces, 
after subduing the five Pandyas^^s overran all Nanjinad, and advanced as far to the west as the 
ancient seaport of Vilinam2® about 10 miles to the south of Trivandrum, Rajendra’s was no 
passing whim of conquest. His vigilance extended over every part of his territories, and he did 
all he could to consolidate them into one enduring empire. He transformed Kdbtar, the chief city 
of Soush Travancore, into Mummudi-Chola-nallur — 27 « the good town of the thrice-crowned 
Cfa61a,’* and left there, not merely the temple of MaMdSva noticed in the document before us, 
but what is more, a powerful '‘standing ai'my’'28 to watch over his interests in this distant corner 
of his dominions. The Oddars^® and Ohalnppars,®^ so common all over the southern districts and 
in Trivandram, mark to this day the extent of the old Ohalukya sway in the land. I am afraid, 
therefore, that Bri -Vira-Kfirala was making but a virtue of necessity, when he thus yielded up the 
taxon the tract of land between Eott^r and VadasSri for the support of the “great god*’ of 

w The origi&al reads eZitftifi-cTicWrM-vari-pan. 

The equation for the cony&rsion of the Malabar or Eollam era to the Christian is + 824}. I use the Malabar 
year throughout, as it is the one stiU current in the country. 

21 V^niju is oil© of the twelve districts of low or vulgar Tamil according to Tamil grammarians. The Eirala^ 
Ulpatii makes it one of the divisions of Kerala. It is denved from v^l = love or desire, either directly or through 
vSni. VSy,dd would mean, therefore, ‘ the land of love ' or ‘ the lovely land.’ 

22 [Or, of his grandfather, the Ohola king of the same name.] 22 Ante, Vol. XX. p. 276. 

2 * I say Oh61a power advisedly, for it seems probable that imj.6ndra’s dominions in the South fell to the lot of 
the Ghdlas rather than to the Eastern Ch^ukyas. 

28 Vitia tanHrjiil nifnavar-aivarum le&tta JcHtir^i^TckHtilai p6lum ni, KdUngatiii Parew^i. 

26 VSlai kmdu ViUnam^aUttadfum ^dlai }co^5a6Um dandu Tcond^dLlavd, KaLingatta Parani^ 

Rajar&ja is called “Mummudi-Gh61a ” in an inscription dated the 14th year of his reign j — vide Dr.Hultzach’s 
Report for 1892. 

26 Galled mla£ppa(Jai in an inscription which I have, dated in the 39th year of his reign. 

22 Oldar means the men of O^diyam or Orissa. R&j^ndra was himself first anointed king at VIngl in A. D. 106Sw 

66 The word is evidently a corruption of Ohalukkar or Ghalukjas. 
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Raj^adra. The inscription, however, proves, for one thing, that the Yfenad principality was 
gradually emerging, with the opening years of the fourth century M. E., from the effects of the 
Ch^lukya-Ohdla eclipse. The receipt of a grant is an acknowledgment of the right of the 
grantor to make the grant. His action argues, therefore, both practical shrewdness and 
statesmanlike sagacity on the part of Yira-KSrala^ for he is shewn thus to have fully recognized 
the situation and made the best of it. 

II. 

That the policy of conciliation with an enemy too powerful to at once overcome, was 
only a preliminary for the recovery of lost territories, as opportunities occurred, is proved by the 
document I have next to present, dated just eighteen years later. This inscription comes 
from Tiruvallam,®^ a petty village near the old mouth^^ of the Karamanai river, about 
four miles to the south of the Trivandram fort. Within a rectangular enclosure, on the 
eastern bank of the river, stand three chief shrines, of which the easternmost, dedicated to 
MahA.d8va, is certainly the oldest. The middle one — the smallest of the three — is now said 
to be sacred to Brahmtl, and it is on its western wall that the following grant is inscribed, 
in rather small and superficial Vatfceluttu characters, running over ten closely packed lines. 
Being close to a holy bathing glidt, still in use, aud being in some measure related to the 
central temple in the capital, all tbe three shrines are in pretty good condition, though, 
because of the exposed situation, the inscription itself is fully open to the effacing infinences 
of the sun and rain. The translation of this rather lengthy record would run thus : — 

IjTo. — YO'tteluttu Tiruvallam Inscription of Vira-Kdralavarman. 

47. Old Malayftlam.®® 

Hail ! Prosperity ! In the Kollam year 319, with Jupiter in the sign of Scorpio, and the 
sun in Capricornns (t. e., the Malabar month of Makaram), was done the following deed.^^ 
Tenganadu, belonging to the loyal chieftains of Sri-Yira-Kdrajavarma Tiruvadi, graciously 
ruling over Yen id, being recovered,®® the said chieftains make over in writing the tax payable 
in paddy within the area of Nigamattur, amounting to * and the duties called chevadu and 
alageriidUf as well as the tax ou hand looms, in order to provide daily, in all, 7 noli of rice, 
for the use of Brahmana worshippers ( namasTcdram ), and for evening offerings to the Maha 
deva, Tirukkauaappan,®® and Gauapati in the temple of Tiruvallam, and also to provide once a 
month one candelabrum ( dijpamdld ), for each of the ( first ) two deities. Accordingly 
from this time forwards, Mahjideva shall have two ndli of rice, Tirukkannappan two 
ndli, Ganapati one ndU, and tbe worshipping Brjihmanas two ndlL Moreover, the eight 
coiiia®^ given in addition by the men of Kattuseri, being also handed over as neli^ to iSTarana 
Tadar, he shall make a set-off with that money for the amount he has invested in the purchase 
of Aruviyur-oompound, aud he shall further, after making forthwith a flower garden therein, 
supply the three deities with two garlands each, and take for himself ( in return for his 
labour ) the boiled rice offered to the gods. Harfina Tadar, on his part, while accepting the 
aforesaid grant of the tax due from 15'igamattur, amounting in paddy to * * , and the duty 
called alageruduy as well as the tax on hand looms and the 8 coins given as neli, agrees to 
collect the said dues in half-yearly payments, to grant receipts therefor, to meet the charges 
thereon, and to furnish the dipmidl% as well as the garlands from the flower garden ( now 

SI PaZZa/n meoriis, according to Dr. Gundert, a place for watering fields. Would not vdttam mean tbe same m 
iUavufh cheUavuTh vallavum vardi3hihku9h in tbe Btvo-Piwdiia ? 

^ This river seems to have f recpiently altered its place of discbarge even in recent times. Tlie shifting boundary 
of tbe two adjoining tdluhs is a guide as to what the course was, when the administrative divisions were last arranged. 

** Old MalayAlam differs hut little from current Tamil. I should have reckoned it as Sen-Tamil but for 
certain inflexions —-for instance va/rwaidii instead of vcLTWvadu ; nnnwskdjrckttinnu instead of YicumaskdTCLtiirhii. 

8* “ jSsyda hdriyam-dvidu” is an expletive to introduce a document. The word is Hyifiadil, 

There is nothing to shew that the Tamil saint of this name had ever a temple at this spot. The word 
refers only to Krishna, now the presiding deity. 

87 Achchu clearly means a coin, though it is impossible now to determine its value. 
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directed to be opened). If Naraua Tadar [slioald ever tlie village association, the 

Bidiira Tinivadi,^*^ and the temple managers arc empowered to carry out this arrangementj 
as long as the moon and the stars endure, through such agencies as they might be pleased to 
nominate.*' 

We have here iiTebuttable evidence of the continuance of Sri -Vira-K^ralavarman»s 
rule up to Makara 319 M. E., or roughly speaking up to the end of January 1144. 
How long his reign lasted, or when it actually commenced, we have as yot no moans of 
determining; but that it did last for 18 years and 5 months at the least is established by the two 
inscj’iptious before us. The addition in the second document of Tiruvadi, or ‘‘holy feet,’* to 
the name of the sovereign, if it means anything at all,^® may be taken to indicate 
the expansion of his dominions and the consequent growth of his power, since we iirst met 
with him. The re- establish mout of his authority, so far to the north as Trivandram, a-ffords of 
course clearer evidence of the same. Thoiigh I have not yet been able to identify the exact 
locality of Tenganad, I have no doubt it must have embraced the sea-coast from Tchgapatnam 
on the mouth of the Kulittuvai river to Tiruvallam, including the famous seaport of Vilinam, 
The enemy, from whose hands Teiiganfid is here recorded to have been recovered, may have 
been, therefore, the representatives of the very same Ohola power that K6ralavarman, in the 
earlier part of his career, found it wise to conciliate. 

As for other inferences from the inscription before us, particularly about village 
associations, temple authorities, and the curious personage, BhatfStraka Tiruvadi, I would ram 
wait till our data accumulate. It is quite the fashion nowadays to suppose that’ ancient native 
Indian government was despotism, pure and simple, and I would wait till more facts 
are brought to our notice about the constitution and powers of the early village associations of 
Travaucore, before I venture to discuss the soundness of this general assumption. When 
we remember the diverse secular functions the Hindu tomples^i were designed to discharge, 
besides being places of divine worship, we cannot be really too curious about their constitution 
and management. But I would allow the Buddhist monk, BhatGilraka, to go once more 
in proof, through his^ slow evolution of Bliat^iraka Tiruvaeji, Badara Tiruvadi, Bahlra Tiruvafli 
and 1 asliaia Tiiuvacli, bt:'fore I would identify him with the modern Bislidira<^i, whose puzzling 
position among the Malabar castes, half monk and half layman, is far from being acconiited for 
by the silly and fanciful modern derivation of JPlshdralcal + Odi, FislidraTcai being more 
mysterious than FisMradi itself .^2 

A word or two about the taxes and duties mentioned in the above document would prove moi e 
pertinent to our present inquiry ; but I am sorry I have failed, even after repealed inspection 
of thf original itself, to make out, not only the shorthand symbols^® given to signify thequaiitily 
of paddy, bat also what is intended to be read by the combination of letters which, as far as I 
can discern, look like ^cMoadu^ and * alayemdii,^ — terms which convey no intelligible meaning 
to me. From the context I take them to stand for certain duties then levied. The tax on 
looms is clear enough, though there is no means of discovering its amount. It must have been 
but a trifle, considering the total expenditure charged on all the revenues set apart by this 
deed. The word n4li is another obsolete term, which I take to mean ‘ capital.' Considering 

ss Tlie esprossions within square brackets are conjeoturally supplied, while those withiu the semi-circular 
brackets are additions to render the meaning clearer. 

Bidfim is a corruption of BhattJruia, in which full form, too, the word is often found. 

«Tho kings of Vtodd were always known to htorature, Tamil and Malayaiam, as VMM.aHaa\ "the 
holy feet of Veniid.” * ■■■ a . 

*1 They were fortresses, treasuries, court-houses, parks, fairs, exhibition sheds, haUs of loarningand of nleasure 
all iu one. ' 

M I-Mgret to ohserve that the Travmeore Centas Bepori, 1891, adopts this absurd derivation. See Vol 1 naues 
74Band7«)6. * * 

1 ioaoriptions. The symbols are arbitrary contractions of words and numerals, 

and aLmouit, therezoxe, of conjecture. 
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the difficulties of the Vatfceluttu Alphabet in general, and the faintness of this inscription in 
particular, I have reason to be gratified that it has only served to attest at least Sri-Vira-KSrala- 
varman's rule in 1144 A, D, and the re-establishment of his authority in Tenganad. 


III. 


Seventeen years later we get a glimpse of another sovereign of V^nad. On Saturday, the 
7th Idavam 336 M. B., the throne of V6]?.ftd was occupied by Srl-Vlra-Ravivarma Tiru- 
vat^. The authority for this statement is an inscription in old Tamil, in four long lines on the 
southern wall of an old temple, in another deserted village near Olugunachtoi, now called 
PuravaehSri, a name as much fallen from its original proud designation of Puravari-chatur- 
vSdimangalam, as the village itself from its former pristine glory. For the benefit of 
such as may wish to verify this document, I must note that the priest in charge of this 
temple is an inveterate heavily-worked pluralist, and his movements are more incalculable 
than most mundane phenomena, so that one ought to go prepared to stay at Olugunachferi for 
a week to catch a glimpse of this servant of many gods and to be admitted into the courtyard 
of the pagoda. Yet if you believe the priest (and it would he profane not to do so), the as 
are most regularly performed : only, if you go there in the day time, they are going to he 
performed at night, and if yon go there at night, they will have been finished daring day ! 
The inscription would run thus in English ; — 


Wo. 


3 

29 . 


Old Tamil 
Sen-Tamil Current. 


Puravachdri Inscription of Vira-Bavivarman, 


“Hail ! Prosperity 1 In the year opposite the year 336, after the appearance of Kollam, with 
the sun six days old in the sign of Taurus (^. e., the 7th Idavam), Saturday, Makayiram star,** 
was the following deed in cadjan passed : — The loyal chieftains of Srl^Vira-IravivarmaTiruva^i, 
graciously ruling over V6nad, declare that with the object of providing for the daily offerings 
to the Alvar in (the temple of) Puravaravu, in Puravari-obaturvddimangalam, and for a 
perpetual lamp to the same deity, are granted under tiruvidaiydtlam tenure, to last as long as 
the moon and the stars endure, the following paddy lands, irrigated by the Oharar channel 
of Talakkudi, and by the waters of Oheyyan^ri tank in Oharavayal, viz., Unnandittai, measuring 
and Puduvur Mulai measuring making a total of lands, the dues on 

which at the rates of assessment obtaining in the village amounting to mdttdl 7 ^ ^ ^ the 
servants of this Alvar, shall lease out, levy, and cause to be measured at the door of thepanddra*® 
(granary), as per temple measure called jpuravaHydn^ and conduct the above said expenses 
without failure. The four boundaries of the lands, thus set apart, are ordered to be marked off 
by demarcation stones bearing the emblem of the holy discus, and in order that the allowances 
might continue without let or hindrance, this deed itself is commanded to be inscribed on stone 
and copper, in witness whereof are onr signatures: PuMlan Aiyan (signature). Chingan 
Rangan (signature). N&rftyanan Sankaran ( signatnre ). K6dai DSvan ( signature ), and sign 
manual.” 


This proves that Sri-Vira-Ravivarman was on the throne of Travanoore on the 7th I^vam 
336 M. B., or about th^ end of May 1161 A. D. It being bnt seventeen years since we saw Sri- 
Vira-KSralavarman, recovering possession of Tenganad, we may rightly presume that 'Sri-Vlra- 
Ravivarman was his immediate successor. Pullalan Aiyan*® and others who signed this document 
were probably the feudal chieftains who conducted the administration of the day. Tajakku^ 
being in the very confines of the present eastern boundary of Travanoore, we may take this 
grant as evidencing the extension of the VSnad sovereignty all over the south. It is noteworthy 


MaJeayircm is Malay^am for MrigaStrsham, a star about the head of Orion. It means here the lunar znan- 
sion on the day. 

Panddram or hhan^dd^am means usually the king’s treasury. 

Aiyan is here no title, but the name of the person himself. 
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that the measurement of the lands given is in the style^^ gtiU followed in the Tanjore distriofc. 
There was, further, about this time, no standard of measures and weights any where in Southern 
India, each temple using its own under the name of the local deity. There are two revenue 
terms in this record, the significance of which I have not succeeded in finding out. 
These are Hruvidaiyditayii^^ tenure and mdttdl. 


IV. 


On the western wall of the same temple at Puravari occurs another inscription 
in eight long lines relating to this identical grant ; -but a stone in the middle of the 
inscribed portion of the wall has been removed and replaced by another in the course of 
subsequent repairs, rendering the document thereby incomplete and enigmatic. It will be 
seen, therefore, that it is not altogether to be deplored that temples with historical associa- 
tions do not receive frequent repairs ! In the case before ns, it is easy to supply the lost parts 
with the help of the related document which I have just discussed. With the omissions so 
made good, the inscription would read thus in English : — 

U. S ^^fcSrent . Inscription of Vlra-Bavivarinan, ITo. 1. 


“ Hail ! Prosperity ! In the year [opposite the year 336, since the appearance of Kollam],*» 
with the sun * days old in Taurus, Saturday, Makayiram star, the officers in charge of ITaii- 
jin64n and the villagers of Tillakkn(Ji, assembling together, did as follows : In accordance with 
the royal proclamation issued by the loyal ebief tains of [Srl-Vira]-Iravivaxma Tiruvacli, [ruling 
graciously over V4nad], to provide tiriiohiiiidai and a sacred perpetual lamp [for the Alvfir 
in Puravari], in Puravari-oliatTirvSdimafigalam, we, the people of Talakkndi, [have caused 
demarcation stones hearing the emblem of the holy discus] to be put up at the boundaries of 
the paddy lands, [named Unuandittai, measuring ^ -f 4. and Pndnvflr Mffiai],mea8niing 
making in all and irrigated by the OhArar channel of TAlakkudi-KidachAri and 

by the waters of OheyyAnSri tank in OhAravayal, and we [have made them over] to the servants 
of the AlvAr, so as to enable them [to levy from this day forwards the rent due from them 
according to the rate current in the village], subject to minor charges and deductions, for the 
purpose of providing, without failure, and as long as the moon and stars endure, for the daily 
expenses, ns well as for a sacred perpetual lamp, as graciously commanded; in witness whereof, 
we, the people of TAlakkndi, (hereunto affix) our signatures, ' Arayan PasitAngi, signature 
KAralan Araiyan, signature, » ♦ * Vikrnman Arangan, signature, YllAn KAralan alias 
HaSjinattu hLhvfindaVAlan, signature, I # * * of Panaydr wrote this deed, and wrote it 
at the bidding of the servants of the AlvAr, and the people of Tajai ; [oonntersigned] * • • 
KArala SantSsha PaUavaraiyan, signature. GAvindan Vikraman, signature. Anantan SakrapAni, 
signature.” ' ’ 


The grant declared in the previous inscription would thus appear to have been actually 
executed on that very day, — a fact reflecting no small credit on the administration of those 
ancient tunes. This document confirms the inference already drawn with respect to the” extent 
of the VAna<3 principality on that day, since the executive officers who complete the transaction 
are styled ‘officers in charge of the affairs of theNASjinAd,' — being the ooUective 

designation for the two sonthernmost tftlnks of Travancore. The ChAla power then must 
have been by this time altogether extinct there ; and it is quite possible that the Vaishnava 


« ride laaonptionB Koa. 4 and 5 in Tol. H. Part I, of South-InUm Inasripiion., for aamplea of thia ayatem of 
meaanroment. ux 

“ugit be andyged into Uni + mdai + 41 + itt + atn, and might then mean ” the holy rule of the 
biOl.” ». a., Sxva a emblem, and hence perhaps ' tax free or temple tenure.' 

*» The paitts within aquare braoketa are thoae supplied. 

plougw“ iww NtnjanS^ and NSfijindd, the oorceot form being NAfija-niAu meaning • the land of 
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temple at Puravari was tlms patronized to spite tlie foreign ^aira temple of RajSndra-Cli&lSsvara, 
not far from it. Bat it is always unwise to attribute motives, and we may, therefore, be content 
with recording the fact that on the 7th of I^avam 336 M. E., Vira-Ravivarman ruled peacefully 
over all South Travancore, his affairs in Nanjina^ being administered by a triumvirate, 
KSraia Sant&sha Pallavaraiyan,®^ probably in command of the local forces, if we may judge 
from his title* and G6vindan Vikraman and Anantan Sakrapjlni, in charge of the civil 
administration. His ministers of state at the capital were, as we have already seen, the 
loyal chieftains, Pulhilan Aiyan, Ohihgan Rahgan, Narayanan 'Sahkaran, and Kddai Dflvan, It 
is also worth noting, in passing, the part played by Araiyan^Pasitilngi and others, representing 
the village of TUlakkndi ; for it is remarkable that the people of TAlakkudi had the right to exe- 
cute, and in a manner to ratify, the royal grant. The reservation as to minor charges and deduc- 
tions, appearing in this inscription bnt absent in the former, would point to certain cesses, levied 
by village associations, on lands falling within their union. There is a word in this inscription 
which I do not quite understand, -uw., tiruchinidai^ though from the context it may be safely 
taken to signify some kind of daily offering in Vaishnava temples. 

(To he GontinuedJ) 


NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OP BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 


BY J. M. CAMPBELL, O.LE., I.C.S. 

{Continued from up, 231,) 

Honey. — Honey is believed to have power over spirits, because honey is one of the 
earliest foods, yields an intoxicating drink, has many healing virtues, and prevents cor- 
ruption. Old honey is a cure for cough, wind and bile. It also increases strength and virility .27 
Honey is used by the Hindus for washing their household gods.2® The Dekhan BrShma^ 
father drops honey into the mouth of his newborn child. Among higher class Hindus, especi- 
ally among Brahma^, when a child is born, honey is dropped into its mouth from a gold 
spoon or ring.^® Among Dekhan Hindus, when the bridegroom comes to the bride’s house, 
honey and curds are given him to sip. This honey-sipping is called madimparha ; its apparent 
object is to scare evil from the bridegroom.^o Honey is considered by the Hindus a great 
cleanser and purifier. It is also the food of their gods.®^ In Bengal, the BrAhman bride has 
part of her body anointed with honey ^^2 How highly the early Hindus valued honey appears 
from the hymn, “ Let the winds pour down honey, the livers pour down honey, may our plants 
be sweet. May the night bring honey, and the dawn and the sky above the earth be full of 
honey.”®® This intense longing is probably for honey-ale, wadhu, or mead. In Africa, an 
intoxicating drink is made from honey .®'^ The Feloops of West Africa make a strong liquor 
out of honey,®® and the Hottentots are fond of honey beer.®® Mead made from honey was the 
favourite drink of the Norsemen. In England, honey-suckle still keeps off witchcxaft.®^ 

Horns. — The horns of certain animals are believed to scare fiends. Also horns 
are used as weapons both of attack and of defence, and as weapons are worshipful. Further, 
the horn is a light giver : classic lanterns were made of plates of horn.®® The hart’s 
horn is very largely used as a medicine in Western India. In the Konkan, it is a 

SI Pallayaraiyan, meaning the king of the Pallavas, is an old military title. It was sometimes conferred also 
on men of letters as a special mark of royal favonr, e. g,, on the author of the Periyapurdi 3 ,am. 

3T Pandit Narsinha’s Nighaniurdja, p. 165. Information from Mr. P. B. Joahi. 

38 Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. so Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. 

Maurice’s Indian AniiquliieSi Vol. V, p, 190, 52 Oolehrooke’s Miscallaneous Essays, Vol. I. p. 208, 

8* Big Ved in Max Muller’s Hilibert Leetwres, p. 200 (1878). Dr. Livingstone’s Travels in South Africa, p, 296. 

*8 Park’s Traiels, Vol, I p. 7, Hahn’s Ts\mi Qoam, p. 38. 

^ Brand’s Pojptdar AntiguitUa^ Vol. HI, p. 54. ** Smith’s Greek and Roman AwHquiiies, Vol. II. p. 6. 
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common cure for bile, fainting, and headache.^® At a Hindu wedding, a horn is blown when 
the lucky moment comes.^® The practice of blowing horns at weddings was formerly 
common ; at present it is going out of fashion,^^ Among the Bharadis of Ahmadnagar, 
when a child’s ears are bored, a sliingi or horn, made of horn or of brass, is tied round the 
child’s neck to be blown by the child before worshipping his gods or taking his food.^ The 
LingS-yats of Bijapnr in Sri van (July-August), the great spirit month, carry a long polo wound 
round with a coloured cloth and surmounted by a conical globe. They call this nandi’Jcodu» 
or Nandi’s horn>® In Coorg, at a festival, at which a man used to be sacrificed, rude dances are 
performed, in one of which the dancers wear the horns of the spotted deer.^^ Naris, a Persian, had 
horns on his tiara; so also had the Assyrians.^® A small horn called cornioulum was worn on 
a Roman helmet as a mark of honour.^® The Egyptian god Ohnum wore ram’s horns.^7 
Jewish altar had horns. At each corner of the masonic altar is a horn.^® In the Bombay 
Dekban the Mmddjpanii, from seventh to eleventh century, Hindu temple roofs have horn-like 
bosses on the stones, and horns adorn the top of the spire of many MahadSva temples. The 
Roman horn of plenty is still a Freemasons’ symbol.^® In China (in 1321), some women wore a 
great spike of horn on the forehead to shew they were married.®® Both among the fifth century 
White Huns of Central Asia, Persia, and India and among the later Huns of Asia and East Europe 
the women wore horns on their heads, a practice which was the origin of the fashionable high- 
peaked Hunische hats of fourteenth century Europe. Among the Druses of Lebanon tbe women 
wear silver horns,®^ The women of one division of the wandering Vanjarfts of Western India 
wear a high hom-like spike of wood. The Snnangs, a wild Malay tribe, greatly prize rhino- 
ceros* horn as a cure.®® The Dyaks of Borneo wear chips of deer horn as amulets and 
keep deer horns as talismans against sickness, death and defeat.®® A favourite charm in 
West Africa is a large horn fiilled with mud and bark, with three small horns at its lower end. 
This horn is believed to keep slaves from running away.®^ The people of Madagascar 
consider the horns of cattle a symbol of strength. All horns are supposed to have a medical 
power like hart’s horn.®® Pinto says that, while in South-W est Africa, when stricken by a 
strong fever, the people covered him with amulets, his chest with horns of antelopes and his 
right arm with bracelets of crocodile teeth.®® Rhinoceros* horn is a great antidote of 
poison.®^ The Bongos of the White Nile make horn-like points on their roofs.®® Bracelets 
of horn are worn by the Msuahili women of East Africa.®® The musicians at Dahomey 
wear horns.®® In Central Africa, a horn is used as a bleeding cup.®i 


In England (1724), it was tbe practice to swear on the horns at Highgate near London.®® 
The Italian traveller Della Valle (1623) tells of a piece of horn owned by the captain of the ship 
Dolphiny which was believed to be nnicom horn, because it was good against poison.®® In Eng- 
land, the husband of an adulteress used to be described as wearing horns.®^ The phrase, 
which is in use in French, German, Spanish and Italian, as well as in English, is that the unfaith- 
ful wife presents her husband with horns. This is a hard saying. The horns given by the wife 
cannot be the horns emblematic of power ; they must be the guarding horns. Apparently, what 


59 Infoimatioii from Mr. P. B. JoaM, 
InfoTmation from Mr. F. B. Joahi. 

« Oj?. dt Vol. XXni. p. 229. 

^9 Jones* Coronations, p. 4. 

Tiele*s BgypUom, Religion, p, 97, 

*9 Oj>. cit. p. 64. 

« Blworthy’s The Evil Eye, p. 199 ; Smith’s 
59 Earl’s Pa^utanSf p. 154. 

*9 Cameron’s Across Africa, Vol. II. p. 219. 

59 Pinto’s ICow I Crossed Africa, Vol.. I, p. 2£ 
® Schweinf Orth’s Heart of Africa, Vol. I. p, 
•9 Borton’s Visit to Dahomey, Vol. I. p. 213, 
•9 Chambers’s Bool; of Days, p, 118. 

“ prom MS, notes. 


99 Info rmation from Mr. P. B. Joshi, 

99 Bombay Cazetieer, Vol. XVII. p. 190. 

9* Eioe’s Mysore, Vol. HI. p. 265. 

96 Smith’s Creek and Roman Antiquities, Vol, I. p. 543. 
99 Mackay’s Ereemasonry, p. 15. 

59 Yule’s Cathay, Vol. I. p. iii. 

Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. I. p. 827. 

65 Featherman’s Social History, Vol. II. pp. 282, 283. 

66 Sibree’s Madagascar, p. 334. 

J5. 6t Stanley’s Ba/rbosa, p. 101. 

277- 69 KfeVs Barf Africa, p. 61. 

6^ Part’s Travels, Vol. I. p. 277. 

69 Hakluyt Society Edition, Vol. L pp. 4, 5. 
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the husband’s horns are to save him from is th .0 pointed finger of scorn.®® Neapolitan ladies 
wear small horns as charms. If by chance the charms are not worn, tlie first and fourth right 
finger pointed under a handkerchief save from the evil eye and other harms.®® In early 
mosaics the Deity is expressed by a right hand issuing from the clouds with the first and fourth 
fingers pointed like horns .®7 Indian goddesses have both hands with horn-pointing fingers.®® In a 
curiosity shop in Naples, a stag horn stands over the door. Inside are Etruscan glass beads, a 
ram’s head to keep ofE the Evil Eye, a head with horned moon and a hanging horn.®® In the 
Kircher Museum at Rome, among the collections from the early lake dwellings, are pieces of 
horn.f® In Spain, horn shavings cnre sickness caused by the Evil Eye.^i Barn’s horn is the 
only safe keeper of snuff; also in early classic and Norse times the horn was the proper holder of 
liqnor : all good things remained safe from evil within the keeping of the horn of plenty: guar- 
dian sounds gained a special virtue when blown throngh a horn. Two oxen skulls guard the lid 
of a Roman incense box.^® In Pompeian frescoe Ixxviii, in the Naples Museum, a horn hangs 
from a fillet, — “ for the Evil Eye,” says the guide.^® Again, for the Evil Bye, in the streets 
of Naples cab horses have the forelock waxed and twisted into four or five horn-like spikes 
apparently the same as Homer’s horn-shaped lock of hair.^^ An ass drawing a coster’s 
cart has an npright brass horn on its saddle.^® Wine, the beloved of spirits, and so specially, 
apt to be soured by evil influences, wants careful keeping. A wine shop has one horn 
npright over the door and a second slung across the door. A wine cart has often a hang- 
ing horn in front and almost always a horn hanging from the axle.^® So notable is the 
soaring power of the horn that in Naples amulets of every description are spoken of as horns.^^ 
The house wants guarding, so near Tivoli, a sheperd’s hut has a horn on the rooftop ; and, in 
Tivoli, a blue piece of iron over the tram-shed door is twisted into a horn shape.^® On the roof 
ridges of Bhils’ houses in East Gujarat, horns are common to keep off evil dreams and the ill- 
omened owl.^® The crops want guarding from the blight of the Evil Eye. The bleached skulls 
of oxen or cows may be seen in market gardens near Bombay, and in most patches of garden 
crops grown by the Bldls in the Panoh Mahals. The Bombay market man will say that the skull 
is a bird scare : the Bliil admits that it keeps off the Evil Eye.®® Cakes offered at Greek altars 
were horned, and called moons and oxen.®^ 

Horns guard from evil not only the head of the injured husband. The horned human 
head is one of the best of guardians. Moses’ rays stiffened, perhaps returned, into horns. 
When a Catholic Bishop is consecrated, the horned mitre is set on his head with the christianis- 
ing formula that with his head armed with the horns of either Testament he may appear 
terrible to the gainsayers of truth.®3 The guardian Dionysos was essentially a horned god.®" 
Among western Asiatics, Alexander is the great two-horuqd Zulk^rnain. The coin-heads of 
the SeleucidsB are horned.®"^ Weiner noticed in Peru a great horned head on the roof of a 
tomb.®® Some of the Roman Medusa faces are horned,®® Pompeian frescoe ii. in the Naples 
Museum has a horned human head and a long-horned deer’s head. According to the guide, 

65 The unfortunate husband is also called the ouctold. Apparently, this should be cuckold- ed, he who has 
been turned out of his nest as the hedge-sparrow is turned out by the Cock- wold or Moorcock, that is, the Cuckoo- 
Mr. Hislop {Two Bdbylo 7 is, p. 335) has a handsome bit of Babylonian connecting the two attributes of the ill-used 
husband; Nimrod as unircrsal king was Ar/iwZ:-7ioZd king of fche world. As such the emblem of his power was the 
bull’s horns. Hence the origin of the cuckold’s horns. For the dread of the finger of scorn compare The Denham 
Tracts, Vol. IL p. 24. The common people of North England think the forefinger of the right hand venomous. 
It is never applied to a wound or a sore. 

66 Blworthy’s The Evil Eye, p. 261. Qp. cit. p. 265. 

68 Oj). cit. p. 267. 69 From MS. note, 1889. 

70 From MS. note, 1889. 7i Blworthy’s The Evil Eye, p. 28. 

73 Smith’s QreeJc and Roman Aniiquiiies, Vol. I. p. 7. From MS. note, 1889, 

74 Brom MS. note, 1889; Iliad, xi. 385 in Smith’s Greehand Roman AniiguHies, Vol. I. p. 496. 

76 From MS. note, 1889. 76 From MS, note, 1889. 

77 Elworthy’s The Evil Eye, p. 196. 78 From MS. note, 1889, 

79 From MS. note, 1888. From MS. note. 

Potter’s Antiquities, Vol. I. p. 253. 6® Elworthy’s The Evil Eye, p, 186, 

S3 Brown’s The Great Dionysian Myth, Vol. II. p. 112. s* Smith’s Dit'^ionary of the Dihle, Vol. T, p. 827. 

S5 Elworthy’s The Evil Eye, p. 198, s® Qp, cit. p. 193. 
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both these shapes are still worn in Naples to keep off the Evil Eye,®^ All over India the horned face, 
or Singh Mnkh, guards the threshold, the pillars, the ceiling corners, and the roof tops of countless 
Jain and Brahmanic temples. This face has absorbed the earlier hornless Fame, or Medusa-face, 
known as Kirti Mnkh, and the Sun face, or Surya Mukh. With slight alterations it remains the 
centre of many a flowing band of Masalman tracery from Mahmud’s tomb in Ghazni to the 
mosques and shrines of the Panjab, Gujarat and the Dekhan. Singh Mnkh still looks out from 
his veil of leaves in the central feature of many a belt of ornament in Indian carved tables, book 
cases, screens and almiras. The Christianity of Western Europe has degraded the early 
guardian horn face to Old Horny, the Devil. The Virgin standing on the crescent moon is said 
to symbolize the power of the Queen of Heaven. An earlier and ruder sense is that the crescent 
moon is chosen, because it is horned. The honoured Virgin wants protection. The horns, on 
which she stands, will scare evil influences. In a rough frescoe in an inn at Baice near Naples, one 
of the horns of the moon, on which the Virgin’s feet rest, is curved like an oxliorn. Across the 
other horn, which is stiff, a snake is thrown.®® 


Incense. — The fumes of certain gums and woods cure fainting fits and swoons, lu 
the Koakan, the fumes of the leaves of Baplianus sativus are supposed to cure piles.®® Another 
element in the belief in the demon-scaring power of incense is the Persian idea that®® bad smells 
are evil spirits which good smells can put to flight. The origin of burning incense in 
religious services seems to be partly to please the guardian, partly to scare evil spirits 
from him. On the one hand the medium, or bhagat, inhales the fumes of frankincense that 
his familiar spirit may enter his body ; on the other hand, according to Burtoo, spirits can be 
driven®^ from haunted houses by a good store of lights, odours, perfumes and suffumigations, as 
the angel taught Tobias to use brimstone, bitumen, myrrh, and briony root. In the Kohkan, 
when a person is believed to be possessed by a spirit, a fire is kindled. On the fire some human 
hail', narhyd Ubdn or dnng-resin, and a little hog dung, or horse hair, are dropped, and the head of 
the sufferer is held over the fumes for a few minutes. If the spirit is weak, it gets frightened 
and makes off.®® The burning of incense before an idol is an essential part of Hindu worship. 
No Hindu worship is complete until incense is burnt and waved before the god,®® Gitgal (aloes) 
is believed to drive away spirits. So the Gugli Brahmans of Dwarka say they get their name, 
because they drove away a demon by the help of aloes or gugah^^ Myrrh, aloes, benzoine, 
camphor and sandal are all considered purifying and healing by the Hindus.®® The 
'SoAiti'kamald.hara^ a Hindu religious work, states that when a child is suffering from the disease 
called bdldgralia, or child-seizure, sandal paste should be rubbed on its body, fumes of incense 
should be made to pass over it, and flowers, rice and a lighted lamp should be waved round its 
face,®® The Hindu ritual lays down that, before it is set on the pyre, the dead body should be 
rubbed with sandal-wood, perfumes, saffron, or aloe-wood.®^ Strong fetid smells are 
used by Hindu doctors to cure diseases.®® EZarnatak Musalmans say nothing is so great 
a spirit-scarer as a good smell, especially frankincense and flowers.®® Among the Malays, 
incense is used to counteract spells and scare spirits.^®® The Chinese hold that incense 
purifies.! When a Chinese child is sick with fever, the mother puts three burning 
incense sticks in its hand. A servant carries the child out of the house, and the 
mother follows, pretending to sweep, and calls “ Begone, begone, begone. ”2 The Motus of 
New Guinea stick bunches of sweet-smelling leaves in their armlets.® In Madagascar, 
gums and fragrant wood are burnt on special religions occasions.* In Africa, when their 
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husbaads are hunting, Hottentot women bum something like rosin, which they find on the 
sea shore and pray for success.® In Roman Catholic ceremonies, the garments of the priests 
are incensed, apparently that no evil influence may lurk among them. Among the Roman 
Catholics, the bread and wine at Mass are incensed the altar and the priest are incensed, ^ 
and the Bible is incensed three times before the Gospel is read.® According to Mr. Ruskin » 
the daily services, lamps, and fumigations of cathedrals on the Continent make them safe. 
English cathedrals are unwholesome.® In a Greek Church baptism incense is waved in front 
o£ the font.i® The Bulgarians hold it a sin not to fumigate flour when it comes home from the 
mill.^^ Intolerable smells drive off spii'its.^® So, the Angel Raphael drove out the demon 
Asmodens by making a stench with a fish’s liver.^® In England, spirits were believed to have 
delicate nostrils, dreading certain stinks and loving certain perfumes.^^ In England (15?0), 
on the Twelfth Night, to guard those organs from sickness, the head of the house burned 
finnkincense and fumed his own and his children’s noses, eyes, ears, and teeth. Then the 
incense was carried round the bouse to drive off witches.^® In England (1800), coffins used to 
be anointed with rich odours. 

Indecency. — Spirits are said to be afraid of indecency, especially of the male and 
female organs. So in the Hdli festival, Hindus call out the names of the male and female organs, 
according to the MahddMrata, to scare the monster called Dhundharakshasi, who troubles 
children. Among the Dekhan RAmosis, before the turmeric rubbing, the bridegroom is stripped 
naked.^^ In Poona and in parts of GnjarAt, at the festival of Siral SSt, on the sixth of 
SrAvan, or August, lower class Hindu women dance in a circle round an image of Siral S6t, 
singing indecent songs. This festival is specially observed by barren women.^® The SholApftr 
Mhilrs are buried naked, even the loin-cloth is taken off.i® The Liiigayat boy, about to be 
initiated, is kept naked and fasting all the morniug.^® On Gaupati’s day, the waxing fourth of 
Bhadrapad (Augast-September)j it is unlucky to see the moon. Any one who sees the moon 
picks a quarrel with some one, and uses bad language in order to be abused in return.®^ In a 
shrine at Mahakiit near Badami in South BijApur, a naked female figure lying on its back is 
worshipped by barren women.®® In the RarnAtak, naked and indecent figures are painted on 
idol oars and temples to keep off the Evil Eye.®^ lu 1623, the traveller Della Valle noticed 
on an idol car in Kanara the images of a man and woman in a dishonest posture.®^ At the 
village festival of Dayamava, in the Southern Maratha Country, women used to vow, if the 
goddess answered their prayer, they would walk naked to her temple. Women still walk 
without clothes, but covered with a garment of mm and mangoe leaves and boughs, and escorted 
by other women and children.®® At the same festival to Dayamava, the Mang who carries the 
basket of pieces of kid and buffalo flesh, and scatters them in the fields, is naked,®® aud a Mang, 
called Raaigia, abuses the goddess in the foulest language. Sir Walter Elliot notices that a 
similar outpouring of abuse formed part of the Greek Field Dionysia.®^ In Bengal, at the 
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Durga festival, indecent songs are sung,®® The Vaishnava priests of South India sing ©bscone 
songs, Tvhich, the more they are stuffed with dirtiness, the more they are liked.®® In South 
India, the sculptures of most temples are obscene. Niches are filled with figures of men and 
animals in shameless positions.^® According to Pliny, the Romans of his time had the pots 
they quaffed from graven with fair portraits of adulteries.®^ It is because of its evil-scaring 
power that the ling is a cure for barrenness.®® The Boni-Isr^ll midwife, when she draws off into 
salt the Evil Eye that is blasting the child, abuses the person whose sight has worked the 
mischief.®® The Shanar exorcist beats the possessed, and uses the most filthy language he can 
think of.®* In Central Asia, most of the comedian’s representations are obscene, often vivid and 
witty, and approved by rounds of laughter.®® Before Muhammad’s time Arab men and women 
used to worship naked at the Ka’aba.®® Two of the stones worshipped at Makka in pre-Muham- 
madan times represented A’saf and Nayilah, a man and woman who had committed wlioredom. 
As the Prophet was unable to stop the worship, he allowed it to continue as a token of respect 
for divine justice.®^ In Japan, Yo and In, the male and female principles, are placed at the doors 
of Buddhist temples.®® On Now Zealand tombs phallic sculptures, symbolic of the generatrix 
are common.®® 


Among the Papuans and also among the Turkomans funeral rites are performed by 
naked women.*® So Alexander the Great ran naked round Achilles* tomb.*i In Tarfcary 
and in South Africa, people used to scold at the thunder and lightning to diive them 
away.*® In Madagascar, on the birth of a child in the royal family, the greatest 
licentiousness was allowed.*® The Romans, when there was a plague* or a famine, acted a play 
in which the gallantries of Jupiter were shewn.** The early Christians considered it lucky 
to meet a harlot in the morning.*® The same belief is widespread in India. The harlot 
is the sin-trap or scape-goat. The Turkom0.n horse-doctor or saint, in Bonvalot's Keart 
of Asia^ tells the owner of the sick horse : — You must strip yourself naked, hold the 
horse by the tail, and kick him on the quarters while I pray.”*® Among the Red Indians, 
Minnehaha, at the request of her husband Hiawatha, when the noiseless night descended, laid 
aside her garments wholly and with darkness clothed and guarded, unashamed and nnaffrighted, 
walked securely round the corn fields, drew the sacred magic circle of her footprints round 
the com fields, to protect them from destruction, blast of mildew, blight of insect, Wagemin 
the thief of com fields, Paiiuosaid who steals the maize-ear.*^ In Greece, when it has 
not rained for a fortnight, young girls choose one of their number, who is from eight 
to ten years old, usually a poor orphan, strip her naked, and deck her from head to foot with 


field herbs and flowers. The others lead her round the village singing a hymn, and every 
house** wife has to throw a pailful of water on the naked girl’s head,*® In Germany, stand- 

raise laughter. Lnpk is gained by clearing the air of spirits. To clear the air of spirits two influences must unite, 
each powerful over one of the two great swarms of unhoused spirits. The two influences required are, — a soaring 
influence to put to flight the host of man-hating irreconcilables, and a squaring influence to draw and house the 
army of friendlies and neutrals. This dual scaring and housing power of the male and female organs seems traceable 
to two experiences, hirst to the experience that the organs are the source of the great healer, urine, and so arje a 
home to the squarable and a terror to the irreconcilable ; and second to the experience that, as the source of being, 
these organs are a haunt and a fount of spirits, a home, in later phrase a symbol, of ancestral and other guardian 
influences, and therefore, like other guardian homes, at once a dread and a jail to man-hating wanderers. The shouts 
are as potent as the organs, because, from the experience that in the name dwells the spirit of the object named, it 
follows that to shout the names of the organs has the same effect as to shew the organs themselves. 
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iug naked, or walking backwards, was an usual requisite for finding out a lover. 

Another way was, being naked, to throw the shift out through the door>® German 
witches bathed naked in sand or corn.®® In Germany, to biung ram, a little girl, completely 
undressed, was led outside of the town, and made to dig up lieubane with the little 

finger of her right hand and tie it to the little toe of her right foot. She was then 

solemnly conducted by the other maidens to the nearest river and splashed with water.®^ 
A carved stone, representing a lihgam was found in a grave near Norfolk.®^ In England, 
in 1268, to stay a cattle plague wood was rubbed till it burned and an image of 

the penis was set np to guard the cattle from disease.®® In fifteenth century France, each 
Cathedral church had a bishop or an archbishop of fools, and in churches tinder the Pope a 
pope of fools. Mock pontiffs had crowds of mock ecclesiastjcs, some dressed as players and 
buffoons, some with monstrous masks, others with faces smutted, some dressed as loose 
women. In the service the crowd sang indecent songs in the choir. After the service they 
put filth into the censer and ran about leaping, laughing, singing, making obscene jokes, 
and exposing themselves in nnseemly attitudes with shameless impudence.®^ The first time 
he takes them oot in spring, the Saxon swine-herd in Transylvania goes naked with the pigs. 
The herd’s nakedness keeps diseases from the pigs. Similarly in Transylvania, women helping 
a cow to calf should wear no clothes.®® The story of Godiva at Ooventiy appears to be a case of 
meaning-raising invented to make possible the continuance of the old practice of opening fairs 
by a naked procession.®® African chiefs and, according to Ajanta and other cave paintings, 
Hindu rulers of the sixth to the tenth century, were waited on by naked women. Persons 
to be initiated into the classic mysteaies took off their clothes ou entering the inner 
part of the temple.®^ lu England, a charm for scrofula was for a fasting virgin to lay her 
hand on the sore, and say : Apollo denies that the heat of the plague can increase where 

a naked virgin quenches it,” and spit three times.®® A part of the crowning rites of a 
Tahitan chief was that naked men and women danced and left excrement round him.®® 
The Australians hold elaboi'ate dances in which they imitate the loves of animals.®® When 
a child is seriously ill, the Gujanlfc mother sometimes goes to the small-pox goddess s 
temple at night naked, or with nothing on but mm (Melia azadiraclitd) or asopdlo (Poly- 
althea longifolia')leB,ve8. She sometimes undresses in front of the temple and stands on her head 
before the goddess.®^ In Middle-Age Germany, a naked maiden stopped droughts and worked 
many cures.®^ According to Pliny, the touch of an unclothed maiden cures boils. The same 
authority states that a naked woman stills a storm at sea^®® In the East, the belief prevails 
that a snake never attacks one who is naked.®^ About 1860, a cattle plague was wasting 
Russia, In a village near Moscow, the women stripped themselves naked and drew a plough so 
as to make a fuinrow round the village- At the end of the circle they buried alive a cock, a 
cat and a dog, calling : — ‘‘Cattle plague, spare our cattle, we offer a cock, a cat, and a dog.”®® 
In England (1805), valentines sent on February 14th were often indecent.®® 

The Florence Carnival was famous for the indecency of its songs. The Carnival songs of 
Lorenzo de Medici shew how far the license was carried.®^ The marriage songs of the Romans 
were indecent.®® So are those sung by the women of many Hindu castes. Compare®® among the 
Jews of the Eastern Caucasus : a week before the wedding the women sit on the roof, singing 
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old T^tar love songs. Mr. Ehvorthy is, no doubt, correct in explaining that the object of the lewd 
fescennine or marriage songs was to avert evil iufl-uences.^® The Egyptian women (B. 0. 480), 
floating in boats down the Nile to the fair of the goddess at Bubastis, in passing a town, drew 
near, sang^ beat cymbals, cried out, lifted up their clothes, and loaded the townspeople with 
abuse.^^ The women of Ceylon Iseep at a distance Bodrima the ghost who died in cliild-bcd, 
by weaving brooms and abusing the demon with a stx'ing of epithets.^2 Rome, on the 
I'sth March, at the festival of Anna Perenna, the country people had rustic eports, drinking, 
singing and dancing. A remarkable and unaccountable feature, says Wilson, was the use 
or ancient or vulgar jokes and obscene language.^® At the Athenian stenm the women 
made jests and lampoons against each othcr.^^ The Fiji women welconao warriors back wdth 
obscene songs.^® In the Roman triumph, the soldiers shouted lo Triiunphe, and sang songs 
with the coarsest ribaldry at the general’s expense.^® Tlie great spirit- sea ring festival at 
Axini, on the Gold Coast, begins with seven days of the freest lampooning and abuse.^^ 
At the great harvest festival of the Hos in North-East India, sous and daughters revile their 
parents in gross language, and parents their children ,7® 

The Crmse of Hie Maioliesa^^ gives insight into the reason why iixdecent statues or 
pictures, especially figures in the act of sexual union, and the emblems of the uniou 
of the sexes, came to have a religious meaning and to be objects of worship. The 
rained Papuan temple at Monokw'are, in Dorei Bay, in north-east New Guinea, had ou 
either side, not far from the entrance, a great image of os man and woman in sexual union. 
Within were other carved wooden figures of much the same kind, grotesque and indecent, 
intended to represent the ancestors of the Nufoor tribe, and known as the Mon or First 
People. In a note to page 281, Dr. Guillemard states that both in New Ireland and in the 
north-west and north-east of New Guinea, the aim in making the Divine Nino-pins, called 
Kurovar, which are the chief local household gods, is to hoitse the spirit of a dead ancestor. 
He says : — The belief is that the ghost must have some habitation on earth, or it will haunt 
the survivors of its late family,” Whatever lodges the uneasy ghost protects the family from 
suffering and is therefore lucky. The object of the indecent figures is the same as the object of 
the Divine Nine-pins, that is, to tempt ancestors into them. Indecent is a vague word. If 
may mean simply naked. The belief, that the private parts are speciatly spirit-homes, seema 
based on the fact that they are appetite and passion centres, a€erctod without or against the 
will of those to whom they belong. The belief on this point is a case of the great early 
religious law, the unwilled is the spirit-caused. To the early man both the local physical and 
the genertal mental eJSeets of the promptings of the sox appetite imply the entrance and working 
of some outside spirit. In later religious thought the effects are explained as due to possession 
by Yenuses, Loves, or Nympbs. In another view, the cause is Satan warring in man’s members, 
or the old Adam goading to sin. Since, therefore, the private parts are great spirit haunts, they 
can be used as spirit-housers. Therefore, the private parts are lucky. The belief, that the 
private parts are specially open to spirit attacks, seems to be the origin of physical decency. 
The private parts are kept bid, lest the evil eye or other evil spirit should through them enter 
the body. So to intercept any fiend-bearing glance, the naked Madras Hindu child has hung 
round its waist a heart or V-like vulva or ^ont-shaped metal plate. Similarly, the sense of 
ceremonial or religious nakedness in the attendant of the king, or in the devotee, or vow-payer 
of the god is that their nakedness draws into themselves the evil spirits*, which, unhoused, might 
have vexed the king or the god. 
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In addition to their luckiness or spirit-housing power as being simply naked, figures in tLe 
act of sexual union, or, in a later form MuhadSva’s favourite home, the symbols of the united 
male and female organs, have faurther power to tempt spirits to lodge in them. It may be said 
that the attractiveness to spirits of figures in union, or of the emblems of union, is nothing more than 
enticing the spirit to enter into the act which had been one of its chief human pleasures. But it 
is doubtful if this common-sense view is the true explanation of the belief that the representation 
of the act of sexual union has special spirit -drawing power. Because the passion or possession 
that accompanies the act of union, and still more the experience that the result of the union is 
the framing of a new human being, the calling a soul from out the vast and striking a being into 
bounds, must have impressed the conviction that the moment of sexual union is the chief of 
spirit-housing times. The other early belief, that the spirit of a dead relative comes hack into 
the new-born babe’s body, must have still further enforced the belief that sexual union was one 
of the chief spirit-housing conditions. The likeness to some one dead, which later thonght traces 
to the handing down of certain physical strains, proves to the early man that in the child 
lives the dead relation whom the child resembles. This seems to be the chief consideration 
why representations or symbols of sexual union are believed to be specially tempting ancestor- 
lodgings, and are therefore specially lucky and worshipful. 

(To he continued.) 


THE DEVIL WORSHIP OF THE TULTTYAS. 

FROM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE A C. BURNELL. 

{Contimied from ;page 244.) 

BXiBKELIi MSS. Ko. 15 — (continued). 

THE STORY OF KOTI AND CHANNAYYA — (continued). 

As they were going, the BallSl sent a man to say to them : — If you defeat in battle an 
elephant, ahorse, and an army, too, I shall give you a mura of rice.** 

Your servants get, as a present, a sir of rice/’ said K6fci and Channayya. 

you, heroes, fight with an elephant and with a horse, and defeat nine lakhs of men, 
and I will give you as a present a mura of rice. I shall send my servant to you. Be, at that 
time, with Little Chanuayya. 

A man was sent to fetch the heroes from the Sdambtlr Baidya’s house. They went to the 
Ballal and saluted him. Five hundred elephants were loosed to fight with the heroes of Edambar. 

** If yon come with justice, I will shew you a road to my heart, but if you come with 
injustice, I will cut you into pieces, like bees,” said Chanuayya. 

A troop of hoi-ses was brought out to them, but Ohaniiayya mounted on a horse, and 
killed it, by pressing it so that it vomited np its food. 

‘'The elephant is defeated and the horse is defeated, but the nine Idhhs of men reniaiu/ 
said Chanuayya to his master. 

The younger brother himself killed the nine Idlchs of men by his might. It was difficult 
even for the Ballal himself to remain alive. 

“ I will give you a present, Ohannayya !” said the Edainbur Balhil, and presented the heroes 
with land at SkauAdka. 

“ We want land that has been fallow for sixty years and on which wild plants and herbs 
have been growing for thirty years, ” said the brothers, and took their leave. 

The land at Efcanadka was presented to them. They went there, made a plan, and built 
a palace. The palace was built with five hundred rooms below, with an upper story in the 
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jniddle, and with another story over that. The land was hilly, but the hills were dug down 
and made into a paddy field by the heroes. On the 18th of the month Paggu, they ploughed 
the field with four bullocks and sowed seeds in the corner of the field, 

have ploughed and sown in the dry land sowing sixty muras of paddy, and in the wet 
land sowing ninety muras of paddy,” said the brothers to each other. 

“Let us examine the sprouts of the seeds. Do you, elder brother, go through the dry 
land and I will go through the wet land,” said Ohannayya. 

When Koti went through the wet land and Ohannayya through the dry, the younger 
brother met the elder. 

“Brother Ohannayya ! what do we see in this country ? A wild hog called Griijjara was 
born when the earth was created. He has destroyed all the crops. He has ruined all the 
paddy fields producing food for fifty men,” said K6ti. 

“There is no hunting and no army in this country, ” said Ohannayya, 

“ This is not a country where men live. This is a widow’s country and a woman's country,” 
said K6ti. 

“We have not rubbed ofi yet the sweat of our limbs with the clothes tied to our middles. 
Our daggers rust* ” said Ohannayya. 

Little Ohannayya told all this to the BallAl of Edambfir. The Ballal sent Little 
Ohannayya to Ekanadka Guttu, to bring the heroes in a ghaligL The heroes saw the letter 
and came in a ghaUgi. 

“ I hear that you say that this is a widow’s country and a married woman’s country, and 
that, as this is a widow’s and a woman’s country, there is no hunting,” said the Ballal. “I 
will write a letter to the hunters, so that they may assemble under a small mango tree#” 

The BalMl wrote a letter to a thousand people of Edamhur and to three hundred people of 
Told.bd;ri to collect together, and proclaimed that each household was to come. Also, that every 
grandson, who was under the care of his grandfather, and every nephew, under the care of his 
uncle, ^was to assemble. Every elder brother and younger brother and every brother-in-law 
was to come to the hunt. 

“ Every one of these is to he present under the small mango tree for seven days and 
nights,” said the BallAl, “Little Hinnyanna, why do not the hex’oes come yet ? Were they 
not informed ? ” 

Soon after that, when Kinnyanna went to the heroes to call them, they came over. They 
came to the Ballfil and saluted him, standing on lower ground. 

“ Are the men and the army sufficient, K6ti and Ohannayya?” asked the BallAl. 

“Master, the men are sufficient for the hunting; but there aye no dogs at all,’^ 
said Ohannayya. 

“Where are the dogs, Ohannayya ?” asked the Ballal. 

“ On the gMts in the Upper Country there is a dealer in dogs, who is call Mallodi,*’ said 
Ohannayya. 

A letter was written to the Upper Country to bring twelve dogs without leashes, and 
twelve dogs with leashes — altogether twenty-four dogs. The Ballal ordered a servant, Bagga, 
to carry the letter. Bagga carried the letter to Mallodi. Mallodi read the letter, in which was 
written the order for twenty-four dogs. Then he called to a dog “ Kalu ! Kalu ” ! and gave 
him food of black rice. He called out “ Bolin ! Bollu ” ! and fed another dog with white rice. 
He put chains on the dogs’ necks, and came to the small mango tree with the dogs. The Ballal 
sent a man again in a ghaHge to the heroes, that they should come in a gkaligi, as the dogs 
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were brought. The heroes put shoes on their feet and took umbrellas, and arrived. Then the 
Ballfi-l said to them : — K6ti, Ohannayya, let us go a-hunting now !** 

‘*In what country, in what forest and in whatprickly shrubs are we to hunt P*’ 

“ Let us go to a valley, where the long-homed deer feed, or let us go to a plain where the 
peacocks feed, or let us go into a black forest, or let us go to the mountains, where horses grow 
up, or leb us go to any forest you like. Let us throw stones into the forest, and send dogs into 
the grass, ” said the Ballal. 

Flying birds and running birds did not rise up. Squirrels running on trees, bats banging 
on leaves of trees, and coloured deer did not get up. Cranes and other birds crying, did not 
get up. 

“ How let us go and hunt in a forest where black musk-deer live, said Ohannayya. 

A large tiger, the longest in the country, got up. One Ddvanftgari BaUflJL killed the tiger. 
Channayya killed another, which was as old as the world. When they were going to a valley, 
where very large tigers live, a wild hog called Pafijina Oujjara, which was as old as the 
earth, got up quickly ; and as he was coming along, grinding his teeth, as it were with the 
sound of thunder in the month of Karti, he ran at K6ti Baidya. 

** If I run away, I shall lose my honor ; but if I stand here, I shall be killed, ” thought 
E6tl himself, and killed the hog. 

All men came to see the hog, which was smaller than an elephant, but greater than a horse. 

Then the younger brother Ohannayya came to his elder brother, and called to him, 
i* Brother, brother ! ** and asked him, “ Did you kill a hog that is smaller than an elephant and 
bigger than a horse ? ** 

** Brother, you see,” said he, “ we could both kill a thousand people of Panja together with 
this hog ! ** * 

Then, the brothers brought a pot of water and a shoot of the sanjimana plant, and made 
the hog alive again and dragged it to Pafija Bftlitimftr, where a thousand people of Panja on 
one side and the brothers alone on the other stood up to fight a battle. While they were 
fighting, Channayya speared the hog and killed it. A thousand people of Panja took hold of 
the two hind legs of the hog, and Ohannayya, seeing this, tied his girdle to the hog’s teeth and 
dragged. When they pulled only one foot, Ohannayya pulled seven feet, and took it to a rock 
called Mupjolu Padd and told the people to cut up the hog. He said that a share was to he 
given to the village, the head and a leg to the hero who killed the hog, some curry to the 
neighbours, and poisou to the thousand people of Panja. 

“Let us make the hog alive and draw it away to Rayanad Forest,” said 

“We gave life to the hog, took him away, and now let us go to £lkkanftdka,’’ said the 
brothers. 

“What is to be done for the sin of killing a hog ? ” asked the younger brother. 

“ Channayya, one only need rub on oil ; oil from oil-seeds ; oil from a hand-mill ; warm oil 
for the nails of the fingers ; Mlenne oil for the ears ; gU for the head : ten or eighteen kinds of 
oil should be rubbed on.” 

A servant put oil on his left side and rubbed it on the right side. He put oil on the right 
side and rubbed it on the left side. But while the brothers sat having the oil rubbed on, a 
contemptuous letter from Panja came to Edambfir : — Send back the whole of the wild pig, 
and with it some curry. When you send it, you should send our share. When you send it, 
you should give the hero who killed the hog the head and one leg. When you give it, you 
should transmit the honor. When you transmit the honor, you should send the instrument 
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with wliich the hog was killed. When you send it, you should send tho heroes, too, who killed 
the hog, tied hack to back. When yon send them, let the army stand up to fight. When they 
stand up, let the Ballil} leave ofi! male customs and let him dress as a female ; let him put two 
cocoauut shells for his breasts; let him put on a small jacket ; let him tic his hair into a knot; 
let him put collyrinm on his eyes ; let him put a sir& round his middle ; lot him be crossed with 
dowers. If he sees his feet holding a small knife, then his country is that of a female.” 

Thus was the letter written, and when the BallaJ saw it, he wept bitterly. 

There was a poor Brahmai^ at the garden called Amasavanda. The BallUl went there 
and called out, “ Bdambilr Sankara.” 

“ Why did you send a man to me, 0 Pergadd ! ” asked the Brihmana. 

Tell me what your pay is for going to fikkanSdka, ” said the Ball.*il. 

Pergadfi wrote a letter and gave it to the Br/lhmaiaa. 

’* Ohannayya is very cruel ; Ohannayya is hard-hearted ; therefore, 0 Br3,hmana, eo 
carefully,” said the BalMl. 

The BrSihma^a went, passed the compound, and stood at the opening between two posts 
Ho called out, “ K6ti ! 0 new hero ! Ohaunayya ! 0 new hero ! ” and Ohannayya came out 
running to beat him, and gnashing his teeth. 

“Let us ask him whence he comes and where he is going,” said K6ti. 

They asked him, and he replied : — “ 1 am a man from Bdambur, and have brought this 
letter,” said the Bruhmai^. 

“ There are many who remain at fidambfir for the sake of their meals ; but let us see 
the contents of the letter,” said K6ti, 

When th^ knew tho contents of the letter, it was no time for the ifildambiir Ballal to sit 
quiet, for then the seven kinds of battle appeared near. “ We shall bathe to take away the oil 
off us, and drink rice water,” said they. The water was warmed for seven nights with fire. 

“ 0 BrShmana, take rice for food, and return to Bdambdr,” said they, and gave him the 
letter for Edambfir. 

The younger and elder brother bathed, and when they had dried their hair with a cloth 
violently, the drops of water from their heads like bees fell at Kemira’s feet. They put on 
marks of sandal paste, and then they prepared to write a letter to their brother-in-law. It was 
one BlkotS Baigar Kujumba Kajer at a dellu (dry land) in UppuchekSr BUI, to whom they 
sent a letter to come within a ghaUge. Then they went home to their meal. They opened the 
lids of strong boxes. They made a pure gold key for the jewel box, a common gold key for 
the pure gold box, a silver key for the gold box, a wooden key for the silver box, and a key of 
copper for the wooden box. They opendd the box and took a black silken cloth from Eiavfir, 
and took out all their clothes, and dressed themselves. Ohannayya .took a signet ring from a 
carved box, and put it on. They put jewels in their ears, and while they were putting a thick 
cloth on their shoulders, their brother-in-law arrived. 

“Do you remain here cultivating the land thrice in a year. If we return back, we shall 
take back our house and property. If not, every thing belongs to you,” said they to him, and 
went to the of Edambfir. They went to the Edambfir Udu and sainted the Balljll. 

Ohannayya asked the BalMl : — “ Why did you write that letter P ” 

“ Seven kinds of battles are near, Ohannayya ! ” said the Ballil. “lam a son of the 
Billavar ototo ; how can I fight ? ’* said Ohannayya. “ There is a sword in your stone-box. 
If I can. wield it, I will fight the battle. Give me an iron chain from your swinging cot, to see 
if I can out it with my dagger. 
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C&n iron out iron in two, Channayya ? ” asked the Sallal. 

“ If iron cannot cut iron, how can it be possible for a man to kill another, and how can a 
battle be fought ? ” said Ohannayya. 

“ When «fh?D I see your face again, and when will yon see my face again, brother ? ” asked 
Ohannayya. 

Ohannayya Baidya went to battle at Paflja. Ebji Baidya went to battle at 
Hekilftayya* Ohannayya killed thousand people of Panja and had a gold post carried from 
Pania to fidambdr. He did not leave even a single man to answer a call, and he did not leave 
even the sprouts of plants, but destroyed every thing. He dug up the steps with a pickaxe 
and burnt the house with fire. He made the house red and then black, and then said that he 
would go to his elder brother. When he went to his brother K6ti, he had gathered the seven 
battles into one, had defeated all in six battles, and was fighting the seventh. He made a sign 
with his cloth so as to turn his younger brother back, as there was an arrow shot by Banda 

“ TTna the arrow struck your eyes or legs ? ” asked Ohannayya. 

Immediately an arrow came and struck Ohannayya’s leg. 

“ If he was a good dog, he would have bitten in front, but as he is a dog of Panja, he has 
bitten from behind. Therefore, I cannot see the arrow and take it out,” said Ohannayya, and 
shook his leg with force. 

Then the arrow struck Sanda Gid^i. Ohannayya was carried to fidambiir. 

K6ti Baidya fought the battles and defeated all his enemies. He came to a white 
saroU tree and sat down under it. Then he was not himself. The black bird, halthga, sat on 
his hat. In the meantime one Kaldri of Paflja, who had fled from the battle, came to Kdti 
and seized his dagger, and when K6ti Baidya opened his eyes and saw him. 

“ This is not my dagger, bat belongs to Brdhmana of Hemmulaje. It is not necessary to 
steal it from my hands. I will give yon it myself,” said K8ti. 

When the R«.na| of fidambfir heard that one Ealu ITaika had gone away with K6ti’s 
da<r«rer, the Ballal sent his nephew Dftvanajiri Baliaj to Koii. When Dlvanajiri Balldl arrived, 
Kalu Naika was going away with the dagger, but he caught Ealu Naika and tied him to a 
horse’s feet and the horse run away. Then Kalu’s face and nose were broken, and 

he died. 

DSvanajiri went back to K&ti Baidya. K6M Baidya then said to the BallSJ, ‘'Brahma has 
ordered me to go to him. I leave this life, and therefore I give you a grant on copper.” 

K&ti Baidya wrote a document that fidambfir is for the elder brother, and Panja for the 
younger brother, and gave it to DSvanajiri. 

» 1 leave my body and go to Kailasa ; therefore get holy tulasi, and pour water into my 
mouth. Under a white saroU tree at Hasalajya Bftil in Beltangftdi Kdtl left his body 
and went to Kailftsa. And when he died and entered Vaiku^tha, Brahma ordered him not to 
touch the wall of the temple aud not to descend into the yard. 

“ As yon are the god who knows the particulars of all Storams, why did you make me 

die ?** asked K6ti. 

There is only one death and one burial ground both for yon and your brother ; therefore, 
bring yonr younger brother, too,^’ said Brahma. 

When K&ti came to Ohannayya, as a spirit, his leg was being washed, Koti called ont^ 
“ O, my younger brother !’* and then the younger brother Ohannayya strucls himself on 
the head, and died, and went to his brother. Then they went together to Brahma. Then 
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JBralima ordered them to tonch the wall and to come into the yard, and to walk three times 
round the temple, and then they entered the temple of Brahma. Enel was collected in a burial 
ground, for which a mango tree on the other side of the river and a jack tree on another side of 
the river were cut down. Sixty bundles of sandal were brought. Then the dead bodies were 
burnt. In this manner the Ballal caused their dead bodies to be burned perfectly, 

{To he continued^ 


EOLKTALES IN HINDUSTAN. 

BY W. CEOOKE, C. S. 
iVb. 11. — Tlie Tale of PaiicJiphnld 

There was once a Bdjd., who had seven sons. One day he was asleep on the upper storey 
of his palace, and he dreamed a dream. He thought he was in a lordly garden. The walJs 
were of gold, and in the centre was a bower made of gold and silver. The doors were as the 
doors of Vaikuntha, and in the garden were all the fruits and flowers which are found in the 
garden of Raja Indra. In fact it was the garden of RajS, Indra, which the Raja saw in his 
dream. In the morning, when the Eajli awoke, he called all the noted craftsmen and gardesers 
of his kingdom, and ordered them to prepare a garden, such as he had seen in his dream, in a 
single day. Such was the wealth and magnificence of the Raja that the garden was made, as 
he desired. 

One night it so happened thatLftl Perl (the Red Fairy), Pnkhrdj Pari (the Topaz Fairy), 
and Sabz Pari (the Green Fairy) came down on their flying couch to observe the world of men ; 
and when they saw the garden of the RSjS. they believed that it was the garden of Rdja Indra. 
So they dismounted and walked about the garden and were surprised at its beauty. They 
expected to find RS jd Indra and their sister fairies there ; but when they searched for them in 
vain they knew that it was an earthly garden and not that of their lord. So they flew back to 
Raja Indra and told him that a king on earth had made a garden surpassing his. Then Baja 
In&a was wroth exceedingly, and calling bis two demons, Siydh Deo (the Black Demon) and 
Safdd Deo (the White Demon), he ordered them to fly down and see which Rdja bad brought him 
to dishonour. When Bdjft Indra heard the tale of the garden he was overcome with anger, and 
ordered his four demons Ddl Deo, SiydJi Deo, Sabz Deo, and Safi&d Deo to destroy the garden by 
devouring'the flowers and fruit trees. That night the demons came and ate several trees in the 
garden. Next morning, when the gardener saw the havoc they had made, he reported to the 
Raja, and the Raja himself inspected the place. He was very wroth, and calling his Darbar, he 
proclaimed that he would give half his kingdom and wealth to the man who would detect the 
ruffians that had injured his garden. On this his seven sons came forward and asked that they 
might first of all be allowed to undertake the duty, and to this the Raja agreed. 

Accordingly on the first night the eldest prince kept watch, but he fell asleep, and the 
demons came and ravaged the garden as before. So in turn all the other princes, except the 
youngest, tried and failed. 

Then came the turn of the youngest prince, and he was so determined not to go to sleep that 
he cut his little finger and put salt into the wound. Then he climbed a tree and never slept. 
At midnight the demon, whose turn it was to ravage the garden at that time, came, and it was 
Saf6d Deo. He appeared like a thunder cloud, and when he came' into the garden he took the 
shape of a horse and began to destroy the trees, but before he could do any harm the prince 
jumped on his back and began to beat him so that the demon fell down and begged for mercy. 

^ Told by WalLSIEul^iamad Hasgair, and recorded 1^ Sayyid Naw&b ’Ali, teaoher of the Muhasnaadganj School, 
Bahrachi District. 
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Then lie told the pricce who lie was and vvLy he had come to injure the garden. He said to 
the prince: — 

“Pluck a hair out of my tail, and, whenever yon want me, yon have only to burn the hair 
and I will attend to do your bidding. I am one of four demons, one black, one red, one white, 
and one green. They are called Siyah Deo, Lai Deo, SafM Deo, and Sabzs Deo. If you can 
bring them under subjection, as you have me, you will attain your object.” 

In the same way the prince, during the course of the nighfc, subdued the other three demons. 
In the morning, he went back to the palace, and as he had been awake all night, he lay down and 
fell asleep. In the morning, when the B»rij^ went to his garden and found it safe from injury, 
be was delighted and searched for the youngest prince. When he found him, he held the royal 
umbrella over his head, and treated him with the utmost respect and brought him home. He 
was about to put him ou the throne in his stead ; but his six brothers began to repeat the saying 
— There is no such friend as a brother and no such enemy as a brother {bhdi aisd na 
bhdi aisd muddai)^ and they determined not to stay at home and allow their youngest 
brother to rule over them. So they left the kingdom and went to the land of China, where 
the Princess PahchphUld. dwelt. 

When his brothers left the Court, this youngest prince made enquiries about them, and, 
learning that they had gone to the land of China, he got a miserable, broken-down horse and 
saddle of rags, and putting some gold coins inside it, took the road to China, whither his brothers 
had gone. He passed through many forests and deserts, and at last reached the city of PaBoh- 
phhl4 Raui. He went to the inn, where he found his brethren, and when they saw him, they 
were angry. 

“ la it not enough that you have taken the kingdom from us, that you must pursue us here 

also 

Bub he offered to serve them, and they allowed him to join their company. When any 
oue used to ask them who the youth was, they answered that he was their slave. 

One day Bd.ni Paftohphlzia made proclamation that whoever could jump his horse 
on the topmost roof of her palace should win her hand. But he must strike her 
with a ball and do this five times. Now the Rani was of surpassing beauty, and princes 
from the whole world were collected to contend for her. Huny attempted the task but they 
all failed. 

The young prince, who bad boen loft behind at the inn, at last bribed the old woman with 
whom they lived to keep his secret, and he went to a tank and bathed and put on clean clothes ; 
then he burnt a black hair and lo ! a heavenly steed, black as the night, stood before him, and 
with him came a suit of black armour such as human eye never saw. He rode up among the 
princes, and when he spurred his steed it took him with one bound on the topmost roof of th 
palace. He struck the Rini with the ball, and then jumped down and rode away so quickly 
that no one was able to recognise him. The Rani got only one glimpse of him, but at this, she 
fell in love. When he got back to the tank, he put off liis armour, and sent away the horse, 
and putting on his rags went back to the inn and no one knew him. 

Next day he burnt a white hair and a white horse and armour came at his bidding. He 
road up and leaped as before to the topmost roof of the palace, and no one knew who he -was. 
So did he in all five times, and on the last day the Raul was determined to recognise him ; so, 
he threw the ball at her, she marked him on the wrist with a heated pice. That day he wafe 
buying food at a Baniya’s shop in the bdzdr when one of the Rani’s sepoys saw the mark on his 
wrist and carried him off to the palace. 

The Rani wished to marry him at once ; but he objected, and said that he was only a slave. 
He was, however, obliged to marry her, but he pretended to be a madman. Her father the 
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Raja tried to dissuade her from marrying a madman ; but her love was fixed on him alone, and 
she would not heed their words. 

One day the old Raja, her father, was seized with a sore disease, and the physicians said 
that nothing would save him except the flesh of the slmurgh. His other sons went in 
search of it, hut they all failed. Then Fanchphula Rani exhorted her husband to undertake the 
quest. But he said : — 

What can a madman like me do 

At last, when she forced him, he asked for a horse and, as all of them wished that the 
madman who had married the Rant should die, they gave him the most vicious horse in the 
royal stables. But he overmastered it and rode ontside the city. There he halted and burnt 
a black hair, and the Black Demon in the form of a black horse of heavenly beauty appeared. 
On this he rode over mountain and forest to the land where the simurgk abounds, and caught 
many of them and rode hack. On the way he felt thirsty and looking round, saw a house in the 
midst of the forest, in which water and all kinds of food were prepared. He went in and 
roasting a dmurgh ate and lay down. His brethren came there, and be knew them, but they 
did not recognise him. They asked him for one simurgh, and he gave it to them on 
condition thct they wpnld allow him to brand each of them on the back. This he did 
and let them go. He came home and told his wife and the Raja that he had failed to find the 
simwrghrn Meanwhile his brethren arrived with the bird and the Raja was fed on the fiesh and 
recovered. The Raja was pleased with them, and gave them half his kingdom. 

After some time an enemy of the Riija attacked his dominions, and the brothers of his wife 
went out to fight, but they were defeated. The Ran! Panchphula was looking on from the 
roof of the palace, and when she saw the army of her father defeated, she called her husband to 
their aid. At first he said : — 

Wh^iit can a madman like me do P’* 

But at last he burnt a hair and a heavenly steed and armour appeared. He rode to the 
fight and mowed down the foe, as a husbandman mows down the standing corn. The Raja 
knew not whether it was an angel or a demon that fought on his side. When the enemy was 
routed, the brothers of the Rani claimed the honour of the victory ; but the Rajfi knew well 
that this was hut idle boasting. So he had search made for the hero of the battle. Finally, 
Bant Fanchphfila told her father that it was her mad husband who had saved him in the 
hour of need. When the prince was called before the da^rbar^ he asked the Raja to see if his 
brethren were branded or not. When they had to shew the marks, the prince told how he had 
captured the stmurgh, and the brethren were overcome with shame and were driven out of 
the kingdom. 

Then the prince went home in splendonr and found his father blind from lamenting the 
loss of his son. When he saw him, his sight was restored to him, and the prinpe and PaSch« 
phfila Bani lived for many years in the utmost happiness. 

Notes. 

This tale, as nsnal, is made np of a collection of tolerably familiar incidents. We have the 
cycle of the youngest best (Grimm, household Tales^ Vol. I. p. 364 : and other references collect- 
ed by Jacobs, Sejpor/, Folklore Congress ^ p. 98). Next comes the swayamvara where the prin- 
cess allots tasks to her suitors, It then branches off into the search for the Simurgh, the Rukh 
of the Arcdiian NightSf about whose size the narrator has only the very vaguest notion. The 
hair-buming charm is found in the Arabian Nights. The Ifrttah says “ When as thou 
wouldest see me, burn a couple of these hairs and I will be with thee forthright, even though I 
be beyond Caucasus Mountain.’* (Lady Barton’s edition, Vol. I. p. 163.)® 


% [For the powers Wi de^awale Stories, 4il^. — En.] 
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MISCBIiLANEA. 


SOURCE OP SANSKRIT WORDS m BURMESE. 

The foUowmg extracts frona Dr. riilirer’s An^ 
nual Frogress Beport of tlie Archaeological 
Surrey Circle, North- West ernProvitices and Oudh, 
for the year ending 30th June 1894, wDl interest 
those readers who have followed the controversy 
between Messrs. Taw Sein-Ko and Houghton on 
Sanskrit words in Burma, Yols .XXII. and XXIH. 
of this JourndL 

Dr. Fuhrer and Mr. Oertel were deputed to 
Burma in 1893-94 to make an Archaeological Tour, 
which has resulted in a most valuable Report, and, 
as the Mejport is a good one on its own a.6eount, 
it is to be regretted that the indebtedness of the 
authors to the writer of this note is nowhene 
acknowledged, and that no mention is made in it 
of the great debt dneby them to Mr. Taw Sein-Ko* 

ifixtractB. 

Page 15, — **The most important discoveries 
as yet made at Pag^n are two long Safiskirit 
inscriptions on two red sandstone slabs, now 
lying in the court-yard of the ancieut Kuzeit 
[Kuzek] Pagoda. The oldest one is dated in 
Guptasamvat 163, or A, D. 481, recording the 
•erection of a temple of Sugata by Budrasena, the 
ruler of Arimaddanapura. The second record is 
written in characters of the North-Xndian alphabet 
and dated in Sakasamvat 532, or A. D. 610. Its 
object is to record the presentation of a statue of 
SS^kyamuni by two SSikya mendicants, named 
Bodhivarman and Dharmaddsa, natives of Has- 
tinapura on the JSravati (^the modem Tagaung in 
Upper Burma), to the Asokarama at Arimaddaua<- 
pura, during the reign of king Adityas6na. TTn- 
doubted proof is here afforded that northern 
Buddhism reached Upper Burma from the 
Ganges, when India was mainly Buddhistic.’* 

Page 19d, '^‘The diseovery amongst the 
ruins of Tagaung of terraeotta tablets, bearing 
Sahskpit legends in Gupta characters and of 
a large stone slab with a Sanskrit record in 
the Gupta Alphabet of Samvat 108, or A D. 


41Q, affords a welcome corrohoratiou to the 
statement of the native historians that, long 
before Anerafa’s conquest of J)at6u iu the 
eleventh century A. D., successive waves of 
emigration from Gangetic India had passed 
through Manipdr to the upper valley of the Irra- 
waddy, and that these emigrants brought with 
them letters, religion, and other elements of 
civilization. The inscription is one of MahdrdjS- 
dhirS^ja JayapS.la of HastinS>pnra in BrahmadSsa 
on the Ilravati, and the objeet of it is to record 
in [Gupta] Samvat 108 the grant of an allotment 
of land and a sum of money to the drayasangliag 
or the community of the faithful, at the great 
nhdra, or Buddhist convent, of MahS.kdsyapa, 
for the purpose of feeding hhihslms^ or mendi- 
cants, and maintaining lamps at the sMpa in the 
neighbourhood. The chief interest attaching to 
this inscription consists in its mentioning five lineal 
descendants of the Lunar Dynasty (Chandravaihsa} 
of new Hastinapura, viz., G6p3.1a, Chandrap&la, 
Devap§>la, BhimapAla, and Jayapila, and its 
mentioning that Gop&la left his original home, 
HastinSipura on the Ganges, and, after various 
successful wars with the Mlechchhas, founded 
new HastinApura on the Irrawaddy. The vast 
mins of Buddhistic HastiuApura are now buried 
in dliense jungle, and would, no doubt, on excava- 
tiou| reveal the remains of buildings raised by 
Imdian auehitects and embellished by Indian 
sculptors. Undoubtedly valuable inscriptions 
would he unearthed, which miglit throw new 
light upon many dark points in the earliest 
history of India and Burma, and upon a 
civilization that appeared when New Pagan was 
founded, but then steadily declined. There are a 
few solid circular brick pagodas to the south, east, 
and west of aneient Tagaung, viz., the Shwezigdn, 
ShwAzati, and Paungd6kya, which are held in 
great reverence, and which no doubt are very 
ancient. They were repaired during the reign 
of Alaungp'ayA as recorded on three marble 
slabs.^^ 

E. 0. Temple. 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


The KXTHAK09A. oB TaEASTTKV or Stoeies, translated 
from ’Sanskrit Mannsoripts by 0 . H. Tawnet, M.A., 
with Appendix containing Notes by Professor Ebvst 
Lbumann. [Oriental Translation Fund, New Series, 
Yol. II.] 

Teeee area good many Modern CSoIlections of 
Jain Tales. One of the few anonymous ones among 
them is the above Kath&kdsa. It is unnecessary 
to state that the translator has done his task well. 


Any one, who has looked into the two stately 
volumes of the same scholar’s famous Translatiorh 
of the Katlidsaritsdgara, will know what he is to 
expect in the present volume. The references to 
other Folklore texts are, however, not quite as 
numerous as in the former work, owing to the 
heavy duties which his present office has laid on 
Mr. Tawney, while he carried through Press this 
new translation. His Preface, this time, gives a 
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short account of Jainism, in order to render the 
tales perfectly intelligible to those who are not 
acquainted with the tenets of that rehgion. The 
Notes by the writer add some more details of that 
kind, and trace a good many stories in the older 
Jain literature. The volume terminates by two 
fndexes (an ‘Index of Names' and a ‘Genera^ 
Index ’) by Mr. F. F. Arbuthnot. 

The Oomposition of Mr Tawney’‘s Katlidh%a is 
a usual one. The Jain Kathiik^as or Knthdpra^ 
bandhas are either written in Sanskrit sl6kas 
throughout, or they consist of prose interspersed 
with some verses which generally are gdthds in 
Jain Prakrit or Sanskrit §Ukas. The present 
collection is of the latter type, and Mr. Tawney 
has very nicely distinguished the metrical parts 
from the rest by using different type. 

As to the IS'umber of Tales there is some inoon- 
gruity between the translator’s own list (preceding 
his preface) and the list drawn from the Sanskrit 
College MS. (appended on pages 231 and 232) 
The latter has twenty-seven stones only, whiie^ 
Mr. Tawney’s numbering goes up to forty -one. 
The* difference results chiehy from Mr. Ta^vney's 
counting separately not only the independent 
stories, but also those which form parts of others 
As the arrangement is somewhat confused by this 
method, I shall not adopt it in presenting below 
my own verified list drawn from extracts from 
MS. L. 94. Pbr easy I’eference, however, I add 
in square brackets those figures of Mr. Tawney 
which differ from mine. 

List of Talea contained in the Kath&kdsa. 

1 and 2’. — Two stories illustrating worship 

(p^yd). 

3, 4, 5 [40], 6 [6-7], 7 [8]. — Tales warning 
against the four passions {kashdyas), thpe first 
passion (kSpa, ‘ wrath’) being treated in two tales 
(3 and 4)^ the others in one each. Of the fifth 
story [40] which refers to * pi*ide,' only the begin- 
ning is given 'in the text, but the w-hole is supplied 
by some MSS. in an Appendix. ‘ Cheating ’ which 
is illustrated by the sixth story [5-7] is also 
regarded as a passion; while love and hate are 
not among the hashdyas. 

S [9]. — A tale concerning a wcn-d spoken in 
season. 

9 [10]. — A tale illustrating woman’s virtue. 

10-12 [11-14]. — Stories about asceticism. 
Also bhdvandf illustrated in 12 [14], is asceticism 
(not meditation). 

13-16 [15-18]. — Tales illustrating four kinds of 
worship mentioned in the PUjdjayamdlds of the 
Digambaras. This shews that the text, though it 
is on the whole of a Sv^tfi.mbara character, bears 


also some Digambara features. The second Ap. 
pendix [41] even takes in a Brahman ie tale (about 
Nala and Damayanti), which is not found in any 
other Jain collection. So the book is pervaded 
by Svet/imbara eclecticism. 

17 [19-21] and 18 [22]. — Two stories having 
reference to liberality^ 

19 [23 and 24] — A tale reminding of the 
respect du»e to the Jinas and to tljc Congregation. 

20’ [26-27]. — A second story illustrating 
woman’s virtue. 

21 [28] and 25 [36J — Two tales concerning the‘ 
first great vow proclakwcd by all Indian religions, 
viz,i compassion with living creatures. 

22 [29-31]. — A stoi-y on the Namaskfira for- 
mula arahantdnam, etc.) 

23 [32 and 33]. — A story on passion in genera 
{kashuya), 

24 [34 and 35]. — A third tale relating to- 
liberality. 

26 [37 and 38]. — A talc- on an offence against 
a teacher. 

27 [39]. — A fourth story about liberality. 

First Appendix : 5 [40], — See above. 

Second’ Appendix : 28 [4l!] — The story of Nala 
and Damayanti. Its composition differs in several 
ways from the rest of the book, as the reader will 
learn from the end of p. 242. 

About half the tales are derivable from 
older sources and invite comparison with 
other recensions* 

The references given in the Notes may he 
augmented by one concerning the seventh story 
[8] which is drawn from the commentai-ies on 
Uttarddhyuyuna YIlI. We find there the name 
Kapila instead of YasudOva. This is one of the 
many instances that shew that|amany of thensmos^ 
are the compiler’s invention. Indeed, ever since 
Devfindra and H^machandra it has been customary 
to invent names at large, while repeating the old 
stories For general research it is, therefore, not 
advisable to fashion, as Mr. Tawney has done, the 
titles of the tales after the chief names contained 
therein, unless these are proved to be faithfully 
adopted from the original sources. Of course, 
Mr. Tawney is fully excused as a pioneer ; but 
future translators and editors of tale-collections 
will perhaps accept the advice not to overrate the 
names. It is true that they will have to preserve 
in Titles the traditional names, but they should 
chai'acterise those tales which have no tradi- 
tional names so as to point out them general 
tendency only. 


Ernst Leumann. 
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SOME EARLY SOVEREIGNS OP TRAVANOORB. 

BY P. SUNDAEAM PILLAI, M. A. 

(Continued from p. 259.) 

V. 

O N tlie soTitherii wall of tlie same temple, and not far from the inscription No. III. contain- 
ing the royal grant of TJnnandittai and other lands, is found a small document, in four 
short lines, recording another royal grant on the 8th of Chihgam 342 M. E. It purports also 
to be issued under sign manual, though it does not mention the name of the sovereign, which, 
however, we would be justified in assuming to be the same as in the two preceding records, 
until contradicted by other evidence. It may be thus rendered into English : — 

No. — £: Old Tam^ . pxiravari Inscription of (?) Vira-Eavivarman, No. 2. 

43. San-Tamil Current. 

“ Hail ! Prosperity ! In the year 342 after the appearance of Kollam, with the snn 7 days 
old in Leo (i. e., the 8th of Chingam), was passed the following deed in cadjan : — The land 
granted under command to feed two wayworn Brahmana passengers, measures iu * * * 
Nilahan dan-par ru, and is irrigated by the river E16ttaru and the Kaiohchirai channel* Narayanan 
Knnrapp&lan, signature. Krdi Kunrapp61an, signature. And sign manual.” 

The brevity of this document would lead us to suppose that it was a ^sort of note, 
ssued under royal signature, and transmitted hy two of the private secretaries in the palace 
to the ministers of state, with a view to having the usual more formal proclamation prepared 
and submitted. Anyhow, it may be taken to prove that Sri-Vira-Ravivarman continued 
to rule Ve^ad till at least the 8th day of Chingam 342 M. E., or about the end of August 
1166 . 

VI. 

Vira-Eavivarman, however, could not have occupied the throne of V6ndd long after 
that date ; for we have evidence to shew that, on the 10th Mina 348 M. E., it was occu* 
pied by another sovereign, Srl-Vlra-Udaiyainftrtan^avarman. This evidence is obtained 
from an inscription in Vatteluttu at Tiruvat;tftr,as it is now called, about five miles to the east of 
Kulitturai, which is itself half way between Trivandram and Oluganaohdri. In this inscrip- 
tion the place is named Tiruvrittslru, and the old Vaishnava Tamil hymns, TiruvctymoU^ agree 
with our record in that spelling,52 the Sanskrit StJiala-Purdna, in manuscript, with which 

this place is honoured, prefers obviously to follow its modern corrupt designation, and calls it 
Chakratirtha, by way of translation. There could of course be not the least objection to the 
Sthalct-Purdna using the modern name ; but then it must surrender its insolent pretensions to 
antiquity. The work claims to be an integral portion of the Padmapurdna, and purports 
to report verbatim, in a series of ungrammatical iloJias, a discourse of Siva, on Mount 
Kaihissb, extolling to his spouse the unequalled sanctity of Tiruvattar, based mainly on the 
ground of certain dubious tactics practised by the local deity on two supra-mundane 
monsters.®® On things earthly, and still more on local matters of any historical import, the 
legend preserves absolute silence. Its writer, however, must have been evidently struck by the 
similarity of the temples and idols at Tiruvattar and Trivandram, as well as the identity 
of the dates of their principal feasts, since now and again he makes Biva compliment the 
former by calling it Adyanandapura, or the original Trivandram, It is on the southern 

02 VAMrrdn^di vamngi m(LMla~ppitapp-ciZ^P!P^1k 5 similarly in all tha 11 stanzas of the9tli patiu in the 
paitdmpatiu of NammfilySr. 

83 These monsters are called ffisan and Khan is killed and K^si his sister, come in the form of a stream 
te avenge the slaughter. The whole looks like an old Dravi^ian river myth, modified and adapted to suit the 
character of the local deity. 
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wall of the main sanctaary at Tiruvattar that the documen6 I am now about to translate is to 
be found* 

TSfo. — — Vattejuttu — Tiruvattiftr Insoription of Vira-XJdaiyamartftigLclavarman.. 

10. Old Malay^am. 

“ Hail ! Prosperity ! In the Kollam year 348, with Jupiter in Cancer, and the sun * * 
days old in Pisces (%• e., in the Malabar month Mina), Thursday, Anusham star, Sri-Vira- 
tJdaiyam&rtatta^^varma-Tiruva^ graciously reigning at Kolidaikkuru in Venid, brought to 
Kilaohoh&ri palace, in Kodainallur, in the form of neliy 3 saldgai and 30 alagachchu, due on 
( or to be advanced on the security of ) the lands belonging to Adichchan Udaiyannan and 
brothers, viz*, Cheriyakarai Kuttiya Perai measuring * ^ ^ Mjittarai measuring ^ % 

making in both * * *, in order that the fixed and regular allowances of Pallikonda^s 
Perumril at Tiruvafcfc3.ru, amounting to rice * * * [might be continued without failure] ; 
the income per harvest being * * * 

This is one of the Vatfceluttu inscriptions I have, of which I cannot satisfy myself that 
I have found the full import. The only finite verb I can find in it is konduvannu, meaning 
“brought,” occurring nearly at the very end of the document ; but owing to the omissions 
and difidculties in the previous parts of the sentence, I cannot be sure that its nominative is 
Udaiyamilrtandavarman. The obsolete word n;4H, already met with in inscription No, II., may 
be taken here also to mean ‘ capital,’ or a sum of money. Both from the context and from the 
numerals following the terms, saldgai and alagaohehu must refer to the currency then in 
use. 'Saldgai usually means a metallic rod of silver or gold. According to the TamiJ 
Nighaniu, it might mean also a superior kind of gem. All the three ideas, however, are closely 
related to one another and to money. It is quite possible that bars of silver or gold passed in 
those days as currency, with or without the Government stamp. Achchu of coursei as in 
insoription No, II, cannot but mean coin, the addition of alagu (fair) being but expletive, as 
in alagiya attip^Srolai meaning the “fair title-deed,” Bub I see no means of determining the value 
of saldgai and ackohu either in themselves or in relation to one another. All that we c£i.n safely 
conjecture, is that a considerable sum of money was taken to the KilachchSri palace. Why it 
was taken to that place, when it was evidently meant to be utilized for the temple at Tiruvattar, 
is an embarrassing question, to which I can find no answer. It is equally difiicult to understand 
how so large an amount came to be due from the lands ovmed by Adichchan Udaiyannan and his 
brothers. Since the last indistinct words of the document seem to indicate the quantity of 
paddy due every harvest, it is quite possible that the amount, instead of being taken from them, 
was only advanced to Udaiyannan and his brothers on the security of their lands, and on the 
understanding that a stated quantity of paddy would be delivered every harvest in return 
therefor. Hence the alternative construction given in the translation above. On the whole, 
therefore, this document must be noted as one yefe demanding attention and study. 

Nevertheless, for the main purpose in this connexion, it is as good a record as any 
yet noted ; for it affords indubitable evidence of the reign of Sri-Vlra-Udaiyamarttoda- 
varman in Mina 848 M. S., or approximately speaking in March 1173. It being 
but six years since Eavivarman instituted the second grant at Puravari, there can he no 
legitimate doubt as to Udaiyamartandavarman being his immediate successor. The document 
gives further the valuable information that KdlicLaikkilrn was the capital of Vd^ftd — at 
any rate, at the date of this record. As far as I can make out, this capital of Vira-Udaiya- 
martanda is identical with the now insignificant village of £u]likdd, near Padmanabhapuram, 
Kodatnallfir being a well-known place thereabouts. If my identification is correct, the 
way in which the old name has been corrupted by usage, might throw light upon the 
original name of the modern Calicut or !E161ik6$. It would appear more reasonable to 


Mftrtfitta is an obvious error for M3.rt2nda, 

The Porum^l in a reclining posture as in Trivandram, Srirangam and Seringapatam. 
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derive Koliko^ from K61idai-KiJ2;u, — “ the suitable middle part’* of Malabar, — than to trace 
it to the popular and clever fiction that the territory was handed' over to the Zamorin, to bo 
measured out by the distance to which the crowing of the cook could be heard. However 
that be, if Koli^ai-Kiiru was ever “the suitable centre ” of YSn^d, as the name indicates, 
we have some means of determining the original extent of that ancient principality. Taking 
this village, or Padmanabhapuram, as the centre and Oape Comorin as a point in the 
circumference, YSnad, as it originally stood, could not have embraced any territory further 
north of Trivandram. But the etymology of geogi*aphical names is not always a reliable guide 
to history. 

VJI. 

But, whatever might have been the original extent of YSnad, in' the 4th Malabar cen- 
tury it did include Trivandram, its present capital. Bor in 365 M. E. we find Aditya B&ma 
making a present of a drum to the temple of Krishna in Trivandram. The gift is recorded 
in a Sauskrit sl6T^a inscribed in old Malay^m characters on the northern wall of the inner 
shrine of the G6&d.lA Kirishiia temple. With the exception of those at Mitnlnandapuram, this 
shrine appears to me to be the oldest in the Trivandram fort. In itself, it is a comparatively 
small building, standing in the middle of a rectangular outer temple, called the goidld or cowshed, 
and the whole is situated in rather inconvenient .contact with the north-western corner of the 
square^ formed by the corridors of the grand 'Sri-Bali-mandapa of Sri-Padmanabha, tbe 
presiding deity of the place. Tradition, for the nonce realistic, points to a worn-out granite 
tub, still remaining close to the wall bearing the inscription, as a memento of the good old days . 
when the poor folks of the village resorted to it to whet their knives and hatchets before 
proceeding to the jungles around to fell and fetch fnel. The explanation suits very well 
indeed the appearance of the time-honoured tub, and also what may be otherwise inferred as 
to the past of the locality. It would be but au easy and pleasant exorcise for historical 
imagination to picture, with the abundant evidences yet available, the real and original 
‘ cowshed ’ and the patches of padTdy lands and plantain topes by which it was then on all 
sides surrounded. But long before the date of this document, the primeval peace and solitude 
of the place must have been to a large extent broken. The Brahmana landlords of the north 
must have, centuries prior, planted a colony at Mitrdnandapuram, as an outpost in their advance 
to the south. The Gosahl itself was, at the period of the inscrip bion, a shrine worthy of a royal 
visit, and I feel inclined to think that the visit itself was induced by that Brabmana colony for 
some political purpose or other yet further north. At any rate, I fancy, it is to some learned 
member of that body we owe the sUha^ which to us commemorates tho reign of Aditya Rama 
in 365 M. E. The verse may be thus translated 

■So. gL ' ~ Gtoala Temple Insciiptioii of Aditya Eftma. 

“ Hail ! Prosperity ! In Dhanus (Sagittarius) and when life was at its height, Aditya 
B.d.ma, who is the bearer of the state umbrella of Koda Mrirtanda, the lord of Gdlamba, 
and who is further the soul of the earth, both prosperous and honoured, dedicated, after 
making due oblations, to the Lotus-eyed of the temple of the Cowshed, in (the town ot) 
Syanandtira, a good drum made of silver, as huge as tho Maudara mountain, and as lustrous as 
all the foam of the oceans gabhered together.” 

Such is the literal rendering of the leather cleverly composed Sanskrit distich. But, as 
Indian scholars know, cleverness in Indian versification means, to a large extent, skill in the use 

^ Tliis fanciful dorivation illustrates how traditions are invented in Southern India. It is but typical of what 
nruformly takes place with respect to most names of castes, villages, and customs. [Such intentions are not, how- 
ever, confined to S. India, but are exceedingly common in India, and are the rule in Burma. — Ed.] 

^ Many letters of archaic Malay^lam differ from, tho characters now in use, though the affinity between tho two 
3ot5 is easy to discover. 

^ The metre of this verse is Sragdharfi. 
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of tantalizing phraseology, Trith a view to suggest and yet to hide the thoughts to be expressed ; 
it therefore behoves ns to look into the lines a little closer. 

Though the word Dhanus (bow) is evidently intended to suggest that Aditya Rama was, 
not only the inheritor of the state umbrella of K6da Martanda, but also the carrier of his bow, 
or perhaps his standard bearing that device of the Ohgra sovereigns,®® yet, being in its locative 
case, it cannot but mean ‘the month of Dhanus/ u e., the month in which the sun is in the sign 
of Sagittarius. Similarly, the expression “when life was at its height’’ has its obvious 
astronomical interpretation. Jiva means Jupiter, and astrology assumes that that favourite 
planet reaches its ‘height,’ when it is in the sign of Cancer.®® The use of the word Qolamha 
again, or, as it is now more usually spelt, Kolamha, indicates that somewhere close by lies 
buried the year of the inscription in the Hdlamba orKoUam era^ the discovery of which, how- 
ever, in old verses like the one before us, is often as diflBcult as a feat of astrological divination 
itself. A reference to Dr. BurnelTs Soutluindian Talmgrajpliy^ pages 77 to 80, would shew 
the extent of the resources at the disposal of the Sanskrit vei*sifier to find convenient sepulchres 
for the date he might occasionally condescend to embalm in his measured lines. Butin the case 
before us there can be no doubt that the symbolism followed is what is called the Katapayftdi 
system of giving conventional numerical values to the letters of the alphabet ; and the word 
whose component letters are here to be so valued, can be none else than — the words 

immediately preceding the term KSlamha. No other term in the neighbourhood is capable of 
expressing a possible past date in that era. I scruple not, therefore, to conclude that the date of 
this document is Dhanus 365 K. D*, or about the end of December 1189, when, astrologically 
speaking, Jupiter was in the zenith of his power in that part of the heavens which is graced by 
the figure of the crab. 

But for the present inquiry, it is more to the point to know who was then in power 
here below in Travancore. “ The prosperous and honoured soul of the earth” at that period, we 
are told, was one Aditya Rama. But with all my appreciation for the poet’s feelings of 
loyalty, and commiseration for the common weakness to exaggerate the glory of the powers 
that are, I cannot but still complain that he did not somehow manage to put in ‘ Venad* instead 
of the whole earth. For as the lines now stand, it is not impossible for a sceptic to question 
whether Aditya Rama did really belong to that V8na(J dynasty whose history we are here 
engaged in tracing. I do not, however, for my part, feel that there can be much scope for any 
legitimate doubt on the point, particularly with the information placed at our disposal by the 
inscriptions Nos. IX. and X. in the sequel. But the poet makes amends for this defect 
“^by the mention of an important ancestor of Aditya Rama. Aditya Rama is said to have been 
“ the hearer of the umbrella of K6da Martanda, the lord of K61amba,” which cannot but mean 
that he inherited from the latter his umbrella, or crown as we would now say, since 
one described as the ‘ honoured soul of the earth’ could not have been the personal servant of 
another individual. 

Who then was this Koda Martanda, “ the tsa or god of Kolamba ?” Kdlamba is 
usually taken as the Sanskrit name for the Malabar era, otherwise called the XoUam 
year. It is sometimes assumed®^ to have been the ancient name of the seemingly modern 

In old classical times, the bow was the emblem of the CMras, as the fish was^ of the Pandyas, and the tiger 
of the Oho}as. 

This is certainly the interpretation according to current astrology, but it scarcely seems to me to be correct. 
Jupiter was in the sign of Cancer in 348 according to our inscription No. 6, and, his period of revolution being 
roughly taken as 12 years, it is impossible that he should be again in the same sign in 365. It is possible that 
astxology has changed, or that the expression ‘ at its height ’ has no special astrological meaning in this connection. 
On the other hand, since inscription No. 8A| (post, page 283) assigns Jupiter to Virgo in 368, he must have been 
somewhere about Cancer in 365. But inscriptions Nos. 9 and 10 again locate Jupiter in Cancer in 371 and 384, and 
all the subsequent notices agree with thorn. All the references to astronomical acts in these early records requir 
verification. I give them in these pages as I find them 

For instance, vide page 163, Part III., Travmcore Qovernmenf Ahnamc for 1694. 
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seaport of Quilon, about 40 miles to the north of Trivan dram. Whether the identification of 
K&lamba with Quilon in Travancore be correct or incorrect, it means in the couplet before us 
only the era, and not any particular place, unless, of course, a play upon the word is intended. 
I am inclined, therefore, to interpret ‘ god of K61amba * to mean • one who instituted or took 
part in the institution of the era of Kolamba,’ or the Kollam year, in which case there would be 
also an obvious justification for the mention of this ancestor in particular, famous as he must 
have been in those early days- The traditional account of the origin of the Kollam Bra, as 
given in Mr. Shungoonny Menon’s History, lends full support to this interpretation, which, in 
simple fairness, I must say, struck me as the one most natural, altogether independently of that 
account. “ In the Kali year 8926 (825 A. D.) when Udaiyam^rt^davarman was residing in 
Kollam®2 (Quilon), he convened a council of all the learned men of KSrala with the object of 
introducing a new era, and after making some astronomical researches and calculating the solar 
movements throughout the twelve signs of the Zodiac and counting scientifically the number of 
days occupied in this revolution in every month, it was resolved to adopt the new era from 
the first of Chiugam of that year, the 15th August 825, as Kollam year one, and to call 
it the solar year.’*®® Whatever might be thought of this explanation of the origin of the era, 
there can be no doubt that tradition reckons on UdaiyamS,rtaada7arman having taken part in its 
institution. The change from K6dai M^rt^nda of the inscription to ITdaiyamartanda of the 
tradition is easy and natural, the latter being a more frequent, as well as a more significant, 
adjunct of Miirt5nda, in the more favoured Sanskrit language, than the Malayalam word ‘ Koda.’ 

In justice to Mr. Shungoonny Menon, I must note also that I find in his pages a 
mention of Adityavarman as the sovereign of Travancore abouj the date of our record. In 
like manner,” writes this author, ** the present Poonjat Rajah, who was a close relation 
of the Pandyan dynasty, emigrated to Travancore, and the hill territories of Poonjar 
were assigned as the residence of his family during the reign of king Aditya Varma of 
Travancore in 364 M. E. (1189 A. We have only to expand Adityavarman into 

Aditya Ramavarman to make the name accord with our inscriptions. It would be extremely 
interesting indeed to prove, with the help of#Mr. Shungoonny Menon'a records,” could we hut 
get hold of them, that Aditya Ramavarman, just a year previous to the date of his dedication 
of the drum to the temple of GdaaM at Trivandram, was in a position to assign to a 
fugitive foreign royal family a territory so far in the north as Poonjar.®^^ However that be, 
we have, I believe, sufficient evidence to maintain, in the meantime, that Aditya Ramavarman 
ruled over VSn&d in the Malabar month of Dhanns 365 M. E„ and that his ancestor, K6da 
Mftrtfti^davarman, was the ruler of the same kingdom in the Kollam year one, i. e., about 
August 824. 

VIII. 

I will now discuss two small fragments, unworthy of attention, hut for the important 
quarter from which they come. Next to Trivandrara itself, the place now most closely associated 
with the ruling family is Ar^ifigal, about 22 miles to the north of Trivandrum, and situated 
on the northern bank of the Yamanapuram river, about four miles from its mouth in the 
Anjengo backwaters. The female members of the royal house are now known as the E4iiis 
of Aicringal and the village and the country thereabouts are still regarded as their private 
property. Each Travancore sovereign has at the present day to visit the place soon 
after his coronation to complete the ceremonies in connection therewith, and he 

02 According to this tradition then, the era has nothing to do with the foundation or ‘ re-foundation * of the 
town of Quilon, as stated in the Tf’amnco2'9 Qoo0r7ime7it Almanac, page 162, Part HI. Our inscriptions, 
however, allude to the 'appearance’ of Kollam, which 1 take to mean the 'institution’ of the era, and not the 
foundation of any town. No town is known to have been founded in Malabar of such magnitude as to give rise to 
an era. 

63 Shungoonny Menon’s History of Travancore, page 88 . Tbid. page 92. 

65 Poonjar, or Pftufiaru, is on the borders of the Madura district further to the north of Peermade. There is 
every likelihood of the old chieftain of this place having had some relation or other with Madura. His family deity 
to this day is the goddess Min&ksh! of Madura. 
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is expected further to renew the visit every year of his reign. It is difficult to 
believe that such attentions and honours are allowed to the spot, simply because of an 
accident of a palace having been constructed there, to accommodate two adopted Ranis, 
as stated by Mr. Shungoonny Menon. “During the 6th century M. B., and in the reign of king 
Aditya Varma, the Travancore royal family was under the necessity of adopting two females 
from the Kolathnad royal family, and a royal residence was constructed at Attingal, for the 
residence of the two Ranis, and they were installed as Attingal Mootha Thampuran and Elia 
Thampnran, i. e., Senior and Junior Rants of Attingal. The country around Attingal was 
assigned to them, and the revenue derived therefrom was placed at their disposal.’*®® Until we 
know for certain the nature of the authority on which this statement is based, we may scruple 
to accept the account, as a sufficient explanation of the anomalous relation of Arrifjgal to the 
royal household. Eveu assuming that a particular king of VSnad in the 5th century M.E. 
wenp so far out of his way as to look to K61atna.d for heirs to his own dominions, it is still, I 
am afraid, not very likely that the fair members so introduced into his own family would be 
located, in those troubled days, altogether away from South Travancore, the acknowledged 
seat of his own power. Antecedent probability is in favour of Amhgal having been at one time 
an independent principality, the first of those merged later on into Vfenad. The early aggres- 
sive vigour of the kingdom of V&nad, meeting with insuperable difficulties in the more exposed 
and troublesome eastern border, over which it had once extended itself, as proved by the inscrip, 
tions said to exist in Shermadevi and other villages of South Tinnevelly,®^ must have next 
turned itself to the north, where evidently it found freer scope for exercise. The first state 
then to be absorbed would naturally be Arringal, supposing it was then independent. And to 
account for the facts, we have next only to assume that, to conciliate the newl^ added 
province, an alliance through marriage or adoption was effected with the house of Arriugal, 
the name ‘‘ RUnls of Arringal” being continued, with the same object, and in the same manner 
as in the familiar case of the ** Prince of Wales.” A strong presumption is raised in favour 
of such an hypothesis by the fact of Kijppdrfir being found annexed as the house-name or 
the V6nad princes in later inscriptions. KilppSrur is an old and ruined village, unapproach- 
able by cart or boat, about 8 miles to the north-east of Airingal. The country about 
Ayffingal seems to have been known in early times as KtLpadeSam,®® — a province altogether 
distinct from V6nad, An inscription of Bdjardja Chdla, dated in the 30th year of his reign 
claims for him a decisive victory over the king of the KUpakas. The Tamil poem, Kalihffaitu 
Parani, of the days of Kul6ttunga-Ch61a, enumerates the Kfipakas among the subject races that 
paid tribute to that emperor.®® The identification of Arringal with Kfipadesam is rendered 
almost certain by an inscription, in the ApanS&vara temple, about 2 miles from Arringal, 
dated as late as 751 of the Malabar Bra, which speaks of the princess who repaired that shrine, 
as the queen of the KtLpakas. If Kflpa-rajya and VSnad were thus at one time two co-ordinate 
provinces of Malabar, and if, in later times, we find the "princes of the latter appropriating to 
themselves, as their “ house-nam'e,'^^ the name of a locality situated in the former, it cannot be a 
violent assumption to suppose that the two were originally independent principalities, and that 
their amalgamation took place under such circumstances as led to a compromise, the weaker 
party submitting to the stronger on the condition of the stronger appropriating, not only the 
kingdom, but also the family name of the weaker. In short, it looks not in the least unlikely 
that, when the power of Y5n&d prevailed over Arringal, some matrimonial or other alliance was 
concluded, which naturally led the blood of Arringal to prevail, in its turn, in the veins of the 
YSnad princes. 

66 Slmngoonny Menon's History of Trwocmcore, page 93. 

67 Plenty of valuable inscriptions are found in several old villages of this district, wbicb, as far as I know, have 
not yet seen the light of day, both literally and metaphorically I 

68 Dr, Ghindert thinks that Kdpa-r&jya was probably indentioal with ‘Knmbalam, but notes at the same time 
that ‘ other manuscripts exchange it for Mtshikam, the most southern quarter,’ Kumbalam, as far as I am aware, is 
between Cochin and Alleppy. Arringal would be the most southern quarter, excepting Vdnfid. 

69 KaUngaiiuParmi^ Canto xi, verse 8. 
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But of course ail this is more or less pure specuiafcion, aud must remain as such only, 
until it can find support in inscriptions or other indubitable facts. Unfortunately, though 
Arringal has within a small area more than four fair temples, testifying to its once 
affluent circumstances, there is in none of them any inscription referring to early historical 
facts. The temple that would appear to be now most closely associated with the palace, is the 
one called Puttankavu or ‘ new grove/ dedicated to Bhagavati. It is Bhagavati again that is 
worshipped in the old local palace, under the name of Palli-arai Bhagavati, or 'the bed- 
chamber Bhagavati.’ It is rather difficult to determine whether ' the Bhagavati of the bed- 
chamber ’ is really a goddess, or only a deified ancestor, say, the last of the independent queens 
of Arringal. To the west of the palace, and in close contiguity with the principal Vaish^ava temple 
of the station, stands a small neat shrine, dedicated to Peru-Udaiyar, apparently tbe same 
deity as is worshipped in the Rajarajfesvara temple at Tanjore, but sadly unlike that model in 
having no inscriptions whatever. About two miles to the east of Arriiigal, and not far to the 
west of the populous Brahmana village, called Avanamohferi,^^ lies a petty hamlet with the 
historical name of Virakdralam, now corrupted into Virajgiam. An old neglected temple in this 
village owns the earliest inscriptions I can find in this locality. There are two of them in this 
temple, but both of them are extremely disappointing fragments. The first is inscribed on the 
north-eastern corner of the shrine itself, while the second is engraved on. the altar outside the 
square enclosure now in ruins. How incomplete they are will be seen from the renderings 
below ; — 


8A Vatteluttu 

Wo. — — Vira^am Inaoriptioii of (P) Vira-Kfiralavarman. II., No. 1. 

“ Hail ! Prosperity ! In the Kollam year 368, vrith Jupiter in Virgo, and the snn two 
days old in Taurus, Kijp” * * 


„ 8B Vatjelnttu 
83. Tamli. 


Virapam Inscription of (P) Vira-Eidra)avarman II., No. 2. 


“Srl-DSvadftram^® Kdrajavarma-Tirnvadi graciously consecrated [this shrine].” 


It is of course impossible to say now whether these two broken inscriptions form parts 
of the same record, or even whether they relate to the same subject. But should we venture 
to connect them together, which of course is by no means safe, though not an unprecedented 
procedure in epigraphy, we should have evidence of some sort for the date of another sovereign ^ 
presumably of V6aa4. I say presumably only, because it is quite possible ^that Keralavarmau, 
who founded this temple, belonged to an independent principality, say, to Arrihgal itself. The 
word Kilppdr^, with the first syllable of which the first fragment breaks off, is intended to 
refer no "doubt to KlJlpperttr-illam or house, by which the ruling family is designated in later 
inscriptions; but since earlier documents in my possession do not mention any such house- 
name, it is by itself no guarantee that the reference is to the V^dld dynasty, at least before 
its fusion with the Irriiigal or some other more northern royal house, as observed above. 
Only after these possible sources of error are duly provided for, can we conclude, even suppos- 
ing the two fragments to relate to the same subject matter, that there reigned over V$pad 
one KSrt4avariiia-Tiniva4i about the beglnnitig of I^a'vani 368 M. N., or about the latter 
half of May 1193. Still, as the balance of evidence is in favour of such a presumption, we will 


n Pem-Udadyfir does not meaa, as both people aud pan^iU now generally suppose, tbe ‘god of copious 
clothing,’ but the “ great lord or master.” Udaiyar was further the family name of Sfijaraja amd other Chdlas of 


his dynasty. 

n It is ontious how false learning interferes with etymology. Fastidious scholars now pronounce this name 
Avanavanchfri, and suppose it to signify ‘ every one’s own village,’ and not ‘ the village with a market ’ as it may 
be so naturally and so easily taken to mean. 

»» The word is not Dovadftm, but dearly DSvadilram, though I cannot make out what it means. 
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provisionally call him V!ra-K6ralavarman II., — the prefix Vira, which occurs invariably in all 
the known old names of the dynasty, being preserved to us in the names of the village where the 
record is found. We shall, of course, await the result of further researches to convert the 
presumption into a fact. 

IX. 

But no such scruples need be entertained in pronouncing ihat on the 25tli of M^^am 
371, the ancient throne of VSna^ was occupied by Srl-Vira-Btoiavarma-Tiruvad.i. My 
authority for this statement is a long Vatfceluttu record in nine lines, inscribed on the 
southern wall of a small temple, in a village now called Kn^angarai, to the south-east of the 
Vellani fresh-water lake, about eight miles to the south of Trivaudram. It would read thus 
in translation : — 

9 Vatteluttu 

bid lialay&li m. Inscription of Vlra-Eftmavariaan. 

“Hail ! Prosperity ! In the Kollam year 871, with Jupiter in Cancer, and the sun 24 days 
old in Aries> is made the following grant : — The loyal chieftains of Sri-Vira-BAmavarma- 
Tiruva^, graciously ruling over VSnl,d, make over in writing, as a solemn gift ratified with 
water, the (locality of) ^^rihhal, in Chenkottli:u, belonging to the said chieftains, to VSna 
Msldhava NAr4yaua Vinnagar Alvan of Tirukku^agarai, to provide for all his daily expenses, 
and one sacred perpetual lamp. Prom this time forwards, the manager of the temple of Tiruk- 
kunagarai shall, under the supervision of the S& Hundred of V^nad and of the district oflScers 
and agents, take sole possession of all things whatsover in this Sen&fcaZ, with the exception 
of the paddy land, granted already under command by the said chieftains to meet the expenses 
of the Bhafctaraka of Nfeliyfir, and the manager shall duly supply, according to the regulated 
measurement, four ndli of rice of proper quality for holy o:fferings, and also one sacred 
perpetual lamp. The paddy per year required to provide the daily offerings of four ndU of rice, 
exclusive of pounding charges, amounting to 10 Ml (?) and 24 halam, and the gM and 
thread, required every day for the sacred perpetual lamp, should be supplied without failure. 
The expenses shall be met out of the proceeds of the * urdV lands on both the sides, the lower 
and the higher, of OhenkOttaiu, and also the higher fields and Koduukarai compound, both 
falling under the hdrdi^ai tenure as well as from the (labour of the) predial slaves there- 
unto attached, all of which shall be now forthwith taken possession of (by the said manager). 
If the supply fails once, double the default shall be paid. If twice, twice the default and fine. 
If thrice, the Six Hundred, the officers, and the Valanjiyars of the 18 districts shall institute 
inquiries, and see to the carrying out of this arrangement without failure, as long as the moon 
and the stars endure. Pillars^® having been raised so as to mark and include the four limits there- 
of, this keri (or portion of a village) is granted, under the tiruvidaiydftam tenure, according to 
royal command ; all of which facts (the following) do know (and can attest), viz,^ TTar^an 
Xandan of T^kka Kokka compound, KSralan Isvaran of T&namankottem, Adi Tiruvikraman 
Parnan, and G8Yindan Kumaran of Pattali. This is in my hand, Kandan Udaiyanan of KaitavAy 

(signature) .*’74 

Thus then, beyond all doubt, there reigned over VSnad on the 25th MSdam 371 M. E. 
or about the beginning of May 1196, Srl-Vlra-Bftmavapma-Tiruvacli, This date is hut 
23 years and a month later than that of Sri-Vira-TJdaiyamartSndavarman at Tiruvattar 
(inscription No. VI.) — the last firm ground we have. The interval cannot surely be considered 
too large for one reign, supposing we are constrained by farther researches to reject, as foreign 
to the dynasty, both Iditya Rama of the Gdsala inscription, and KSralavarman II. of the 
Arringal fragments. But the latter contingency, at any rate, as far as Aditya Rama is 
concerned, is so far improbable, that it may be well set aside, except in the way of satisfying 


T6ranam is the word used, which means, according to Dr. Gundert, * post with an inscription or device.* 
T* The rest of the persons here named do not sign the deed j each says only ‘he knows,’ 
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the conscience of the ultra-sceptical. If we admit then either of these two names, we abridge 
the interval respectively to six or three years — periods too short to disturb in the least our 
belief in the uninterrupted succession of the sovereigns the records have served to bring 
to light. 

Before quitting this inscription, I would call attention to two or three striking features in 
the social econpmy of the times. Besides the village associations already noticed, Venad, it 
would appear, had for the whole state an important public body under the name of the 
Six Hundred,** to supervise, for one thing, the working of temples and charities connected 
therewith. What other powers and privileges this remarkable corporation of ‘^tbe Six 
Hundred ” was in possession of, future investigation can alone determine. But a number so 
large, nearly as large as the Bi-itish House of Commons, could not have been meant, in so 
small a state as V^nfid was in the 12th century, for the single function of temple supervision. 
There is an allusion again in this record to the ** vajalijiyars of the eighteen districts.** 
“ The eighteen districts'' were, no doubt, eighteen administrative divisions of VSnad. Some 
of the names of these districts we may come across some day. Bnt who the ‘‘ valanjiyars 
of the districts’* were is a more pnzzling question. So far as I can make out, the word reads 
only as valanjiyar ; but neither in Tamil nor in Malayalam am I aware of any current term of 
that description. It is an obvious derivative from the Tamil word valam, and the leading 
meaning of that term is * greatness, dignity or honour.* If I am right in my reading, we may 
reasonably presume that the eighteen valafijiyars were eighteen local magnates, or feudal barons 
of the realm. They were, as far as I can see, not men in the royal service, who are always 
described as those who carry outjpcrm, meaning ‘work,* or Jcdryamj meaning ‘business,* Both 
these latter descriptions occur in this document. But whatever was the difference in rank, 
emolument, and position, between those who carried out the ' wor/e * of the state, and those 
who attended to its ‘ business,'^ the valanjiyars of the land would appear to have been above them 
both. It looks probable that the “ loyal chieftains,*' whom we have now met so frequently 
transacting business in the name of the king and forming as it were his government or cabinet 
ministry, came from this class of valafijiyars or feudal barons. That there were slaves attached 
to the land, and that there were two important kinds of land tenure, iird! or Urdmnaiy subject 
to the village associations, and hardmnai or freeholds, directly under the state, are other 
interesting items of information we may glean from this record, though they may not be 
equally novel. 

(To be continued,') 


THE ORIGIN OP THE ZHAROSHTHI ALPHABET.^ 

BY GEOEaS BXTHLEE, Ph.B., LL.D., O.LE. 

Though the origin of the Khardshthi Alphabet is much easier to explain than the deriva- 
tion of the Brahmi and though the general lines for the enquiry have already been settled by 
others, yet a somewhat fuller review of the whole question, than the narrow compass of my 
Grundriss der indischen Palceographte permits, will perhaps not be superfluous. The very 
considerable progress, which has been achieved, is chiefly due to the discussions of the 
Khardshthi by Mr. E, Thomas in his edition of Prinsep^s JSssays, Yol. 11. p. 147ff., by Dr. Isaac 
Taylor in The Alphabet, Yol. II. p. 256ff., and by Sir A. Cunningham, who has also settled 
the value of many of its signs, in his book on The Coins of Ancien,t India, p. 31ff. 

Sir A. Cunningham’s remarks refer to the first point which requires consideration in all 
questions of this kind, mV., tlie true character of the script, the origin of which is to be deter- 
mined. He has emphatically recalled to the memory of the palasographists that the Khardshthi 
is an Indian alphabet, and by an ingenious utilisation of his finds of ancient coins in the ruins 


1 Beprinted from the Vienna Oneyiial Journal, Vol, IX. 
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of Taxila lie has shewn that the Khar&shthi held always, dariag the whole period for which 
epigraphic evidence is available, only a secondary position by the side of the Brdliina Alphabet 
even in North-Western India. It is rather cnrions that the reminder regarding the essentially 
Indian character of the alphabet should have been necessary, as even a superficial considera- 
tion of its letters teaches that lesson. Its full system of palatals and linguals cannot he 
designed for any other language than Sanskrit or an ancient Prakrit, the only forms of speech 
which possess five sounds of each of the two classes mentioned. If this has been sometimes 
forgotten and even Bactria has been considered as the oiadle of the Kharfishthi, the cause is no 
doubt the loose way in which it used to be called the Bactrian, Bactro-^Pali or Indo« 
Bactrian** Alphabet, which appellations are due to its occurrence on the coins of Greek kings, 
who, originally ruling over Bactria, conquered portions of North-Western India. Sir A. Cun- 
ningham very properly points out, op. cit. p. 35, that not a single Khardshthi inscription has 
been found north of the Hindu Kush, and that in Bactria a different alphabet seems to have 
been used. He further proposes to substitute for “ Indo -Bactrian ” the Indian term “Gan- 
dharian,” which would have been suitable in every way, if in the meantime the old native name 
had not been found. The districts, in which the largest number of Khardshthi inscriptions 
have been found, are situated roughly speaking between 69° - 73°, 30' E. L. and 33° - 35° N. L., 
while single inscriptions have turned up south-west near Multan, south at Mathura and east at 
Kahgra, and single letters or single words even at Bharahut, in ITjjain and in Mais\ir. This 
tract, to which the Khardshthi inscriptions of the third century B. C. are exclusively confined, 
corresponds to the Gandhftra country of ancient India, the chief towns of which were Pushka- 
lavati-Hashtnagar to the west of the Indus and Taxila-Shah Ddri to the east of the river. And 
it is here, of course, that the Khardshthi Alphabet must have originated. 

In addition, Sir A. Cunningham has shewn that the Khardshthi held always a secondary 
position and was used even in the earliest times side by side with the Brahmi. This is proved 
by the evidence of his coins from Taxila, several of which hear only Brahma inscriptions, or 
Khardshthi and Br&hma inscriptions, with letters of the type of Asoka’s Edicts. The analysis 
of the legends, which I have given in my Indian Studiesy No. III. p. 46ff., shews that those 
of four types have been issued by traders* guilds, and that one is probably a tribal coin, 
belonging to a subdivision of the Asvakas or Assakenoi, who occupied portions of the western 
bank of the Indus at the time of Alexander’s invasion. This result considerably strengthens 
Sir A. Cunningham’s position, as it indicates a popular use of the Brahma Alphabet in the 
very home of the Khardshthi. 

The next step, which is required, is to find tbe class of alphabets, to which, the prototypes 
of the Khardshthi belonged. This problem is settled, as Mr. Thomas has first pointed out, by 
the close resemblance of the signs for c2a, na, ha, va and ra to, or identity with, the DaUth, 
Nun, Beth, Waw and Resh of the transitional Aramaic Alphabet^ and requires no further 
discussion. 

Then comes the question, how the Hindus of North-Western India can have become 
acquainted with the Aramaic characters and which circumstances may have induced 
them to utilise these signs for the formation of a new alphabet. Dr. Taylor, The Alphabet, 
Vol, II. p. 261f,, answers this by the suggestion that the Akhsemenian conquest of North- 
Western India, which occurred about 500 B. C, and led to a prolonged occupation, probably 
carried the Aramaic or, as he calls it, the Iranian, Persian or Bactrian, Alphabet into the Panjab 
and caused its naturalisation in that province. Though it seems to me, just as to Sir A. 
Cunningham, impossible to accept Dr. Taylor’s reasoning in all its details, I believe with 
Sir A. Cunningham that he has found the true solution of this part of the problem. 

One argument in his favour is the occurrence of the Old Persian word dipi “ writing, 
edict” in the North- Western versions of the Edicts, and of its derivatives “he writes” and 
dipa-pati ** he causes to write,” which are not found in any other Indian language. Bipi 
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is undoubtedly, as Dr. Taylor hlaiself has stated, an Old Persian loan-word, and all the three 
words mentioned point to a Persian influence, dating from the Akhaemenian period. And the 
Sanskrit and Pali or libi writing, document,” which does not occur in the Yedicand 
Epic literature, nor in the ancient works of the Buddhist Oanon of Ceylon, but appears flrst 
in of Panini, a native of Gandhara (traditional date 350 B, C.), furnishes the same 

indication, since in all probability, as Dr. Burnell conjectured, it is a corruption of cJijpi, 
favoured by a fancied connexion with the verb lip^ Umjjati “he smears.” Equally valuable is a 
second point, the fact that the territory of the KhardshtM corresponds very closely with the 
extent of the country presumably held by the Persians. Dr. Taylor and Sir A. Cunningham 
very justly lay stress on the statement of Herodotus (L. III. 94, 96), who asserts that the 
Persian satrapy of India paid a tribute of 360 talents of gold dust. They naturally infer that 
the Indian possessions of the Akhssmenians must have been of considerable extent, as well as 
that it must have included the greater portion of the Punjab. 

But there remain still two gaps which must needs be filled up. The Akhssmenian theory 
requires it to be shewn that the ancient Persians actually used, the Aramaic letters and that 
peculiar circumstances existed which compelled the Hindus to use these letters. The 
second point is at present particularly important, because the literary evidence regarding the use 
of writing in India^ (with which the epigraphic evidence fully agrees) proves that the Hindus 
were by no means unlettered in the fifth and sixth centuries Bk 0., but possessed and extensively 
used an alphabet, which probably was a form of the Brahml lipi. As long as it was possible to 
maintain that the Hindus became acquainted with the art of writing not earlier than 400 B. G., 
iti was, of coarse, easy to understand, that the use of the Aramaic letters by the conquerors of 
North-Western India should have acted as a natural incentive for their Hindu subjects to form 
out of these characters an alphabet suited for their own language. But the case becomes 
different, if it must be admitted that the Hindus possessed already a script of their own before 
the Persian conquest. With this admission it becomes necessary to shew that there were 
special circumstances which forced them to use the alphabet of their conquerors. 

Both the points just discussed are explained, it seems to me, by certain discoveries, made 
of late years in Semitic palaeography, M. Clermont- Ganneau’s important articles in the Bevue 
Aroheologique of 1878 and 1879 have shewn that the Aramaic language and writing, which, 
already in the times of the Assyrian empire, occur in contracts and on the official standard 
weights, were frequently employed for official correspondence, accounts and other official purposes 
during the rule of the Akhasmenian kings in many different provinces of their empire. Egypt 
has furnished Aramaic inscriptions on stones and potsherds, as well as Aramaic Papyri address- 
ed to Persian governors ; in western Asia and in Arabia both inscriptions and numerous Satrap 
coins with Aramaic legends have been found j and even Persia has yielded an Aramaic inscrip- 
tion (of which unfortunately no trustworthy facsimile exists) at Senq-Qaleh, midway between 
Tabriz and Teheran.® And, I may add, there is also a scrap of literary evidence to the same 
effect. A statement in the Book of Ezra, iv. 7, points to the conclusion that the Aramaic 
language and writing was well-known in the Imperial chancellerie at Susa. For it is said that 
a letter, addressed by the Samaritans to Artaxerxes, “was written,” as the Revised Version of 
the Bible has it, “in the Syrian (character) and in the Syrian tongue.” The Samaritans would 
hardly have adopted the “Aramit” in addressing their liege lord, if it had not been commonly 
used in official correspondence, sent out from, or in to the Imperial Secretariat.^ The custom 
itself, no doubt, has to be explained by a strong infusion of Aramseans, or of men trained in the 

^ Indiim No. 111. p. 

® See Ph. Berger, Histoire de VEcrUwre dant VAniiquiU, p. 2l8fE., where II. Berger pertinently remarks with 
respect to the last inscription, that it puts ns on the road to India. 

^ As Prof. Euting kindly points out to me, a similar inference has already been drawn from the above passage 
by the authors of the Kurssgef, Commentarz, d. heil, Schrtften d. N. u. A. Test,, hg. v. H. Strack und 0. ZockLer ; 
Alt. Test., Abth. S, p. 159. 
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learning of the Aramaeans, in the loiter grades of the Persian Civil Service, among the scribes, 
accountants, treasurers and mintmasters, and this is no more than might be expected, when a 
race like the Persian suddenly comes into the possession of a very large empire and becomes 
the heir of an older civilisation. 

Under these circumstances it appears natural to assume that the Persian Satraps carried 
with them also into Indi^i their stafE o£ subordinates, who were accustomed to the use of the 
Arameean letters and language. And this would fully explain how the Hindus of the Indo- 
Persian provinces were driven to utilise the characters, commonly employed by the scribes and 
accountants of their conquerors, though they already possessed a script of their own. The 
Khardshthi Alphabet would appear to be the result of the intercourse between the offices of the 
Satraps and of the native authorities, the Indian chiefs and the heads of towns and villages, 
whom, as the accounts of the state of the Parijiib at the time of Alexander's invasion shew, the 
Persians left in possession in consideration of the payment of their tribute. The Hindus 
probably used at first the pure Aramaic characters, just as in much later times they adopted 
the Arabic writing for a number of their dialects, and they introduced in the course of time 
the modifications observable in the Kharoahtlit Alphabet, for which process the additions 
to the Arabic Alphabet, employed for writing Hindi, furnish an analogy, perhaps not perfect, 
but nevertheless worthy of notice. 

In support of these conjectural combinations three further points may be adduced. First, 
the Khar6shthi Alphabet is not apawd?^’s, but a clerk’s, alphabet. This appears to me evident 
from the cursive a^jpearance of the signs, which has been frequently noticed by others ; from 
its (according to Indian views) imperfect vowel-system, which includes no long vowels ; from 
the employment of the anusvdra for the notation of all nasals before consonants ; and from the 
almost constant substitution of single consonants for double ones. The expression of the 
long vowels by separate signs, which occurs in no other ancient alphabet but the Brlhmi Lipi, 
was no doubt natural and desirable for the phoneticists or grammarians, who developed that 
alphabet.® But it is a nseless encumbrance for men of business, whose aim is rather the 
expeditious despatch of work than philological or phonetic accuracy. Hence, even the Indian 
clerks and men of business using the Bralimi have never paid much attention to their correct 
use, though they were insti-ucted by Brahmans in the principles of their peculiar alphabet,® If, 
therefore, these signs, which have only a value for schoolmen, d.o not occur in the KharSshthi, 
the natural inference is that this alphabet was framed by persons who paid regard only to the 
requirements of ordinary life. The other two peculiarities mentioned, — the substitution of the 
anusvdra for all nasals, standing before consonants, and the substitution of 7ca for IcJca, of ta 
for tta and so forth, and oE IcJia for hJeha, ot dha for ddha and so forth, — are clearly the devices 
of clerks, who wished to get quickly through their work. If thus the Khardshthi appears to be 
an alphabet, framed with particular regard to the wants of clerks, that agrees with and con- 
firms the assumption, put forward above, according to which it arose out of the official inter- 
course between the scribes of the Satraps and those of the native chiefs or other authorities. 

More important, however, is the second point, which is intimately connected with the 
details of the derivation of the Khardshfchi. The originals of the Khar6shthi letters are, it 
seems to me, to be found in the Aramaic inscriptions, incised during the rule of the earlier 
Akhaemenian kings. The whole duotus of the Khardshthi with its long verticals or slanting 
down-strokes is that of the Saqqarah inscription of 482 B. 0. and the probably contemporaneous 
larger Teima inscription, which Prof. Euting assigns to ciroiter 500 B. 0. It is also in 
these inscriptions that most of the forms occur, which apparently have served as models for the 
corresponding letters of the Kharoshthi. One or perhaps two seem to rest on forms found in 
the somewhat later Lesser Teima, Serapeum and Stele Vatioana inscriptions, while three are 
connected with older letters on the Assyrian weights and the seals and gems from Babylon. 


® Indian BiudieSf Ko. HI. p. 82, 


® Indian Siudies, Wo. III. p. 41f., note 3. 
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The accompanying Comparative Tabled illustrates tlie details of the derivation, as I mader- 
sfcatid it. Cols. I. and II. have been reproduced by photozincography from Prof, Eatings' Tabula 
Scriptihi'ce AramaicoBy Argentorati, 1892, and give the twenty Aramaic signs, which, as I believe* 
have been utilised by the Hindus, Theth and Ain being rejected by them,® In Col, I. the fat signs 
belong to the Teima inscription (Eating, Coi. 9) with the exception of No. 1, I, b and No. 9, 
I. b-o, which come from the Stele Vaticana (Euting, Col. 12). The thin signs which have been 
taken from the Saqqlrah inscription (Euting, Col. 11) with the exception of No. 4, I, a ; 
No. 9, L a; No. 10, L b, and No. 20, I. a» which are from the Assyrian Weights and the 
Babylonian Seals and Gems (Euting, Cols. 6, 8), as well as of No. 17, I. a-b, which are from 
the Serapeum inscription (Euting, Col. 12) and of No. 30, T. a, which Prof. Eating has kindly 
added on once more looking over the Babylonian Aramaic inscriptions.® 

The signs of Col. II. have all been taken from Prof. Eating’s Cols, 14-17, and represent 
the chief types on the Aramaic Papyri, which M. J. Hal^vy^^ and others believe to be the 
prototypes of the Khar6shfchi. They have been given in my Table chiefly in order to shew that 
they are not suited for the derivation. Column III. gives the oldest forms of the borrowed 
Khar6shthi letters according to Table I. of my QrundHss der Indischen PalaograpJiie, and Col. IV. 
with the signs, which I consider to he deiivatives invented by the Hindus, comes from the 
same source. 

Before I proceed to give my remarks on the details of the derivation, I will re-state 
the general principles which have to be kept in mind for this and all other similar 
researches. 

(1) The oldest actually occurring signs of the alphabet to be derived (in this case the 
Kbar8shthi) have to be compared with the supposed prototypes (in this case actually occurring 
Aramaic signs) of the same period (in this case of ciVc, 500-400 B. 0.). 

(2) Only such irregular equations of signs are admissible as can be supported by analogies 
from other cases, where nations are known to have borrowed foreign alphabets. Thus it is not 
permissible to identify the Kharosbthi sign iovja with the Aramaic ga on account of a rather 
remote resemblance between what the modern researches have shewn to be a secondaiy form of 
the Ehardshthi palatal media and the guttural media of the Arameeans. 

(3) The comparison must shew that there are fixed principles of derivation. 

The latter are given chiefly by the unmistakable tendencies underlying the formation 
of the Khardshthi signs : — 

(1) A very decided predilection for forms, consisting of long vertical or slanting lines 
with appendages added do the upper portion; 

(2) An antipathy against such with appendages at the foot of the verticals, which in no 
case allows a letter to consist of a vertical with an appendage at the foot alone ; 

(3) An aversion against heads of letters, consisting of more than two lines rising 
upwards though otherwise a great latitude is allowed, as the ends of verticals, horizontal 
strokes and curves may appear at the top. 

, These tendencies required two Aramaic letters. Lamed (No. 11, I. and III.) and Shin 
(No. 19, I, and III.) to be turned topsy-turvy, and caused in the Shin the development of 

T Arranged by Dr. W. Cartel! ieri and etched by Messrs, Angerer and Grbschl of Vienna. 

* According to Dr. Taylor these two characters are also reflected in the Kharoshtbi. But the sign opposite 
Theth in his Table, The M^habfft, Vol. II. p. 235, is a late <bra, and Ain, cannot be O, as he donbtingly suggests. 
M. Halevy identifies Theth with the letter, which used to be read ilia, but is in reality tha and a derivative from ro, 
see below. 

® In this as well as in other respects I have to acknowledge Prof. Euting's kind assistance, who sacrificed a 
good deal of time in order to verify the Semitic signs, which 1 had selected for comparison, in the Plates of the 
Oorp. Jnscr. S&m, and carefully went with me through my Table during a personal interview in Strassburg. 

Jottrn. Aeiailfpie, 1885, p. 25Iff. 
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long vertical out of the sliort central stroke, as well as mutilations of some other signs. And 
it would seem that the aversion against appendages at the foot is probably due to the desire to 
keep the lower ends of the rndtrihus free for the addition of the medial w, the anvsvdra and the 
ra-strokes, which are ordinarily added here ; while the aversion against pendants from the 
top-linos and heads with many lines rising upwai'ds was caused by the connexion of the medial 
vowels % e and o with the tops of the consonants. Some other changes, such as tuimings 
from the right to the left, have been made in order to avoid collisions with other signs, while 
again other modifications are purely cursive or due to considerations of convenience in writing. 

As regards the details, I have to offer the folio wing remarks regarding the Borrowed Signs. 

No. 1. — The identity of A with Ale)}h is evident enough (Thomas, Taylor, Halevy), The 
long stretched shape of the Kharoshthi letter, which leans to the right, makes it in my opinion 
more probable that it is a simplification of a sign like that from the Saqqarah inscription in 
Col. I. a, than that it should be connected with the diminutive letters in Col. I.b and in Col. II,, 
which are inclined the other way. 

No, 2. — Ba is, of course, a slightly modified form of the Beth in Col. I. a-b (compare 
Thomas, Taylor and Hal6vy). The upward bulge next to the vertical has been introduced in 
order to make the letter with one stroke of the pen, and the bent line at the foot is represented 
by a prolongation of the vertical in accordance with the principle stated above. The Beth of 
the Papyri (when cursive forms are used as in Col. II. b-c and in Prof. Euting’s Col. 15 b-c, 
16 b-d) is more advanced than the KhardshtM ba. 

No. 3. — The identity of ga (Col. III.) with Oimel (Cols, I. and II.) has been recognised by 
Dr. Taylor alone, The loop on the right has been caused by the desire to make the letter with 
one stroke of the pen. It may be pointed out, as an analogy, that in the late Kharoshthi of the 
first and second centuries A. D. cursive loops are common in ligatures with ra and ya and that 
there is a looped exactly resembling a ga^ on the Bimaran vase in the word Mwhjavata. 
The Aramaic prototype may possibly have been set up straighter thau the forms given in Cols. 1. 
and II., and it may be noted that such forms occur already on the Mesa stone and in other old 
inscriptions, see Euting, Cols. 1 and 3. 

No. 4. — J)a (Col. III.) comes, as has been assex’ted by all my predecessors, from a DaJelh 
like that in Col. I. a, which is found, as Prof. Euting informs me, already on an Assyrian 
Weight of circiter 600 B. 0. The cursive simplification of this letter was therefore ancient iu 
Mesopotamia. It re-occurs in the Papyri, wdth a slight modification, compare especially 
Euting, Col. 14 b. The hook at the foot of the da (])ol. Ill b, which occurs twice in the Asoka 
Edicts and survives in the later inscriptions seems to have been added in order to distinguish 
the letter from na (No. 13, III. a). 

No. 6. — The identity of (Col. III.) with He has not been recognised hitherto. But 
it seems to me derived from a round ffe, like the Teima form in Col. I. a, with the cursive 
transposition of the central vertical to the low'er right end of the curve, which is particularly 
clear in the letter, given in Col. III. b, a not uncommon form in the Aioka Edicts. Similar 
transpositions of inconvenient pendants, which w^ould have been in the way of the signs for the 
vowels, e and o, are not unusual : compare, e. g., below the remarks on Nos. 12 and 17. The 
Se of the Papyri, though not rarely round at the top, shews nearly always a continuation of 
the central bar on the outside of the top-line, and hence is less suitable for comparison. 

No. 6. — Va has preserved, as all previous writers have acknowledged, exactly the form of 
the Waw in the Teima inscription, which re-occurs on various later documents as the Ostraka 
from Elephantine and the Cilician Satrap coins, and which is foreshadowed by the letter of the 
ancient Assyrian Weights, Eating, Col. 6. The Papyri again offer a more advanced round 
form, which is common in the Kharoshthi inscriptions, incised during the first and second 
centuries of our era. 
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No. 7. “ Dr. Taylor alone derives ja (OoL III. a-b) from Zain^ apparently relying on the 
similar Pehlevi letter. The form. in. Col. III. a, which is found repeatedly^^ in the Mansehra 
version and survives in the legends of the Indo-Gx’eciaii and Saka coins, is, however, without doubt 
the oldest, and derived from a Zain, like those of the Teima inscription (Col. I. a-b), in which 
the upper bar has been turned into a bent stroke with a hook rising upwards at the left end. 
In the second ja (Col. III. b) the lower bar has been dropped in order to keep the foot of the 
sign free. The Pehlevi letter is no doubt an analogous development. The Zain of the Papyri 
(Ool. II.) is again much more advanced and unfit to be considered the original of the 
Khar5shthi sign. 

No. 8. — With respect to the representative of the Oheth I diiEer from all my predecessors. 
The Aramaic letter, such as it is found in the SaqqSrah inscription (Col. L a-c), in Teima and 
various other doeumenta^^ is exactly the same as the Kharfishthi palatal sibilant sa. The 
pronunciation of the Indian ia comes very close to the German ch in lich, etc., ^3 and hence 
the utilisation of the otherwise redundant Chebh for the expression of ka appears to me per- 
fectly regular and normal. 

No. 9. — The derivation of ya (Col. III.) from the Aramaic Yod has been generally assumed, 
and it has been noticed that the Kharoshthi sign is identical with the late Palmyrenian and 
Pehlevi forms (Eubing, Cols. 21-25, .30-32, 35-39, 58), which of course are independent 
analogous developments, as well as that it resembles tbe Yod of the Papyri (Col. II. c, and 
Eating, Cols. 14-17), where, however, the centre of the letter is mostly filled in with ink. Still 
closer comes the first sign (Col. IE, b) from the Stele Vaticana, and it may be tha«t a form like 
the latter is the real prototype. But I think the possibility is not precluded, that the Kharfishthl 
ya may be an Indian modification of a form like the more ancient Assyrian Aramaic sign in 
Col. I, a, which differs only by tbe retention of tbe second bar at the right lower end. The 
rejection of this bar was necessary in accordance with the principles of the Khar&shthl, stated 
above, and may therefore be put down as an Indian modification. The height of the 
Kharfishth! ya seems to indicate that its prototype had not yet been reduced to the diminutive 
size, which it usually has in the Papyri, but which is not yet observable in the otherwise 
differing letters of the Teima and Saqqarah inscriptions. 

3 ^ 0 , 10. — The connexion of ha (Col. III.) with the Aramaic Ka^h is asserted by M. J. 
Halevy, but he compares the sign of the Papyri (Ool. II.), which is very dissimilar. I think, 
there can be no doubt that the Kharoshfchi letter is a modification of the Babylonian Kap7i in 
Col. I. b, which was turned round in order to avoid a collision with Ja and further received the 
little bar at the top for the sake of clearer distinction from pa. The sign in Col, I. a, which 
likewise comes from Babylon, has been added in order to shew the development of Col. I. b. 
from the oldest form. 

No. 11. — Lamed, consisting of a vertical with an appendage at the foot, had, as stated 
above, to be turned topsy-turvy in order to yield the Khardshthi la, with which Dr. Taylor and 
M. Halevy have identified it. Moreover, the curve, which then stood at the top, -was converted 
into a broken line^^ and attached a little below the top of the vertical, in order to avoid a 
collision with A. The signs of the Papyri, Ool. II., are mostly far advanced and cursive, so 
that they cannot be considered the prototypes of the Kharfishthi la. 

H’o. 12. — The Khar8shthi ona (Col. III. a-c) is, as has been generally recognised, not much 
more than the head of tbe Aramaic Mem, Ool. I. The first two forms, which are common in 
Asdka’s Edicts and the second of which occurs also on the Indo-Grecian coins, still shew rcm- 

Edict ni- 9 in raja, IT, 16 in raja, V. 19 in raja, V. 24 in praja. Till. 35 in raja, XH. 1 in raja. 

It occurs even in tlie Papyri, though these offer mostly more advanced, rounded forms. 

Professor A. Kuhn long ago expressed his belief that etymologically Sa is derived from Jea through 

The la of the Edicts invariably shews the broken line in the left-hand limb. The later inscriptions offer 
tead a curve open below. 
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Bants of the side-stroke and of the central vertical or slanting stroke. Bnt they have been 
placed on the left, instead of on the right. The mutilation of the letter is no doubt due as 
has been suggested by others, to the introduction of the vowel signs, which would have given 
awkward foi-ms, and the fact of the mutilation is indicated by its size, which is always much 
smaller than that of the other Khar6shthi signs. The curved head appears in the Saqq&rah 
which I have chosen for comparison, as well as on Babylonian Seals and Gems (Euting 
Col. 8 e) and in the Carpentras insci-iption (Euting, Col. 13 c), and the later forms from 
Palmyra prove that it must have been common. The Mem of the Papyri are again much more 
cursive and unsuited for comparison. 


No. 13. Regarding no (Col. III. a), which is clearly the of the SaqqUrah (Col. I. 
a-b) Teima, Assyrian and Babylonian inscriptions, it need be only pointed out that the forms 
of the Papyii are also in this case further advanced than those of the Khar6shthi. The no 
given in Col. III. b* is a peculiar Indian development, not rare in the Asdka Edicts. ’ 

No. 14. — The identity of sa with the Aramaic Samecli. (Col. I.) has hitherto not been recog- 
nised. Nevertheless, the not uncommon form of so with the polygonal or angular head, given 
in Col. III., permits us to assert that also in this case the Gandharians used for the notation of 
their dental sibilant the sign which one would ex^ject to be employed for the purpose The ton 
stroke and the upper portion of the right side of the Khardshthi so correspond very closely to 
the upper hook of the SameeA of Teima, being only made a little broader. The little slanting 
bar in the centre of the Sameeh may be identified with the downward stroke, attached to the 
left of the top line of so, and the lower left side of so appears to be the corresponding portion 
of the SameeA, turned round towards the left in order to effect a connexion with the downward 
stroke. These remarks will become most easUy intelligible, if the component parts of the two 
letters are separated. Then we have for SameoA ^ and for so The forms, in which the 
right portion of the head of sa is rounded, are of course cursive. The Teima form of the Sameoh 
vnth the litUe horn at the left end of the top stroke is unique in the older inscriptions. But 
the Palmyrenian letters (Euting, Cols. 24-29, 32-33, 37, 39-40), though otherwise consi- 
derably modified, prove that the Samech with an upward twist must have been common. 
Pmally, the corresponding Nabataean charactera (Euting, Cols. 46-47), are almost exactly the 
same as the Khar^htM sa and shew that the changes, assumed above, are easy and have actually 
been made again in much later times. The signs of the Papyri are again far advanced and 
unsnited for comparison. 

{To he continued,) 


NOTES ON THE SPIIIIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM, 

|BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.LE., I.C.S. 

(Continued from jp. 267.) 

Kiss. — The sense of the religious or ceremonial kiss seems to be that in a kiss a 
spirit passes. The cases cf kissing detailed below come under the four following main 
heads : — (a) In the kiss the kisser draws to himself and so imprisons the sickness or ill-luck 
that haunts the kissed ; (b) the kisser passes to the kissed the kisser’s virtue or lucky influence 

which scares from the kissed the spirit of evil ; (c)the kisser with a kiss sucks into himself the 

healing influence of the holy kissed; (d)th8 same spirit passes between the kisser and the kissed. 

1. English Court of Law the order to the witness to kiss the Book or Bible which he 

i 1^1 to witness that he speaks 

the truth. By the kiss the spirit of truth passes from the Book, whose word is truth, into the 

swearer, and, li the witness lies, this outraged indwelling spirit of truth will rend him to 
drabruction. That in certain cases the object of kissing is to suck the virtue or good influence 
o person issed, is shewn m eighteenth-century England by the eagerness of pregnaiii 
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women to kiss the hand of the king.®^ Similarly, Egyptians kiss the threshold of a sacred 
tomb, Arabs kiss the Ka’aba or black stone of Makka, and Tibetan Buddhists kiss the cushions 
on which the Tashi Lama has been seated In the new synagogue at Prague (1886) 
a Jew guide, who had by accident touched a sacred scroll, kissed the hand that touched 
the scroll, the object apparently being to take into himself in a proper reverential manner 
any share of the scroll influence, which through contact had in an irregular way passed 
into his hand. So to suck virtue out of the box the Beni-Isra’il of K61aba, in entering 
or leaving his house, as he passes the box which holds the sacred text, touches the box with his 
first two right fingers and then kisses them.®^ The kissing of a king, of a child, or of other 
object of worship, is not only that the guardian spirit of the kissed should pass into the kisser. 
The object in many oases is that the kisser should by kissing take ill-luck from the kissed. So 
the Druses of Mount Lebanon kiss the hands, face and beard of the dead chief.®® A variety 
of this idea appears in the practice which is as old as J ob, of kissing the hand to the N^e w 
Moon, or, with Sir Thomas Browne, to Fortune ; ®® in the Peru habit of kissing the air in adora- 
tion of the collective divinities ; ®^ in the practice of the priests of Aesculapius in Italy (A. D, 140) 
saluting the god by raising and kissing the circle of the thumb and first right finger tip,®® 

In Bombay, when Sayyids come out of a mosque after evening prayer, a group of 
boys may be seen near the mosque gate. Each boy holds in his arms a sick child of one or two 
years, and in his hand a copper-pot filled with water. Each Sayyid, when he comes out of the 
mosque, turns to the boys, and, repeating holy verses from the Kuraiiy lays his right hand on 
the sick child’s head, and then gives the back of his right hand to the sick child to kiss. At 
the same time from his mouth, purified by the holy words of the Kurdn^ he breathes on the 
water in the boy’s copper-pot. The kissing of the Sayyid’s sacred hand scares the evil spirit 
which is making the child sick, and the drinking of the water, purified by the inbreathed spirit 
of the Kurdn prevents the return of the evil spirit.®® That in certain cases the object of the 
kiss is to suck out evil spirits is illustrated by the practice among the Brahmans of Southern 
India of the chief mourner kissing the moijth, nose and other openings of the corpse before the 
pyre is lighted, ®7 Also by the Tibetan exorcist drawing out disease-demons by sucking a hollow 
arrow set on the suffering part.®^® 

W orsbippers at Jljun, in the Bombay Dekhan, before entering the temple, kiss Khandob^’s 
horse, whose virtue scares from them all hovering evils, before they draw near the god.®® The 
Beni-Isra’il mother, on the fifth day after child-birth, holds her ears and kisses a lamp three to 
five times, the spirit of light in the lamp driving out the spirits of darkness which have lodged 
in her during her time of peril and unoleanness.®® In Makka, the virtue-taking inferior kisses 
the hand of the superior, and the virtue-giving superior kisses the inferior’s brow. Equals, 
sharing in one spirit, kiss hands.®® At the enthroning of a Persian king all present kiss his 
feet.®i The Jews kissed the feet and the knees of their crowned king,®® Compare the kiss-worn 
bronze toe of St. Peter in Rome which men and women kiss, laying their brow on the toe and 
curtseying.®® The Jews kissed the calves they worshipped.®* The great toe of the statue of 
Jagannath Saiikars6ts in Bombay, is white with kissing. Compare Leo the Isaurian (A. D. 726) 
ordering images to be set higher, that no one might kiss them.®® At a great fire at Antioch the 
Bishop gave the cross to the people to kiss that it might be their viaticum to the next world.®® 
On Good Friday, the Pontiff adores and kisses the cross. The clergy and the people follow.®^ 
In the Early Greek Church, on Christmas Day, the Emperor kisses the picture of the Nativity.®® 
The early Christians kissed the doors, threshold and pillars of the church,®® A boy was cured 

Notes and Queries, Vol. IL p. 438. W'addell’s SnddTiism in Tibet, p. 322, Kolaba Gazetteer, p. 86. 

w Eney. Brit, Article '‘Druses.” Beligio Medici, Sect 17 (164S). ** Clodd’s Myths anditreams, p. 43. 

Pater’s Marius the Epicwrean, Yol. I. p. 40- Information from Mr. Sayad Daud. 

M Dubois, Yol. n. p. 207. Waddell’s Buddhism in Tebef , p. 483. 88 Jour, B, A. Soc. Yol. YH. p. 107. 

*9 Bombay Gazetteer, Yol XYm. Part I. p. 627. so Burkhardt’s Arabia, YoL I. p. 369. Jones’ Crowns, p. 430. 

9* Qp. cit. p. 328 ; Josephus’ Antiquiiies, Vol. YI. p. 4. 93 From MS. note. 

9* Hosea, Chap, xiii., y. 2. 9® Smith’s Christian Antiquities, p. 818. 

9® Op. cit p. 500, Op. cif. p. 739. 98 Op- cit, p. 809, 9® Op. ctt. pp. 365, 906, 
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of disease by kissing tke tbresbold of St. Mark’s Basilica.^®® Before taking tbe Sacrament the 
early Cbristian kissed the left horn of the altar.^ When the novice was admitted into a 
monastery he kissed the monks’ hands and begged their prayers.® Among the early Christians 
the priest first and then the other friends kissed the corpse at the grave.® Lucilla of Carthage, 
in the time of Diocletian (A. D. 300) tasted, that is, kissed the month of a dead martyr before 
eating and drinking theelements.^ Besides the kiss of peace and the kiss of reverence the 
early Christians practised ceremonial kissing after prayer, after Communion, after Baptism, after 
Ordination, at espousals, to the dying, and to the doad.^ Among the early Jews a kiss was a 
ceremonial marriage salutation.® 

The liability to injury from the accidental intrusion of outside substances must have 
been one of the chief risks of the early Hfe. This experience explains why the seven 
deadly spirits of the Babylonians lived among the thorns of the mountains.^ It also explains 
why the first part of Hindu Salya, or Surgery, is the removal of external substances accidentally 
introduced into the body, as grass, wood, stones, iron, earth, bones, hair, and nails.® Finally 
it explains why, among many wild peoples, the presence of some foreign substance is considered 
the cause of all disease. From this early experience and belief it followed that the sovran cure 
of sickness is either direct or indirect sucking with the object of removing the foreign 
cause of sickness. Among the Zaparo Indians of South America, among the Papuans, among 
the Banks’ Islanders, and among the Tasmanians, the sorcerer cures wounds by sucking out 
steel splinters, bones and worms.® So also the Amana Indians and the Australians suck the 
sick aud draw out evil spirits.^® When a child is hurt the English mother kisses the place to 
make it well. Compare ants with their mouths staunching the woundsi of some of their 
number whose feelers* were cut ofF.^^ lu 1864, when he agreed to be Emperor of Mexico, 
Maximilian kissed the representative of the Mexican nation.^® A kiss, probably the kiss of 
peace or oneness of spirit, is the salutation among European sovereigns. In Venice, in 1608, 
the traveller Coryate^® noticed that, when the nobles or clarissimos met in the street, they 
gave at parting a mutual kiss to one another’s manly cheek. A custom, he adds, I never saw 
before, nor heard of, nor read of. Elderly Australian women salute a stranger by kissing him 
on both cheeks.^^ When a Greek left his home he kissed the soil. When lie landed in a foreign 
country he kissed the soil. He kissed his native soil again on his return.^® The Romans 
kissed the back of their right hand when they passed a temple.^® A Greek suppliant kissed the 
temple threshold The suppliant Priam kissed the knees of Achilles and the storm-stayed 
Odyseus the knees of the Egyptian king.i® The Greeks and Romans saluted guests by kissing 
their lips,«hands, knees aud feet. When a solemn kiss was given, especially to a child, it was 
the custom to hold the person kissed by the eai*s, apparently to prevent the escape of the 
spirit which passed in the kiss. This was called the pot kiss.^® The same holding of 
ears is practised among the Russians when the bridegroom first kisses the bride after 
marriage.®® The Russian husband and wife, after the wedding ceremony, kiss each other 
three times,®^ To prevent misfortune in Banff in Scotland (1800), if a newly married couple 


iw Os. cit. p. 2047. 1 Os. cit p. 414. a Oj>. cit. p. 1407. 3 Qp. ci£. p. 253. * Op, cit. p. 1131. 

3 Op. cii. pp. 903, 903, 903. A good article on kissing will be found in Smith’s Dictionary of tho Sthle 
“ Kissing.” 

® Genesis, xxix. 17. 

^ Bridge’s Bdbylonicm Life and History, p. 138. ® West’s Hindu Medicine, p. 2. 
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chance to meet on the road, they salute each other by kissing.22 Before Easter Sunday the 
Russians kiss every one in the family in token of good will 33 On Easter day, the Czar kisses 
a soldier in each regiment.24 The Russians and the Druses kiss the dead.25 The Russian 
bishop kisses the sacred pictures, and the people kiss the bishop^s hands.^® In Russia, the 
pciest’s canonicals are kissed and signed with the cross before they are put on.®^ Among the 
Danes, when a girl hears the cuckoo, she kisses her hand, and asks the cuckoo when she will 
be inarried.33 In German and Russian nursery tales, great powers are ascribed to a kiss. 
The maiden spell-bound in the form of a snake, di*agon, toad, or frog, is freed from the spell by 
being thrice kissed.33 A kiss blots out of memory everything bad or unpleasant. Again, u 
kiss brings back remembrance, and the unbinding of a spell is said to hang on a kiss.®^ The 
sense being that the kisser’s influence passing in the kiss drives from the person kissed evil 
memories or the' evil spell-spirit. Of a kiss counteracting a spell Sharpe®^ gives the following 
example : — “In England, in 1603, a man thought his cow was bewitched ; he would not 
go up to her till he had raised the tail and kissed under it.” The Pope, on being installed, 
has his right foot and hand kissed by the Cardinals, his foot and right knee by the Bishops, 
and his foot by others.32 Roman Catholic Bishops and priests kiss the vessel that holds the 
sacred oil.®® In England, before the Reformation, when the service was ended, the congre- 
gation used to kiss the pax, a board with an image of Christ on the Cross, the kiss being the 
kiss of peace, the spirit of peace passing from the image into the kisser, and so making the 
whole congregation of one spirit.®^ In the words of St. Cyril (died A. D. 444) the sacramental 
or eucharistic kiss is the sign that onr souls are mingled together.®® Similarly, in the 
Greek Church, the bride and bridegroom thrice kiss the cross.®® So also in the eai4y 
Christian Church the taking of the Sacrament was preceded by the kiss of peace.®^ 
Similarly, in England (A. D. 600-1000), drinkers kissed after pledging each other in wine. 
Compare the Peruvians who, before drinking, kissed the air two or three times in token of 
adoration.®® At the end of a Beni-IsrA’il feast, the minister kisses a portion of bread and 
salt, and sends it round to the guests, each of whom kisses the broad and tastes the salb.®^ 
When (A. D. 1547) Edward VL of England was crowned, the people kissed first his right foot 
and then his cheek,^® At York and Newcastle (1825), in halls and in kitchens, kissing-bushes 
of mistletoe, greens, ribbons and oranges were hung, under which the men might kiss the girls, 
probably to draw into the kisser the hovering influences which haunt the evil dying year and might 
otherwise have harmed the kissed.^^ According to an old Scottish custom the man who first enters 
a house after twelve o’clock on New Year’s morning has aright to demand a kiss.^3 In the kiss 
passes the spirit of the guardian New Year which the man brings wdth him. Compare for the 
new moon : — “ In England (1825), whoever is first to see the new moon may kiss one of the opposite 
sex and claim a pair of gloves.”^® In Yorkshire and in Scotland, the clergyman used to kiss the 
blade after the wedding service, and in Ireland, the kiss of the bride and biadegroom was part of the 
ceremony.*'^ In England and in Russia, at the end and at the beginning of a dance, it was the 
practice to kiss.^® Another old English rule is that, if a womau kisses a man who is asleep 
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without waking him, she wins a pair of gloves.^® Perhaps, the sense of this glove-winning is 
that the kiss sucks out the soul of the sleeper, the soul in sleep being apt to leave the sleeper’s 
body, and that the owner redeems his soul by the gift of gloves. In England, to kiss a black 
cat is lucky. The proverb says : — “Kiss the black cat, ’twill make ye fat. Kiss the white one, 
’twill make you lean.”^^ In this case the black cat seems to be a scape into which passes any 
evil spirit of leanness by which the kisser may have been haunted » 

Leather* — Painting or hysterical patients are restored to consciousness either by being 
beaten with a shoe or a leather thong, or by inbaling the fumes of burnt leather* Therefore 
spirits fear leather. So, in the Dekhan, a person troubled with nightmare sleeps with a shoe 
under his pillow, and an exorcist frightens a spirit by threatening to make it drink water from 
the tanner’s well. Poona Kunbis believe that to drink water from a cobbler’s bands destroys 
a witch’s power.^® Similarly, a Gujarat witch’s power is taken away by shaving her head, 
beating her with a twig of the arhd or giant swallow-wort and pouring down her throat water 
out of a tanner’s jar>® Among the Kunbis of the Dekhan, if a man feels he has been struck 
by an incantation he at once takes hold of an upturned shoe. The Tirmalis, a Telugu caste of 
beggars in Poona, on the fifth day after birth, lay a leather shoe or sandal under a child’s pillow 
to scare evil spirits,®® The Shfllalpur Kfimtis set an old shoe under the babe’s pillow to keep 
off evil spirits.®^ The M&chis of Ahmadnagar, who are of southern origin, on tho fifth night 
after a birth, worship Satval, and lay a shoe under the child’s pillow to keep away evil spirits.®^ 
Among the Ahmadnagar Bhlls, those who have been put out of caste are let back by paying a 
fine, and when too poor to pay they stand before the caste with their shoes on their heads.®® In 
Thana, people fasten old shoes to frnit-trees, in order that they may not he blighted by the Evil 
Eye, and may bear good fruit.®* The BljApfir Dh6r bride stands in a basket filled with rice and 
leather.®® If a Dharwar Patradavaru, or dancing girl, is struck with a shoe, she is out of caste, 
has to pay a fine, and go through penances.®® In DMrwAr, a BrAhman woman never wears 
shoes, except when* she is lying in.®^ At a Lingayat wedding, in DharwAr, the bridegroom’s 
mother sits on a bullock’s saddle, taking the bridegroom on her right knee and the bride on her 
left knee.®® In South India, Hindus lift their shoes and swear at the whirlwind, which in Tamil 
districts is known as pisliacka^ or devil.®® To take off your shoes if you meet a great man 
and never to enter a house with shoes on, are two main rnles of conduct in South India. 
Dr. Buchanan tells how when his butler saw the ghost of a cook who had lately died, he put his 
shoes on the right side of the door, and so drove off the ghost.®i To stj^ike with a slipper is a 
great offence in Southern India, Any man who is so struck is put out of caste.®® In Bengal, in 
a Brahman wedding ceremony, at the evening or spirit-time, the bride and bridegroom sit on a 
red bull’s hide.®® When the BrAhma^ bride first enters the bridegroom’s house she is 
seated on a red bull’s hide.®* In the GodAvari districts, when a woman is pregnant, to keep 
off demons, women burn a heap of rice husk, and tie a shoe to one door-post and a bunch 
of iulsi to the other post.®® To scare a demon out of a person, the ShAnars apply a slipper 
or a broom to the shoulder of the possessed.®® In Lancashire, Cornwall and London, if on going 
to bed you leave your shoes sole up, crossed, or, peeping out from beneath the coverlet, you need 
not fear cramp.®^ The Circassians hang a goat-hide on a pole to keep off lightning.®® The 
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Persians had a leather standard.®® The Jewish tabernacle and sacred vessels were covered 
with skins.7® The Jews had a custom of handing over a shoe to confirm a contract.^^ German 
Jews, at the last gasp or before execution, have knotted leather thongs bound round their arms 
and head.72 Roman Jews wear little rolls of parchment written with words in peculiar ink 
enclosed in black calf’s skin and tied to the arm or brow to keep off evil influences, especially 
nightly terrors 73 Among the Pelops of the Gambia Coast, West Africa, if a father is killed in 
a brawl his son wears his father’s sandals once a year.7^ In Bornou, in North Africa, married 
women are careful to cover their beds with skins when their husbands visit them.^® The 
lamb-skin or white leather apron is the badge of the freemason, 7® The Alaska Esquimaux 
Indians (North America) clothe the dead in a frock of skin.77 Among the Oregon Indians, at 
their funeral pyres, the doctor tries to restore life, and if he fails, he throws a slip of leather on 
the dead.7® Some Indian tribes wrap the dead in buffalo hide.7® Hugh Lupus, the great Earl of 
Chester (A. D, 1120), was wrapped in leather and laid in a stone coffin.®® According to Bancroft, 
Vol. III. p. 519, the Americans put sandals on the dead. At the Lupercalia, the object of the Roman 
youths, iu striking people with a thong of leather, was probably at first to drive away spirits. 
Barren women tried to receive a cut of the thong hoping the stroke would make them conceive, 
that is, hoping that the spirit that made them barren might be driven out of them- Compare 
at the Indian Muliarram some of the sportei's striking men and women on the head with leather 
rolled in the form of a club.®^ The original object of the Roman and Skaudinavian practice of 
fastening shoes on the feet of the dead may have been either to prevent the spirit coming 
back, or to prevent evil spirits entering the body.®® To bring luck to the family 
American negroes keep all old shoes and old leather in someplace in the house.®® The Gypsies 
consider that ill-luokis bound and loosed by a shoe-string.®^ In Germany, throwing shoes over 
one’s head and seeing which way the points look, i^eveals tho place where one is destined to stay 
longest.®® In Ireland, persons were elected by throwing a shoe over them,®® and as late as 1689 
tattered brogues were thrown into tho grave of the Irish piper.®7 In England, shoes are thrown 
for luck after the bride and bridegroom, and after the youth who is leaving his family and 
friends,®® Rustics mark their shoes* outlines on the tops of the steeples of churches.®® In the 
West Highlands of Scotland, on New Year’s Eve, at tho laird’s house, a man dressed in a cow’s 
hide used to run round and be beaten with sticks,®® and in Lincolnshire, on Palm Sunday, there 
was a custom of cracking a leather-thonged whip.®^ In Durham, on Easter Tuesday, wives 
beat their husbands, and on the next day husbands beat their wives with shoes.®® In Gujarat, 
beating with a shoe is a common device for driving out an evil spirit in a possession case. 
Tliis suggestion of possession is perhaps an element in the Musalman horror of placing a slipper 
on the head. The Urdu proverb says : — “ Give me bread and lay your slipper on my head.®® 
An English folk-guard against tho ill-luck of hearing a dog howl (or rather against Death the 
vision of whom makes the dog howl) is to take off your loft shoe, place it solo up, spit on the 
sole, and set your foot on the spittle.®^ Spitting on the shoe as a precaution against the 
Evil Eye was approved by Pliny and is still practised in Italy .®^ In 1647, freshmen at Oxford 
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had on Shrove Taesday to take an oath on an old shoe.®® In the north of England (1825), to 
dream of their true love, girls laid their shoes solos up under their pillows.®" Similarly, 
Dorsetshire girls put their shoes by their bedside in the form of a T or cross, saying : — 

Hoping this night my true lovo to see, 

I place my shoes in the form of a T.”®® 

In China and the Malay Peninsula, no iron tools, leather, or umbrellas, may be brought into 
a mine for fear of annoying the earth spirits.®® The Brahman worships sitting on the skin oi 
the black antelope. The Hindu ascetic dresses in a deor or tiger skin. The skin of tbe 
viociin ram was drawn over the statue of Jupiter Ammon. The oraole-seeker at Delphi slept 
in the victim’s skin. The ancient Scot cooked his meat in the victim’s skin. To the early 
man the hide was a great guardian. It formed his clothes, his armour, and his means for 
carrying food, drink and coin. 

Apart from its usefulness, the source of the holiness or evils-oaring power of leather 
is that the spirit of the animal to which it belonged lives on in the skin. So, in Tibet, 
the greatest of oaths is for the swearer to lay a Scripture on his head, and, sitting on the 
reeking hide of an ox, to eat part of the ox’s heart.^®® 

{To he continued.) 


rOLKLORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 

BY PANDIT S. M. NATESA SASTRI. B.A., M.E.L.S. 

JSo. 39. — Devoted Yatsald. 

Ix a certaiu village there lived a Brahman named Patanibhagya. He bad an affectionate 
wife named Vataala. She was a very good woman, and was equally kind to all the members of 
her household, and especially to her mother-in-law, the mother of Patanibhfigya. She was so 
sincerely attached to her that VatsaLVs attachment to her mother-in-law became proverbial 
throughout the village. Some people regarded it as madness, and began to doubt as to how 
she would survive her mother-in-law, as, in all probability, the old woman would die first. But 
the more considerate thought Vatsahl to be mei'ely a little wanting in common sense, and 
that was the real trutli. She considered her mother-in-law as a goddess, and, apart from 
her sincere devotion to her, she was under the strong belief that no daughters-in-law could 
live in the world without mothers-in-law to guide and rule them. Every morning, as she 
rose up from her bed, she first worshipped her mother-in-law, consulted her taste in 
cooking the household meal, prepared only those dishes which she ordei'ed, served her meal 
first, and then attended to the table of others. Thus it was with Vatsalfi; and her mother- 
in-law, on her part, as, of course, was natural, was deeply attached to her. Thus passed several 
happy years. But time must work its changes, and the old people must die giving place to 
new, and the end of the mother-in-law appi'oached, and she passed away in the arms of her 
daughter-in-law. The funeral rites followed and after a time the house I'evived from tbe 
mourning. It was a natural death in good old age. There was not much sorrow felt in tbe 
family. But to Yatsala the world became a nonentity. She had nothing now to care for in the 
world. Her monitor was no more. Who would receive henceforth her devotions ? Who 
would direct her in her household duties ? These became great riddles to ber. Patanibhagya 
advised her to cheer up, but to no effect. His sound arguments were of no avail to soothe the 
sorrows of Vatsahi, for slie had not that qnota of common sense, — the general property of all : 
what she wanted was some tangible and material object to be respected as her mother-in-law, 

I must have a mother-in-law. Give me a mother-in-law, my dear husband,” mourned 
Vatsala. 
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Finding all reasoning to be vain, and, pitying his poor wife, who was so good and kind to 
him in everything, he went a little out of the ordinary way and promised to supply Vatsala 
with a mother-in-law. He went to a carpenter and brought a wooden image, and, presenting it 
to his wife, addressed her thas; — 

“ My dear Vatsald, you are dying for want of a mother-in-law. I have consulted several 
doctors and learned men. They gave me a wooden mother-in-law for you. You can now be 
happy. You can worship this as yoar old mother-in-law. Consult this wooden image in 
household duties, and be thus in every w^ay happy.*’ 

Vatsala’s pleasui’e at the receipt of a substicnte for her mother-in-law can be better 
imagined than described. She placed it in a prominent part of the verandah of the upper storey 
of her house. To her it was everything. She consulted it. She fed it twice a day with a 
sumptuous meal, and spent every minute that she could save from household duties to the care 
or the image. But how could tlie wood speak ? How could the wood eat ? These were 
plain questions with plain answers to Vatsalfi. For she devised the answers after putting the 
questions to the image, and imagined that the answers came from the mother-in-iaw herself. 
She would stand before the image and ask : — 

“My mother, what shall I prepare you for your dinner to-night? Yon have not been well 
to-day.” 

After putting this question, she would herself answer : — 

“Yes, I understand you. Your order is that I should prepare pepper-water without ddl. 
I shall do so.” 

Her simplicity was a source of general amusement. She w ould spread a large leaf before 
the image and serve on it the meal meant for her mofcher-in-law. Some mischievous relation 
would wait for an opportunity and take away all the meal, leaving the leaf clean. But Vatsala 
thought that her mother-in-law had swallowed it all- Thus passed some days. 

Patanibhagya had to go out on a mercantile tour with a neighbour for a few months, 
fie supplied the house with grain and articles of food to last for six months, and started on 
his journey. His neighbour did the same, and followed him. Other relations of Patanibhagya, 
too, had to go away, and thus Vatsala was left alone in the house with her wooden mother-in- 
law. She was very glad of this Her only living friend was the wife of the neighbour who 
had accompanied Patanibhagya on his tour. That their husbands were friends on tour was 
the great cause of this friendship, though they were of opposite natures. Vatsala was 
an idiot and a fool, but the other woman was the very type of intelligence and canning. 
Finding VatsalU was a groat fool, and it did not take much time to discover this, she wanted 
to profit by it. Whatever ill-health Vatsala imagined in her wooden mother-in-law she would 
aggravate. She recommended sumptuous meals for the mother-in-law jis the only cure for 
weakness, and Vatsala spent all her leisure in preparing rice of several kinds, puddings, 
muffins, etc., etc., to feed her, and all these were served twice and even thrice a day. 
Her friend took them all away secretly, and thus saved herself the trouble of kindling a fire at 
her own home, growing fat at the expense of Vatsala. She saved all the articles stored up by 
her own husband. Vatsala did not care for the expense. If her mother-in-law was well it 
was all in all to her : and was she improving? Yes ; undoubtedly, at least to Vatsala she was, 
and her friend told her so every day. Thus things wcni on for some mouths. 

Tlieir husbands returned from their tour. Patanibhagya examined his house, and 
discovered that he must supply his house again with food. He asked his wife how it was that 
everything was exhausted so soon, while she "was the only eoul at home to oat. 

“My dear hu&band, how is it that you have forgotten your mother, my mother-in-law ? 
Ever since you leCt us, she was always falling into weak health, and I had to feed her every 
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day sumptnoBsly. Must not two souls eat ? And must not my motlier-in-law be fed ?’j 
replied she. 

The patience of the husband was exhausted. However much he might have excused her 
for her foolishness, the waste of all the food touched him to the quick. 

“ May you and your mother-in-law go to hell ! ” roared he, and, kicking the wooden 
image first, he dealt the same punishment to his wife. The wife did not feel herself 
insulted in any way, but she felt acutely the sufferings of her mother-in-law. 

“ You have kicked her down. May the gods curse you I You have kicked your own mother. 
How will the gods excuse you ? 0 my mother-in-law, my dear mother-in-law. In your old 

age to be thus kicked ! What a great shock you must have received by your fall wept 
Yatsahi, and, disregarding her husband’s blows, she flew to the fallen image, took it up in her 
hands, and protected it from fui‘fcher injury from Patanibhagya. 

The husband could contain himself no more. He drove his wife with her precious 
mother-in-law out of the house. Not that she cared : for she had still her mother-in-law, and 
could go with her where she pleased and live comfortably. 'For is not a ni other-in-law a goddess 
to daughters-in-law? Thus arguing with herself, Vatsala left the village that very evening, 
carrying on her shoulders her poor mangled mother-in-law, and walked through a forest. The 
sun had just set. Darkness covered the world. Vatsahl, notwithstanding the charm of a 
goddess on her shoulders, was a little afraid to pursue her way through the forest all alone. 
She wanted to rest somewhere for the night ; and where else could she rest but on a tree ? So 
she climbed up a tree and with her mother-in-law in her hands sat there for the night. 

Tho tree on which Vatsala sat was in the middle of a thick forest, and was a large and 
broad one ; and it was the tree under which, the robbers of the forest used to assemble 
to divide among themselves the plunders of the night. Just at the last watch of the 
night nearly a dozen robbers came, and were engaged in separating their plunder into several 
groups as the share for each. Vatsala had no sleep the whole night and now she heard the 
horrible conversation of the robbers. The counting of coins jingled on her ears. Her whole 
frame trembled, and down fell the wooden mother-in-law as the first effect of her fears, just as 
the robbers were proceeding to take possession of their respective shares. They knew that the 
RajiVs men had been watching them for a long time, and so in the twinkling of an eye most of 
them ran away. After hei' mother-in-law down came Vatsala with a horrible crash, and those 
that remained imagined her to be the very Raja himself. So awfty they ran, and the wood 
was cleared of the robbers. Vatsala fell down senseless, but after a time she recovered 
her senses. The morning had now dawned and she perceived the heaps of coin with 
her wooden mother-in-law in their midst. She fell down before her goddess and wor- 
shipped her. 

“What will your son — that son who kicked you last evening — say now, when I return to 
him with these hoards of money ? 0 my goddess ! O my holy mother-in-law ! ” 

So saying, Vatsala collected everything in haste and returned home. Meanwhile, Patani- 
bhagya, after the excitement of the moment, was very sorry for his cruelty to his poor wife, for 
it was a settled fact that she was an idiot. So he waited for the morning to go out in search of 
her; and great was his joy when she herself returned to him with so much money ! In her own 
fashion, she told the story about the money, and how her mother-in-law had given ib to replace 
the exhausted store ab home, and preached to her husband that he must be more kind to such a 
kind mother ! The sight of the money consoled him much, though at heart ho laughed at his 
wife’s theory, and was not blind to the true cause of the acquisition. And what is lost in 
humouring an idiotic and stupid, but for all that, a good wife ? So Patanibhagya stored 
up all the money, and told his wife that all the good fortune vraa due to her devotion to her 
mother-in-law. 
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‘‘ It is my goddess, my motlier-iu-lfiw, my dear Imsband, that gave us all this wealth,*’ 
i*epeated VatsalA even before her husband finished his speech. 

“Yes, true it is, true it is. From to-day worship her all the more for it,” repeated tie 
husband. 

That noon her cunning friend visited Vatsala, who, in her own plain way, related the 
great boon that her mother-in-law that day conferred upon her family by the gift of unexpected 
wealth. The neighbour heard it with great pleasure, for her avarice had already devised for 
her a plan of her making herself rich in the same way. Outwardly she promised to worship 
lier own mother-in-law in that way, and made a copy of VatsalA’s image, but her secret intention 
was to go to the tree in which Yatsalfi had hidden herself the previous night, and try to see 
whether fortune would favour her also. For this purpose she carefully noted the exact position 
of the tree. 

As soon as night approached, without the knowledge of the husband, she ran to the forest 
to the very tree and concealed herself in it with, of course, the wooden mother-in-law, to 
surprise the robbers. Even as she expected, the robbers came that night also, and became 
engaged in dividing their booty. She threw down first the wooden stump, and the robbers 
were a little afraid at first ; but their money, hard won in their own way of thieving, was not 
to be thus easily given up every night. So they made a careful search, and caught bold of 
the woman. 

You wretched hag : you are caught at last,” roared they. “ You frightened us last night, 
and we were fools and ran away. But now instead of killing you we will make a lesson of you 
to others who would thus dare to beard us in our own den.” 

All the shrieks and cries of the woman, and her pleadings that the woman of the previous: 
night was a different one were of no avail. Her hair was cut. Her nose was cut. And thus 
mutilated she was driven out of the forest and reached home with her body disfigured for her 
pains. 

Her husband, who had missed her the previous night, received her with great anger, and 
on hearing the canse of her disfigurement spoke to her in very severe terms. He plainly told 
her that it wS.s her avarice that brought her that just punishment. But what was to he 
done next ? He applied soothing medicines to her broken nose and advised her never to relate 
her story to any one, and thus ends the story. 


MISCELLANEA. 


SOME REMARKS ON THE KAL^ANI 
INSCRIPTIONS. 

{^Continued from Vol. XXIII. p. 269.) 

(13) Malayadipa. 

Malayadipa may be identified with the 
Malay Archipelago. Its native appellation is 
Mal&yu. The capital of the region may he fixed as 
Malacca, which has now been deserted for Penang 
and Singapore. The MalAryu betel-nut is still 
famous in Burma, and it must have been intro- 
duced when there was frequent intercourse 
between the Bm*mese and Malay ports. 

B,ahalath^ra went to Malayadipa in 543, Sak- 
karaj, or 1181 A. D. He was well received by 
the king, who was evidently a Buddhist, as he was 


desirous of learning the Vinaya Pitaha, The 
Kalyani Inscriptions add : — “ The king was pleased 
with the ihera^ and presented him with an alms- 
bowl filled with many kinds of gems.” A_s attest- 
ed by the following passage elfcod in Yule’s JSch- 
son-Jobson, p. 416, the wealth of the country 
during the period in question appears to be an 
undoubted fact : — 

‘‘ c. 1160. ‘ The Isle of Malai is very great 
.... The people devote tliemselves to very pront- - 
able trade ; and there are found here elephancs, 
I'hinoceroses, and various aromatics and spice.?, 
such as clove, cinnamon, lard . . . and nutmeg. 
In the mountains are mines of gold, of excelleiit 
quality . . . the people have also windmills.' — 
Bdrisi, by lauhert, i. 945.” 
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(14) Bhammavil&BatliSra. 


(18) ICambdja. 


It is a most lamentable fact that tbe study of 
biography as well as of history is not held in 
esteem by Burmans ; hence the meagreness 
of details in biographical notices of native 
writers. 


Bhammavilasa was the title given to S4ri- 
pnttathSra by King Narapatisibu (1174-1228 
A. D.) for his ability and eminence in learning. 
The thira was a Talaing by birth and was a 
native of Padippajeyya village in the province of 
Dala. He was educated at Pagku under Ananda- 
thSra of the Sinhalese fraternity. The king 
desired to appoint Siriputta to be one of his Pre- 
ceptors, but unfortunately he was debarred from 
carrying out his object by the rigour of a custom 
prevailing at all Oriental Courts that all recipients 
of royal favour shall not labour under any 
physical defect. One of the big toes of the 
tMra was shorter than its natural length, and he 
was accordingly disqualified for any high post 
under the Government. To compensate for the 
boon missed by him the king bestowed upon liim 
the title of Dhammavilltsa, and commissioned 
him to propagate the Buddhist Beligion in the 
maritime provinces. What has rendered his 
name illustrious in Burma is the authorship of 
the BhammavU4sa-(ihaniinal>ilt9 which is not 
now extant. There is, however, a commentary on 
it, which was compiled in the 17th Century. This 
latter work comprises 86 palm -leaves, eight lines 
to the page. The chapter on “ Inheritance and 
Partition*' has been translated and published 
under the editorship of the late Br, E. Porch- 
hammer, and forms No. YII. of the series of 
Notes on Buddhist Law issued by Mr. Justice 
Jardine, now of the Bombay High Court. 

The dates of birth and death of DhammaviMsa, 
as well as of the completion of his J>hammai?ht 
are unknown. Even the Sdsandla/hJBdra, compiled 
as late as 1832 A. D, by the learned ex- 
monk Maungdaungsadb, the Archbishop of 
Bddbp'ayft at Amarapura, is silent on these 
points. 

( 16 ) Xiakkliiyap'ttTa. 

This place may be identified with the modem 
I^tk'aik, a small insignificant village on the Bala 
side of the Rangoon river, but the Bakdsa river 
cannot now be identified. 


1 « And here again, in regard to the doctrine left behind 
by each, a vast distmetion is to he noted. For the 


&gMM.yei7wli«e nulflitpteTaaseteniaUy. Whereas 
the doetnae left hySaddha, 1 ihoTigh it adTanoed rapidly 


This is the olassioal appellation of Cambodia, 
the ancient empire of the Khmei's, whose iafluenoe 
in the valleys of the Salween and Irrawaddy ceased 
with the foundation of the kingdom of with 

Aynthia as its capital, in 1350 A. D. (see note 9 
cmie, Tol. XXIII. p. 256f ). 

In Burmese official writings the Shan States to 
the East of the Irrawaiddy Biver are coUeo. 
lively called EAmbdja. Li this connection it 
may be intei-esting to note that the appellation, 
' “Shan,” applied by the Burmans to the whole 
Tai race, is a corrupted form of “ Cham.” 
EambOja was also known as Ohampfi, and its 
people were called “Cham.” Vide s. v. “ Cham- 
pa,” “Shan” and “Siam” in Yule’s Hobson- 
Johson. 

(17) Balapura. 

Balapura is the modem BalA opposite Ran- 
goon. Tradition says that it was founded by a 
princess from Thaton, whose king had just beaten 
off a Cambodian army. In after times Bala 
formed a dependency of Syriam, and in view of 
its origin, was always an appanage of a princess 
or a lady of rank. Owing to its contiguity to 
Cape Negrais, which was the base of operations of 
Arakanese raiders and invaders, it was deemed 
to be of some strategic importance. 

(18) VisumgAma. 

The validity of the ordination of a Buddhist 
monk and his consequent status in the Order 
depend mainly on the validity of the consecration 
of the simd where the ordination was performed. 
A 87/ind IS, agsm, valid or otherwise according 
as its site is visumgdma or not. Thus the 
whole fabric of the Buddhist Church rests, to some 
extent, on the solution of the vexed question 
of visumgftma. The frequent squabbles and 
controversies regarding the validity or otherwise 
of ordination are due to this fact. These con- 
troversies have now been happily set at rest in 
Burma by the Local Government, which issues 
grants of visumgdma land for the construction of 
simds under the seal and hand of the Chief 
Commissioner . 

(10) The Religion of Buddha will last 
6,000 years. 

As Sir Monier Monier- Williams has endorsed 
this idle tradition and published it to the world 
in his great work on Buddhism^ it is essential to 

by leaps and bounds, is, according to his own admi^on, 
to fade away by degrees, till at the end 0 / 6,000 years it 
has disappeared altogether from the earth, and another 
Buddha must descend to restore it. Monier-WiUiams* 
BvMhism, pp. 656, 567. 
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ascertain tlie basis on wbicb the statement is 
founded. The Buddhists do not question the truth 
of the statements in the Pdli texts of the Tvijpitaka^ 
but they are at liberty to criticise the commen- 
taries, such as the aUhakathds, tikds, etc. In 
the present ease, the limit of the continuance of 
Buddhism is fixed by the atthakathdSj and not by 
the Buddha himself. 

The DigKanihdyat the Mahdvagga of the 8uUa- 
pitdka, and the Mdhdjpa/rinihhdnasutta do not 
contain any allusion to the question, but distinctly 
say, on the other hand, that the succession of 
monks will never be inteiTupted so long as 
there is peace and concord among them : “ jS'ace, 
Subhadda, ime hhikkM samdvihdreyyum, osuHmo 
loko arahantehi assa** 

In the GJiMavagga^ however, it is said that 
Gautama Buddha was averse to the admission of 
nuns into the Church, as he foresaw the risk 
accruing to the Order of Monks, and declared 
that his Religion would last 1,000 years if no 
nuns were admitted, but only 500 years if they 
were. This is, of course, only a hypothetical 
statement, and an euphemistic avowal of unwil- 
lingness to recognize the Order of Nuns which was 
subsequently formed. But the commentators too k 
a serious view of the matter and, being constrained 
to put a literal interpretation on the declaration, 
prolonged the period of 1,000 years to 5,000, which 
they had no authority to do. In the OhCblavaggat- 


thahathd a period of 1,000 years is assigned to 
each of the following classes of saints : — 

(а) Pabisambhid§.patta ; 

(б) Sukkhavipassaka ; 

(c) AnSig&mi ; 

{d) Sakad^gdmi j 

(e) Sotapanni. 

In the AnguttaraUKakathd a similar assigna- 
tion is made, and the following are the classes:-— 

(a) Patisambhid&patta ; 

(5) ChhaMbhinna ; 

(c) Tevijjaka ; 

(d) Sukkhavipassaka ; 

(e) The observers of the Fdtimdlckha. 

Personally, I am iuclined to think with Proude* 

that Truth is writ large on the tablets of eternity, 
and that it is idle to set bounds to the limits of 
eternity. 

(BO) Mah&vibL&ra. 

When Mahinda, the son of A^ka, was sent to 
Ceylon after the 3rd Buddhist Council, Devfinaiii- 
piyatissa, king of that Island, after the manner of 
Bimbisdra, king of RSij agriha, who presented the 
Buddha with the Ydluvana Monastery, presented 
the Missionary Prince with the Mah&mdghavana 
villa, which came to be known as the Mali&vih&ra. 
The vicissitudes of the Mah&vih^ra sect are briefly 
detailed iu the Kaly&ni Inscriptions, 

Taw Sein-Ko. 

{To he continued,) 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A CEREMONIAL MUTILATION. 

In (Buchanan) Biamilton’s JSast India Gazetteer 
(1815), page 337, the following curious passage 
occurs: — “ Near DeoueUa or Deonhully, a town 
in Mysore, is a sect or sub-division of the Mur- 
resoo Wocul caste, every woman of which, pre- 
vious to piercing the ears of her eldest daughter, 
preparatory to her being betrothed in marriage, 
must undergo the amputation of the first joints 
of the third and fourth fingers of her right hand. 
The amputation is performed by the blacksmith 
of the village who, having placed the finger in a ' 
block, performs the operation with a chisel. If 
the girl to be betrothed be motherless, .and tbe 
mother of the hoy have not before been subjected 
to the amputation, it is incumbent on her to 
suffer the operation. In these districts this caste 
occupy about 2,000 houses, aud for the original 

3 « First, it (history) is a voice for ever sounding across 
the centuries the laws of right and wrong. Opinions alter, 
manners change, creeds rise and fall, hut the moral law ie 
written on the tablets of eternity. For every false wor^ or 
unrighteous deed, for cruelty and oppression, for lust or 
vanity, the price has to be paid at last: not always by 


cause of this strange ceremony, they relate a long 
legend. (F. Buchanan) (Hamilton’s) Travels in 
Mysore in Asiatic Researches )” 

Denzil Ibbetson in P. N. and Q. 1883. 


A HINDU HOUSE-WARMING. 

When the house is finished Brdhmans and 
the friends of the family are feasted. The nvistri 
(master-builder) attends the dinner, and receives 
from the owner complimentary gifts, such as 
shawls, burban, clothes, and money, as his merits 
and the generosity of his employer dictates. 
During the building a lamp is often kept 
bui-ning all night. This is to prevent bhfits 
(ghosts), and churils (female ghosts), and the like, 
from taking up a lodging in the new abode.^ 

J. L. Kipling in P. N, and Q, 1883, 

the chief offenders, but paid by someone. Justice and 
truth alone endure and Vive* Injastice and falsehood may 
be long-lived, but doomsday comes at last to them, in 
French revolutions and other terrible ways.’* — < Fronde’s 
Short Studies on Oreat SubjectSt Vol. I. p. 27. 

1 [See Journal, Society of Arts, 1883, p. 739. — E».] 
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BOOK-NOTIOES. 


SOME NEW OATALOaCJES OF SANSKRIT MSS. 

Wb have received Dr. Petersoii*s excellent 
Catalogue of the MSS. in the Ulwar Library 
It consists of a nominal list, with, in many cases, 
full descriptions of neai’ly two thousand five 
hundred works, to which is appended an unusually 
large collection of extracts, in which no less than 
six hundred and scventy-eiglit MSS« are illus- 
trated. A third of the whole collection is devoted 
to Yedic works and works on Philosophy. Rhe- 
toric, Dharma, and Astronomy are well repre- 
sented, and there is a small collection of Pr^kyit 
books, some of which appear to be of value, 
although this portion of the catalogue gives 
merely the titles, with few further particulars. 
The book is absolutely devoid of diacritical marks 
of any kind. Even long vowels are not noted, 
but in other respects, it is throughout edited with 
the scholarly accuracy which distinguishes all j 
Dr. Peterson’s labours. 

The Government of Bengalis issuing infasci. 
culi, a Catalogue of the MSS, in the Library of 
the Calcutta Sanskrit College.® The first fasci- 
culus has been printed at the Secretariat Press, and 
a wise discretion has been exercised in transferring 
“ the second and third to the Press of the Baptist 
Mission. E xperience has shewn that Government 
printing departments are not adapted for the 
correct production of carefully edited Sanskrit 
books. The present work is as yet inooinplcte, and 
till the necessary indexes have been received it is 
difSlcult to analyze its contents. The style is the 
same as that of the well-known Sanskrit catalogues 
of Rajendra Lala Mittra, with which it may well 
be compared. When completed, it will, no doubt, 
be as useful as its fore-runner. 

Let us hope that the Bengal Government, at 
whose expense it is issued, will make the book easily 
available to pui’chasers in Europe and not bury 
the copies (without advertisement) in the cellars of 
Writers* Buildings, to be sold as waste paper, 
after being given a decent number of years to 
ripen for the paper mills . 

Oriental Mxtsic, a Monthly Perio,dical, Edited by 
A, M. OflINNASWAMI MlTDALiTAR, M. A., Ave 
Maria Press, Pudnpet, Madras, 1893. 

This periodical appears to have been started 
with the following objects : — to familiarise the 

1 Oatalo^rwe of the Sanshrit Manuscrijjis in the Library 
of Sis Sighness the Maharaja of XHwar^ by Peter 
Peterson, M. A., B.So., Bombay : 1892. 

3 A Catalogue of the Sanshrit MSS. in ihe 

Library of the Calmita Sanshrit College. Part L 


European ear with the pcculiariries of Oriental 
Music , to help the people of the country to un- 
derstand European Notation, and to api^reciate 
the beauties of Harmony; and to recoi-dthe 
music of India which is fast fading into decay. 

It is a somewhat comprehensive programme, of 
which the third part would appear to be the most 
woi-thy of support. 

A complete and trustworthy record of the 
musical productions of India, with descriptions of 
the instruments used, and the manner in which 
they are manufactured and played, and accounts 
of the principal masters of Indian music, will 
be of great value to Orientalists, as, with the excep- 
tion of Captain Day’s work, no such record exists. 

The European ear, with its previous trainmg 
by the European scales and divisions of the oc- 
tave, is not likely to appreciate the Oriental scales 
and divisions ; and on our keyed instruments, as 
at present tuned, it is not possible to render 
Oriental Music coiTCotly or to describe it in Euro- 
pean Notation. On instruments of the Violin 
family this music can be played, but in the pages 
before us no indications ai'e given in the notation 
by which this should be done. 

With a specially derised notation Oriental 
music could be rendered on such an instrument 
as Mr. Bosanquet“s Enharmonic Organ, but, as 
we have said, Europeans are not likely to serious- 
ly adopt Oriental Music. 

To attempt to teach Harmony to the Indians 
from the starting point of their own music would 
be “ ploughing the sands,” and it would be far 
easier for them to approach the subject as a 
separate science, and to study the European text- 
I books. 

“ Oriental Music ” is evidently the work of an 
enthusiast, and the record being made is a valua- 
ble addition to the literature of a little known 
subject. It is only by the investigation of Eas- 
tern music that we shall be able to understand 
the music of the ancient European nations, and 
Mr. Ohinnaswami Mudaliyar will do good work 
for science in continuing what he has so carefully 
commenced. We would draw his attention to 
Notes and Queries on Anthropology^ Chapter XLI., 
which he will find to be an excellent guide to the 
requirements of science in the matter. 

(1892) by Hrisliik^la ^Astri; printed at the Bengal 
Secretariat Press, Part IL (1894) by the same, and 
&iva Chandra Gni, M.A., B.L., printed at the Baptist 
Mission Press ; Part III. (1895), same author and 
printer. 
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SOME EARLY SOVEREIGNS OF TRAVANOORB. 

BY P. SUNDARAM PILLAI, M.A. 

{Continued from p. 285.) 


X. 

T hirteen years later we meet with another king of Vcnad, Srl-Vira-B§.ma K§rala- 
varma Tiravadi. I base this statement on a Vatteluttu inscription in the temple of 
Sri-PadmaEia,bliasv§.min in the capital itself. Unfortunately, however, it is a mutilated one, 
nearly one half o£ it being missing. All the greater pity, since the fine bold Vatfeluttu characters, 
in which it is inscribed, would have otherwise made it, both palasographically and historically, 
one of the very best samples yet to hand. The locality in which this mutilated document is now 
found, can scarcely have been its original abode. Indeed it cannot be said to be fairly above 
ground ! And any one wishing to pay it a visit must be prepared for an uncomfortable attitude ! 
Passing by the flagstaif and going in at the main eastern gate of the temple, let him walk 
straight on till he crosses the gateway of the second enclosure. There, -if he 'will stoop 
low enough, he will descry in the gloom in the nethermost row of stones forming the low 
passage wall to his left, the object he is in quest of, neat and remarkably well dressed 
for the situation. With the help of other inscriptions in my collection, I have in a measure 
succeeded in conjecturing what this stone when complete would have told ns ; and with the 
omissions so supplied, the translation of the document would read thus; — 

^ Temple Inscription of Vlra-Bama- 

Kdrajavarman. 

** Hail ! Prosperity ! In the Kollam year 384, with Jupiter in Cancer, [and the sun days 
old in Gemini], 5^3 in the presence of the Tiruvtoandapuram assembly and its sabhanjita, assem- 
bled in the southern [hall] of Mitrtoaudapnram, [under the solemn] presidency of [the Bhattd- 
raka], * tiuga^® Pallavarayan, [the loyal chieftain of] Srl-Vlra-Irftman [Kdralavarma 
Timvadi] of holy V6nAd, [made a free grant of certain lands] belonging to the said tinga 
Pallavarayan, in Oheyyaman and Kalattfir, [to be taken charge of by such and such, under such 
and such arrangements,] with the object of providing daily four ndli of rice and condiments, 
[partly] to be used as offering to the Perum?ll of Tiruvanandapuram, and [partly] to feed one 
BrA.hmana, besides providing every year on the Uttiram star in (the month of) Panguni,''^ 
[a special feast or lustration]. [The daily offering to the Perumal shall be made] when a man’s 
shadow in the sun measures 12 ft.^® [and the rice so offered shall be made over to such and such, 
who in return therefor] shall supply [each day] one garland to adorn the Perumal. If the 
supply (of this stated quantity) of paddy fails once, [double the default shall be paid. If twice, 
twice the default and fine. If thrice] in succession, the property shall be confiscated, and 
the amount of paddy recovered and measured out. [If any dispute arises thereon,] the 
case shall be taken to 'Bid-Piidam and the question then finally decided. To which effect 
[witness below our hands, * * of Kaitavilagam, The first half-yearly [payments will he 
due] in the month of Vrisohikam in Kollam 385.” 

Such in substance would be the document, if the portions lost are supplied, as far as it is 
now practicable to do, with the help of the context and of similar records in my possession. 
Happily for us, however, so far as important historical facts are concerned, there is little or no 
room for any legitimate doubt. For instance, comparing this inscription with the one to be 
given next, there can b© no reasonable doubt that the full name of the king who ruled Venad on 

75 The parts within square brackets are those supplied. Looks like a corruption of Chinga or Simha. 

The principal festival of the temple still takes place about this time. Uttiram pr Utram i‘5 a star abriut 
the tail of Loo Major. 

Technically called pamifretJt or * the 12th feet offering.* 
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the date of this document, was Sri-Vira-Irfiman KSralavarman. The last letter in the part of 
the name actually found is a, which can combine with no other letter in the alphabhet 
than a h ; and the next inscription, which is but five years later, completes the name exactly 
as we should expect. Fortunately for us, again, the last word with which the opening line 
breaks ofE, is ‘‘KoUam 884,’*. — the year of the document; and this date is confirmed, if need 
be, by the closing line, fixing the time for the payment of the first half-yearly dues in Vrischika 
385. This mention of the month, with which the first half-year ends, enables us further to fix 
the month of the grant itself as Mithuna preceding. Supposing a full half-year was to expire 
in Vyifchika for the payment to be due, we have only to shift the date of the grant a month 
earlier, i, e., Idavam 384. Thus, then, we may be perfectly sure that, about May or June 1209, 
V9]jfi4 was ruled by Bri-Vlra-Bama-Kdralavarma Tiruva^. 

Certain other inferences, equally unquestionable, may be also made from the record in 
hand. For instance, it is impossible to doubt that in 384, Trivandram, like so many other 
villages, had a sabhd or assembly, with a sahhanjita^ chairman or secretary, of its own, and 
that it used to meet on occasions of importance in the old temple at Mitranandapuram, about a 
couple of furlongs to the west of the present shrine of ^ri-Padmanabha. The south-western 
corner of the courtyard of this temple is still pointed out as the sacred spot where sabMs used 
to meet of old, and the word ^ tek * or south, in our inscription, serves as no dubious guide to that 
spot. The raised floor of this hall still remains, but the roof, which must have resounded with 
the voice of many a wise council, is now no more. Fragments of apparently very old inscrip- 
tions in the Mitranandapuram temple speak also of memorable meetings of the sahTid in the same 
^‘southern hall/’ These meetings are recorded to have taken place in the “solemn presence ” 
of the Bad&ra or Bhatt^aka Tiruvadi of the locality, enabling us thus to infer that the solemn 
presence, with which the meeting here recorded is said to have been honoured, must have been 
also of the same mysterious personality. It would appear further from an inBoriptiou at 
Suchlndram, dated 406 M. E., that there was at that time a senior Badara Tiruvadi at Trivan- 
dram, in superior charge of the temple management. From this latter document, I am led also to 
suspect that by “ Sri-PMam,” to whom, according to the record in hand, the final appeal was 
to lie, in case of dispute in the administration of the land in question, is meant also the same 
religious functionary. This expression has now somehow or other come to be used to designate 
the palace, where the queen-mother resides with the junior members of her family. But the 
context in the ^uchindram record, above referred to, militates against that modern application 
of the term. 

I would draw attention to the curious way in which the name Trivandram is here spelt. 
Twice the word occurs in the portion of the inscription preserved to us, and on both occasions 
it is clearly spelt Tiruvanandapuram with a long meaning ‘the holy city of blessedness/ and 
not, as it is now universally understood, the city of Ananta, the serpent. The deity, too, of the 
place is named Perum&l, ‘ the great one,’ and not Padmanabha, * the Lotus-navelled.’ Is it 
possible that the City of Blessedness passed into the City of Ananta, the serpent, with the trans- 
formation of the infinite and indefinite ‘ great one’ into the definite Padmanabha, whose mattress 
Ananta is ? The analogy of Mitranandapuram, the oldest temple of this town, lends support 
to the orthography of the inscription. But on the other hand, the Suchindram inscription, 
already referred to, spells the name in the usual modern fashion. So also does the hymn in 
the TiruvdymoliJ^ dedicated to the local deity, though, in this case, it is not as decisive as with 
Tiruv&ttar, since neither rhyme nor metre wiU be wholly spoiled by the substitution of one 
of the names for the other ; and as far as I can remember, the town is mentioned nowhere else 
in Tamil literature. 

The Sanskrit name SydnandCLra for Trivandram only adds to our doubts and diflSculties. 
Underivable proper names are by no means common in any Indian language, and in Sanskrit, 


79 Vide the 2nd pattu in the pattdmpattw. 
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there are but very few names of any class whose etymology cannot be traced to well-known 
roots. But Syslnandura, though used familiarly by Sanskrit scholars both in inscriptions and 
in standard Malayalam works,®® is analysable according to no known rules of grammar. It looks 
in the highest degree incredible that the Aryans of Upper India could ever have been under 
the necessity of inventing such an arbitrary and unanalysable name for so petty a village in 
the Dravidian country. In all probability then, it must be a Sanskritized corruption of a 
Dravidian name now altogether lost to us. The last syllable in Syanandiira sounds like ttr, the 
Tamil term for village or town, but what the preceding two syllables stand for, it is difficult to 
conjecture. If the word were Sry&nand&ra, we could have taken the body of it as made up of 
sn or tiru in Tamil, and dnanda, as preserved to us in the inscription before us as well as in 
the name Mitr&nandapuram. But in that case there would have been no necessity for any 
corruption at all. My impression, therefore, is that the original native denomination of the 
town must have been a Dravidian word ending in wr. The form Sydnandurapura occa- 
sionally met with tends to shew that dra was a part of the original name and no corruption of 
pura^ since pura is itself added to it. At any rate, the name could not have been either 
Anandapuram, as in our inscription, or Anantapuram, as in current use, since both of them are 
good Sanskrit words, needing no corruption to suit the genius of that language. 

XL 


We have seen already that in I^avam or Mithuna 384, i, e., 1209 A. D., the government 
of the country was in the hands of Srl-Vira-Iraman KSralavarman. This same sovereign was 
in power on Thursday, the 18th Minam 389 M. B. If any one wishes to assure himself of 
the fact, it would cost him nothing more than a pleasant trip to Xadinahkulam, just 12 miles 
north of Tri van dram, on the backwater route to Quilon. On the north-western wall of the 
temple of MahadSva in this village, he would find a Vatteluttu inscription in four lines to the 
ollowing effect : — 


Vatteluttu 

Tanoil. 


Xadina£Lkx4am Inscription of Vira-Bd.ma-Xdralavarman. 


Hail ! Prosperity ! In the year opposite the Kollam year 389, with Jupiter in Aquarius, 
and the sun 18 days old in Pisces, Thursday, Pushya star,®i the lOfch lunar day, Aries (being 
the rising sign), and Srl-Vlra-Irftman Kdrajavarma Tiruvadi of KilppSrHr being the 
gracious ruler of Venad, Srl-Vira-IrSman Umaiyammai Villavar (?) Tiruvadi graciously caused 
the consecration (of the idol inside).” 


This neat inscription, giving full details of its date even to the hour, would have been 
altogether unexceptionable, but for a difficult word which I am not quite sure of, between 
Umaiyammai and Tiruvadi. We need not be particularly sorry for this, if we could be but sure 
that it was a part of the proper name of the founder of the temple. But as it stands, the proper 
name would appear to be completed with Umaiyammai, and the intractable word after it 
would seem to describe her status or position, in which case, indeed, it must be of supreme 
historical importance for us to know exactly what it was. The title Tiruvadi is found through- 
out our records reserved to royalty. It occurs even here just a line above in connection with 
Qri-Vira-IrAman Kferalavarman. Who then could this additional Tiruvadi be ? The name 
given, Sri-Vlra-Irftman Umaiyammai, is a curious compound, Sri- Vlra-IrAman being a masculine 
name, the first part in fact of the name of the then ruling king, and Umaiyammai, an appellation 
as distinctly feminine. In a compound name like this, usage as well as grammar would 
determine the sex of the person so named by the ultimate particle of the isame, and we have, 
therefore, practically no doubt that the founder of the temple was a female, entitled, however, 
to royal rank. The interesting question then is, did she belong to the same royal house as 

Ftdfl, for example, tlie 

PQyam or Pashyaza ia a star about tbe head of Hydra. 
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tho then ruling sovereign, and if so, wliat was tlie particular relation in wLich slie stood to that 
ruler ? The full importance of the question will bo perceived, only when the following facts are 
borne in mind. In the first place, this is the earliest record I have yet found of any female 
member of a royal family, in a country where succession is bolioved to have been always in 
the female line. In the second place, it is also the first occasion, excepting tho Ari'iiigal frag- 
ments, where we have the family designation of Kllpporur. And lastly, it must also be noticed 
that the temple at Kadinaiikulam, the institution of which this inscription records, is exactly 
equidistant between Trivandram and Arringal, — and, therefore, a convenient stage in a 
journey from one to the other. Both tradition and local inquiry would prove that the village 
of Kadinaiikulam itself came into prominence, if not also into existence, only in consequence 
of its having boon a suitable halting place, and that it continued to retain its importance, so 
long as it was used as such, i, e., before the ShaiiAnkarai Canal connected the present capital 
with the backwater system of tho north. Is it fanciful or farfetched then to suppose that the 
temple, of which our inscription records the foundation, was the direct fruit of extended 
political relations in the North, say, such as would arise from tho annexation of Arringal to 
Venad and the amalgamation of their respective I’oyal houses, assuming, as we have already 
done, the original independence of Arriugal or Kfipadesa ? If tho hypothesis is allowable, 
we might take both the Princess Umaiyammai and the present family name ot Kilpp6riir as, 
coming from Arriugal, and accruing to the YSiiad sovereign by right of adoption, marriage, or 
other alliance. It is a pity, therefore, that tho word after Umaiyammai, which might have 
helped to solve some of these difiicaltios, happens to be so unyielding. As far as I can make 
out, it looks only like ViUavar, which carries no meaning to my miud.®® Until, therefore, 
further researches throw more light on the question, we should bo content to accept the 
indistinct word to bo a special title of Pidncess Umaiyammai in the V&nad royal house itself. 

But whoever Princess Umaiyammai may have been, the document; proves beyond all doubt 
that on the morning of Thursday, about 8 p. m., the 18th Minam 389 M. E., i, c., 1214 A. D., 
the throne of VSnad was occupied by Sri-Vira-Iraman KSralavarma Tiruva0. We know 
he was on the throne in 384, But when he ascended it, and when exactly it passed to his 
successor, ai*e points yet to be determined. We meet with another sovereign of YSnAd only in 
410 M. E., and we may, therefore, provisionally take his reign to have extended to the close of 
the 4th Malabar century. 

xir. 


With the opening of the fifth century of the Kollam Era we meet with another king 
of Yenad, by name Srl-Yira-Ravi-K^ralavarman, That the 28t]i M§dam 410 M. E. fell 
within his reign, is proved by a Yabteluttu inscidption at Manalikkarai, a pretty village near 
Padmanabhapuram in South Travancore. The document is found inscribed on all the four 
sides of a tablet specially put up in front of the Alvar temple in this village. The face of the 
gablet contains 23 lines, its obverse 32, and the two sides 37 and 17, respectively. Why the 
idocument was entered on a special tablet, and nob on the walls of the temple as was the custom, 
t is impossible now to ascertain. Possibly its singular import ance demanded this singular 
i^reatment. For, if my reading of it is correct, it is nothing short of one of the great char- 
ters of Travanoore. Its substance, as far as I can make out, would run thus in English : — 




Yatteluttu 
Old Malay41.ain. 


Manalikkarai Inscription of Yira-Eavi-K6r£4avarman. 


Hail ! Prosperity ! In the year opposite the Kollam year 410, with Jupiter in Scorpio, 
and the Sun 27 days old in Aries (t. e., the 28 th MS dam), is issued the following pioclamation. 


It is possible that villavar is a mistake for ijaiyavar, meaning ‘ tho younger.’ There are one or two other 
dated Vatteluttu inscriptions in the place, but unfortunately, as the stones bearing them have been repeatedly 
white-washed, plastered over and painted, only portions of the lines are now open to view. I wont to the spot a 
second time on the Idtb Juno 1894 to try whether the broken lines could not help us over the difficulty, but returued 
no wiser than I went. 
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after a consultation having been duly held among the loyal chieftains of Sri-Vira-Iravi'K§rala- 
varma Tiruvadi, graciously ruling VSnad, the members of the aahhd (or assembly) of 
EddainallUr^ and the people of that village, as well aa Kandan T-iruvikratnan of Marugataoh- 
ch&ri, entrusted with the right of realizing the government dues. Agreeably to the understand- 
ing arrived at in this consultation, wo command and direct that the tax due from government 
lands be taken as amounting in paddy to * * * * and 24, in arahTial^^ crop, and 725 ^ 
and 24, in chdral crop, and making np per year a total of * * * * * ; and the same, 
due from tax-paying village®^ lands, be taken as amounting in paddy to * * * * and 24 ^ 

in aralchdl crop ; and 728 * and 24, in clidral crop, and making up per year, a total of * 

709jV ; when the due quantity is measured out, a receipt be granted, discharging the 

liability, the fact being duly marked also in the rent roll ; and we command moreover that the 
order of permanent lease (now in force) be surrendered into the hands of the clerks who write 
or issue such deeds * * * From the Tuviimi (or Svami), too, no more shall any lease 

be taken. When part of the tax is paid, and part is still due, a list shall be prepared shewiug" 
the arrears for the whole year ; and an anchdW^ (or authorization) taken in writing to realize 
the same from the sabhd and fche inhabitants ; and ‘the arrears then recovered accordingly. In 
seasons of drought and consequent failure of crops, the members of the sahhd and tlie people of 
the village shall inspect the lands, and ascertain which have failed and which have not. The 
lands that have failed, shall be assessed at one fifth of the normal dues, but this one fifth shall 
be levied as an additional charge on the remaining lands bearing a crop. Tf all the taxable land? 
appear to have equally failed, the sahhd and the villagers shall report the mattor to the TuvAmi, 
and after the Tuvami has inspected the lands and ascertained the fact, one fifth (of the entire 
dues) shall be levied. This one-fifth shall be taken, to include patia-vritti and Sria-clielav^i^ 
amounting in paddy to * If the members of the sahhd and the inhabitants agree among 
themselves, and pray in common for a postponement of the payment, as the only conrse open 
to a majority among them, this demand (one fifth drought rate) shall be apportioned over all 
the lands paying tax to government (to be levied in the subsequent harvest), but without 
interest and patidri^ the rent roll of the current year being scored out. Should anything 
whatever be done contrary to these rules, the deviation shall be visited with fine, * ^ ^ 

and the strict procedure again adopted. This onr regulation shall continue in force as long as 
the moon and the stars endure. This is a true stone-inscribed copy of the royal writ.” 

Sneb is the substance of this remarkable document, as far as I can make it out. 
Containing, as it does, several obsolete revenue terms, I cannot vouch for the literal 
accuracy of every word in my I'endering. One or two expressions still remain obstinate and 
obscure. Nevertheless, I feel sure I cannot be far wrong with the bulk of my interpretations. 
Nor can there be any doubt as to the unique importance of the record. Unlike the inscriptions 
hitherto noticed, this one grants, not a -perpetual lamp or *a monntain-like* drum to 
the gods above, but peace and protection to toiling humanity here below. One of the most 
momentous questions in all human communities has been, and will always be, the price each 
individual in it has to pay for the advantages of organized social life. In proportion to the 
fixity and definiteness characterizing this price, in all its aspects, is the government of the 
community said to he civilized, stable, and constitutional. An important item in the price to 
be thus paid is the pecuniary contribution given by each individual for the maintenance of the 
state. In all agricultural countries, the bulk of the contribution must assume tlie form of land 
tax. In Travancore, then, which is little else than agricultaral, w’here in fact there is no 
individual but has his taravddy his plot of land, — the plot in which he is born, in w'-hich he lives 


Arahlcal and choral seem to have been tbe crops of tbose days ; now they are colled kanni and hmn&7iam. 

** Obviously then there were lands that paid no tax to government. 

*5 There are about 6 or 6 words here which oarry no meaning to my mind. So also after the word ‘ fine * about 
the end of the deed. 

1 take this word conjooturaUy to mean some kind of authorization. 
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and works, and in which lie dies and is cremated too, so that his very ashes stick to it even 
after his soul departs this world, — in a country so entirely agricultural, there can be no question 
of more vital interest, or of more universal concern, than the nature and amount of land tax^ 
the manner and time of paying it, and the machinery through which ifc is realized for the state. 
It appears to Have been the practice with several governments in bygone days to farm 
out the land revenue to the highest bidders, with a view to save themselves the trouble and 
expense of collecting it in dribblets. The iniquity of the system may be better imagined than 
described. It seems, nevertheless, to have been current in the neighbouring districts of 
Tinnevelly and Madura, to the very days of the East India Company. But in Travancore, 
thanks to the village associations and the magnanimity and political sagacity that seem 
to have uniformly characterized the V^nad sovereigns, the system, if it was ever largely 
introduced, was nipped in the bud, and the disasters of the fable of the goose with the golden 
eggs were early averted. For, observe how the royal writ before us deals that system a death- 
blow. It quietly takes away, in the first place, its sting by fixing the go vernment dues exactly 
and unalterably per year and per harvest. The lease again is not to be a ‘ tira taravu^ an en- 
during one, but to be renewed from time to lime, so that the government farmer would have no 
chance of abusing his power on the strength of the hold he might otherwise have on the people. 
The writ provides, farther, for the reduction of the government demand to one fifth in times 
of drought and failure. Why, when some lands alone fail in a village, this one fifth should be 
given up on those lands, but levied as an additional charge upon the remaining might demand 
a word of explanation. In seasons of partial failure, and in tracts of land not fully opened out 
by easy lines of communication, the price of com easily becomes high ; and the Kodainallur 
Council seems to have thought it just, or at all events conducive to fellow-feeling, that those 
that are benefited by such an adventitious rise of prices, should forego a portion of their 
profits for the sake of their suffering fellow-villagers. At any rate, the measure must 
have acted as a check upon false complaints of failure, since the duty of deter- 
mining what lands had failed, and what not, was left to the villagers themselves 
under the supervision of the sablid. It would be interesting to know who the tuvdmi 
or svdmi was, to whom the edict assigns the dnty of ascertaining and certifying the 
fact, in case the whole village fails. He was, no doubt, some high ecclesiastical func- 
tionary, with a considerable portion of the land revenue of the village probably assigned to 
him for his own support and the support of the temples he was in charge of. The prohibition 
to take out leases from the tuvdmi would then mean a prohibition to farm out to the highest 
bidder the land revenue so assigned to him. Anyhow, when the svdmi certifies a complete 
failure of crops in the whole village, the government reduces its total demand to one fifth, and 
foregoes, in addition, its right to levy two minor charges, under the names of pafta-vritti 
and 6na-ehelaviiy^'^ a special contribution to keep u]^ the annual national festival of that name. 
Deviation from the rules is forbidden under some severe penalties, the extent and nature of 
which, however, I am not able to discover ; and the rates of assessment as well as the rules are 
declared unalterable as long as the moon and the stars endure. Could a permanent revenue 
settlement go further ? Or could a more deadly blow be imagined on the farming system, which 
seems to have been allowed to do so much mischief, and for so long a time, in the neighbouring 
Tamil districts ? The preamble to this remarkable proclamation adds but a charm and a 
dignity of its own to the whole. It is said that the edict is issued in terms of the understanding 
come to in a council composed of the loyal chieftains or ministers of the king, the assembly 
of K6dainallur, the people of the village, and Kan^n Tiruvikraman, the local revenue farmer 
or collector. I call him the oollector; for, however oppressive a lessee or farmer he might have 
been before the date of this document, he and his successors in office could have been nothing 

w 01* is a star in Aquila. The national festival is called by this name, because it falls on the 

day the moon reaches this mansion in September. It is probably connected with the harvest, Farasurtoa's yearly 
Tisit being a later fiction. Tenants do present to this day to their landlords certain agfrioultural products under the 
name of 
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more thaa simple collectors of reveuue, after the exact definition of the government dues given 
in the edict itself. No doubt, he must have been a terrible man in his day, with an appointed 
function in the evolution of history, not unlike, perhaps, the one played by those who went forth 
to demand ‘ ship money ’ in the days of Hampden. The good people of Kodainalliir seem to 
have been also equal to the occasion. Here is proof, if need be, of the independent nature and 
constitution of the old village assemblies of Travancore. The sahhds being mentioned side by 
side with the people, it is impossible to take them as mere occasional assemblies of the inhabit- 
ants, summoned together, for the time being, by those in charge of the administration. Here 
they appear as permanent and well-constituted public bodies that acted as a buffer between the 
people and the government. The village or common lands, so clearly distinguished from 
those directly under government, in this record, were in all probability everywhere under 
their management. What exactly was the service the good sahhd of Kddainallur was able to 
render on this occasion, or what exactly were the circumstances that brought about this 
memorable council itself, we have as yet no means of knowing ; but whatever they were, the 
whole procedure reflects the greatest credit on all the parties concerned, their conjoint action 
resulting in so precious a charter to the people, and so unmistakable a monument of the 
sovereign’s unbounded love of his subjects. Though the wording of the document makes the 
enactment applicable primarily only to the village of Kodainallur, I have no doubt it was 
sooner or later extended to the whole of Ylgrid. A just principle needs but once to be recognized 
to be applied on all hands. I hesitate not, therefore, to call this Ma^alikkarai proclamatioxi on© 
of the great charters of Travancore. Entei*ed as it is on a detached stone, and containing as 
it does several expressions yet dark and obscure, it would be well to remove the original docu- 
ment itself and to preserve it in the public museum afc the capital, where, I have no doubt, it 
would now receive better ti:eatment than was accorded to a similar tablet from V arkkalai, 
which, having discharged well and long the duty of a grindstone, is now so far defaced as to 
reveal nothing more than its ancient age and its iniquitous sufferings 

But the immediate purpose for which the Magalikkarai charter is here inti'oduced, is to 
prove the rule of Sri-Vira-Bavi-Kdrajavarman on the 28th M^dam 410 M. B., or about 
April 1235, Having met Sri-Vira-Rama-K6i*alavarman only 21 years prior, we may take the 
two reigns as having been conterminous with one another. 

(To he continued.) 


THE ORIGIN OF THE KHAROSHTHI ALPHABET. 

BY GEORGE BITHLER, Ph.D., LL.D., C.I.E. 

{Gonclnxded from jp, 292.) 

No. 15. — The identity of pa with Phe is plain enough (Thomas, Taylor, Halevy). The 
Semitic letter (Col. I.) has been turned round in order to avoid mistaking it with A, The form 
with a hook, attached to the right top of the vertical (Ool. III. a) occurs still a few times in the 
Mansehra version of the Edicts. Usually the hook or curve is placed lower, as in Col. III. b, 
and it may be noted that in the Mansehra pa it is attached nearly always very high up, in the 
Shahbazgafhi letter not rarely lower. 

No. 16. — On phonetic grounds it may, of course, be expected that Tsade should have been, 
osed for the Indian oka,. But the recognition of the real Khar6shthi representative has been 

This is a remarkable old specimen of a Vatteluttu inscription. It seems to be dated 79 M. E. I believe it comes 
from Varkkalai. It opens with a strings of Sanskrit words written in old MalaySlam obaracters in praise of the then 
rulingr king. The body of the doenmeut is in Vatteluttu. But in spite of all my repeated endeavours, oil dbhishtijcams 
and without number, I have not succeeded as yet in coaxing it to reveal even a line in full, the middle of it 
being so completely defaced by the use to which it was put by the Mar^ut coolies. A hundred times the cost of 
the mortar ground on it would not have been ill spent, if it had been spent in the preservation of this unique 
ancient monument. It appears to me to record an important treaty between certain parties, of whom TJyyakkoniJaa. 
was surely one. 
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impeded by the circumstance that the earlier tables of the alphabet neglect to give the form of 
cJia, which comes closest to the Semitic letter, viz,, that with the angular head (Col. III.), The 
tables give only the cha with the semicircular top, though the other form is by no means rare 
in the Edicts and is used also in the oka (Col. lY.) of the same documents and even survives in 
the late Kharoshthi inscriptions of the first and second centuries of our era. If the angular tha 
is chosen for comparison, it is not difficult to explain how the Kharoshthi sign was developed. 
The Hindus made the top of the Tsade (Col. I. a-b) by itself, separating it from the remainder 
of the vertical, and omitted in accordance with the principles of their writing, which do not 
admit more than two strokes at the tops of letters (see above), the small hook on tlie riglit 
of the angle. Next, they placed the lower part of the vortical under the point of the angle 
and in doing so added a small flonrish to the top of this line, wliich in course of time bccaine 
an important element of their sign. The Tsades of the Papyri (Col. II.) come very close to the 
Kharoshthi and the second even shews the small projection on the left, pst below the top. 
Nevertheless, they are only independent analogous developments. For in both, the long line on 
the left has been made continuous with one stroke of the pen and the hook or curve on the 
3*ight has been added afterwards. Moreover, in the sign Col. II. b, it is very plain that the 
small projection on the left of the main line, which makes the letter so very like the Kharoshthi 
cha, has been caused by a careless continuation of the right hand hook across the vertical. 

No. 17. — The utilisation of the ancient QopJi for the expression of Ma in the Brfihma 
Alphabet suggests the conjecture that the cur ious'Kharoshtlii sign for leha may be derived from 
the corresponding Aramaic character. And in the Serapeum inscription the QopTt (Col. I.) has 
a form which comes very close to the Kharoshthi JeJia. Only the upward stroke on the left is 
shorter and there is still a small remnant of the original central line of the ancient North- 
Semitie character. The smaller Teima inscription^^ (Euting, CcJl. 10) has a Qopli, in which 
the central pendant has been attached to the lower end of the curve (compare above the case 
of the Khar5shtht ha). These two forms, it seems to me, furnish sufficient grounds for the 
assumption, that in the earlier Aramaic writing the component parts of the looped Qoph (Col. 
II. c) were disconnected and arranged in a manner, which might lead to the still simpler 
Khar6shtlii sign, where the central pendant seems to have been added to the upstroke on the 
left in order to gain room for the vowel-signs. To this conclusion points also the first cgito- 
spending sign of the Saqqurah inscription (Eating, Col. 31a) though the top has been less fully 
developed and the ancient central pendant has been preserved much better.^® 

No. 18. — Fa (Col. III.) has been recognised as tbe representative of Eesh by all previous 
writers. But it deserves to be noted that tlie sign, which comes nearest to the Kharoshthi 
letter is the character from Saqqarah, given in Col I. b.^^ The Papyri offer mostly more 
advanced forms with top lines sloping downwards towards the right, 

No. 19. — Regarding Shin (Col. I.) and its Kharoshthi counterpart, the sign for the lingual 
sibilant sa (Col. III.), see above. I may add that round forms of Shin appeal’ already on ihe 
Babylonian Seals and Gems (Euting, Col. 8). 

No. 20. — The oldest representatives of the Semitic Taiv appear in the dental t?ia (Col. IV. 
a), which consists of the old Assyrian Aramaic Tofiu (Col, I. a) of the 8th century 33. C.,^® or 
of a slight modification of .the very similar Saqqarah letter (Col. III. 1 b) (turned round from 
tbe right to the left) plus the bar of aspiration on the right, about which more will bo said 
below, and in the lingual fa (Col. IV, b-c), where the second stroke on the right in h and on 
the left in c denotes the organic difference or, as the Hindus would say, the difference in the 
varga. In the second form of fa (Col. IV. c) the bar, which originally stood at the side, has 
been added at the top, and out of such a form the dental ta fCoI. III.) appears to have been 

Compare the end of 1. 1 of the facsimile in M. Ph. Berg-er’s Wistoire de p. 217. 

Compare also the sign from the Lion of Abydos, Euting, Col. 7. 

w Compare also Euting, Cbl. 7 h. See Lidian Sirtdies, No. III. p. 69. 
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developed. Its top liae has been lengthened considerably and the downstroke has boon 
shortened and bent in order to avoid a collision with •oa and ra. The stepS; which led to its 
formation, are therefore (1) f- or (2) (3) ^7. 

With respect to the Derivative Signs, my views are as follows : — 

(1) The aspiration is expressed by a carve, by a hook or by a straight stroke, which 
latter, as the case of hha shews, is a cursive substitute for the curve. At the same time the 
original form of the unaspirated letters is sometimes slightly modified* The curve appears on 
the right of the ga in gha (No. 3, Ool. IV.) at the top of da in dha (No. 4, Col. IV. a) without 
any change in the original forms. In Iha (No. 2, Ool. IV. a) it is attached to the right of la, 
the wavy top of which is converted into a simple straight stroke, from the middle of which the 
vertical line hangs down. The same sign shews also frequently in the AsSka Edicts a hook 
for the curve and as frequently a cursive straight stroke (No. 2, Ool. IV. b), slanting down- 
wards towards the right. The hook alone is found in tha (No. 20, Ool. IV. d),^® which has 
been derived from the preceding form of ta (No. 20, OoL IV. c) by the addition of a hook 
opening npwards. The straight stroke alone is found, on the left of the original letter and 
slanting downwards, injha (No. 7, Col. IV.), and likewise on the left but rising upwards,®® in 
2)lia (No. 15, Ool. IV.). In tJia (No. 20, Ool. IV. a) the stroke of aspiration appears on the 
right. It has the same position in ohha (No, 16, Col. IV.) and in dha (No. 4, Ool, IV. c). But 
in the former sign the small slanting stroke at the top of the vertical on the left has been 
straightened and combined with the sign of aspiration into a bar across the vertical. In dha 
the whole head of the unaspirated letter (No. 4, Col. IV. b) has been flattened down and 
reduced to a single stroke, which together with the sign of aspiration forms the bar across the 
top of the vertical. 

With respect to the origin of the mark of aspiration I can only agree with Dr. Taylor, 
who explains it as a cursive form of ha, The Alphabet, Vol. II. p. 260, note 1. The manner, in 
which it was attached in each particular case, seems to have been regulated merely by consi- 
derations of convenience and the desire to produce easily distinguishable signs. The way in 
which the hook or curve of aspiration has been used in the Brahma Alphabet is analogous. It 
is added, too, very irregularly sometimes to the top, sometimes to the middle and more 
frequently to the foot of the letters," where properly it ought to staud.®i If the Kharoshthi 
characters never shew in the last mentioned place, the cause is no doubt the desire to keep the 
lower ends of the signs free from encumbrances, as has been noticed above. 

(2) The device for expressing the lingualisation inta (No. 20, Col. IV. b-c) and na (No. 13, 

Col. IV. a) is very similar to that sometimes used in the Brihma Alphabet, in order to indicate 
the change of the varga or class of the letter. A straight stroke, added originally on the 
right, serves this purpose in the BhattiprSlu {a, in the Brahma na and na.®® The case of the 
Kharoshthi ta has been stated above in the remarks on the representatives of Taw. With 
respect to ita it is sufficient to point out that it has been developed from the na No, 13, 
Ool. III. b, by a slight prolongation of the right hand stroke. The case of the lingual da (No. 4, 

Col. IV. b) is doubtfuL Possibly it may be derived from an older dental da, like that in No. 4, 

Col. I. a, by the addition of a short vertical straight line on the right, which coalesced with the 
vertical of the da and thus formed the sign with the open square at the head. But it is also 
possible that the Aramaic alphabet, imported into India, possessed several variants for Baleth, 
and that the heavier ono (No. 4, Ool. I. b) was chosen by the Hindus to express the heavier 
lingual da, while the lighter or more cursive one was utilised for the dental da. 

(3) The origin of the remaining two Khar6shthi consonantic signs, the palatal na 
(No. 13, Col. IV. b, 0) and of the anusvira in maih (No. 12, Ool. IV.) has been already settled by 

The sign in the table is really tho. 20 There are also examples, in which the stroke is made straight 

See hidian Shidies, No. III. p. 73 f. 22 See Indian Studies, No. Ill, pp. G3, 73, 
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Mr. E. Thomas. He has recognised that the palatal na consists of two dental na, joined together, 
and it may be added that in the Asoka Edicts sometimes the right half and sometimes the left half 
is only radimentary, as shewn by the two specimens given in the Table. He has also asserted 
that the anusodra is nothing bat a sabsoript small ma, which proposition is perfectly evident 
in the form given in the table, less apparent, bat not less true in other cases, for which I must 
refer to Plate I. of my Grundnss der indischen Paloeographie. 

(4) As regards, finally, the Ehardshthi vowel system and the compound consonants 
(not given in the accompanying table), I can only agree with Mr. E. Thomas, Prof. A. Weber 
and Sir A. Cunningham, that they have been elaborated with the help of the Brahma Alphabet. 
Among the vowel signs the medial ones have been framed first and afterwards only the initial 
I, TT, B, 0 (No. 1, Col. IV. a-d). They consist merely of straight strokes, which (1) in the 
case of i go across the left side of the upper or uppermost lines of the consonant, (*2) in the case 
of u slant away from the left side of the foot, (3) in the case of e stand, slanting from the right 
to the left, on the top line of the consonant (mostly on the left side), and (4) in the case of o 
stand below the top line (compare tho. No. 20, Col. IV. d) or slant away from the upper half of 
the vertical as in O. The position of the four medial vowels thus closely agrees with that of 
the corresponding signs of the Brdhma Alphabet, where e and o stand at the top of the con- 
sonants and u at the foot. This circumstance alone is sufficient to raise the suspicion that there 
is a direct connexion between the two systems of vowel-notation. And the suspicion becomes 
stronger, if some further facts are taken into consideration. In the BrAhma Alphabet of the 
As6ka Edicts the medial e and u are mostly expressed by straight strokes. The medial o, too, 
consists in several cases, e. g., in Delhi Sivalik Pillar Edict, VII. 2, 1. 2 (^nigoJidni) of a straight 
bar across the top of the consonant, and has the same form frequently in the Bhattiprdlu 
inscriptions as well as in somewhat later documents. Again the medial i of the Qirnar 
version is expressed by a shallow curve, which in many instances is not distinguishable from 
the straight line of the medial d. Thus even the oldest Brahma documents furnish instances, 
in which all the four vowels, expressed in the Kharoshthl by straight strokes, have exactly the 
same form, and it is very probable that in the ordinary writing of every day life these 
cursive forms' were in the case of o and i much more frequent than the Edicts shew, as 
well as that they go back to earlier times than the third century B. 0. If, finally, the fact is 
added, that the Khar6shthi, like the Brahml considers the short a to be inherent in all consonants 
and does not express it by any sign, it becomes difficult to avoid the inference, drawn already 
by Prof. Weber, that the KharSshthi system of medial vowels has been borrowed from the older 
alphabet. 

The marking of the initial/, 17, E, 0 (No. 1, Col. IV., a-d) by Aplmihe corx’esponding medial 
vowel-sign is, of course, an independent invention of the framer or framers of the Khardshthi, 
and probably due to a desire to simplify the more cumbersome system of the Br^hmi, which first 
developed the initial vowels, next used them in combination with the consonants and finally 
reduced their shapes in such combinations to simple strokes and curves.23 Similar attempts 
have been repeatedly made on Indian ground. The modern Devanagari has its ^ and ^ 
since the thirteenth or fourteenth century, the modern Gujarati has its e, ai, o and au, and 
the Tibetan alphabet, framed out of the letters of the Vartu seventh century A. D., expresses 
even I and ET by A plus i and u. These examples shew that the idea at all events came naturally 
to the Hindus and that it is unnecessary to look for a foreign source of its origin. 

(5) The rules for the treatment of the compound consonantrf^ again agree so fully with 
those of the Brahmi, especially with those adopted in the Girnar version, that they can only be 
considered as copies of the latter. 

(i) Double consonants like hha^ tta, and groups of unaspirated consonants like hkha^ ttha^ 
etc., are expressed by the second element alone, except in the case of two nasals of the same 


See Indian Sivdies, No. m. p. 75ff. 
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class, where the first may be optionally expressed by the anuamra as in anma or ana* Three 
times, however, a double ma is used in the word samma° (sam^ah-pratijpaUi)^ Shahb&zgarhi 
Ed. IX. 19, XI. 23, and XIIL 6. 

(ii) Groups of dissimilar consonants are expressed by ligatures of the signs except if the 
first is a nasal, for which the anusvdra is used throughout. 

(iii) In the ligatures the sign for the consonants, to be pronounced first, stands above and 
the next is interlaced with the lower end of the first, except in the case of groups with where 
ra is almost invariably placed below.^^ The forms of the KharSshthi ligatures aro shaped exactly 
like those of the Brahmi and, like these, illustrations of the grammatical term saihi/ukidJcsJiara ** a 
conjunct consonant. The neglect of non -aspirates, preceding aspirates, and of the double 
consonants, with the exception of the nasals, which can be marked without trouble by the 
amisvdra, is, as already pointed out, a clerks’ trick and the same as that used in the Brahmi Lipi, 
The treatment of ra in groups is closely analogous to that adopted in Girnar, where this letter 
or its cursive representative always occupies the same position, whether it must be pronounced 
before or after the consonant with which it is combined. There is, however, this difference 
that in the Girnar Brahmi ra stands always at the top and in the Khar6shthi invariably at the 
foot. The one writes, e* rta for rta and tra^ and the other tra both for rta and tra. 

These remarks at all events sufifice to shew that a rational derivation of the Xha- 
r6sht;hi from the Aramaic of the AkhsemendLan Period, based on fixed principles, is 
perfectly possible, and the attempt has this advantage that it shews some letters, as da, ha 
and ta, to be closely connected with Mesopotamian forms, which d, priori might be expected to 
have been used by the writers of the Satraps, ruling over the extreme east of the Persian 
empire. If the ruins of the eastern Persian provinces are ever scientifically explored and 
ancient Aramaic inscriptions are found there, forms much closer to the Khar&shthi will no doubt 
turn up. 

The third and last point, the existence of which has been indicated above, furnishes perhaps 
the most convincing proof for Dr. Taylor’s theory. It is simply this, that Mr. B. J. Rapson 
has discovered of late on Persian silver sigloi, coming from the Pafijab, both Khardshtht 
and Brd.hma letters. Mr. Rapson was good enough to shew me specimens, belonging to the 
British Museum, during my late visit to England, and I can vouch for the correctness of his 
observation. I think, I can do no better than quote his paragraph on the Persian coins in 
India from the MS. of his contribution to Mr. Trubner’s Orundrisa der Indo-Arischerb Philologie 
und Aberthumshunde, which will appear in Vol. II. Section 3 

(5) During the period of the Achsemenid rule (c. 510-331 B. 0.) Persian coins 
circulated in the Panj&b. Gold double abaters were actually struck in India, probably in the 
latter half of the 4th century B. 0. [Babelon, lies Ferses Aoliimemdes, pp. ix., xx„ 16, PI. II, 
16-1 9 ; 27 .] Many of the silver sigloi, moreover, bear countermarks so similar to the native 
punch marks®® as to make it seem probable that the two classes of coins were in circulation 
together ; and this probability is increased by the occurrence on sigloi, recently acquired by the 
British Museum, of Brahma and Kharoshthi letters.” 

This appears to me sufficient to establish the conclusion that the Khardshfbi did exist in 
India during the Akhsemenian times and did not originate after the fall of the empire. At 
the same time we learn that before 331 B. 0. the Khar6shthi and the Brlihma letters were used 
together in the Panj^b, just as was tbe case in the 3rd and 2nd centuries B. 0. (see above). 

In conclusion, I may offer a suggestion regarding the name of the script of Gandhara. The 
Buddhist tradition derives the term Khardshthl from the name of its inventor, who is said 
to have been called KharSshtha or “ Ass’-lip.” I am ready to accept this as true and historical, 


^ There is only one exception in the Hansehra version, Ed. V. 24, IsartdbhiJcare* 

^ Babelon, op. cit. p. xi., attributes these countermarks to other provinces of Asia. 
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becausB tli6 ancient Hindus baTe very curions names — apparently nicknames. Thus we find 
already in the YSdaa three men, called Snnahsepa, Sanahpuccha and Snnolaiigula, ?. e., 
“Dog’s-tail,” andSunakaor “Little-Dog” istheprogenitorof a very numerous race. Again a 
Kharijangha or “ She-Ass’-Leg ” is, according to a Gana in PSpini’s Grammar, likewise the father 
of a tribe or family.®® 

Maroh Slfit, 1895. 


NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OP BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 

BT J. M. CAMPBELL, C.LB., LC.S. 

[Continued from at). 298.) 

Lime. — Spirits fear lime perhaps because lime is an early medicine. In Gujarat, lime is 
valued as a medicine by native physicians, and is considered a cure for colic.^ Amir ‘Ali. 
the Thag, allowed a woman to put quicklime on his temples to cure a headache.^ The Eatnagiri 
Marathas, after bleeding, use lime and molasses to staunch the blood.^ Hindus eat 
lime with betelnut and leaves to quicken digestion.* In Dharwar, if much blood passes 
from flooding, some cement from an old building is finely ground and mixed in water. 
The mixture is kept in a pot for some hours, until the heavier parts are deposited at the 
bottom. The clear water on the top is then given to the woman to drink, and in two or three 
days the flood stops.® The Dakhan Ohitpavans, at their weddings, touch the grind- 
stone with lime in five places.® In Gujarlit, a woman in child-bed is sometimes surrounded 
by a line of white-wash.^ The Chino-Japanese spread on the coffin a layer of lime, sand and 
red-earth mixed with water or beer.® Compare, in a fatal case of cholera the coffin should 
be lined with chloride of lime.® The VSlalis, a class of Poona Yaisyas, at their weddings, 
when they go to the boy’s house, wave round the girl a plate filled with water, turmeric, 
and lime.^® Lime is used in preparing the sect mark of the G&kalasthas, Saivas and Siiktas.^i 
The Motus of new Guinea use lime in chewing betelnut,^® and the Ohibchas of Central 
America eat the cocoa-leaf with earth like lime.^® 

Lifting. — The object of lifting appears to be to lessen the risk of spirits entering the 
person lifted. So among the P^tSnfe Prabhus of Bombay, when the bridegroom is bathed, his ma- 
ternal uncle, throwing a cotton sheet over him, lifts him shoulder high and sits with him on the 
threshold, where four married women hold a shawl over the bridegroom’s head and thrice drop rice 
into the shawl.^* Among the Pavras of Kh&ndSsh, as soon as the wedding is over, the married pair 
are raised on the shoulders of their friends, with dancing and muaio,^® The Kamathis of Thana 
raise the bride and bridegroom on their shoulders aud dance.^® The Hakri Kunhis of Tliana lift 
the bride and bridegroom on their shoulders, aud dance keeping time to musio.^^ The Sagar 
Gavandis, a class of Sholapur masons, lift the boy and girl and dance.^® As soon as the wed- 
ding is celebrated the Khonds dance, taking the bride and bridegroom on their shoulders . 1 ® The 
Oraous carry the bride and bridegroom and set them on a curry stone.®® At the crowning 


[For a disoiission on opprohioiis names in modem India and tke reasons for giving them to children, see my 
Diseertation on the Proper Names of Panjdhfs, 1883, p. 22 ff. ; and on nicknames, p. 32 ff. Opprobrious names are 
nowadays given, roughly speaking, to scare away harmful spirits, and it appears to me to be likely that this custom, 
which we now find existing universally among the modem Indian peasants, has a history stretching back to Vedie 


times. — Ed.] 
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of Kuyuk Kliaii, Emperor of tlie Tartars in 1246, lie and Lis -wife Tvere put in a cliair 
and lifted.21 The king and qaeon of Navarre, after being anointed, were lifted.^^ Among 
the Teutonic and Gothic tribes, the chief or king on whom the election fell was borne 
on a buckler by the leading men of the tribe.®^ Among the Natchez of the Mississipi, at the 
harvest or new-fire festival, in the evening, the unleavened bread was held up and 
presented to the setting sun.^^ Compare the elevation of the Host in Roman Catholic 
Churches : the Panagia or all holy, a monastic feast at which a triangle of blessed bread 
■was elevated and shared by all in honour of the Blessed Virgin Mary : the raising of the 
Sacramental bread by the Byzantine Chris tians.^s Compare also in drinking a toast the mising 
of the glasses and the carrying shoulder high of the chief guest or champion. In Scotland, till 
1820, it was usual to lift the bride over the threshold of her husband’s house.^c In Manchester, in 
1 784, the men used to lift the women on Easter Monday, and the wonieu the men on Easter Tuesday. 
One or more took hold of each leg and one or more of each arm near the body, and thrice lifted 
the person in a horizontal position.27 In 1825, lifting was still common in North England.^s 

Liquor. — Liquor is both a spirit-searer and a spirit home. Liquor drives away 
weariness, cold and faintness. It heals wounds. It soothes inflammation. For these reasons 
liquor is a leading spirit-soarer. In East Africa, after his return from the liannted hill 
Kilimanjaro, Mr. New was sprinkled with a special ceremonial liquor that scared evil spirits.^o 
The widespread practice of libation, that is, of the spilling of drops of liquor before drinking, 
has its root in the scaring power of liquor. Parsis sprinkle liquor to scare the Evil Eye and otlier 
baneful influences. The Zend Avesta says^o : — “The least offering of Haoma, the least praise of 
Haoma, the least mouthful of Haoma is enough to slay a thousand demons. All evil done by 
demons vanishes at once from the house of the man who serves Haoma, who praises Haoma the 
Healer,” Again^i “ I am not a thief, says Haoma, I am Haoma the holy who wards off 
death,” So in the Sdmavidap S&ma is the chaser and slaughterer of enemies, the destroyer of 
the wicked, the helper against fiends, the demon-slayer. Though in the higher phases of the 
religions of Greece anJ Rome, the libation was believed to please rather than to scare, tlie 
earlier feeling remains in the case of thunder, when the Greek and the Roman poured cups of 
wine on the ground to avert the omen.^^ 


Again, liquor inspirits. It causes gladness and laughter : as Horace®^ sings : — “ Wine 
adds horns to the man of humble means.” In wine there is Truth ; in wine there is Wit. So 
the enthusiast Brahman and Persian S6ma and Haoma worshippers held liquor a god, oi*, 
in the less extreme form . believed that in liquor dwelt a guardian or kindly ancestor. “ If 
a man,” says the “ handles Haoma tenderly like a little child, Haoma entei.^ 

into his body for health. All other intoxications carry with them Aeshma or wrath of the 
murderous arm : the intoxication of Haoma goes with holiness and joy : the intoxicafeion 
of Haoma is lightsome.” Again he sings®® “ Haoma, give me thy drunkenness in exchange 
(for my praise). Let thy drunkenness enter into me and brighten me. Thy drunkenness is 
lio-htsome.” So the Brahman priest®^ drinking from the Soma cup, says This is good, 
tlTis is a host of goods. Here is good, here is a host of goods. In me is the good, in me is a 
host of goods.” S8ma was a god brought from heaven by Gayatri.®® According to tlui 
Sdmavida,^^ S6ma was a god pressed out for gods. By Soma Iiidra defeated the demons.^® 


w Jones’ Crovms^ p. 441 ; Howorth’s Mongols^ Part I. p. 163. Op. cib. p. 415. 
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The drinking of Soma^^ gives immortality. So in the Zend Avesta,^^ Haoma is a god, whose 
share of the sacrifice is the jaw, the tongue, and the left eye. “Cut quickly, ”^3 the poet 
cries to the sacrificer, *‘his slice for the share of the mighty Haoma, lest he pen thee in 
the bowels of the earth.” Similarly, the Aztecs of Mexico held drunkenness to be the working 
of the wine god.'*‘^ 

But liquor is dowered not alone with happiness : from drink come rage and mad- 
ness, as well as kindliness and joy. Hesiod (B. C, 800) says : — Dionysos gave grapes 
to men, a source of joy, a source of sorrow. The wine god, the freer from care, is also the 
slayer of souls. ^3 According to the Aitariya Brithmana^^^ the inebriating quality of Soma 
arose from its being licked by the fiend DirghajihvA, Lady Long Tongue. It follows that, 
though mainly a guardian home, a bringer of joy and health, liquor, like other guardian 
homes, is apt to be invaded by houseless ill-minded spirits, whose evil influence, passing into 
the drinker, causes madness and grief. Eor this reason every care has to he taken in the 
making, keeping, drinking, and consecrating of wine. Among the early Romans, when the 
new wine or mustum was tasted, a libation was poured to Meditrina and Jupiter with the prayer 
that the wiue might have health-giving power.^7 Sq the Bacchantes and maddened comrades 
of the wine spirit were, like their pine cone and their human organs, less inspired by the god 
than the g'uardians of the god, taking into themselves as scapes the unhoused swarms that 
might otherwise make their way into the Wine Spirit, dear to thirsty demons. In Europe, 
as late as the seventh century, at some festivals, the people called on the name of Bacchus 
and simulated a Bacchic frenzy while treading the grapes,^® Similarly, in a Somerset home, 
when the malt is steeped for a brew, on the mash are drawn two hearts with a criss-cross 
between them to keep the pixies or fairies from spoiling the drink.^ In Scotland (1604), in the 
brewery at St, Andrew, a live coal was thrown into each of the vats to keep off the fairies.®® 
In Hereford, Kent, and other parts of England, in 1690, a bar of cold iron was laid on ale hansels 
to keep the beer from being soured by thunder.®®® So, in Naples, when the wine is ready, the 
barrel and the wine wagon and the tavern have all to be saved from Ihe Evil Eye and other 
harmful influences by hanging them with horns. So, in churches, the crossing of the chalice 
with the thumb passed under the two front fingers, incense, lights, hells, and, perhaps, the 
lifting, all help to the guarding of the sacred wme.®^ 

Though, in India, liquor has ceased to be sacramentally drunk to excess, and, except on 
special occasions, has ceased to be worshipped by orthodox Hindus, the worship and the excessive 
religious drinking of liquor remain the leading rites of the Vam or Lefthand sects. Liquor 
is the essential article in the worship of the followers of the left path, Kdols, Baktas, Yarns and 
Agh&vs, The Sakta holy hooks tell how Liquor, in the form of a Virgin or Kumari, rose from 
the churning of the ocean. The lady was smiling, red-eyed with wine, high-breasted, many- 
armed, covered with jewels. The gods and the heavenly host praised her. Erom drops which fell 
from her cup sprang hemp, spices, sweet-canes and palms, all plants and trees in whom lives the 
divine ferment of wine. Liquors are of two classes : madya, or the sweet, which bring pleasure 
and freedom from re-bii'ths, and sura^ breath or spirit, that is, the distilled, which save 
from sin and give learning and power. Through the blessing of Baiikara, that is of Mahad8va, 
those who drink liquor, the giver of the greatest happiness, gain unending joy. Even by the 
gods, say the Yam books, liquor is enjoyed s it ever shines : it is an enduring delight. The 
sight of liquor frees from sin : its fumes have the merit of a hundred sacrifices. In the divine 
ferment of liquor the All-soul passes into the partaker, life is large, self hursts its bonds and 
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swells into deity. The devotee drinks the sixteen devotional cups, meditating on Mah&dfevathe 
World-spirit, and repeating *‘1 have in me the essence of Siva, the ferment of life. Por life is 
'Siva and Siva is life. This my largeness of life is 'Siva himself.*' So the men, who take part 
in the Vdm rites, are gods or Mahad^vs, and the women goddesses or Mahesvaria. The aim of 
the higher Hindu religion is to get rid of the bonds of self, of the dreaded chain of re-births. By 
two courses liquor leads to this desired end* The inspiration of liquor consumes the barriers 
of Self, and liquor freely drunk brings unconsciousness, when the goadings of desire are 
at rest, and Self is lost in the f allness of peace. In death-like drunkenness, says the Agam, all 
gods, that is, all passions, appetites, and desires, are at rest. The unconsciousness of the heavy- 
laden drinker is moksha^ absorption, the longed-for passing of Self into the All which knows 
not re-birth.53 

The Buddhists of Tibet, in their half Hindu services, offer in a human skull to the Maharani 
or Queen, that is to the goddess Durgaor Kali, a sacramental cake made of black-goat's fat, blood, 
wine, dough and butter. ^3 Probably, because of the strong Musalman element in the brother- 
hood, the sacrament of the Thags, or Indian high-way stranglers, in honour of DurgA or Kali, 
was sugar, not liquor. Still, in certain religious ceremonies, the Thags drank spii’its with the 
formal invocation of Dada Dhira, a famous Thag leader, with the promise that, if their coming 
venture succeeded, they would drink or they would spill spirits in Dada Dhira's honour and 
memory.®^ Among Ratnagiri Kunbis, when a man dies without heirs, at the close of the funeral, 
the mourners retire from the pyre, send for liquor, and all sit and drink. Their object is to help 
and hearten the unhoused spirit. They do not know how this drinking is to help the dead. They 
have forgotten the earlier belief that the spirit goes into the liquor and through the liquor 
passes into and is housed in the partakers. The Parsis have remained stauncher to liquor 
worship than the higher class Hindus. Though liquor is not drunk in the fire temples, liquor 
drinking forms part of almost every Parst ceremony. On New Year's Day (September-October), 
liquor is consecrated with milk and fruit. The consecrated liquor should be drunk in memory of 
God. It makes the partaker delighted and light-hearted. It shews forth to the drinker his 
place in paradise.®® 

In Western India, in making the divine or guardian Diquor, the following rites are 
observed. In the Panch Mahals in East GnjarAt, stills are kept and worked by people of three 
classes, Bhils, Kalals, and Parsis. In making liquor for any special sacrifice, about a fortnigh 
before the appointed day, the Bhils fill great earthern pots mhawa (Bassia Za«(/bZ^«) ‘ fiowers. 
They set on a brass platter rice, three pice, a silver coin, a cocoanut, ground turmeric, and an 
earthen lamp. The sacrificer five times dips his thumb tips in turmeric and marks the ground in 
front of the pots with small yellow circles, and, on the turmeric circles, drops a few grains of rice. 
He scatters rice on the ground, and lies on the ground worshipping Mother Earth. He throws 
rice, and prostrates to the snn and moon. He five times marks one of the pots with thumb 
marks of turmeric and scatters rice over the pot. He waves the brass platter five times 
round the pot and worships the platter. On the day chosen by the astrologer, after 
the mhawd flowers have been steeping for a fortnight and are ready for distilling, a hole is 
dug and an oven built. When the first liquor, which is called earth-cleansing or dhulipakhav^ 
is ready, a Medium, or Bharwa, is called, and some rice and pulse cakes and five fowls are brought. 
The headman waves the brass platter round the pot, marks the pot with turmeric, and. 
throws rice over it. The Medium, becoming possessed, shakes and tosses gasping “ I am Ind 
Raja. You will prosper. I accept your sacrifice.” The fowls are killed, and some of their blood 
is sprinkled on the fire in the oven. Fire is taken out of the oven and laid in front of the still. 
The people sit round and throw into this fire pulse and rice, pieces of cake, the hearts of the 
five fowls, and clarified butter. Each pours some of the new liquor into the fire. They drink 
the rest of the first jarful, roast the fowls and eat them with the cakes. Sometimes, for a special 

M MS. 0}ranslations of ^akti JUfudl, by Mr. K. RaghxinAthii. Waddell's Buddhism Tibet, p. 365. 
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offering to a god, tlio Bliils make leuvan\ that is. pure or virgin liquor. The rites are the same 
as those noted above, except that the distillers must bathe and wear newly washed clothes before 
they begin the work of distilling. 

On every Dasahra day (Septembex’-Ootober), and also when they first use a new still, the head 
Kalal pours a little of the first liquor into the oven. He kills a goat, dips his open hands in the 
goat’s blood, and marks each side of the oven with three bloody hands. He drops part of the 
goat’s liver into the fire, and with red-lead, marks finger-tip circles on the bloody hands. He 
breaks and distributes a cocoanut with some of the new liquor. When Parsis first use a still, 
the owner plastei’s with cow-dung a space about two feet square in front of the still. He marks 
the oven with a trident, takes out some of the fire, lays it on the plastered ground, di’ojxs into 
the fire a little camphor, sandal- wood, benzoin, and frankincense. He sets close to the fire a 
lighted sf/^^amp and an incense stick, and prays: — “Oh D^vi, prosper my trade. May the 
liquor be good. I give you your sacrifice.” He pours a little of the new liquor on the plastered 
ground and into the fire, and scatters a few drops in each of the four directions. A goat is 
brought and a cup of the new liquor is poured on its back from head to tail. “ Devi,” says the 
still-owner, “I bring your sacrifice. Be pleased to accept it.” The goat shakes itself in sign 
that it is accepted. Its head is struck off, and at the same time a cocoanut is broken. Some of 
the goat’s blood is caught in a cup, and poured into the oven and over the still, and a little of 
the liver and of the cocoa kernel are burned in the fire outside of the still. The flesh of the 
goat is distributed among the owner’s servants and others.^® 

The chief devices practised by Bombay liquor-sellers to guard the guardian Liquor are 
as follow. Among Parsis, the nailing on the shop threshold of a horse-shoe, especially of a 
horse- shoe found on a Sunday or new-moon day, over which, in some cases, charms have been 
repeated. Pailing a horse-shoe, cross nails are driven into the threshold. Morning and evening, 
the smoke of benzoin is fanned about the room, especially at the corners. And daily, especially 
on Sundays and new-moon days, a priest comes and sprinkles the shop with salt water, repealing 
texts for the scaring of evil spirits. At new moon a cocoanut is broken and the water sprinkled 
about the shop and entrance, and sugar is eaten by the shopkeeper. Powdered rice is put into 
hollow tin rolls bored with holes in the lucky figures of fish, flowers and new moons, and these 
figures are stencilled in the yard and at the threshold. In the spirit-haunted twilight, garlands 
of jesamines are hung to the shop lamp, round the tops and the taps of the casks, and over the 
bottles. The Hindu Bliauduri uses all these precautions, except the sea-water and tlie lime figures. 
Instead, he sprinkles liquor in the shop -corners, drops some into the fire, and throws the rest in 
front of the door to keep away or to please evil spirits. He also hangs a spirit-scaring lemon 
from the roof. Christian Bhandaris have the horse-shoe on the threshold and the jessamine 
garlands. They also keep cocoa-palm leaves at the door. A man carrying toddy almost always 
has a piece of a palm leaf in the jar and some palm sprays in his hand,®^ In North Italy, and 
formerly in England, a branch of pine is the tavern sign to keep off souring and other evils. Good 
wine, in which the guardian influence is specially strong, alone needs no bush- In a Scottish 
house, after a death, unless an iron nail or needle is dipped into it the whisky turns white.®® 

In drinking, or after drinking, the risk is great that liquor-loving evil influences 
will pass into the drinker. The Hindu or Indian Musalman, who is found bleeding or torn 
from a drunken fall explains : — “I had been drinking in tlie town but was sober. On my way 
home I was passing under a haunted tree. The evil spirit who lives in the tree smelt the liquor 
from my breath, entered into me, and, playing with me, threw me down, cut me, and left me 
senseless.” So, the North Englishman, who, after a drink, loses his way, is pixey-led.®® To 
save the drinker from the assaults of thirsty spirits, the classic Greek and Roman ‘sprinkled 
wine, as he dropped crumbs of bread, for the evil spirits.®® Over the guests he hung the evil- 

MS, Account, 18S7-S8. From MS. Accoujits^ April 1305. Gregor ia Golden Bought Vol, I. p. 170. 
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scaring rose and let showers of rose leaves fall on his guests.®^ He crowned the drinkers with 
never-fading spirit-proof ivj, he protected their fingers with madness-scaring amethyst, 
he armed the cup with guardian gems and camoos.®^ The Greeks crowned the cup 
with garlands, the Catholic priest crosses the cup, the Jew blesses it, and the Roman of 
the early empire, with a similar spirit- scaring or housing object, graved its outside with 
pleasing adulteries Saint Chrysostom (A, D, 398) seems to recognise the principle when 
he says : — “ Take holy oil, and thou wilt never suffer the shipwreck of drunkenness.’’®^ In 
the Eastern Church, the Sacramental cup contains a portion of the consecrated bread.®^ The 
early English custom of dropping into wine pieces of toast is the origin of the phrase the 
toasting of beauties and lionoured guests,®® This toasting of beauties, of honoured guests, of 
the king or earthly guardian, and of the deity or heavenly guardian, is based on the rule that 
all in honour, whether child, guest or guardian, want special protection, since they are 
particularly open to the intrusion of evil spirits. 

Health-drinking is a complicated rite. The Middle-Age Skandinavian practice of drink- 
ing the health of Christ, the present South Slav or Balkan drinking to the ancestral guardian or 
Slawa, and the Pars! drinking of the toast of Zoroaster, seem to have their origin less in the 
hope of housing the guardian than in the belief that the drinker becomes a scape, taking into 
himself evil influences, which, if not absorbed by him, might enter into the Name, and so annoy 
the being whose health is drunk. This view finds support in Firdflsi’s (A. D. 1000) statement 
that, when the ancient Persians drank in memory of King Quus, they prostrated and 
kissed the earth.®^ The same worshipful feeling is the main element in the English 
practice of drinking the Health of the Queen, the bride, the newly christened babe, the hero 
of the birthday, absent friends, the dead. The silent toasting of the dead has passed through 
many phases. The drinking at funerals was originally to scare from the living the 
dreaded spirit of the dead and other evil spirits ; then to scare evil spirits from the corpse ; 
then to tempt the spirit of the beloved dead to house himself in some one of his relations, as the 
Roman son received in his pious mouth the last breath of his dying parent. This view of 
ceremonial drinking explains how, among many nations, at certain seasons and on certain 
occasions, drinking, that is, drinking to excess, is a duty and a self-sacrifice, the drinker taking 
into himself the evil influences, which, but for him and his comrade scapes, might cause general 
mischief. The spilling of wine in christening a ship has the early object of scaring the spirits 
of ill-luck, probably to empty the ship of the spirits that took shelter in her when she was build- 
ing, and make the ship ready to receive the spirit of the guardian deity or fs'iint in whose name 
and under whose charge she is to be launched. Like the new-built ship, the field is sprinkled 
to purge it of the demot.s of batTonness and blight, the sea to scare the storm-fiend, the river to 
drive away the devil of drought, military standaifis to put fear and panic to flight, and fishing 
boats on June 20£h, the dp-y of the great fisher St. Peter, to get rid of fish-rcaritig influences.®® 
The experience, that Truth and Wit are in Wine, that Wine is the Opener, the Revealer, together 
with the belief that in wine ancestral spirits pass into the drinker, explain how, among Greeks, 
Persians, Carthaginians, Scythians, Thracians, Germans, Celts, and Iberians, important 
questions were settled over wine. What was fixed over wine was more inviolable than their 
sober resolutions.®® Among the Babylonians, the drinking of Belshazar before his thousand 
lords when the writing appeared on the wall was ceremonial or religions, a loving enp to the 
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good Dainioii.70 In Mangaia, in the SonthL Pacific, before the priest becomes possessed, he 
dnuks an intoxicating liqnor, and, in the frenzy that follows, his "wild words are taken to be 
the voice of God.^^ 

On the bright third of May, on the August full moon, and on the day sailing vessels put to 
sea, Gujarat sea-farers throw into the sea milk, flow^ers, cocoanuts and liquor.^2 Mongol 

review, Babar (1502) saw the Khan and those about him sprinkle spirit made from mare’s milk 
towards the standards.^3 Among the Red Karens, of the highlands of East Burma, in a yearly 
festival, when the spirit’s house is renewed, fermented liquor is drunk in excess by all, gongs 
and cymbals are sounded, drums boom, drinkers shriek, dogs howl, and matchlocks are fired.^^ En 
New Guinea, women who wish to be exorcised of the spirit of barrenness meet in the god-hut 
and are sprinkled with rum by the priest, while young men fire guns and brandish swords 
10 scare the demon.^s Peru initiation to manhood the relations scourged the lads and 

the lads presented the scourgers with liquor, apparently with too sense that the whipping drove 
out the boyish spirit of fear, and the spirit of fear, entering into the liquor, passed into and was 
prisoned in the whippers.^® In the feast of the Lord Inca, young Peru girls carried vases of liquor 
and took them to the temple of the Sun.^7 The Spartans bathed new-borii infants in wine.^s A 
Greek in love sprinkled with wine the door of his mistress* house.*^® The merits of a night-cap 
or final glass of liquor were known to the Greeks and Romans, who, before breaking up a 
party, poured wine to Mercury, the sender of sleep and pleasing dreams,®® The Greeks offered 
wine at the beginning and end of a voyage or journey, before going to sleep, when they enter- 
tained a stranger, and at almost every sacrifice.®^ The Greeks washed the dead with warm 
water and wine.®2 

The Hebrews poured wine over an upright stone or e^, gathered the wine, and gave it to 
barren women to secure offspring, that is, to scare the haunting spirit of barrenness.®^ 
In seventeenth century England, a drink of herbs worked up off clear ale over which Masses 
were sang, and in which garlic and holy water were mixed, was used to cure the fiend-sick.®* 
In eighteenth century England, the Sacramental Wine, and in Ireland and other Catholic 
countries, the rinsing of the chalice scared fits, whooping-cough and other childish spirit- 
sciz ires.®*a On festival eves parishoners met in church-houses or church-yards and had drink- 
ing bouts.®5 According to the German legend, Dame Gauden’s doggie was scared by making 
the fermenting beer pass through an egg-shell.®® In eighteenth century England (1750), the 
bride and bridegroom, on going to bed, were given sack-posset, and again when they awoke.®^ 
In England, the wassail bowl used to be drunk at Christmas. This was probably a fore- 
Christian rite. The early Northmen liked nothing so much as carousing ale. The master used 
to fill a great bowl and pass itround, first drinking out of it himself.®® The wassailing bowl was 
also an old Saxon institution. It resembled the Grace-cup of the Greeks and Romans.®® The 
Norse god Odin is said to hrve taken no nourishment but wine.®® The northern nations, 
in addressing their rural deities, on every invocation, emptied a cup iu their honour.®^ 
Compare about the middle of the twelfth century, on the island of Rugen, in the South-West 
Baltic, the German and Slav god Suanto Wib or Holy Light, held in his right hand a horn. 
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This horn the priest, ab the end of the harvest, used to fill every year with new wine. He 
examined the horn when the next year’s crop was harvested. If the liqnor in the horn had 
sunk, the priest foretold a bad harvest; if the horn was still full, the harvest would be good. 
At the harvest festival the priest poured out the old wine at the foot of the imago : filled the 
horn afresh, presented the horn to the god, and then himself drank it. After drinking, he 
addressed the crowd in the name of the god. The people kept orgy during the rest of the day 
to please the god.®2 On St. Peter’s Day (June 29th), in Yorkshire, fishing boats are dressed with 
flags and streainei’S, their masts are painted, and their bows sprinkled with good liquor.^® 
That to the Greek liquor was a guardian or fiend-scarer is shewn by the Tap-barrel Day in 
Pebruary-March, when the wine of the last vintage was tasted, being the day of the guardian or 
Good Daimon And, again, in the Bacchic Mysteries, when a consecrated cup, handed round 
after supper, was received with shouting as the cup of the Agathodaimon or Good Spirit.®® That 
the object of drinking is to scare or to house spirits and so drive away disease is shewn by the 
offerer’s speech at the Roman Meditrinalia or New-wine Festival : — I, old, drink new wine ; 
with new wdne my old ailment I cure.”®® It is also shewn by the Saxon name '‘wassail,” that is, 
wax-health, and also by the Romans calling a drink salus or health, as in Plautus I drink a 
health to you with full jaws.” In Dorsetshire, the Saxons had a god Hail or Health, to 
whom, in some parts, they drank out of a cup ritually composed, decked, and filled with country 
liquor.®^ At Horburj in Yorkshire (1874), on the second week in February, a gill of ale is 
served to any rate-payer who asks for it, the amount being charged to the town. These 
drinks are called Candlemas Gills.®® That drinking was the leading festal rite is shewn by 
the early English use of the word ‘‘Ale ” as festival, as in Bridal, that is, the bride’s ale, or 
festival.?® Of the English practice of pouring liquor on the sea to secure good weather, 
Spenser writes : — 

" T3io marinor on catching sight of home, 

His cheerful whistle merrily doth sound, 

And Nereus crowns with enps his mates him pledge aronnd.”^oo 

The first month after marriage is the honeymoon, because the people of noith Europe used 
to drink honey liquor or mead for a month after their chief’s marriage. ^ In Avondale, in 
Sfcerlingshire, during the eighteenth century, great drinking services were held at funerals 
These religious funeral drinks continue in the pmctice of offering cake and wine to mourners at a 
funeral. The burial service in Scotland is an amplification of the blessing of the cake and wine, 
which, in former times, was the only religious rite the minister was allowed to perform at 
fnnerals.2 In Devonshire (1791), on the Eve of the Epiphany (5th January), the faimer, 
attended by his workmen, with a large pitcher of cyder, goes to the orchard, and there 
encircling one of the best trees, thrice drinks this toast : — 

“ Here’s to the old apple tree, 

Whence tliou inayest bud and whence thou niayeat blow, 

And whence thon mayest bear apf.los enow, 

PIdts full, 

Capa full, 

Bualiel Bushel sacks full, and my pockets full too, Hazza.” 

When they go back to the house, the men find the doors bolted by the women, who, whether 
ill wet or dry, let no one in till ho has guessed what is on the spit. When the right thing is 
guessed the doors are thrown open and the guosser gets the prize. If they neglect this 
custom, the trees bear no apples.® On the same day (Januaiy Cth), in Pauntley, in Gloucester, 
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|.o prevent smut in the wheat, farmers mceb at the marching of twelve lands. They burn 
twelve straw fires in a row. Round the largest fire they diink cider, and going home feast on 
cakes made of caraways soaked in cider.^ These beliefs and customs are valuable. They 
shew that the object of toasting the apple tree, or apple-howling as it was called, and 
also of toasting the young wheat, was to scare out of the tree and the wheat the evil 
spirit of barrenness and other ill influences that had established themselves during the months 
of the sun’s waning power. As the twelfth day or close of the great Christmas or winter 
solstice festival, the Epiphany (6th January), is a fit time to drive ofE evil influences 
and ensure full play to the guarding and enriching virtues of the new-born sun. in this 
case it seems probable that the drinkers were in effect scapes, taking into themselves with 
the liquor the ill-luck which would otherwise haunt the apple trees and the wheat crop. In the 
16th century, at Zurich, at new year time, men used to meet and force one another to take 
wine.® In Tibet, on the New Tear, first footing and health-drinking are the order of the day ; 
according to the saying : — The Tibetan New Year is wine, the Chinese paper, the Nepalese 
noise,”® The fishers of North-East Scotland, besides carrying fire round the boats to bless 
them on the last night in the year, used (1689) to take meat and drink to the boat-side and sprinkle 
liquor on the boat.^ In Scotland, groat drinking bouts, called sprees, used to be held on 
Sundays.® In 1766, no parish in Ireland was without its place of penance dedicated 
to a special saint, where, in the morning, the people confessed, did penance, and heard Mass, 
and in the evening celebrated the greatest debauches.® In Hungary, at a wedding, the chief of 
the tribe sprinkles a few drops of liquor on the heads of the couple, drinks the rest of the liquor, 
tosses the glass .pitcher into the all*, and lets it fall to the ground smashed. The more bits the 
more luck.^® Here that the guardian drinker took into himself the ill-luck of the couple is 
shewn by his letting the glass be broken to pieces. The practice of dashing the glass to the 
ground after drinking a toast is widespread- It seems to bo an extreme form of the toaster’s 
law “No heel taps,” that is, no leavings, the sense being that the liquor, through which evil 
influences should have passed into the toaster, being left in the cup, may serve as a place of 
refuge for some envious spirit. Similarly, if he heard any unlucky word, the Greek dashed 
the wine cup to the ground, the sense being that the evil influence in the unlucky word might 
pass into and harm the wine.^^ The Saturnalia, one of the chief spirit-scaring festivals in 
Rome, was marked by drunkenness. And the December festival at Babylon was known as the 
drunken festival.^^ Rome, on the feast of St. John the Evangelist, on December 27th, ten 
days after the old Saturnalia, presents of blessed wine are sent to friends.^® 

At their public festivals the Dyaks cf Borneo never fail to drink to excess.^^ In their 
worship of Suma or Haoraa, the early Brdhman and Persian priests drank to excess. This drink- 
ing was sacramental- The god was offered to the god ; and the god passed into the offering and so 
into the partaker. So, at the feast of Mithras, the king of Persia was bound to he di ! lak.i® Except 
at sacrificial feasts, the ancient Greeks drank little. At sacri aoial feasts it was proper to get 
drunk through the gods dLa 'oivovsBau To be drunk was termed iiMeiv as if fiera to 6v€lv 
after sacrificing, a punning derivation which shewed that the ceremonial drunkenness 
was due either to the drinker taking the guardian into him or taking into himself haunting 
influences to guard the guardian.^® So, heavy drinking marked the Greek harvest home, because 
as the banquet Bevrj took its name from Beos^ it was tbe husbandman’s duty to the gods or 
ancestral field-guardians to get drunk The noisy grave-feast of tho early Christians, like 
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® Waddell’s BuMhism in Tihei, p. 550. ^ MitciielVs Past in the Present, p. 261. 
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tlie inscription to the Divine Manes on the tombstone, was in the main the continuance of the 
existing worship of the dead.^® More than any part of the feast, drinking housed the dead or 
lightened his evils by drawing them into the drinker. This explains St. Augustine’s (A. D. 398) 
saying : — “ Many drink most luxuriously over the dead, and, when they make a feast for the 
departed, place their gluttony and drunkenness to the score of religion, ”20 gt, Ohrysostom 
A. D. (350) also admits the religious element in ceremonial drunkenness : — “You will prosper in 
the new year, not if you make yourself drunk on the new moon, but if you do what God approves.”2i 
In the sixth century, in England, men spent Christmas and other sacred days in drunkenness and 
scurrility, both practices doubtless ceremonial.^^ It must have been with a ceremonial or housing 
object that, in A. D. 536, a bishop in Asia Minor made drunk persons who came to him for 
Baptism.23 

The religious^ that is, the self-sacrificing or scape, element in drunkenness is shewn 
by the case of the Russian peasant, who at times thinks it a duty to the church and to the memory 
of the dead to get drunk.^^ Scotland, like Russia, long clung to the early belief in the 
sacramental character of funeral drinking. I don’t object so much,** says the minister to 
the old Galloway farmer, to your taking too much at a wedding. But to get drunk at a 
funeral is without excuse. Yon must give up whisky at funerals.’* Hoot, Meenister, 
stap whuskey at funerals, Wad yon have us burry oor deid with the burrial of a doag?” 
At a Japan wedding the drinking of rice beer is one of the chief rites.^^ In Japan, before the 
victim criminal is executed, he is given a cup of rice beer .2® The Japanese ofEering at the 
yearly god-feast includes a cup of rice beer or sahi?^ In every Buddhist monastery in Tibet, 
within the outer gateway, the image of the place-spirit is worshipped with wine.®® The Lamas 
of Tibet also pour liquor to evil spirits.®® Among the Greeks, on the Ninth or Earthen Pot-day, 
at Eleusis, two vessels of wine were upset as an offering to the infernal divinities.®® In Egypt, 
in the second century after Christ, in the processions of Isis, a large wine jar was carried.®^ The 
people of Nicaragua, in Central America, had twenty-one festal days dedicated to the godst 
These were spent in drinking.®® On certain high days the chief priest of the Zapotecs 
of South Mexico became drunk,®® In Mexico, every religious ceremony ended in general 
intoxication,®^ The Mexicans drank together in closing an agreement.®® The present Mexicans 
hang liquor outside of their hovels to keep the bees from leaving.®® This practice is in agree- 
ment with the widespread belief that, when bees become unsettled, it is because they get spirit- 
possessed. Among the Peruvians, after marriage, the husband and wife fasted for two days, 
drank ohicha together, and the bridegroom put a shoe on the bride’s foot.®^ An invitation to 
drink was the usual salutation among Peruvian friends.®® The Peruvians threw liquor into 
channels and rivers to bring rain,®® With the same object they set a black sheep in a fields 
poured liquor over it, and gave it nothing to eat till rain fell.^® The sense seems to be the 
drought demon went into the liquor and into the sheep, and so the rain was able to fall. 
The liquor drunk in the Osianio feasts of shells (A. D. 400-800) was a juice extracted 
from the birch tree and fermented. A liquor was also made of heather When, at Lammas- 


Dean Merivale notices that the first Christians at Rome did not separate themselves from those who kept to 
the older faith. They married with non- Christians, they continued the use of the old Roman law, they burnt their 
dead in Roman fashion, gathered the ashes into urns, and inscribed the usual dedication to the Divine Spirits. 
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tide ia August, tlie Orkney fishermen stopped the harvest of the sea to begin the land harvest, 
they used to have a ceremonial drink and pray : — “ Lord, open the mouth of the grey fish and 
hold thy hand above the corn /’^2 the Edda, the king produced a large horn out of which 
his courtiers were obliged to drink when they had committed any trespass against the customs 
of the court>3 In Abyssinia, a formal interview is opened by drinking tedge or mead, that 
is, honey beer>* Egyptians, Chinese and Jews drank, and drink, wine at the beginning of an 
entertainment.^5 ^he younger Pliny (A. D. 100) describes reverted Christians as offering wine 
and frankincense before the emperor’s statue.^® The Brazil boatman begins the day with a dram 
to frighten the fiend.^^ The wassail, that is, according to Hardwick, the waes hael or wax 
health, bowl of spiced ale, formerly carried with songs by girls on New Tear’s Eve, with sugar, 
nutmeg, toast and roasted apples, was, as its name shews, prepared and drunk with the object 
of securing health, that is, of housing or scaring fiends.^® 

At the Slawa or Guardian feasts among the Slavs to the south-west of the Balkans, the 
chief ceremony is toast-drinking. In the evening, after church, relations who have the same 
ancestral guardian or Slawa come to the house of the man of their brotherhood who is hold- 
ing the Slawa feast. They salute the host with the words “May the Slawa be propitious.’*' 
Each receives a glass of wine and a piece of sacred cake. All stand and uncover, and the senior 
guest chants : “We drank before as we liked and needed.” He then gives the fresh health, 
the Guardian, and adds: “We drink now to the honour of the divine Slawa. May the 
Slawa be propitious to all/’ Glasses are emptied and filled again, A second guest rises and 
sings : “The Cross; We drank before to the Slawa, we drink now to the Cross.” The glasses 
are emptied and filled. The third guest chants: “We drink to the Trinity and Pentecost. 
May the Pentecost feast help all. In house or in field, in water or in wood.”^® At their 
banquets, the modem Parsis drink the following toasts: — The Creator, Zoroaster, the Fire 
Temple, the Guardian Angels, the Empress, the Host, and lastly with a short prayer and the 
burning of incense the Dead. The solemn toasts are or reminders ; the others are either 
safeguards, saldmati, or healths, tandartistu^^ 

Hecatseus (B. 0. 330) and Plutarch (A. D. 46-106) said the Hebrew god and Bacchus are 
one.51 Though in reply it may be urged that no Jew drank wine in the temple,^® still it is true 
that the ceremonial and religious use of wine is a marked feature in Jewish customs. At the 
wedding of the Beni-Isra’il of Western India, the bridegroom holds a glass with wine in it, in 
which is the wedding ring. The bridegroom drinks half the wine, pours the rest into the bride’s 
mouth, and dashes the glass to pieces on the ground.®® The Jews drank a cup of consolation at 
or after a funeral.®^ Among the Beni-Isra’ils a funeral ends with a drink.®® At the feast held in 
the synagogue, and at the close of the Sabbath, a cup of wine is blessed and handed round.®® 
The J ews used wine in their sacrifices, and, like the Egyptians, poured wine on their altars.®^ 

« G-utlms's OU Scoiiish Customs, p. 176. « Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, Vol. II. p. 126, 

Eng, lUnis. Mag. December 1884, p. 191. *5 Wilkinson’s Egyptians, Vol. II. p. 221. 

Pliny’s Letters, Book Z, Letter 97. Burton’s Bradl, Vol. I. p. 405. 
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Bacchus, and also between the Hebrew Sabi, glory, and Sabaoth and the Bacchic cry ^Sabaoi’ and the name 
SabaziuB. Further resemblances were the vineleaf ornament in the Jewish temple and the Diouysia-like Feast of 
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A “stone of drinking” took the place of the ark in the second temple at Jerusalem.^® On the 
Sabbath of Repentance, the Beni-Isra’il ponrs liquor on the ground to satisfy his ancestors.®® 
On the first day of the Passover, the Beni-Isra’il drinks wine with prayer.®® At the Passover, 
the Jews began by blessing the day and the wine contained in a cup out of which the celebrant 
and others drank. At the close of the first part of the feast, the cap of wine again went round. 
A third cup, the cup of blessing, generally mixed with water, followed, and a fourth with the 
song Hallel, and sometimes a fifth with a great song.®^ 

In most Greek and Roman sacrifices, wine was poured on the . victim and on the altar. 
When with a nod the victim shewed its willingness to be sacrificed, the priest took a cup of 
wine, tasted it, made the worshippers taste, and poured the rest between the horns of the victiin.®^ 
Among the Greeks, the ashes of the dead were soaked in wine, and wine was offered to the 
spii'its of the dead.®® At a Greek feast, the toast was to the gods, corresponding to the Roman 
formal drinking or propinatio to a god or to the Emperor.®^ The Greeks also drank during 
the feast two loving cups, that is, a cup passed from guest to guest. Of these the first was to 
the Good Genius or Daimon, that is, Bacchus, the inventor of wine, or, in more mystic phrase, 
the shewer forth of himself a.s the wine spirit. As each drank, he called on the Good Genius to 
guard him from the ill effects of wine.®® The second loving cup was to Charm or Grace, 
a sacramental onp drunk with the object that the giver of mutual favour and affection might 
enter into the drinkers.®® After the feast three more religious cups were drunk to Olympian 
Zeus, the Power of the Air, generally mixed with water, to Heroes, and to the Saviour .®7 
Sometimes, a fourth cup was added to Health, and sometimes a fifth to Mercury, the sender of 
sleep and good dreams.®® At their other cups they named and sainted friends ; at each cup 
pouring a little on the ground for the evil spirits.®® When the last cup was drunk they sang 
a hymn and left.^® 

The religious use of wine among Cliristians seems to be a blending of the Hebrew and 
Greek ideas and practices. The Cup of Blessing, also called the Oup of the Lord, Hebrew 
in origin, was imported into the Greek Chnrch.^^ At the Agapae or Love Feasts of the early 
Christian Church, one cup of wine was specially passed round as the cup of blessing.73 That 
the Christians adopted the sacramental Greek belief that into their love cups the spirits of 
daimons or guardians entered and so passed into the drinker is shewn by St. Paul’s injunction 
to the Corinthians : “Te cannot drink the cup of the Lord and the cup of daimons : Ye 
cannot be partakers of the Lord’s table and of the table of daimons.”^^® Similarly, in the matter 
of meats, the early idea that the guardian passes into the offering is accepted. All meats are 
lawful to a Christian, except meats offered to idols.^* This idea is Jewish as well as Greek. The 
Israelites^® were ordered to destroy the idolaters, lest, if they sacrificed to gods, one should call 
thee and thou eat of his sacrifice.^® The horror of eating the sacrifice was that the idol passed 
into the eater or drinker. So the earlier belief in the spirit-soaring power of ai'ticles into 
which the guardian had passed was continued. Cyril of Jerusalem (A. D. 315-386) says : “ In 
drinking the wine, touch with the moisture of the lips the eyes, the brow and other 
organs of sense.’^ Consecrated bread was laid on the breast of the dead as a charm 
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against tlie attacks of malignant spirits : the dead were baptised ; the Eucharist was cele- 
brated at the grave, the Eucharist was given to the dead ; wine-soaked bread was laid on the dead 
lips ; vials of Eucharistic wine were placed in the coflB.n or grave, and glasses with the graven 
toasts Drink and Long Life."® So the sprinkling of wine at graves, like the lighting of lamps, 
seems to have been mainly to scare evil spirits,^® Similarly, one element in the second phase of 
the Christian Love Feast, the eating and drinking at the graves o£ martyrs, seems to have been to 
take into the partakers the evil spirits which haunted the holy ground.®® But the main object of 
the memorial feasts at the shrines of martyrs on their birth-day, that is, on their day of martyrdom, 
was that the guardian spirit of the martyr might through the food and the drink pass into the 
feasters,®^ As early as the second centuiy toasts where drunk to the memory of the martyrs, the 
devout Christian wishing to be helped by the maiiyr’s presence and protection,®^ At these 
feasts ceremonial drunkenness seems to have boon common,®® Saint Augustine (A, D. 39G-426) 
complains : “ The martyrs hate our drinking bouts. W ould that we did not persecute them 

with our cups.*’®^ 

Finally, wine is not only a sacrament; it is also a sacrifice. The Egyptians offered 
wine to many of their gods, pouring out tlie wine as the blood of enemies who had fought against 
the gods.®® So, at the great banquet to gods and demons, the Tibet Buddhist offers country wine 
called devil-juice and tea called blood,®® The Egyptians thought that wine made men mad 
because wine was the blood of their parents.®^ The mystical language of the early Christians 
regarding the bread and wine of the Supper gave rise to the belief that the drinking of human 
blood was the cement of their society, as the blood of a child was the bond of union in 
Cataline’s conspiracy.®® It was not only as representing blood that wine was a sacrifice. The 
ancient Briihman and Persian Soma and Haoma worshipper believed that S6ma the god, who, 
like the sea, poured forth songs and hymns and thoughts,®® was offered to himself. The same 
belief formed part of the mystic rites of the great guardian Dionysos. 

Liquor plays a part in two of the leading ever-young elements of the Hindu religion, the 
losing of Self in the Ocean of Being, and the purifying of Self by the indwelling guardian spirit 
of self-sacrifice. The part that liqaor takes in the philosophic effort to get rid of the trammels 
and conditions of Self by absorption in the U niversal has been illustrated by reference to the 
S6ma and Varna literature. The second or practical aim that Self should become the home of 
the Guardian idea, which the Golden Legend of worshipful self-sacrificing Hindu champions and 
mothers keeps ever fresh, has through all ages secured to the Hindu religion a leaven of sweet- 
ness and youth. The highway to the union of Self with the Guardian spirit of self-sacrifice is the 
well known Hindu prasdUii^ that is, pleasing or grace, the offering into which the Guardian passes 
and through which the Guardian enters into and dwells in the partaker. This aim and belief, 
which half or unconsciously is the aim of all true Hindu worship, stands out clearly in the 
Thag brotherhood and oneness of spirit in murder secured by eating the sacramental sugar of 
the pitiless Kali : and in the brotherhood of kindness and tenderness gained by partaking of 
the food offered to the Guardian at Puri in Orissa. As a main bond of union and oneness of 
spirit, liquor, like its prototype blood, has lost its ancient glory among orthodox Hindus. 
Still the literature of S6ma and the practice of the wilder tribes and lower classes shew an 
agreement between Hindu belief and the belief of other nations and peoples tbat into conse- 
crated or sacramental liquor a Guardian spirit enters, and, passing into the partakers, makes 
them of one heart and of one mind. Far as the inspiration of wine can be traced the inspiration 
of blood can be traced further.®® Wine is blood, said the antique Egyptian, and blood, not 

’f® Ooripa**e Smith’s Ch/eisftian. AnUguiUes, pp. 253, 308, 635, 732, 1484. 
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wine, was tlie leading Mexican sun- sacrament. The early sacrificial drinking of blood as the life 
is refined into the drinking of the life of John Barleycorn or of the blood of the grape as the 
life of the world. In the mysteries of Babylon and Chaldea the ferment of wine, like the 
ferment of blood, was considered the direct working of the creative spirit. Wine, the blood of 
the grape, was the blood of Belas, the early Guardian, who spilt his own lifeblood on the 
ground, that, mingling with the dnst, the divine blood might ferment into universal life.®^ 
From Chaldea the mystic view, that the origin of life is the self-sacrifice of the spirit of Nature, 
passed west in the slain Adonis Orpheus and Dionysos, the blood of the grape, the blood of the 
guardian, scaring evil, housing evil, passing himself and his hosts into his worshippers, and, in 
divine ecstasy, enabling them to overleap the barriers of Self.®^ 

Over much of Western Asia the great Arab Prophet’s (A.D, 612) yearning for scents drove 
the sacred use of liquor from earth to heaven Still in the seat of its old divinity, in Syria, 
Babylon and Persia, liquor continued to receive worship. In the fourteenth centuiy (A. D. 1388), 
after about seven hundred years of the rule of wiue-hating Isl^m, H^fiz sings the praises of 
wine with not less fervour than the old Persian songster hymned the Haoma : — 

“ Oa a rose-leaf, I saw, writ with the blood of the wind-flower, 

The hringer of ripe understanding is the ruby-red wine,”®* 

Again : — 

“ That bitter maker of rye faces which the pious misname Mother of Fiends (TJrum-ul-KhabMtli), 

Is more pleasing to me than the virgin’s kiss.” 

Again ; — 

“ He who has learned the secret of the Almighty on the threshold of the wine shop 
Gains through the wine cup the full knowledge of the Perwish’s cloister (that is of the mysteries 
of belief).”®® 

Once more Hafiz sings : — 

** Give me wine that I may make clear the secret of Fate, 

And shew forth the face of the Lord who charms me and whose scent inflames me.”®® 


Bunsen’s JSgypt’g Place in History, Vol. IV. p. 287 ; Brown’s The Great Dionyaiak Myth, Vol. 11. p. 108. 

92 Compare Fraser’s Bough, Yol, I. p. 322; Vol. H. p. 90; Brown’s Great Hionysiak Myth, Vol. I. 

pp. 197, 235 : Vol. II. p, 5. * 

93 One of the Prophet’s own sayings or hadith, recorded by the Saint of Saints, Abdul H&dir Gtl&ii (A, D, 1257) in 
his FaHh-ul-Gheib, The Opening of the Unseen, Labor Edition, p. 29, and in JalSl-ud-dtn Bflmi’s [A. D. 1250) Masnavi^, 
Bombay Edition, Part I. p, 17, shews the keenness of the Prophet’s love of scents : “Three things in this world I am 
forced to love, scents, women and prayers. But prayers are to me coolers of the eyes.” The Arabs, before the Pro- 
phet, were fond of wine. Al-Mas’fldi (A, D. 915 ; Prairies d*Or, Arab. Text IV. p. 218) gives the tale of Abfl Mihjan, 
the hero of the great Arab victory of KAdisiyyah over the Persians in A. D. 645 (H. 23). This famous warrior was also 
a poet. Shortly before the battle, the Arab General Sa‘Sd, who hated wine, ordered Ahfl Mihjan to be put in chains. 
On the morning of the battle, AhU Mihjan persuaded the general’s wife to set him free for the day. The lady loosed 
his chains and gave him one of her husband’s famous mares. On his return from the battle, which his skill and 
courage had mainly won, Abii Mihjan stretched his legs to receive the fetters. “ Why wast thou imprisoned ?’ 
the lady asked. “ For these lines,” said the poet, “ in praise of wine — 

When I die bnry me beneath the vine-tree s 
Let the dew from its tendrils water my bones j 
Bury me not under the 03 pen sky where my sonl 
Would lack the elixir that in life sustained it.” 

The praise of wine was again permitted in the laureate days of HSriin-ar-Bashid (A. B, 786-808). And the 
mediaeval Arab poetry, which beg^n under H^vOn-ar-Bashtd at its close in the eleventh century, passed the torch 
to the early Persian poets. The great Sa'Adl (A. D. 1257) mellowed with mysticism the praise of wine, using the 
ferment of wine as a symbol of the creative working of the love of the Almighty — 

From the wine that the eyes, that is the love, of AUOh shed in the mingling of Sa* Adi’s soul, 

His brain will swim till the dawn of the Day of Boom. — Faxl lAdfutlah FaridU 

K&n~ kca^ki-pukhiah^ahttd-mayi’eh^^argh awdn girifi, 

9® Bar Astanah i mai TchAnah har kih yAft sirA, 

Zt faizi jam i mai asrdri IchAnkah ddnist 
9® Mai bidih H dihamai Agahi i sirri kazd, 

Kih harm kih shudam dshako lar Mi kih mast. 
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About Sb contury boforo the early mysticisra of Babylon and Syria awoke in Sa‘adi’s 
(A, D. 1258) ascetic praise of wine as the type of the creative love of the Almighty : — 

** The child of the world deep sunk in slumber knows not Life ; 

To be drunk with the wine of God’s love, that is Life.”®"^ 

About the same time (A. D. 1207-1277) the Master of Rum, the mystic High Priest, 
Jalal-ud-diu, refines the early Babylonian — 

” Life is the life of the Lord and the leaven of life is Blood 
into the highest word of the mystic school — 

“ Life is the love of the Lord and the leaven of life is wine.” 

That is, the divine yearning of the Almighty to shew Himself is still active in the ferment of 
wine. This he repeats in more detail : — 

When (the Lord) the great Cnpgiver of the day of All- Souls, 

Poured a drop of the wine of his love on this lowly clay, 

The clay fermented, and of that fermented clay arc we. 

Spare, Lord, to us helpless, one more drop of the wine of thy love,*’®® 

It is strange that the Master, whose learning had raised him to so lofty a vision of life, should 
forthwith become the disciple of the hermit Persian Shams of Tabriz because of his one oddly 
Indian utterance ; — 

What is this learning of yours, 

Better the blackest ignorance 

Than a knowledge that saves not from Self.” 

The sacrament of wine, which, in India, has passed out of repute, remains a leading rite 
in the half Indian religion of Tibet. The service, known to Europeans as the Eucharist of 
Lamaism, and locally as the Gaining of Life, seems to imply the acceptance of the two great 
secrets of sacrifice : — 

(а) The Guardian Life enters into the ofEering ; and 

(б) By partaking in the offering the Guardian Life passes into the partaker. 

To the Indian Buddhist any seeking after Life is worse than meaningless. To him the 
trammels of life, like the trammels of Self, are evils to be shaken off, not possessions to he won. 
The Tibetan search for Life is, therefore, either local or Christian, probably Nestorian (8th to 
13th century A. D.), The offerings are wine, called either the wine of life or the juice of devils, 
apparently the blood of the slain foes of the deity, but, since in Lamaism, most devils are 
Guardians, the phrase may mean the guardian’s blood. Besides wine, offerings are made of pills 
of life, prepared from fiour, sugar and butter, and of wafers composed of flonr, butter and rice 
The service begins by the priest bringing into himself the god Buddha Amitayus by touching 
the image of that god and then his own heart with the thunderbolt sceptre. Next the priest 
invokes and takes into himself the guardian demon and through the guardian the king of the 
demons, when, being demon -possessed, he is able to put to flight the hosts of evil influences. 
Next the priest meditates. He invokes all guardians, deities, Buddhas, and Bodhisattvas to 
endue with life the wine in the vase. The partakers kneel and some drops of the holy wine are 
given to each. Bach rinses his mouth, touches the crown of his head, and drinks. On the 
head of each, in succession, the vase is set, and his crown is touched by the thunderbolt. Then 
each swallows a few drops from the skull cups, and takes some of the Life pills, with reverence 
receiving from the Lord of Life the gift of Life without end.®» 

The result of these notes on liQnor may be thus summarised.. Liquor is both a scare 
and a house. To scare evil spirits liquor is sprinkled on the ground, and is given to the sick, the 

QMfil--and-a8-zindagi-mastdni- khCib, 

^indagdiii-eMat ? Maati az sJyxt&ib, 

9* Matnami, Book Y. pp. 15, 16, Bom. Ed. 9® Waddell’s BuddUsm in Tihet, p. 44S. 
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dying, and tlic dead. As a house liquor lodges ancestral and other guardians. But being a 
house it is a tempting lodging to unhoused evil influences, who, unless the guardian house is 
guarded, may make their lodging in the house and yield harm instead of help to those who hope 
from the guardian house to dra\if guardian influences. It follows that at all stages, at the 
making, at the storing, at tlie using of wine, still more at its consecration, special care must he 
taken to prevent the trespass of uiiguardian influences. Since liquor is a lodging for evil influ. 
ences as well as for good, the drinker’s object may be either selfish to draw a guardian into the 
wine and through the wine into himself ; or it may be devotional to draw into the liquor and so 
into himself the evil influences which otherwise might harm and haunt the object of his devotion. 
Since wine is the home of a guardian, wine is a sacrament, that is, a thing inherently holy as a 
guardian’s dwelling. Again, wine is the oflering or victim, the sacrifice, that is, the thing 
made holy by the passing into it of the guardian spirit to whom it is offered. More than this, 
wine is the blood of ancestors, the guardian^s blood. So the sacrifice is also the sacrament ; the 
victim is also the guardian. This is the complete sacrifice, since the guardian not only passes into 
it, but is one with it. Therefore, through this complete sacrifice, the guardian passes with 
special power into him who partakes of the sacrifice. This, the inner shrine of Mysteries, 
secures the object of all rites and of all sacrifice, that, by sharing in the offering, worshippers 
may become of one spirit by taking into themselves the spirit of a guardian who sacrificed 
himself, and by sacrificing himself proved himself to be the true type of the old-world human 
Champion and Mother, whose devotion is the birth of the Guardian, who sacrificed self and 
life for their children and friends. 

{To le continued,) 
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SOME EEMABKS ON THE KALYANI 
INSOEIPTIONS. 

f Continued from 303.^ 

(21) Haribhuiya. 

This is the classical name of Labdn to the 
north of Siam. Chiengmai or Zimm^ is probably 
intended here. The Burmese writers also call 
Chiengmai Tun or Tonaka, and the art of 
lacquerware, which is derived from that country, 
yundo. 

(22) Chinad^sa. 

The Chou and the Oh‘in dynasties reigned 
in China in 650>200 B. 0. The latter dynasty 
was thus synchronous with the Maurya dynasty, 
with whose sympathy and encouragement the 
tenets of Buddhism were transplanted beyond 
the confines of India. The name China be. 
came stereotyped owing to frequent inter- 
course, commercial and religous, inaugurated 
by Buddhism in the Srd century before 
Christ. 

(23) The ITdga Biver. 

This may be identified with the Bassein 
River. In the 15th century the port of the deltaic 
province of Pegu was Bassein. Rangoon was 
non-existent in those days and was then known 
as Tigumpanagara (see note 25, jpost). Ships 
called at Bassein and their cargoes were trans* 


ported in native boats through the TwJint^ and 
other creeks to Pegu. The journey took about 
eight days in the 16th century when Caesar 
Prederike visited Pegu (s. v, “ Oosmin ” in Yule’s 
Hobson-Jobson). 

(24) Shrines at Anur&dhapura. 

The Ratanachetiya, Marichivattich^tiya, Thiipa- 
i-dmachetiya, Ahhayagirichetiya, Silach^tiya, 
J etavanaohStiya, Mabdbodhi, and the Lohapasada, 
etc., are mentioned in the Kalydni Inscriptions. 
Perhaps, it would be well if the Archaeological 
Commissioner of Ceylon would favour this 
Journal with a short description of each of 
these shrines. 

(25) Tigumpanagara. 

See"Dagon’’ in Tule^s Ho5sou-Jb5sow, where 
the derivation of the word is discussed. Owing 
to the modem mania of Bui'mese writers, due to 
their short historical memory and ignorance of 
comparative philology, to ascribe every classical 
name to a Pffi origin, TigumpachSti is now spelt 
Tikumbhach^ti. In spite of the dictum of Yule 
and Porchhammer, it is quite probable that 
Dagon is a corruption of Dagob or Dagoba, 
the Sinhalese word signifying a Relic Shrine. 
In ancient native writings the shrine is called 
the Digon Oheti, and the town Digon, the vowel 
i in Digon being pronounced as a.® 


8 [See mj remarks on this word, ante, Vol. XXII. pp. 27 f. — En.] 
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(26) DhammacliSti^s Bell. 

Its weight was 3, GOO iulas or 120,000 viss. It 
measured 8 cubits at the mouth and 12 in height. 
At the beginning of the 17th century the Portu- 
guese adventurer, Philip de Brito y Nicote, alias 
Maung Zinga, who held his court at Syriam, 
among his other acts of vandalism, removed this 
huge bell and put it on board a ship which sank 
with its sacrilegious cargo at Dobon near 
Rangoon. 

(27) The Par&dha. 

This wind is also called ParS.ja. My Burmese 
assistant tells me that its latter appellation is 
due to the following fanciful derivation : — 
“Pai’S-jdtiti Pardjo” = because it occasions loss 
or ruin ! 

(28) Nd^gapattana. 

Nagapattana is, no doubt, the modem Negapa- 
tam (q. v in Hobson- Johson). 

(29) The Cave of the Emperor of China, 

The cave constructed by command of the 
MaMrdj^ of OhinadSsa must have been made 
when Ceylon was under temporary subjection to 
the Emperor of China in the 15th century 
(TennenVs Ceylon, Tol. I. pp, 621-625). 

(80) IN’d.vutapattana and Kom&lapattana. 

These places are ports on the Coromandel 
Coast, but have not as yet been identified. 

(31) mgarftsi. 

N&garSisiis Negrais (q. v. in Hobson- Johson). 
The Burmese name is M5dingarit. 

(82) The Mah&buddharOpa. 

The great image here referred to may be iden- 
tified with the colossal recumbent image of 
Gautama Buddha between the £alyi>pisimd and 
Mahach^ti at Pegu. It measures 181 feet in 
length and 46 in height {ante, Vol. XXII. pp. 46 
and 347). 

(33) The Mudhavamah&ohStiya. 

This shrine is the modem Shw§m6d6 Pagoda 
pf Pegu (q V. in my Notes on anArchmological Tour 
through Bdmannadesa, ante, Yol. XXI. p. 385). 

Taw Sbin-Ko. 


TWO INEDITED CEYLON COINS. 

We have come in South India across two 
remarkable in edited coins of the Kandyan kings, 
which have since been given to Mr. Bell of the 
Ceylon Civil Service, Archaeological Commissioner 
of Ceylon. 

(1) a gold f anam— 

Obverse. — Standing Sinhalese man. 

Eeverse. — (N&gari legend) Vijayab&hu. 

(2) a copper quarter massa — 

Obverse. — Standing Sinhalese man. 

Beverse — DharmasokadSva (in Nagari). 

Mr. Bell, though an ardent coin collector, had 
never met with these in Ceylon, and gave us in 
exchange for the copper piece the gold coin 
inscribed Lankesvara (Nos. 1, 2, 3 or 4 in Mr. Rhys 
Davids* Plate, in the Numismata Orientalia, 
Ancient Coins and Measures of Ceylon). Professor 
Rhys Davids evidently was unaware of the exist- 
ence of the gold fanam and the quarter massa 
abovementioned; for he makes no mention of them 
in his essay on Ceylon coins, explaining the above- 
mentioned Plate. Mr. Tracy of Periyakulam, 
Madura District, is known to possess a duplicate 
of the gold fanam of YijayabS^hu, and we possess a 
duplicate of the quarter massa of Dharm&sokadeva 
— a bad specimen, the one given to Mr. Bell being 
in excellent preservation. 

During a tour that we made lately in the eastern 
part of the Madura District, we came across many 
coins of the Kandyan kings. A gold Lankesvara 
in company with a gold Rdjaraja (No. 165, Plate 
lY, of Sir Walter Elliot*s Numismata Orientalia, 
Coins of Southern India) were acquired for us 
at Parmakudi, a town on the banks of the Yaigai, 
not far from Kilakarai, w^hich is said to be one 
of the capitals of the P&ndya Dynasty. Prom 
all these facts it is patent that considerable inter- 
course has existed between South-Eastern India 
(the Ptodya country) and Ceylon, for the last 
800 years, at least across the pearl-laden seas 
which divide them. 

T. M. Rastgachart. 

T. Desieachabi. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


LAL BEG AND THE MUSALMAN CREED. 

An amusing anecdote, hpropos of these words, 
is often related. A scavenger was once boasting 
that none hut the followers of L&l B4g would be 
saved. Re was asked to reflect and find if there 
was the slightest chance of salvation for men of 
any other faith. After some hesitation he 


said — “Yes, there is a small chance in favor of 
Muhammadans who practically, although unwit- 
tingly, invoke the name of the Ldl Gurfi in their 
creed by saying Id ildha ilV ilMhu (there is no 
god but God).” 

J. G. DeXiMerxce in P. N. and Q. 1883. 
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SOME EARLY SOVEREIGNS OP TRAVANCORE, 

BY P. SITNDAEAM PILLAI, M. A. 

(Concluded from p, ^H-) 

XIII. 

S EVENTEEN years later, we meet wich. another monarch of That the 22nd of 

Idavam 427 was a day in the reign of ^rl-Vira-Padmanftblia-Martandavarma 
Timvaqli is proved by a Vattelnttu inscription at Varkkalai, a place of pilgrimage about 
24 miles to the north of Trivandram. Perhaps to the pilgrim world in India> no place in 
Travancore is so well known as Varkkalai or JanArdanam. The geologically interesting 
cliffs that form the characteristic features of this promontory, are obviously of much earlier 
formation than the alluvial soil surrounding it on all sides, and possibly the early Indian 
geographers used it, along with Cape Comorin and Ramfesvaram on the eastern coast,®® for 
marking off the southern contour of their favourite Bh^rata-Varsha. The mineral springs 
of this sacred place maybe taken, perhaps, as furnishing another and more practical justification 
for the estimation in which it is held by foreign pilgrims. To the Sthala-Fmdna^^ of the place, 
however, the hills and the springs are as if they never existed. It delights only to relate how 
on one occasion the D^vas performed a sacrifice on the spot, how the BiAhmanas had then a 
feast, rich and indescribable, and how the local deity, with the object of perpetuating that feast, 
practised a clever and successful practical joke upon the authors thereof ! On the southern 
wall of the chief shrine in this spot will be found in four lines the document I now proceed 
to translate ; — 

Prosperity! In the Kollara year 427, with Jupiter entering into Aries, and the sun 
21 days old in Taurus, Wednesday, the 5th lunar day after new moon, and with the sign of Cancer 
rising in the orient, the loyal chieftains of Sri-Vlra-Padmanftblia-]M[ftrta^davarma Tiruvadi, 
graciously ruling over V^nad, consecrated the holy temple of Vadas^rikkarai, at Udaiyamarisln- 
dapuram in Varkkalai, after constructing with granite stones the inner shrine from the founda- 
tions to the wall plates, and paving the courtyard with stones, besides repairing the Si4-Makha- 
Mandapa (or the hall in front facing the shrine).” 

This is one of the most satisfactory Vatteluttu inscriptions I have, every word in it being 
clear and unmistakable. It proves that on the morning of the 22nd of Idavam 427 M. E., 
about 9 a. m., Wednesday, the throne of VSnad was enjoyed by Sri-Vira-Padmanabha- 
Marta^davarma Tiruvadi, who in all probability immediately succeeded Sri-Vira-Ravi- 
Keralavarman of Maualikkarai fame. It is interesting to note that the sacred spot where the 
temple now stands was then called UdaiyamartApdapuram, no doubt in commemoration of an 
earlier builder or patron of the fane; but it cannot be the XJdaiyamartandavarman of our 
Tiruvattar inscription, as it is not likely that the temple could have demanded repair and 
reconstruction in so short a time. That the chiefs of Sri-Padmauabha-Martandavarman were 
not the originators of the temple is clear enough from their having had only to repair the hall 
facing the shrine. 

•9 It is possible that the sanctity of Varkkalai is partly due to its having been taken by early Indian geogra- 
phers to be in the same latitude as BAmfefivaram in the east. Later, perhaps, a closer approximation was attempted 
hy the foundation of a temple near Qailon, under the very name of Rjimdfivaram. That something of the kind must 
have been meant, is proved by suoh places as tbe following almost in the same latitude : — Alwaye and Madura, whose 
ancient name was llav&y, and TrichAr and Trichinopoly, obviously derived from the same root, despite modern 
fanoiful corrnptions. 

*9 It is available only in mannsoript. Its style is clearly modem. 
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XIV. 

Ilifcherto we have been discussing the records of a scries of sovereigns, from 301 
to 427 M. E., with intervals too short to lead us to suspect their unbroken s accession. 
Hut now for the first time appears an apparent blank. The next king of Venad revealed 
by the documents in my collection is Sri-Vira-Udaiyaniarta,ndavarniau II., who ruled on 
the 22nd of Kumbha 491 M. E. There is thus an interval of 64 years — a period pre- 
sumably too long to be allotted to one reign. What princes, if any, enjoyed the throne 
of VSnAd during the interval, and whether they have left any traces at all behind them, 
future researches alone can determine. I have about 15 documents in my present collection, 
dated fi^m 400 to 401 M. E., but none of them gives me any help. On the other hand, 
judging by the light of these records, one would be led to conclude that this unaccounted 
interval of half a century was a time of trouble in the south-eastern frontiers of V&nad, It is 
about this time that the foreig-ii temple of Rfljendra-Cholesvara at Kottpir receives several 
grants and dedications from private parties, prima facie foreign to Travancore. In the midst 
of these grants and presumably of the same age, so far as paleeography and situation can tell us, 
occur four iuscriptions dated in the 11th year of Ko-Jat/ivarman alias Srl-Sundara-Ch61a- 
Pandyad4va. In an inscription at Suchandram, dated in the 9th year of the same Pfindya 
king, this ancient village is itself called Sundara-Chdla-cliaturv^dimangalam. Finally in 
'Saka 1293, or 546 of the Malabar era, this same foreign temple of Rfijendra-Chfila receives 
substantial repairs at the hands of Parakrama-P4i3Ldyad§va. What could all this mean but 
that South Travancore was once more, about this period, under foreign sway ? It looks highly 
probable that 'Sri-Sundaia-Chola-Pai;dyadeva of the inscriptions we have just noticed, was the 
sumo as Ja^varman alias Snndara-PAiidya, whose accession®^ is calculated by Mr, Dikshit 
of Dhulia, from, materials furnished by Dr. Hultzsch, to have taken place in the Saka 
year 1 172, and whose ninth year of reign in consequence “would be Saka 1181, or 434 M. E., u e,, 
exactly seven years after the chieftains of Vira-Padmanabha-MArtaiulavarman completed their 
reconstruction of the temple at Varkkalai. Probably, then, soon after the completion of that 
arcliitectural undei taking in the north, 'Bri-Vira-Padmauabha-Martandavainian must have been 
called upon to do more anxious duties in the F-outh. The cloud must have been gathering 
111 that horizon even much earlier. I find the foreign temple of Rajendra-CholSsvain 
lisiug into favour from 392 M. E. The contest might have been long kept up, but the 
result could not have been other than unfavourable. Sundara-Chola-PAndyadSva succeeded 
at least in wresting the whole of the district of which KCttar was the centre. He seems 
to have established also his authority so widely and well as to lead private ^pai'ties to 
reckon their grants in the year of his reign, and to call an ancient hamlet like Suchindram 
by a new f angled name, coined specially to flatter his pride. Sundara-Chola-PAudya was by no 
means the last of the revived dynasty of Pandyas to trouble Travancore. I have wilh me 
an inscription dated in the 3rd year of Udaiy&r Sri-Ch61a-Pftndyadeva Kdchchadaiyavaiman, 
anoiljer dated in the 2nd year of a simple Kochchadaiyavarman, probably the same as the last ; 
^ two again dated in the reign of MAi aval man alias Vikrama-Cli61a-P&gLdyadeva, and two more 
in the reign of MA^avai-man alias SrlvaUabha-dfiva. Pending further researches, we may, 
therefore, for the present, reasonably assume that tbe hiatus of sixty years, of which we have 
now no account, was a period too full of trials and tribulations to allow occasions for such 
acts of charities and temple buildings as form the subject matter of the Travancore inscriptions 
in general. 

But before the end of the fifth centuiy, the Pfindya wave of conquest must have 
receded for a while; for we get once more a glimpse of the V6nAd throne in 491 M. B. On 
the 22nd of Kumbha of that year, that throne was occupied by Sri-Vira-Udaiyamftrtftiada- 
varman II., alias Vira-P&ndyad§va. My authority for this statement is an inscription in five 


SI Ante, Vol. XSII, p. 221. 
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lines on the southern w^all of a temple at Kfirajapuram, about three miles from Padmanabha- 
puram. It would read thus, if translated : — 

14 Vat{;oJuttii 

69. Old Malayaiam Inscription of Vira-UdaiyamartftipLdavapman II, 


** In the Kollain year 491, and iu the 4th year, the sun being 21 days old in Aquarius, is made 
the following grant. The loyal chieftains of Srl-Vira-TTdaiyamartaigLdavarma Tirnvadiyar, 
Vira-Pel.] 3 .dyad§var, graciously ruling over V&i/ld, do hereby provide iu writing fora saci’ed per- 
petual lamp and for the daily expenses of the Mah^dSvaof Sri-Vira-K^ralSsvaram, at Mntfcalaik- 
kuruehchi, in PalkodadSsam, in division iN’o. 1 of the district of Cheukalunirnadu, in Teunfidu, 
belonging to (or under the administi’ation of) the said chieftains. Accordingly, the said chief- 
tains make over (for the said purpose) all the dues taken as Icuhi/ahlcainy from this disam (or 
circle), including of5ira tax, %tvviy bamboo grain, alage'tudiiy duty on looms and palmyras, 
kuraij^parru, hues and M-miiraippdda, In this manner then, the said chieftains grant in 
writing, all the dues taken as Icaliyahham from this desam (or circle), including oUira tax, 
uvviy bamboo grain, alaijertuliiy duty on looms and palmyi*as, Jcaraipparru, fines and Ico-fmcraip'- 
pddiiy excepting such of them as have been already granted to meet the cliarges of theMahudeva 
of Tiruvitaiikodu®^ and the Deva and Bhagavati of Pakkodu, to he made use of as long as the 
moon and the stars endure, for the purpose of supplying the daily needs of the llahUdSva of 
KeralSsvaram, and a sacred perpetual lamp to the same deity, which fact we the following do 
know andean attest: — Chattan Maniyan of Talkkil Pulavaraman ; I^Tirayanan Kudisan of 
Penankiida; Kandan Iravivarman (signature); ^ * Tiruvikraman of Punaluri (signature). 
This deed in cadjan is written with the knowledge of the above persons by Iraman Kferalan of 
Kaitaviiy (signature).’* 

Thus then on the 22nd Kumbha 491 M. E., or roughly speaking about the end of 
February 1316, the sovereign of V^ufid was Srl-V4ra-UdaiyajnartajgL^avarman, who, it will 
be observed, styled himself further Vlra-Pau^yad§va. ‘N’othing could he of greater historical 
interest than to know the circumstances that led to the assumption of this new and foreign 
title; but I have succeeded as yet in finding no clue whatever towards its solution. May it 
be that when the Pandya power shrunk back to its original condition, after having been blown 
out into dangerous and meddlesome greatness by the breath of a Ktohehadaiyan or a Komaran, 
the V^nad kings not only regained their lost ground, but also retaliated by invading and con- 
quering a portion of the dominions of their recent conquerors, and assumed, too, their style and 
maimers to legitimize their hold upon the territories so added to their own ? Agreeably to this 
foreign title, we find also the no less foreign method of dating the inscription iu the year of the 
sovereign’s reign. But thanks to the wisdom of the Ve^rid chiefs, this new method was not 
allowed to supersede, but was only combined Tvdth, the old and sensible way of reckoning in the 
fixed Kollam era. In the case before us, therefore, the mention of the year of the king’s reign, 
instead of giving rise to endless collations and calcnlations, as is so usual in Indian epigraphy, 
only gives ns the additional welcome information that Udaiyamartanclavarman ascended the 
throne three years previously, i. e., in 488 M. E. It is quite possible that the ref ereiice is made 
nob to the year of the accession, but to the date of his assuming the foreign title of Vira-Pilndja- 
dSva. In either case, we are sure that the reigning sovereign of Vennd on the 22nd of 
Kumbha 491 (March 1316) was Bri-Vira-UdaiyamArtaudavarma Tiruvadi. Having already 
met a king of this name, we may call him Sri-Vira-Udaiyamartandavarman II. or as, styled 
in the document before us, Vira-Pandyadeva. 

As for the particulars of the grant, I am at a loss to understand the nature of all the taxes 
set apart by this document for the use of the MahadAva. Most of the terms used are unknown 

The word Travancore is a corruption of TimvitAnkddu. But I am not at all sure Tiruvitankodu is analys- 
able into ^rl vtlum. kodu, as is now so generally assumed. The dern'ation owes its plausibility to the corrupt 
form of Tiruviinkodu. 
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to literature and the lexicons, and as far as I am aware, they are obsolete also in the current 
revenue system of the land. Neither Tcaliyaklcam nor ottira carries any meaning to my mind. 
Jlovh according to Winslow, may mean ‘head but what sort of tax was called by this rare 
word for ‘head * is now impossible to conjecture. ‘ Bamboo grain ’ is still of some use to hill-men, 
and probably it stood, in those days of little or no forest conservancy, as the type of hill pro- 
ducts, which in Travancore now includes besides timber, ivory, bees’ wax, etc. Alagerudu is a 
term already met with in these inscriptions and despaired of. Literally, it may mean a ‘fair 
bull.’ To the hnown tax on hand-looms, we find here attached a tax on the palmyra, and it 
looks probable that what is meant is a tax for tapping, and not otherwise using, that palm. 
Besides fines, the government of those days, it would appear, appropriated certain payments 
under the name of M-muraipipddu, literally ‘royal-justice-income,’ which we might take to 
represent the court fees and ‘ judicial revenue ’ of modern times. Karaipparru means 
‘adhering to or reaching land,’ and it might he taken to include treasure trove, mines, 
jetsam and flotsam, and all such royalties known to law. It would be interesting indeed 
to know how, at what rates, and through what agencies, these several taxes were levied, 
and what exactly was the bearing of the change with respect to both people and govern- 
ment, when the revenue was assigned away, as in the present instance, for the maintenance 
of a particular temple. One would think from the minute political divisions and subdivisions 
noticed in this document that the administration of the revenue was far from crude or primitive. 
We have seen above that VSnad was primarily divided into eighteen provinces or nddus, and 
probably Tennaeju, or, Southern Province, was one of these primary divisions. That the part of 
the country about Padmanabbapnram should be called the southern province, while the one still 
further to the south is named Nilnchil-n^du, may be significant of the extent of the Vfenad 
principality at one stage of its history. The loose and redundant style of the document speaks 
badly of the literary capacity of the hereditary clerk of the crown, Kaitav% Iraman 
K6ralan, — whose family name, Kaitavay, occurs so frequently in the royal grants in my 
collection, — unless, indeed, it is taken to indicate the hurried occasion of the grant itself, 
such as the flush of a signal triumph, or sudden recovery from a serious malady. The 
absence of the usual expression ‘Hail! Prosperity!’ at the commencement, and that of the 
* sign manual’ at the end are omissions equally worthy of attention. What they signify, if any- 
thing at all, we have no data to determine. That only two of the four ministers or chieftains 
that arrange for the grant sign their names, may to some extent be taken as an indication 
of the state of education at the time. 

Results. 

The next record I have in point of date would take me beyond the fifth Malabar century, 
and therefore beyond the scope of the present paper. Of the many themes of historical 
interest calling for investigation in Travancore, I selected the royal house as that most 
naturally and rightfully claiming my first and foremost attention. Limiting myself to a 
particular period in the history of that house, the 4th and 5th Malabar centnries, of which 
no account of any description has been hitherto forthcoming, and availing myself of but 
one of the means of historical research, the safest and the best in fact, public stone 
inscriptions, I have endeavoured to dispel the darkness in which the epoch has up to date 
been enveloped. Putting aside all side lights and inferences as to the general condition of the 
country, its society, its economy, its internal government, I have now the following solid facts 
to offer 

I. 'Bri-Vira-ESralavarman ruled VSnad in 301 and 319 M. B. 

II. Sri-Vira-Ravivarman in 336 and 342 M. E. 

III. Sri-Vira-Udaiyamartftndavarman I. in 348 M. B. 

IV. Srl-Aditya-Eamavarman in 365 M.E. 

V. Srl-Vira-E&mavarman in 371 M. B. 
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VI. Srt-Vira-Rama-Keralavarman in 384 and 389 M. E. 

VII, Srt-Vtra-Ravi-K6ralavarman in 410 M, E. 

VIII. Sri-Vtra-Padmanabha-M&ptandavarman in 427 M. E. 

IX. Sri'XJdaiyamartandavarman II. alias Vira Pandyad^va in 491 M. E. 

It will be observed, in this list of the early sovereigns of Travancore, whose names and 
dates the inscriptions have served to bring to light, I have not included the doubtfal case of 
Sri-Vira-KSralavarman II. of the Arringal fragments, or of K6da-Martanda, who seems to have 
taken part in the institution of the Kollam era in 824 A. D. That these names and dates 
by themselves will not constitute the history of the two centuries under investigation, needs no 
saying. But that they will stand in good stead when the history of the epoch comes to be 
•written, is my humble hope and trust. 


ESSAYS ON KASMIRI GRAMMARJi 
BY THE LATE HAEL FRIBDEIOH BUEKHAED. 

'Translated and edited^ with notes and additions^ 
by G. A, Grierson, Ph.D., 7.0.5. 

NTO. r THE VERB. 

A. INTRDDTTJOTORY. 

AUTHORITIES. 

X I. — Printed — 

(1) Texts — 

(a') Ns. = The Holy Bible, translated into the Kashmeera Language by the 
Serampore missionaries. Vol. V. containing the New Testament; 
Serampore 1821 (in Sarada characters). 

'1C6) Np.= I y f , (jLo , The Four Gospels, Lodiana, 

1882 [in Persian (ta*liq) characters].^ 

(c) K. = A Dictionary of Xashmiri proverbs and sayings, by the Rev. J. 
Hinton Knowles, Bombay, 1885.® 

(2) Grammars and Dictionaries — 

(a) Ed. = Grammar and Vocabulary of the Casbmiri Danguage, by M. P. 
Edgeworth ; J. A, S. B., Vol. X.; Calcutta, ]84'1 (in the Roman 
character), 

(5) lu = Grammar of the Oashmeeree Language, by Major R. Leech, 
J. A, S. B., Vols. XIIL, XIV. ; Calcutta, 1844 (in the Roman 
■character). 

(c) B, = Grammar contained in Dr. Buhler’s Detailed Report of a Tour in 
search of Sanskrit MSS. in KAsmlr. J. R. A. S., Bo. Br., for 1877 (in 
the Roman character). 

1 This series of three valuable essays on the Ka-^mir! Language, dealing respectively with the Yerb, the Noun, 
and the Preposition, appeared originally in the Proceedings of Eoyal "Bavarian Academy of Science, for I887j 
'18S8, and 188D. They are republished in an English dress by the courteous permission of that body and of the 
heirs of the learned author. The translator wishes to record his acknowledgments to Prof. Kuhn of Munich for 
his kind offices in obtaining the necessary permission. Additions by the translator are enclosed in squaTe bracket’s. 

3 [There are also several publications of the Srinagar missionaries ,* some in tho Persian, and some in the Eomau 
character ; including a very useful church- service for Native Christians in the Eoman character. The student 
must be warned against Ns. It is full of serious blunders. ■— Trans.] 

s The proverbs and sayings are in the Roman character. As might bo expected from tho contents, the language 
is often extremely elliptical, and appears to resemble closely the colloquial. Tbo work is not of much value from 
the point of view of grammar, but is of the highest importance from that of lexicography. The English trans- 
altions are not always literal, as indeed was often not possible* 
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(cZ) EL = A Vocabulary of the Kashmiri Language, Kashmiri-English and 
English-Kasbmiri, by William Jackson Elmslie 5 London, 1872 (in the 
Roman character).^ 

[The following are not mentioned by Dr. Burkhard : — 

(e) W. = A Grammar of the Kashmiri Language, by the Rev. T. R. Wade™ 
B. D„ M. R. A. S. ; London, 1888 (in the Roman character). 

(/) A. = A Vocabulary of English, Balti and Kashmiri, compiled by H. H. 
Godwin Ansten, J. A. S. B., ToL XXXV. j Calcutta, 1866. 

({/) Lw. = The Valley of Kashmir, by Walter R. Lawrence, I. C. S., 1895-. 
Chapter XIX. contains an important Glossary of Kasmiri words.] 

II, — Manuscript — 

(1) Tesois — 

(a) 111 the Devanagari' character ; (a) Collection of Kasmiri songs, made by 

Chand R^m (very difficult). 

(jS) Nagarjuna-eharita Kasmhibhasha- 
yaih. (Two MSS., one complete, 
one extracts.) 

(h) In the Roman character ; (a) Extracts from the Nagarjuna-charita. 

(jS) Yusuf-o-vZulaikha. 
iy) Shirin-o-Kh&srav. 

The last four are the property of Dr. Bahler. 

(2) Orammars and Dictionaries — 

(a) Mp. == A Kasmiri Grammar from the Puna Library [in Persian charac- 
ters (taHiq) and language). 

(This MS., which is mentioned in Dr. Biihler’s Detailed Report (above, L, 

2 (c) ), and which has been most liberally placed at my disposal, has 
been of most assistance to me. 

It contains 98 pages in small 8vo. Pages 1-46, about 1,200 words arranged 
in the order of the Persian Alphabet in 29 divisions ; pp. 47-53, the 
Irregular verbs, quoted in the Infinitive, Present, Perfect Participle, 
Imperative, and Aorist (always in the 3rd person), with Persian, 
translation; pp. 55-84, the conjugation of regular verbs (pp. 55-84, 
rachliun and s6zun) ; pp. 71-74, yun ; pp. 74-76,. gatshun ; pp. 76-85, 
marandvun; pp. 86-89, the conjugation of auxiliary verbs; pp. 89-90, 
the Pronouns ; p. 90, remarks on certain letters which are used as 
suffixes ; p. 92, Declension ; pp. 93-98, NumeralSf) 

(h) A Kasmiri Grammar by Dr. Biihler (in the Roman character). 

2. This is not the place to criticize the above mentioned grammatical authorities ; T 
merely feel myself justified in remarking that they leave many points which are far from being 
satisfactorily cleared up. Putting to one side the terribly varying, and indeed, to the beginner, 
altogeth^ confusing, transliteration which sometimes is not even consistent throughout one 
and the same work, there is absolutely no explanation to be found in any of them of some of 
the most difficnlt questions in regard to the conjugation of verbs. In some instances important 
forms are altogether omitted. Anyone who compares this work with its predecessors, can 
easily satisfy himself on these points. 

* [See also, Kashmiri Test Words, by W. J. Elmslie, Esq., M.D., J. A. S, B., Vol . XXXIX. (1870), Pfc. I. R. 95.— 
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ALPHABET AND SYSTEH OF TEANSLITEEATION. 


3. Dtvanagaxi 

(1) Vowels, 

Persian* 

'Xiansliteraiion* 

(£l&iad&). 

/ 

f 

«. w® w 



SlS] 


t,— 

£H[e] 

f 

, tff — 


5r 

"t,- 

1 I 

9: 

9J -i. 

1 1 


(^*) J - 

s 


" / / 

- 

^ 

a/g 




3J^ 9 3J ^ 

Sv, [3»] 

5T 

after a consonant = 

g 


after a consonant = 

0 


[ j— <tv, and j— iVf at ths end of a word are pronounced aw and iu respectively .J 



(2) ConsonautB. 





% 


W 


hh 

Gutturals* ^ 

n 


9 


% 


gh 

\ 






5 » S 



w 


chh^ t$h 

Palatals* / 


E’> 

j > « 


NT 

(a«^) 

jh 

1 

ST. 

4:^ 

fl 

( 


iS» 

tn 

t 


1 

19 

fh 

Cerebrals. ^ 


S 

d 



dh 

1 ^ 

U) 

tt 

/ ^ 

tib 

t 


" 


£k 

■Dentals. i 


i> 

d 



(y^d) 

dh 


1 *1 

U) 

n 


LetterB in braokets are added b; the txanBlator, vide §§ 5 and ff. poet, 

« Oflonrs in Imke ssi. 19, jMran^, the Hind^sttni ^j^^^ghSry ** 
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V 

p 



A«i 

pTi 

Labials. J 


V 

b 



(^) 

6h 



r 

m 

1 

( ^ 

iS 

y 

Semi-vowels. > 

1 c 


r 

N 

1 ^ 

0 

1 


1 ^ 

J 

V 


3cr 

tA , u* 

sh 


«r 

A 

sh 



u** 

s 


— 

J 

th 




h 

Remarks. — (1) ^ 9 C 

t t 3^* g, u» ?, 

ti ^9 h ^ all purely 


Arabic letters. 


(2) vi / is purely Arabo-Persian . 

(3) 5 zh is purely Persian ; in Mp. it is ,used instead of g ts^ 

(4) [ff\ is pronounced nyK 

(5) The letters enclosed in marks of parenthesis do not occur in Np. 

PBOTTUNOIATIOlSr. 

4 . The pronunciation of the consonants is the same as in Persian and Hindi&stani. On the 
other hand the correct pronunciation of the vowels is not shewn by the Sarada (BS^anagari), or 
by the Persian Alphabet, or by any existing system of transliteration in the Roman character.^ 
For this reason, I have contented myself with reproducing the vowels which I find in the texts 
in the Sarada and Persian characters which are available to me, without any reference to the 
pronunciation ; and refer the reader, who requires further information, to the scholarly and 
thorough comparison of KasmirS sounds given hy Leech (see above, — Anthorities, I. 2 (&) 
pp. 399-410X I may, however, remark that — 

( 1 ) Persian -:r' h a^nd Sarada H, is sounded as w in femin ine forms ; e. g .9 

iGcxrilt, Saradd IcarutK [This is as often as not represented by a. 

I represent the sound whenever it occurs, however it may be writen, by — 
Trans.] 

(2) The vowel " ® at the end of a word and before suffixes is hardly audible ; e, 

VO dopw (or v*^ SSrada [ 55 ] dop'^-^-as^ Sarada 

dap^-n-as ; 

T a . - ^ * A 

a , is pronounced 0 in feminine forms ; e. gr., j* fern, s6zbyam • 

^ 4 ) l-A. d and j are frequently pronounced like the d in dh, * water.’ Hence 
us (ps) is written ds'^ in Saradft, and ^Cjrar as® in DSvanagari. 

[Wot© by Translator on KftSmlri pronunciation. 

5, Since the above was written the difficult question of Kasmirt pronunciation has had 
much light thrown upon it by the excellent little grammar of Wade. The following notes derived 


^ [This was written before Mr, Wade’s Qrcmmar was published.] * [Also 4, see translator’s note bdow.] 
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from the works of Elmslie, Biihlor, and Wade, and checked by the writer himself in Kasmir 
may be found of use to students. 

6. Vowel sounds. — a, #, >f, c, t are pronounced nearly as in other Indian langu- 

;iges. H and o are the corresponding short vowels of ^ and cl respectively. They are pronounced 
like the e in ' met,’ and the o in ‘ cot ’ respectively. The short e is represented in the Persian 
cdiaracter by ^ , the same sign as that used for and the short o by , the same as that used 

for ^6. In my transliteration I shall endeavour to distinguish between these two pairs of sounds 
although there is no diference in the Persian method of representing each member of eacb- 
Sirailarly, the Persian ~ «, is often used to represent the sound and j to represent 6* 

When this is the case, L shall represent the pronunciation in transliteration. 

7. Kasiniri also possesses three broken vowels, vig., rt, it, and o. The first of these is 
represented in the Persian character by -A., as if it were a simple a, no distinction being made 
Ixitween the two letters. It is sounded something like a German u, and hence Dr. Buhler 
I’epresents it in transliteration by that character. As, however, Elmslie represents this sound 
in his Vocabulary, by d, and Wade uses a in his grammar, I have, after consideration, adopted 
the form a myself. This will prevent confnsion in looking up words containing this vowel in 
^he Vocabulary. Owing to the doubtful nature of this sound, it is as often represented in the 

Persian character by as by a. Thus or zath^ a rag. This sound has been 

mentioned by the author in § 4, 1 siiyra. It is developed from the infiuence of a following 
i or which has been elided, and left its infiuence behind, or, sometimes directly from ^. Thus 
liiirq-m (Buhler, hanUm\ feminine of horu-m^ she was done by me, for ^Icari-fne, Again paoJiij 
she went, but pacM (in which tho i is not elided, but is fully pronounced), they (fern.) went. 

8. The letter tt is merely the long sound of q, Bdbler represents it by a, which has the 
.nerits of consistency. To be consistent, I should have adopted a. A s, however, both Wade 
r.nd Elmslie represent this sound by a sign based on the letter u, (vw., Wade m, Elmslie «), I have 
from practical motives adopted This sound is of rare occarrence. An example of it is in 
the word tdr, cold. It is represented in Persian by the sign I -A, i, e,, the same as that for «. 

9. The sound o (cf. § 4, 3 supra), which U pronounced like the German vowel d, is also 
due to the influence of a following i which has di'^ipp eared. It is usuallj^ represented in 
tlie Persian character by f, the same as that used for a, but we often find u used for the 
same purpose. Thus jjjiJ a tom-cat, fem.jf or (incorrectly) hror, for Hr6r(i>). 

10. A final i or u (vide supra^ § 4, 2) is sometimes pronounced so slightly as to be almost 

inaudible; this is represented by a smalls or * above the line. Thus a horse, 

horses, tqm^, by him ; but guri, mares, tamiy by her, in which the final i is fully pronounced. 
In. the Persian character, when these final vowels are fully pronounced, the Persian silent h 

(jails'* is used, thus, ^*3 taml, by her. When the ^ is almost inaudible, the word is 

/ 

written -witb out the h, thus, p tqm^, by him. The «, specially, is barely audible, and is usually 

omitted in writing. Except when necessary for some particular reason, I shall also usually 
omit it in transliteration. 

11. The following is, therefore, the complete vowel system of Kasmiia; — 

(I, a j q^ ^ 

i. h * 

fij ^ 

e, i 

A A 

0 , 0 , 0 
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I take the responsibility of using all these signs, instead of the few used by the author- 
They do not exhaust all the numerous shades of vowel- pronunciation in Kasmiri, but they give 
the principal ones, and will be found useful by the learner. It must bo understood that I am 
entirely responsible for the insertion of these diacritical marks. 

12 . The following are the Persian methods of denoting these sounds : — 

/ 

a, -A- (or sometimes — ), e. (>4^) tlw, high (fern.) 

I e, g., p(^nts(i (not pdntsi or pdntse), twenty-five. 

/ 

S — , e. g>9 /♦J tam^^ by him. 

ti, but more usually omitted, gur (guru a horse. 

e, — , e. ^.1 jSl ader (fem.)j damp ; often, however, we find incorrectly used. Thus, 

for vyet (fern.), fat. 

0, e. <7., sot, silly. 

0, f (or incorrectly j _A.), e. ^ U friojy a mother, Jb Ll lot (fern.), beloved. 

13. It should be noted, once for all, that when Kasmiri is written in the Persian character, 
the greatest carelessness is exhibited in the use of ^ (a or q) and — (i and e). These signs 
are continually, and capriciously, used, one for the other. The author has as a rule followed 
as nearly as may be the capricious spelling of Np., and I have throughout endeavoured to 
correct it in the transliteration. 

14. Consonants. — The letters ch and cJih have occasionally developed into a new sound 
ts, and tsh, pronounced as written- This has already been noted by the author. Tsh is to be 
pronounced as ts + K as jf + It is represented in the Persian character by g. A 
similar change occurs in Marathi.] 

[Note by Translator on the Phonetic Laws of Kasmiri. 

15. Some of the changes, both of vowels and of consonants, which are common in 
Kasmiri, will be new to students of other Indian languages. The following remarks, partly 
condensed from those of Dr, Biihler, will tend to make them more intelligible : — 

(1) The vowels i (0, e (S) are frequently confused. One is often written for the other 
J is often pronounced as e, and e as i or u So also there is a similar confusion between 71, m, 0 
and 6 , 

(2) A medial a or e usually changes to u or 0, under the influence of an original following 

u. Thus harun to do, for ^haranu ; host% an elephant, for hasta. The oblique form is hast^, in 
which the a is preserved, because there is no original following Again, fat, for 

’^vyetu, fern, viet or vyet. 

(3) Similarly, a medial i before an original final u becomes yu, and the original n 
becomes Thus, nyHlu^ blue, for *nUu ; but oblique nU^. So also dyiithu, seen, iorditliu; but 
feminine dichh, or dhlih , in which there is no original final 71. 

(4) In the formation of feminines, and in the conjugation of verbs, and also occasionally 
in declension, the following consonantal changes often occur : — 

Tc becomes oh 

hh becomes ckhp ^ ^ 

g becomes^* or d, e. g,, srugu^ cheap, fern, sruj j lame, Iqnd, or Iqnj, 

f becomes ch, e, j., isot ^^ , cut, fern. tsqch» 
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fh becomes chh^ e. hgulh'^y seated, fem, bhhh* 
t becomes ts, e, g.-, so^, silly, fern, sgts, 
ih becomes tsh, e, moth'^, anointed, fern, mgtsK 
d becomes e. g., thod^^ bigk, fern, tkgz, 
becomes e. g^ lod'^, built, fern, Iqj or lq:s, 
n becomes e. 7c«s?i«, alone, fern. huRK 
I becomes^*, e. g,, woml^^ red, fern, w6zgj\ 

(5) The following vowel changes occur in declension and conjugation* Some have been 
,'tdready described above : — 

becomes g in certain feminine nouns, e. w,i‘maty a favour, pL m^mgts (regarding 
the change of t to t$y see above), and in forming feminines, e. g^, ’khar, an ass, 
Izhgr^ a she-ass. 

V, becomes o in verbs, e. g,, j^ahan, to go, Aorist p6k^. 
g becomes a in certain feminine nouns, e, gaby a sheep, pi. gahi. 
d becomes o in feminine monosyllabic nouns and in forming the feminine of adjectives, 
e. g*y rdty night, pi. rots ; asdmf^y easy, -fern, 
d becomes 6 in verbs, e. g,, mdrmi, to kill ; aor. «i5rw. 
i, see e. 

^ becomes a in verbs, e. g^ cMriiny to squeeze ; aor. cliur^K 
u becomes a in masc« nouns, a. g,, hohury a cock, dat. Jsuharasm 
« (often confused with o, q. v.) becomes a, e, g., red, fern. w6zgj^ 

06 becomes », e. g.y hiirUi red, fern. Mr, 
u becomes a, e. g,y MlWy a pigeon, fern, koter. 
u becomes o, e. g,y a dog, pl« JionK 
1 SL becomes o, e, g.y krw^^y a well, pi. kron^ 

u (sometimes written 5) becomes 6 in certain feminine nouns, e. g,^ fewr, a daughter, 
pi, Mru 

i and e become 'gvb or n in verbs, e, g,y to be able ; aor. hyuk^* 

e becomes yn or d in verbs, e. g^y pMrwriy to turn ; aor. pMru, ^ 
o (often confused with w, q. v.) becomes e- g *9 bad^, big, fern, bad. 
o becomes e, e. g.y vyop^t fat, fern, vyely adoru, damp. fern. ader. 
o becomes n in verbs, e, g.y wothun,, to rise ; aor, wuilv^. 

6 (sometimes written d) becomes as, e. g.y thick, fern. ingt. 

6 becomes «, e. g., ts67ig'^i a lamp, instr. pi. tsdngiii. 

6 becomes o, e. g., klitnkh'^^y one who speaks through his nose, pi. kJibhlcli ^ ; , 

beloved, fern. ioU 

6 becomes d in verbs, e. g.y sozun, to send, aor, suz'i^. 

6 beesomes d in all feminine nouns, e. g., dor, a beard, pi. duri ; also in certain masc 
pi. forms. 

yu becomes i, &. g.y pliynr'^y a drop, dat. phiris. 

yu becomes S, e. g., nyul^i blue, fern. nij. Sometimes also, Oy e, g.y apazyuru, false, 
fern, apazor. 

With reference to the above it must be remembered that ^ is often pronounced e, and 
Oy and vice versa. 

(6) The soft aspirates gTi, dli, dli, and hh have almost completely disappeared, the corre- 

sponding unaspirated letters being substituted for them. Thus, gur^y a horse, for gkuniy 
Prakrit Skr. ^7i$/a7cfliA ; Miy a brother = Hindi The soft aspirate has become 

softened to a, e. bosnUy to hear, of. Skr, hudhya-tey Pr. hujjha-i. 

(7) As in other Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, the cerebral n has almost completely disappear- 
ed, and » is substituted for it. Thus, Jean, the ear, Pr. kann6, Skr, karnah.2^ 
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B. THE VERB. 

16 . Kusmiri verTbs ai’e quoted in the Infinitive form ; thus, karuviy to do, to make. 

/ 

The infinitive is, properly speaking, of a shortened form of the N’oun of Action in &'i -A 

The Root, or Verbal Stem, is always the same as the 2nd person singular of the 
/ 

Imperative ; thus, har, make. 

17 . As regards form, Verbs are either — 

(1) Primitive, as Icamriy to make ; or 

(2) Derivative, that is either — 

(а) Causals, like molcaldvuny to release (from ^nokahw, to bi' 

^ . / 

free); and Double-Oausals, like to cause to slay (from 

jr / .9 

marwiy to die, Causal (jj mdruTiy to cause to die, to slay). 

(б) Denominatives, — derived from nouns, e. g.y from great, 

hodicn,^^ to become great, to increase; or 

(3) Compound, i, e., used in conjunction with nonns likee)j5' Jmhwi hanai, 

to make an order, to command. 

In regard to meaning, Verbs are either (a) transitive, or (h) inti’ansitive. Except in tenses 
formed from the past participle, both are conjugated in the same way. There is thus, properly^ 
only one conjugation, 

formation of Causals, 

18. The proper formative of Causals is the syllable j I dv» This is added either 

(a) directly to the verbal stem ; e. g., hacltun, to be saved (to remain over andabove); 
iij lackdvmi, to rescue (from the stem bac/i); dmn, to give fstem 8^ cN), causal 

dydmm. Monosyllabic stems in Z, sli, Jc, and m insert a euphonic r before dv : c, g.y 

-» / / j / 

halun, to be convalescent, bahdvim (stem Jj Z/r/Z ), 7ricslnin, to be forgotten 

I jA/o mashrdvun, to forget; or 

/ j ^ 

(&) more usually to the [oblique] nounof actiou a7iq; e.g., to hear, [ohl.] 

noun of action, htzoinqy Causal bozandvun, to cause to hear ; hekun, to set, causal 

beh&ndvuny to give a seat to a person, to ask to sit down. Sometimes both forms occur 
for the same verb; as in the case of pluUun, to sink, to burst, causal pliutdwn 

and plmta 7 idvuny to cause to sink, to drown, to split (active). 

(2) Some verbs merely lengthen the root-vowel ; e. (/., mariin, to die, ^ndntn, to 
cfiuse to die, to kill; 7iao*u7i, to fall, hdruny to let fall. Irregular is hhasun^ 

to climb ; ^ khdsim and j Jckdrmi, to cause to climb, to lift up, to pull up. 


® [It 18 leally the nominative of an oblique base in anq — vide § 19.] [Elmslie, bdiitl ] u [Elmalio bacliMi.] 
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Some verbs have tbe same meaning both in the Primitive and in the Causal forms; e. g., 

vnutsardvurii to open, hagrun and hagravun, to divide. 


Infinitive ( j<>^) and Nonn of Action ( 0 * 

lOe [The translator has here considerably altered the author’s text, in order to bring it into 
accord with his subsequent writings, and with the actual facts of the language. At the time of 
writing this portion of his essay, the author had evidently failed to notice that the Infinitive 
is, as in other Indo- Aryan languages, a pure verbal noun, having both masculine and feminine 
forms, and declined, according to circumstances, in the 1st (masculine), or in the 3i*d (feminine), 
declension. It is nsed principally in the nominative, dative, ablative and genitive 
singular cases. The declension is quite regular, viz , : — 

(1st declension.) 

jf 

Masc. Itarun^ doing, 

/// 

Dat. haranas, to or for doing. 

/// 

Abl. ^ harava, from doing. Used also as a general oblique base, 

t 

Genitive JcaravuJc^ of doing. 


(3rd declension.) 

ff . , 

Fern. Nom. haran'^, Dat., Abl. karanu\ 

20. The Nominative of the Infinitive can be used as the subject of a verbal sentence ; thus, 
goLtshun chku ^arHr^ to go is necessary, it is necessary to go. 

The other cases are formed by changing the syllable U7i to an, and adding tbe usnal 

Lerni motions. Thus, Ic^run, to make, abl. harati-a, marandviin, to slay, able 

/ / , / 

mdranavava. 

The verb diun ov dyun, to give, has, however, its ablative lUnq, The following 
verbs follow diun in this irregularity: — 


u-iJ peun, to fall. 

oJieun, to drink. 
siun or zyun, to bo born. 
Izheun, to eat. 

niun or nyun, to take, to lead. 

lieun, to take, 

yun, to come. 

/ 

E. g., yinq, from coming. 


An example of the dative of the iiifinitiye occurs in the phrases Wienasid^ig^ 

f f ^ 

fit for food; I6nanas tdm, till the ha?*vest (lit., reaping) (Matth. xiii. 30). So also 

after other prepositions which govern the dative, such as j I andaj-, in ; nisJi, to. 
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[The ablative appears very commonly, and is frequently used as a mere oblique base, like 
the Hindustani oblique infinitive- Its uses are as follows.] 

(a) As complement to a verb, whose sense is in itself incomplete, e. g.^ •> diu7i, to give, 

permit ; thus, 7 it 7 tq ditin^ to permit to take. 

{h) Governed by prepositions which take the ablative ; such as '6j}o lA Icliotrq^ h^yai 

( == ojIj habaf), or molchq^ on account of; Aij patq^ after; oonthay, before; 

tet, with ; ruat^ without; jj varoij^ savoij, except; rfiujib^ according to. 

- 

// /// 

A. 0; dajjanin patq, after speaking (t. e., after he, she, they, etc., had spoken); 

/ / / j- 

hhotsann ^nokhq, on account of fear. 

ij 

(c) With loss of the final a in composition with i^^ijvaqtqovtjj^visi, at the time of 

e. ij.i j maran vaqtq^'^^ at the time of dying ; gatslian vizi^ at the time of going 

(/. e., as he, she, they, etc ,WL‘nt). But wo have also <^^5 j kuc7iq vaqfq, at the time of eating 

y / 

[and JJJj i7iasa7ii (fern.) voizi^ at the time of travail]. 

(d) To form the Passive, vide §§ 137 and In this case the final q becomes a. Thus, 
iijl/o mdrana (not indranq) ?/nn, to be killed. 

The genitive of the Infinitive is usually formed by the adjectival suffix kS -- nh (fern. 
^// /// 

5 (§ 198); e. haraiiuJs, £em. harannoh, o( doing ; ^jjU mdnmuk 

hiilciiitij an order to kill ; ^nuranqch hiniviat^ the intention of slaying. 

21. [The feminine form of the infinitive belongs to the third declension. Its nominative 
hence ends in cJ -i- anS and all its oblique cases in -A a7u\ Thus, km'uii, to do, fern, 

karani>i abl. fern karanl. It is used when the object of the verb is feminine ; thus 

y-» , // //. 

huhuiii (masc.) karvoi, to give an order ; but nazar Icaraii ^ , to do seeing, to watch 

* * * 't . 

susti gatsJii iiq Jeuran^, laziness will not go to be done, i. e., one should not 

be hw.y. Here harah^ is feminine in agreement with sustu Note the force of the infinitive 
oquhalcnt to the Latin participle in ’endus. This is common, both in the masculine and iu 

tl.c feminine. Karuh>> is equivalent to faomida. So also ^aT dM/r chhu inarun 

in the end one must die (i. e., lit., it is to be died, moydend^im),'] 

[The oblique feminine infinitive, is used — 

(a) when it is governed by feminine prepositions ; e. g,, ^xL jl parsani vizi^ at 

the time of travail ; 


According to Math. xiii. 30, the word should be marafii (I6iian' ), not maran. We also 

find the expression Aw ^ w>ara7iqU (dat. of genitive) va^iq. 
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(6) after laqun, in the moaning of ‘ to begin to ; e. y., j ^3 latni log dapani^ 
he began to speak.J 

The Houn of the Agent { 

22. This is formed by the addition of the syllable Jjj ool to the oblique form of th^ 

-» j / 

uonn of action of verbs like dlan (see above). Thns, .3 a giver ; 

hkena-vol, an eater (also written Jjj ) ; pi., JJ fhnavoL^ ; fern., sg. diiuiuoj'^ 

or dmamjaTi^^ p!. dL/iao(iJh or jinaodJenL In the case of other 

'verbs the final vowel of the noun of action is elided befot*e the J jj vol \ thus, sozun, to 

send ; sdzaruvol, a sender. The fern. sg. in voji is an old form. The usual form at the 

piosent day is that in vojeni. 

23. Another form of the noun of the agent is formed by snffixing — avun to the 

“'x -> f ^ // 

stvi’u of the verb. Thus, s6zu% stem soz, heiios sdi-auun^, fem. 

soz-avqn^ ; }yh soz-anmiy fem. ifOz-tuztiL The verbs conjugated like dyu/h 

^ ^ f 

(see above, insert an euphonic v before the aoiui; thast:>J<3 dgun, stem »»> di, hence iDjj 
di-v-ovun, 

24. Both these verbal no a us of the agent can be used with a future signification ;*> 

e, g,y to come, gi-v~auii/i, one who will oo ne, thit is, who is destined to come, or 

who may be expected to come. 

(To he continued,') 


NOTES ON THE SPIflET BASIS OP BBuIED^ AND CUSTOM. 

BY J. M. OAIvIPBELL, 0 I.E., 1.0,3. 

(QonHnund from 'p, 331.) 

Iiight. — Light, the scafeterer of the terrors that people the dark, is the chief of guardians. 
Diouysos is the light and life of the World Gautama is the light of Asia : Amitaba 
Buddha is the infinite light : Jesus is the light of the World : the Light of Heaven and of 
Earth is Allah. A red ray of light from the right eye of Amit iba brought into life Padmap mi , 
and a blue ray of light from his left eyo formed TAr.i, the enlightener. A beam of light from 
Padmapani, the great pitiful, becomes incarnate in the Dalai Latna.^ 

Tbie Guardian gives forth, a light. In the great temple at Tyre Melkartli was adored in 
the form, of a luminous stone.^ It is because the spirit of light lives in them that the diamond, 
the pearl, the ruby, the crystal, and other clear gems enjoy a worldwide worship as searers of 
disease^ terror and other forms of evil. Rays of glory issue from the body of Surya.^ The babe 
Krishna brightened the dungeon iu which he was born,^ Balder was so fair of face and 
so* shining that a light went forth from him.® The face of Moses shone so brightly that he 
had to wear a veil. In Tibet, the images of Buddha have a glowing halo or nimbus, and 


100 3107711*8 Qr&di Dionysldk S£ythy Vol. T, p. 235. 
a Brown’s Great Dionsyah Myth, Vol I. p. 353. 
i Inman’s Aaoient Faiths, Vol. L p. *101. 


1 Sohlagintweit’s BiMhisin in Tih^t, pp. 84, 83. 
s Wilkin’s Snidv, Mythology, p. 27. 

« Edda in The Golden Bough, Vol. II. p, 308. 
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those of the fierce tabelury demons have a flaming halo.® Tlie Lama god is born with a halo 
of glorj.^ A flame-lilse process issues from the crown, or through the suture, of the Ceylon 
Buddha.® In India, the guardian king shares with Buddha the glory of a nimbus. In 
Greece, the victim, or the god in the victim, shone. From the three Persian j'ouths, who were 
sacrificed to Dionysos Omestes, before Salamis (B. C. 480), a bright flame blazed.® In the 
guardian Brahman a fire burns. “If there is no fire, “ says Manu,^® “let the worshipper 
place the offering in a Brahman’s hand, for the priests say, ‘ Fire is a Brahman’.” Again^^ Manu 
says: — “An offering in the fires of a Brahman’s month, which are kindled by austerity and 
knowledge, freos from misfortune even from great sin.” From the early Egyptian Etruscan 
and Roman encircling clond the guardian’s gleam became localised into the Christian 
nimbus or head circle, and again, in the form of the Martyr’s aureole, went back to 
the vesica yiscis, enveloping the whole figured® That light was the source of the guardian 
virtue of the Egyptian good-spirit, the hawk-headed snake Chneph, appears from the 
Egyptian saying: “When Chneph opens his eyes the land is flooded with light; When 
(Jhneph closes his eyes the land is hid in darkness.”^® During the centuries before and after 
the Christian era a mighty flood of Sun-worship spread over Asia, Egypt and Europe under 
the influence of the religions of Mithras Serapis and Christ.^^ It is as the greater and the 
leaser lights that the Sun and Moon have earned universal worship. The Accadians or early 
Babylonians (B. 0 3000) worshipped the snn as fire,^° and held fire to be one of the chief of 
guardians. This fcaith lasted into later Babylon, where Bel or Merodach was the orderer of 
good for man, tlio healer, the scarer of evil spirits.^® The Tibet Lama, gazing at the rising 
sun, says: — “ The glorious One has arisen; the Sun. of happiness has arisen; the goddess 
Morichi has arisen; keep me, goddess, from the eight terrors, — robbers, wild beasts, snakes, 
poisons, weapons, fire, water, and precipioes.'^^ When the days lengthen with the northing 
sun, when the nights brighten with the waxing moon, evil influences are driven from 
among men. With a southing sun and a waning moon the guardian power weakens, 
and the danger from evil spirits ag«}ihi presses. The horror reaches a climax when, as 
among the Mexicans, unless some mystic re-birtii of light comes to his aid, at the end of one 
of his cycles of fifty-two years, the snn w’ill rise no more and evil spirits will destroy mankind.^® 
The light by the woman in child-birth, by the youth at baptism, by the bride and bridegroom at 
marriage, by the sick, by the dying, and by the dead : the light at the tomb, the lamp in the 
place of worship, the feasts of lights, of lanterns, and of candles, shew how at every crisis in the 
life of the individual, at all seasonal changes that endanger public health, the guardian virtue of 
light puts to flight evil influences. So Herrick in his charm-song :i® “Light the tapers hero to 
fright far from hence the evil sprite ” A lamp is an essential offering to the images in a 
Tibetan Buddhist temple.®® So in the statue of St. Genevieve of Paris (509) an impplies a 
bellows to blow out the saint’s candle, and a demon tries to quench the lantern of 
St. Gudala of Brussels (712).3^ When an Australian tribe passes into a strange land, they 
kindle bark and sticks to clear and purify the air,®® that is, to scare the local spix'its. When 
a strange prow is wrecked on the island of Timorlaut, between Timor and New Guinea, the 
natives burn the boat to scare the foreign demons.®® In the procession of Isis, the Egyptian 
priest cleansed a boat with an egg, sulphur, and a lighted torch.®* The Japanese house is 
purified by fire.®® The ancient Greek signal for battle was the throwing of torches in 


« Waddell’s BvtMKlam in Tibet ^ p. 337- ^ Qp. cit, p. 86. « Qp. cit, p. 343, n. 4. 

9 Plutarch’s Themisiocles, xiii. Manu, Yol. III. p. 12. n Op, cit. Yol. III. p. 98. 

12 Smith’s Christian Antiquities, pp. 1398, 1399, 1401. is King’s Antique Gems, p. 364. 

Op. cit,, passim, V Lenormant’s ChalUean Maffic, p. 249, 

Op. cit pp. 60, 61 ! 184-186 ; Budge’s Babylonian Life and History, p. 128. 

IT Waddell’s BuddJvism in Tibet, p. 218. Mayer’s Mexico, p. 129. 

1® Hesperides quoted in Story’s Castle of St. Angelo, p. 214. so Waddell’s Buddhism in Tibet, pp. 425-427. 
w Mrs. Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary Art, Yol, II. pp. 778, 779. 

*2 Prazer^B Golden Bough, Yol. I. p. 133. 2 S Op cit. Yol. II. p. 187. 

Brown’s Great Biorvysiak Myth, Vol. I. p. 194. Japanese Manners, p, 339. 
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front of the army by men called Fire bearers, priests of Ares.^® An undying lamp 
tended by widows burned in the Pretaneum at Athens .27 

In the eighth century, Bede (730 A. D.) remarked that the Christian Chnrch had done well 
to change the Instrations which used to scatter the evil influences of ungracious February for the 
lights, which in Rome so brightened the churches and the city, that the day of St. Maiy came to be 
known as Candlemas, the feast of lights.28 But the Candlemas procession of lights has a direct 
origin in the Roman and Greek walking round the fields carrying torches and candles in honour 
of Februa and Ceres, a rite which still continues in France.^® The old Slav and German 
guardian Swanto Wit or Holy Light, whose worship lasted till the ninth century, was then 
Christianized into the worship of St. Vitus, the boy- martyr of Rome, to whom, in Germany, 
the fiery sun- wheel is still set a-rolling in Midsummer dauces.^o In the eighth century, in 
Germany, to jump over a Need Fire, kindled by rubbing dry wood on St. John’s Eve, kept ofE 
ill-luck and fever.®^ The practice of lighting bonfires from a flame kindled by rubbing wood 
is still observed on St. John’s Eve in Russia.^^ Ireland, on the 21st June, fires were lit, and 
every member of the family passed through the fire to get good fortune in the coming year,®^ 
In Scotland, at the beginning of this century, the money presents of boys and girls to the 
schoolmaster on Candlemas Day were known as bleezes or biases, a memory of earlier candle 
gifts to the priest.34 In the Western or Latin Church, Christmas as well as Candlemas was 
called the feast of lights on account of the number of candles that burned at the feast.^s On 
Christmas mornings, in North-East Scotland, fire and juniper were burned.®® In the North of 
England (1825), each family had a Yule Candle lighted in the evening and set on the table, A 
piece of the candle was kept to secure luck.®^ In Scotland, on the last night of the year, fire 
is carried round houses, fields, and boats for luck, that is, to scare evil.®® A third Christian 
festival of lights was Easter Eve. Constantine the Great (A. D. 330) turned the sacred vigil 
into the light of day, hanging lamps everywhere and setting wax tapers, as big as columns, 
all over Byzantium. In the fifth century, one special wax taper was solemnly blessed as a 
type of Christ’s rising from the dead.®® Fires were lighted on Mayday and on St. John'’s Day 
(June 24th), and the lantern was one of the many guardian influences on spirit-haunted 
Halloween (October 31st). Fires lighted on the Transylvanian hills in South-East Austria, 
on June 24th, guard the flocks fi’om evil spirits.^® In North-East Scotland, the children, who 
danced round the Mayday bonfires, used to shout : — ** Fire blaze and burn the wifcches.”^i A 
medissval legend says fires were kindled ou St. John’s Eve to scare the dragons of pestilence.^® 
Ill Forfarshire and in the Isle of Man, sick cattle have to walk over lighted peat or to pass 
between two fires.*® In England, in 1783, the Roman Catholics used to light bonfires on the 
hills on All Saints’ Night, the Eve of All Souls.** In Brittany, the fragments of the torches 
burnt on St. John’s Eve are kept as charms against thunder and nervous diseases.*® The 

*6 Potter’s AntiquitieSf Vol. II. p. 79. Qp. cii, Vol. I. p. 131. 

58 Smith’s Ohridian Antiquities, p, 998. 2® Napier’s JPolk-Lore of Scotland, p. 181. 

so Barinty Gould’s Strange Survivals, p. 217. After the death of Charles the Great (A. D. 814) the people of 
Rugen gave^up the worship of the foreign Christian Vitus and went back to the worship of their local Suanto 
Vitus, who was apparently both Sun-god and God of War. This idol continued a centre of worship tUl after the 
middle of the twelfth century. Ellon and Powell’s Saxo-Grarrmaiicus, pp. 392-396. 

31 Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, Vol. II. pp. 606, 617 ; Smith’s Christian Antiquities, pp. 810,1546. For the same 
belief in nineteenth century Sussex, see Folfc-Ifore Record, Vol. I. p, 33. 

33 Balsion's Russian Songs, p. 2 40. 

38 Jamieson’s Scottish VicUonary : s. v. Bcltein,” Hone’s JSuery Day-Book, Vol. I, p. 849. According to the 
Folk-Lore Record, Vol. IV. p. 97, bonfires are burnt in Ireland on June 23rd. If a bone is burnt in them, to leap 
through the smoke cures barrenness in man or in beasts 

3^ Napier’s Folk-Lore of Scotland, p. 181 ; Folk-Lore Record, Vol. I. p. 108. 

30 Notes and Queries, 5th Series, Vol. I. p. 379. se Gregor’s Folk-Lore ofNofih-Fast Scotlasid, p. 159. 

87 The Denham Tracts, Vol. 11. pp. 25. 28. 88 MitcheU’s The Posi in the Present, p. 144. 

38 Smith’s Christian AnHquities, p. 595. Nineteenth Century Magatine, No, 101, p. 135. 

Gregor’s Folk-Lore of North-East Scotland, p, 167. ** Folkard’s Plmi-Lore, p. 489. 

4 S Cumming’s Li the Hebrides, p. 218. Gentleman’s Magassine Library, ** Popular Superstitions,” p. 7. 

*8 Hislop’s Two Bdbylons, p. 166. 
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Egyptians held a feast of lamps at Sais in hoiioar of tlie goddess Ncith.*® The ancient Chal- 
deans, under the mystic name of lao, adored the physical and intellectual light.*^ The Tezedis^ 
or modern Sabeans, hold a festival of lights in honour of Sheikh the Sun at Midsummer, when 
the men and women pass their right hands through the lights carried by the priests, rub their 
brows, and touch their lips,^® Both the Chinese and the Japanese have their feasts of Lanterns.^® 
Tibetans hold a light-feast in early December.®® The Canton river gods are worshipped with 
an accompaniment of hundreds of fire crackers.®^ The Hindu worships light with wise wonder 
and with thankful heart. His holiest gdyatri prayer is : ‘^Letus think the worshipful Light, 
may it lighten our souls.” According to another text Eire comes as a dear friend : in his presence 
men sit as in a parent’s house. The palas-ied fire, kept in a strict Brahman's inner room, is 
the G-arhapatya or House-guardian.®^ Besides liis Diwali or lamp-feast, the Hindu dances and 
sings at Dasahra (September- October) ronnd a garbu or lamp housed in a clay or wooden case 
drilled with holes. On many great religious nights, both Hindus and Muhammadans lighten 
their temples and shrines. In India, the evening twilight, dreaded by Hindu gods, is made 
safe and pure from the approach of the evil Yoginis or Fire-fiends by the arU or waving of 
lamps and flaming camphor.®® Similarly, the Shans of Southeim China, once a year, with 
gongs and trumpets and with flaming torches, drive out the twilight fire-fiends.®^ At a 
Rajpfit court, at lamp light, all rise and salute, a practice which was adopted by the Emperor 
Akbar.®® In the early Christian Church, lamp-lighting was the occasion of a service of prayers 
and praise. The rosy-fingered dawn drives away evil spirits and brings health.®® “ Demons,” 
says the Tibetan proverb, cannot move except in darkness.”®^ In Western India, lamps are 
waved round the sick, and flaming camphor is held in front of the faces of fche possessed. The 
lighted caudles of the Christian altar, for which the Greek, the Roman, and the Jewish ritual 
furnish precedents, find a further parallel in the lighted candles on the altar table of the Chinese 
emperor.®® Of guardian lights at child-birth, an example is given in the chapel of the Bologna 
University, where, in the fresco of the birth of the Virgin Mary, a woman holds a lighted 
candle close to the mother’s face.®® Pericles mourns that his wife died in child-birth at sea 
without fire and without light.®® In Ireland, no fire should be given out of a house in which 
a woman has been lately confined.®^ The poet Heriick (1650) refers to “ the tapers five that 
shew the womb shall thrive.”®^ In eighteenth century Scotland, women in child-birth were 
purified or sained by being crossed by a fir-candle.®® In Brazil, when a girl comes of age, and 
has to leave her hammock, she rides on the back of a female relation, carrying a live coal ta 
keep evil influences from entering her body.®^ In rural Scotland, Ross®® describes how— 

A clear burnt coal in the hot tongfs was ta’en 

Prae out the ingie-mids for clear and clean, 

And through the corsy-belly®6 latten fa 

For fear the weeane should be ta’en awa.” 

In tlie Scottish. Highlands, a live peat was carried sun-wise ronnd the mother and nnbap- 
tised child to keep of£ evil spirits. And the newly baptised child was handed thrice across the 


*« Serodotaa, Vol. H. p. 62 ; Wilkinson’s Egyptians, 2nd Series, Vol. II. p. 308. 

« Brown’s Great IHenysiak Hyfh, Vol. 1 p, 56. « Hislop’s Two BoT/ylow, pp. I7M78. 

« Eidd’s China, p. 802 j Japanese Manners, p. 67. »• Waddell’s SuUhim, in Tibet, p. 611. 

61 Mrs, Gray’s FoTjurteefi Months in Canton, p. 120. 

ss lira. Manning’s Aw, lent India, Vol. I. pp. 13, 86 (n. 3), 90. •» The GoUen Bough, Vol. 11. p. 179. 

«* T&rikh-i.Badaunt in Elliot’s MusdtmAn History of India, Vol. V. p. S81. 
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Fire was carried before the Roman emperor, and, in the provinces, before the magis- 
trates.®® Sacred fire was carried before the kings of Asia.®® 

In South-East Africa, Mashona boys greet the new-born moon by throwing lighted brands 
into the sky,^® In England, the birth-day cake is guarded by lighted candles, one for each year 
of the life of the hero of the day. Compare the Greek cakes to the lonely Pull Moon called 
ixmpJu^hontes because lighted candles were set round them.^^ The fourth century Christians 
bad baptismal lights. In A. D. 500, when certain Jews were baptized at Auvergne, candles 
blazed and lamps shoue.'^^ At the baptism of Theodosius the Younger (A. D- 401), so man\ 
carried lights that the stars might be supposed to be seen on earth.^'s Light was used to 
keep evil from the unbaptised. In the Hebrides, until it was christened, a flaming torch 
was three times a day carried round the new-born child.^^ So the body of the baby-danghter 
of the Scottish king was swathed in fine linen and laid in a gilded casket with salt and a 
light.^® The Egyptian bride was escorted with torches and songs,^® At Roman weddings, 
many wax tapers were lighted at noon.^^ In the foui'tb century, when nuns offered themselves 
to be veiled, they passed among the blazing lights of the neophytes as if to become the brides 
of Christ.78 One of the leading rites in the early Christian marriage was the wedding-pom]), 
when, with torches, lanterns and singing, the bride was led to the bridegroom’s h-onse,^® At a 
Japanese wedding, it is not lawful to snuff the caudles.®® The Chinese bride is carried into her 
husband’s house over a pan of live coals.si The Scottish bride, on entering her husband’s 
house, is given a pair of tongs to stir the fire.®® The Mongol bride is carried thrice 
round a fire, and is then led to her husband.®® 

The Greeks, except the Athenians, had their fnnerals by day, for during the night furies and 
evil spirits were abroad. At the funeral, though it was day and though they buried and did 
not bum their dead, the mourners carried torches. A lighted lamp was also placed with the 
dead in the vault,®^ a practice which was continued by the Christian buriers in the catacombs 
at Rome and by the placers of candles in Middle Age Christian coffins.®® The early object 
of these funeral torches is shewn among the Greenlanders, where a woman waves a fire-brand 
behind the corpse, and tells it not to come back, and by the Siberian Chu washes who fling a 
red hot stone after the corpse to bar the soul’s return.®® The Jews burn a candle at the head of 
the dead,®^ In every section of the early Christian Church, lights, both stationary and proces- 
sional, were used at fuuerals. The lights round the body of the sun-worshipping Constantine 
(A. D. 340) made a show such as the world had never seen.®® At Chrysostom’s funeral 
(A. D. 438), the mouth of the Bosphorus was covered with lamps.®® At the death of Justinian 
(A. D. 585), mournful hands carried funeral torches.®® At Paris (A. D. 585), King Guntram 
buried his grandson with the decoration of innumerable candles.®^ In the north of Scotland, a 
candle or two used to be burned near the dead.®® A light is kept burning when a dead Pars! has 
been laid out.®® A lighted candle is set near the Corean coffin.®^ The Andaman islanders kindle 
a fire on their dead chief’s tomb to keep off evil spirits.®® The burning of lamps and other lights 
at tombs is common to Hindus, Musalmans and Christians. “ I’m sure,” sa ys Herrick, «^the nu ns 
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-ivill have Candlemas (that is a show of lights) to grace the grai^e.”®® At several Christian 
tombs in western Europe, the lamp gave a perpetual light Within the tomb of the magician, 
Michael Scofct, burns a wondrous light to chase the spirits that love the night.®^ 

No Hindu, Musalmsin or Roman Catholic temple or shrine is without its light. In Babylon, 
in Rome, in Jerusalem, and in Egypt, during the performance of religious rites, candles were 
burned.®® Russian churches are full of lighted tapers and candles."^®® The Christians of Western 
Europe, in the sixth, seventh and eighth centuries, burned candles and lamps before their sacred 
images and pictures, the visible light being a symbol of the gift of the divine light.”^ Lights 
and incense were also burned before the elements, the life-giving cross, the holy gospels, and the 
other sacred ornaments 2 The St. Petersburg Linsskn peasant of the present day, having for 
the good of his body invested five farthings in his hot bath, for the benefit of his soul invests 
H like sum for a taper to be set before the shrine of some favourite sain t,3 The Tungusians^ 
near lake Baikal in Siberia, burn wax tapers before their gods j in the Molucca islands, wax 
rapers are used in the worship of the Nito ; in Ceylon, wax candles are burned before Buddha,* 
’Uhe earliest known form of Yenus or Aphrodite is in Paphos, a ball in a pyramid surrounded 
by burning torches.® Among the Greeks a sudden or unusual splendour was lucky ; darkness 
was unlucky.® The rites to the gods of the under-world were performed at night As in 
Lhe Catholic Church the water of Baptism is purified by dipping a candle into the font, so it was 
with tho classic Greeks. The holy water at the entrance to the Greek temple, which was 
.-prinkled to purify all who came in, was consecrated by putting into it a burning torch from 
the altar. The torch was used because light puriifies all.® So a priest purified the newly 
launched Greek ship with a lighted torch, an egg, and brimstone.® In Middle-Age Europe, 
magicians and heretics were burnt alive in order that the fire might scare the devil that 
possessed them.^® This remedy was at one with popular witchcraft cures. In a 1603 witch 
trial, an old woman stated she had burned alive one hen because a witch had possessed ail 
her hens, and in the same trial, a farmer stated he had burned a pig alive, and thereby scared 
the witch’s familiar. In much more recent times, iu Cornwall, the father of an overlooked, 
that is, of a bewitched child, went to the witch’s house, tied the witch down, piled furze in 
front of the door, fired it, and passed the witch-possessed child over the furze flames.^^ Before 
their sacred images, the Chinese keep burning candles and joss sticks.^® As has been noticed, 
Hindus scare the dreaded in\fhhis, or twilight hags, by waving flaming camphor in front of their 
gods. If a Hindu goes out iu the dark he repeats charms, touches his amulets, and carries a 
lire brand to keep olf evil spiiits.^* If a Scottish Highlander has to pass through a church- 
yard he will carry a live coal.^® In Ireland, a live coal keeps fairies and other evils away at 
night. In North Scotland (1800), a live coal is dipped into the water in which a new- 
born child is washed.^" 

Tho Hindu belief, that the waving of lights cures sickness and that flaming camphor 
is specially helpful in driving evil spirits out of tho possessed, finds a parallel in the Christian 

girl, who (A. D. 587) expelled a sickness by holding in front of her a burning candle, 

and in a man, who, recovering from an ague, held lighted candles in his hands all nighu 
JrtiigJ® Similarly, oil from a lamp burning in a Church at Ravenna cured the eyes of two 
believers.^® In Germany, fire was struck out of a flint on erysipelas. And the cattle were 
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driven through the holy Need Fire to keep off sickness. German mothers put their children 
in the oven to euro fever, and lay in an oven a child 'vvho does not grow to drive out of him the 
dwarfing spirit of the elderling,2o 

As regards liglits at festivals, according to Bede (A. D.730), the English practice of 
keeping a candle burning all through Christmas Day goes back to fore- Christian times, when, 
on the eve of the winter solstice, the Saxons used to light great caudles and kindle the Yule 
Clog, 21 Lighted candles were also used ceremonially by the Gormans before they became 
Cliristian.23 In Ripon, in Y orkshirc, on the Sunday before Oaiidloinas Day, all the afternoon 
the collegiate church is (1790) ablaze with lighted candles.^** In Rome, after sunset on 
Shrove Tuesday, everyone carries a lighted taper and tries to blow out his neighbour’s light.^t 
During Easter- w'cek the Pope worships a cross of fire over St. Peter's tomb.®^ According to the 
Greek Christians, on Easter Day in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, in Jerusalem, a magic 
light fi’oni above kindles the candles 2^ According to the traveller Coryate, in 1G14, except the 
Latins, all Christians in Jerusalem at Easter prayed that the Holy Ghost might come from heaven 
in the visible form of fire. After groat processioning the Patriarchs of the Greeks and Armenians 
■went into the sepnlcure. A priest passed into the grottoe. After a quarter of an hour he came 
forth with his tapers lighted. So great -was the rush to get a light that the priest was nearly 
stifled 27 At Durham, the groat Easter candle, called Pasdial, w«as lighted by Hint and steel 
ivith a consecrating rite, and from it all other candles were kiudled.23 So it is with the Paschal 
taper carried before the Pope, parts of w'hicli arc kept as charms 20 In Transylvania, on 
Easter Eve, witches and demons are abroad. Every man must attend the midnight service 
and hold a lighted wax candle. Afterwards, if what is left of the candle is lighted during 
a thunderstorm, it will keep the fiend lightning from striking the honse.'^® In London, on 
Midsummer Eve (June 24th), and on the Eve of St. Peter and St, Paul (Juno 28th), every 
man’s door was shaded with green birch, long fennel, St. John’s wort, orpin, wdiite lilies and the 
like ornaments with fiower garlands. Glass oil-lamps wore kept burning all night, covering the 
branches with hundreds of liglits . 2 ^ So, among the Circassians, the holy pear-tree is hung 
with candles.^2 At the hottest time of the yecar the grove of Diana at Nemi, near Rome, 
was lighted by a multitude of torches.®^ In Rome, before the Church was eclipsed by the 
Italian Government (18G9), an illumination took place when a new Cardinal was appointed,^^ 
At the crowning of the Eastern Cbrisfcian Emperors and at the throning of the Pope, a wisp 
of flax is lighted and burnt before the eyes of the enthroned.^® At tlio feast in honour of the 
dodicatiou of the temple by Judas Macabteus (B. C. 1G‘J), the Jews lighted one candle the lir.s1 
day, and one more each day till seven were lighted.^® A lamp was always burning in i\u^ 
Jewish tabernacle; a lamp still burns in the Synagogue.^7 xhe prophetic stones on tin* 
High Priest’s breast-plate were called Urim or Lights.^® The undying fire on the altar 
Solomon’s temple couched like a lion and shone like the sun. Its solid pure and smokolets 
flame consumed alike the wet and the dry ,33 In the foro-Ohristian Jewish catacombs at Rome, 
on each place for a body, is scratched the image of a seven-branched candlc-stick.*^' 
When an early Christian Church was consecrated twelve candles were lightod.*^^ Ar 
the Japanese lantern feast, lighted lanterns are launched on water to ascertain the fait* 
of dead friondsA- At the Cliineso feast of lanterns, 011 the liftoenlli t.f ihc first moon, tluv 
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is about March, all hang lanterns in front of their houses.^® The Chinese have passed from 
the stage of scaring the dreaded dead to the stage of pleasing the beloved dead. In Canton, 
during the yearly festival for the unmarried dead, after dark, boats glide down the river a 
mass of lanterns. In front and at the sides of the lantern boats are small fire boats. In the 
front fireboat a gong is beaten to attract spirits. In the big lantern boat priests 
chant hymns and throw burning paper clothes and paper money into the river. The paper 
clothes and paper money are supposed to be refined by fire so as to be nseful to the naked craving 
unwed ghosts who float on the water. Oil lamps in clay vessels are drawn after the lantern 
boat to serve as guides to the spirits.^’*' 

For more than 300 yoars after Christ, the use of ceremonial candles, torches and lamps in 
Christian Churches was not general. Tertnllian ( A. D. 206 ) and Lactantius (A. D. 803) 
scoff at the use of lights by day. ‘The early gods,’ they say, ‘need lights’ because being of the 
earth they are in darkness.* ‘ Let us not blaze,* says Gregory of Naziauzen (A. D. 373), ' like a 
G-reek temple at holy moon.’ The ceremonial use of lights in connection with Christian worship 
is supposed to have begun with the placing of a light on the tombs of martyrs and with the illumi- 
nation of churches on high days. By the eighth century the blessing of the lamps and candles on 
Easter Eve was a widespread ceremony. The font was baptized with lights, and the early converts, 
after baptism, held a lighted candle. Lights were kindled when the Gospel was read, and lights 
w'ere carried at funerals and hung over graves. Candles and lamps were also lighted before 
pictures and images, and were presented as a thank-offering on recovering from sickness.^® 
Other early fire rites were forbidden. In A. D. 680, a council penalized the kindling and the 
leaping over fires in front of workshops and houses at the time of new moou.^® 

Few people have shewn a more marked trust in light as a guardian against evil spirits 
than the Mexicans. The chief Mexican dread is the great day at the end of the cycle of fifty-tw'o 
years, when the sun may rise no more, and man may be left a helpless prey to evil spirits. To 
prevent man’s ruin, the only hope of the Mexican priesthood was by raising a new light or fire 
to scatter the evil influences that might prevent the sun from rising. To raise a new fire on the 
evening before the dreaded day, the gods, that is, the priests in the garments of the gods, leaving 
tlieir shrines and temples, marched forth to a hill-top. And, when the kindly influences of the 
Pleiades were at their strongest, on an altar on the hill-top, the chief priest slew a human victim 
and on a wooden shield fastened to the victim’s chest kindled fire by rubbing. From the New 
Fire a great pyre, on which the victim was laid, was kindled, and from the pyre-fiame torches 
were lighted, and the New Fire was home speedily by special runners over the whole land. The 
dawn and the sunrise of the next morning shewed that the virtue of the guardian light had 
prevailed. The gods marched back to their shrines, the temples were cleansed, the people 
dressed in festive garments. Light had routed evil and saved Mexico from rnin.^^ 

The above examples illustrate the working of two leading religions laws; that the 
Guardian is the squared Rend, and that the Guardian needs guarding. Though so great 
a guardian, light, like fire, has failed to free itself from its early shadow, the fiend-element, 
knowm to the Hindus as the hideous iron- tusked Kravyad,*® that underlies its guardian nature. 
To the Egyptian fire was a wild beast.^® The Hindu and the Shan agree that the blaze of cam- 
phor and the flare of torches are required to scare the twilight fire-fiends. To the Hindu the 
morning sun is Vishnu the preserver, but the midday sun, the terror that walketh at noon-tide, 
is Mahadev the destroyer. So the lesser lights that inlay the floor of heaven, though grouped 
by faith into guardian shapes, shoot baneful glances at mankind which have to be soothed by 
the star which rules the moment of each man's birth. With the Greeks and Romans, 
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St. Elmo’s or St, Erasmus’ fire, the electric fire balls that settle on ships’ rigging in a storm, 
were the genial guardians Castor and Pollux. Lightning, on the other hand, was a fiend 
defiling what it struck, to be driyen away in classic fashion by a hiss or in early Christian 
fashion by the sign of the cross, by prayer, and by the sprinkling of holy water.®® Under this 
application of the principle of Dualism lies the great law of religious development, the guardian 
is the squared-fiend, a phase of early belief which is alive and orthodox in the Defenders of 
the Faith, Tutelary Demons, or Guardian-Fiends who play so leading a part in Tibet Buddhism,®^ 
Again, the above examples illustrate the law, the Guardian needs guarding. The position and 
surroundings of the Guardian, well housed, tended with care, ti*eated with honour, make the 
Guardian a specially tempting lodging for the hosts of nnhoused wandering spirits. So, when 
the Chinaman, and also the Tibetan Lama, has prepared all parts of the image with elaborate 
care and ritual, when the sculpture is completed, he has an anxious formula to prevent the 
tut ranee of a wicked spirit into the sacred image.®^ By the use of the spirit-scares, spiiut-traps, 
spirit- scapes, and spirit-prisous, known as ritual and decoration, priests and worshippers do 
UiUeh to guard the Guardian from the trespass of unclean lodgers. However complete the 
tlieory, however sleepless the practice, these precautions cannot fail to fall short of perfection. 
In annoyance at intrusion, it may be stained by the spirit of the intruders, like the sun shorn 
of liis beaTus at the close of day and at the opening of winter, like the Leader whose guardian 
t.jrce ebbs till it is lost in death, the Guardian ceases to guard. So, when the sins of the 
Hjlirews were forgiven, that is, when the haunting evil spirits w’ere scared, the High-priest's 
breast jewels shone bright. "When the sins were not forgiven, that is, when the air remained 
lu-avy with evil influences, the gems became black.®® From the recurring dangers of seasonal 
fit rnl-swarms, from the sudden blow of the plague demon, a young fresh untarnished Guardian 
can alone save man. The necessity of a now or a renewed Guardian explains the practice, 
pv.i*liap3 even the name, of the Celtic and German Need Fire : it explains the tire kindled 
through a crystal ball at the Eleusinian mysteries ;®'^ it explains tho Catholic flint-lightiug .it 
K.ister, and tho Catholic blessing of candles : it explains the Mexican and Peruvian re-birth 
of the suii. The early experience that, through failure of his giiarders to guard him, the 
(Juardian spirit dwindles and dulls through the housing of evil influences is recorded in the 
raagical phase of early religion. According to Beginald Scott, the success of the ceremonial 
use of fire by the Middle-Age European exorcist was made doubtful by the clianco that evil 
influences had taken their abode in the guardian fire. Before using fire, says Scott, let 
the exorcist repeat these words : ** By Him that created heaven and earth and is God and 
Lord of all I exorcise and sanctify thee, thou creature of Fire that immediately thou banish 
every phantom from thee.”®® The belief, that the aged out-of-date guardian not only ceases to 
guard but becomes a fiend-home, is shewn in Herrick’s Certmont/ on Candlohias Ece:^ 

Down with the rosomary and ?») 

Down with the bays and mis>tictoc, 

Down with tho holly i\ y all 
Wherewith yo tlro&itaod Llie OUri;&txnas hall. 

That <0 the superstitiou& had 
No one lea&t branch there Ld’t behind : 

For look how' leaver there be 
Nej^loctcd there, maida, tm-»t tome. 

So many poblius you see. ’*“*■» 
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Like the re- birth in the Need Fire and in the Flint-spark, like the Mexican and Peruvian renewal 
ot* the youth of the Sun at the close of his span of fifty-two years, the Dalai Lama, for the good 
of man, sacrifices his yearning for absorption, and, by certain signs, shews in the body of what 
babe he has been pleased to endure the penalty of re-birth. So the Guardian spirit of the 
dying king passes either into the king’s son, or, through some sacramental channel, enters the 
body of the chosen successor. The king is dead ; long live the king ; the Guardian is dead ; 
the Guardian lives. 

(To he continued,) 


FOLKLORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 

BY PANDIT S. M. NATESA SASTRI, BA., M.F.L.S. 

No. 40. — ijhhya the Learned Fool (a Noodle Story). 

In the town of Manamadurai, in the Pandiyan country, there lived a young Brahman, 
named ifibhya, who was a fool. He was married to a girl in Madura, filbhya was a learned 
man, as he thoiight, in his own way, and like Sakara, in Sfidraka’s play, could always quote 
Sanskrit verses and rules, as authority for all his actions. He wished to see his wife. He 
theroforo started for Madura. On his way, he saw the dead body of an ass lying neglected in 
tne way, 

“ What,” thought he, ‘‘this was a living being. It had no friends in this world. There is 
3 ;io one now to bury it or cremate it, and it is, therefore, lying thns neglected in the dead stage 
of its existence. If I do now the meritorious action of cremating this dead ass I obtain the 
boon of having performed aivamSdha (horse-sacrifice). For does not the sage say : — 

A^idthaprStasaihsMram asvamddhapTialaih hJiavdt. ^ 

The cremating of an ownerless dead body is equal to the performance of a horse- 
sacrifice. 

Why should I not thus in an easy way obtain that? What have I to do here? It is not 
much. Fuel is easily obtained in the jungle. I have only to carry the dead ass to a good 
distance in the jungle, away from the common path.” 

Thus thinking, Ebhya lifted up the dead animal and, essayed to carry it into the jungle 
He struggled hard. It was a very heavy weight. But then, how could merit be obtained 
without exertion and trouble ? Alas, the weight was more than his strength could bear, and 
he did not know what to do. The merit, however, must be obtained, for he had found out the 
easiest way of attaining it. A horse-sacrifico is a very costly thing which only monarclis may 
attempt ; whereas without any such cost, and by merely collecting the fuel necessary in the 
wood, and by cremating a dead ass he could now attain that merit. 

The wisdom of Ebliya was never at fault, and he at once found means for getting out of his 
now difficulty. The utterance of the sages that the head is the important member of the animal- 
body rushed into his mind : — 

Sarvasya gdtrasya sirah pradhdnctm. 

The head is the chief of all parts of the body. 

He praised his memory and his ready wit, and at once with a small knife he severed the 
head of the dead ass from its trunk. And having now secured the head he proceeded on his 
way to reach a spot in the jungle where the cremation could take place without nuisance to 
travellers. But for this he had a long way to go and the severed head became a repulsive thing 
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to carry. Biit the undertakiiig was nevertheless not to be given up. So he quoted to himself 
another saying and it ran thus : — 

Sarvendriydndih naycLuam pradlianam. 

The eye is the chief of all the senses. 

Under this rule, Ebhya laid down the head and pulled out its two eyes only, and proceeded 
on his journey. Soon he reached a lonely part of the wood, where he cremated the eyes of the 
ass with all the formalities of a funeral rite. Thus by an easy way and at no cost but that of a 
few dried sticks, which the woods supplied him with, he obtained the merit of a horse-sacrifice. 

According to the Hindu rules, a person who has performed a funeral rite is affected with 
pollution for ten days. So Ebhya, without any mark on his forehead and with his locks 
untied, and with other marks of mourning, entered his father-in-law’s lionse just at evening 
time. The first relation he met was his mother-in-law in the court-yard of the house. She was 
just finishing her evening bath in that part of the house, as she did not expect any body then, 
and had by mistake left the outer door ajar instead of bolting it. Ebhya ran np suddenly to 
where she was bathing, and falling on the ground paid his respects to her according to the 
Hindu way of the 'iiamaskura, for does not the rule say — 

Brislitamdtm'in namaslcimjdt ivasnm svasuram eva cha. 

Worship your mother-in-law and your father-in-law soon as you see them. 

Under this authority the son-in-law did his duty. He did not care for the occasion, time, 
and place. The strict rules were to him venerable authorities, and he rigidly observed them. 
His agitated mother-in-law first took him *to be an impolite young man, and then toned 
down her opinion at the stupidity which she soon discovered in him. Thus, with this introduc- 
tion onr hero entered his wife’s house. 

After thus paying his respects to his wife’s mother, Ebliya went to a big bay -stack in the 
middle of the court-yard, and, mounting it, sat on the top of it, for he had heard the rule that 
people on elevated places are always respected : — 

TJchcliaih sthdnesku pvjyanid. 

They worship those placed on high. 

So to extract respect he chose that spot. His farothers-in-Iaw, for he had three such 
relations, soon returned home, and their mother directed their attention to her son-in-law on 
the top of the hay-stack. 

♦‘Our namasMras (respects) to you, O son-in-law? When did you come down? Why 
do you sit there ? Descend, please,” said they, and after thus receiving the respect he thought 
due he came down. But he did not mingle with the company. He stole up to a corner of 
the hall, and stood apart. 

Why do you thus stand aloof ? Come near, please,” said the brothcrs-in-law. 

I am polluted,” was the reply, and this was given out with all the sincerity of a mourner 
with low voice and dejected face. Not wishing to extract the cause of the mourning from his 
own month, the brothers-in-law went in and asked their mother whether she knew anything about 
it. She was not able to enlighten them, but gave them enough of information to make them all 
suspect that something was wrong with the brain of her son-iu-law. The brothers, not believing 
his statement entirely, approached Ebhya, and asked him to be more plain. Ebliya then narrated 
the details of his journey. But, as it was his filret visit they did not like to displease him. So 
they mildly tried to convince him of his foolishness, and though he was beyond conviction 
he went through the foxmality of mingling with his wife’s relations. Grand preparations were 
then made in the house to feed the newly arrived guest. 

“Is there anything that you specially like which we should order to be cooked?” asked 
the brothers. 
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“Nofcliing,” said fibhya; “but I Trish all vegetables to be flavoured with castor oil, for 
Dhanvantri — the master of medicine — has said that castor oil is the destroyer of "wind-— 
Srandatailam vdtaghnamJ' 

The dinner time approached. Scented oil to rub on the body and lukewarm water to 
bathe in were placed in the court-yard, and according to the Hindu custom Ebhya was 
ref[uested to undergo this happy bath (7ii.ahgctlcLsndtia)9 and prepare himself for the meal. 
Refusal would have been regarded as extremely impolite, so Ebhya bathed and had the scented oil 
rubbed over his body. Now the rule runs : — ^jravdhdhJiimuhham sndnam — bathe facing the 
current/’ and how was this to be done in a court-yard with all the water available stored up 
in a big vessel ? But Bbhya would not give up his rules ; so he upset the vessel, and running 
to the end of the yard, where the water would find its outlet, laid himself down on the ground 
to let it pass over his body. The brothers w'ho witnessed this mad act did not understand 
him for a moment. They were stupified by these unprecedented actions. But as they had 
contracted relationship with Ebhya, they merely mildly rebuked him, and gave him fresh water 
to bathe in. 

At last even the dinner was over and then, at bed-time, hisbeantiful yonng wife for the first 
time was sent into his room. Now the saying is — “ bhdryd ruj^avati sabruh — a beautiful wife 
is an enemy.” Ebhya saw she was very beautiful, and at once concluded that a beautiful wife 
must always be an enemy. Ho looked round him and found a small iron wire with which lamps 
are trimmed up. He took hold of it and making his wife sit by him he thrust it into one of 
her eyes. The pain was more than she could bear. She raised a cry and her brothers, suspect- 
ing something serious, ran up to the dooi', which was bolted inside. They knocked, but fibhya 
would not open it. He was not going to stop there. He took up the light and gazed at her 
writhing in pain. 

“ You are no more beautiful. You are no more my enemy. You are my good friend and 
chaste wife from this moment,” said Ebhya. 

“Open the door for God’s sake,” roared the brothers, but Ebhya had not completed his 
idiotic proceedings. He surveyed his wife a second time. She had still one eye. The saying is 
^^ehdlcsM Jsidandsini — the one-eyed woman is a destroyer of the family;” so Ebhya put out 
the remaining eye also. The doors were now rooted out by force, and the wretched blind 
girl discovered. 

“ What hast thou done, thou scoundrel, thou idiot, thou ass ? ” roared all the people, 
fibhya in his own cool way quoted authorities for his actions. They thrashed him from head 
to foot. 

“I am lord of my own wife, and who are you to beat me ?*’ said Ebhyain reprimand. 

“ Come out, you fool, we will take you to the king,” cried they. And Ebhya, not giving 
up his own rights, said : — 

“ Very well, proceed ; let ns go to the king himself, and let me see whether he will deny 
the i-ights of a husband over his wife.” 

Thus they all went that very night to the palace. Everything in the streets, even every 
dog, was sound asleep. The palace and the harem was reached, and the crowd stopped outside ; 
but Ebhya went on undaunted, for he was a fool, and he had no fear of the consequences 
of his actions. The swiftness with which he proceeded made it impossible for the guards to 
oppose him without distuibance, and a disturbance in the harem premises was dreaded. The 
king, if disturbed in his rest, would come down heavily upon the disturbers. So Ebhya, 
nnarrested, entered the very inner rooms of the palace. The queen was sitting there in silence, 
and with his royal head on her right thigh the monarch was sleeping soundly. Even the air 
feared to blow hard there, for such was the dread the king inspired. Silence reigned, fibhya, 
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undaunted, placed his head on the queen’s left thigh, and, stretching his hody in a direction 
opposite to that of the king, fell asleep. What could the poor queen do ? If she spoke and 
thus disturbed her lord in his sleep she would verily lose her head. But the monarch’s sleep 
was soon distux’bed ; our hero was a great snorer. The king rose up in a great fury, and a 
strange spectacle met his sight. A man asleep on the king’s own bed with his head in the 
queen’s lap ! He gave a push to the impertinent head, and Slbh^’a rose up. 

How came you to dare this impertinence ?” asked the king. Ebhya came out with his 
long story, and the crowd of people, which had collected, caused the king to go outside. He 
now grasped the whole position. 

** But what made you sleep in that posture ?” roared the king. Undaunted, Ehhya 
rejplied : — “ ‘ YalJid rdjd tathd prajdh : — as is the monarch so are the subjects,’ You slept la 
that posture, and sol did under the authority of that rule.” 

The monarch’s anger was changed into laughter. Even the fierce king pitied the helpless 
idiot, who was so ready with his misapplied quotations. And thus ends the story. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


TELUGU SUPERSTITIONS. 

1. It? it rains continuously for three or fonr 
days and the female members of a Telugu family 
are thereby prevented from leaving the house for 
marketing, a small female child is sent out naked 
into the rain with a burning piece of wood in her 
hand, wliich she has to shew to the rain. The 
rain is then supposed to cease. 

2. If a man suffers persistently from inter- 

mittent fever for a long while which he cannot 
shake oft, he must hug a bald-headed Brahman , 
widow at the first streak of daylight. He is then > 
cm-ed. I 

3. If a man suffers from ophthalmia, he 
should watch the reflection of his face in a pot 
full of oil belonging to an oil-seller, if he wishes to 
he cured. 

The repeated failure of these specifics has had 
no effect on their universal popularity. 


I 4. Emaciation follows the touch of the house- 
f broom, while used in sweeping out the house, so 
j in Telugu houses every body is asked to keep out 
I of the way of the broom while the house is being 
swept out. 

5. If it rains steadily for three or four days, 
a man throws a piece of steel at the god of the 
rain to make him kindly disposed and stop the 
rain. 

6- Never spit on ordure: it will give yon 
sore throat,” say the Telugus. 

7. If a puppy runs between the legs of a 
child, it will suffer from dog-worms {hahku 
nattala). 

Such superstitions must and do constantly fail, 
but they are as popular as ever all the same. 

M. N. Yejtketswami. 

Nagput% 0. P. 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


A$astaiinb^ija.d7tarrncts(Liram, Apliorismg on the Sacred 
Law of tlie Hindus, by Apastamba, ed. by Dr. G- 
Buhlgb, C. I. E., 2nd edition, revised. 2 parts, 
Bomb. 1892, 1894. 

The first edition of the present work, published 
in 1868 and 1871, was an edifio jprincepSt and has 
materially aided the progress of Sanskrit scholar- 
ship in one of its most important bmnehes, the 
JDharmaSdstra, Apastaxnba^s DharmastLtra be- 
ing the best and most authentic specimen of the 
ancient collections of religious and civil laws which 
originated in the Brahmanical schools of India. 
The various iuipoi*taiit questions concerning the 
position of Apastamba’s manual of law among 


other works of its own class, and among the other 
writings attributed to the same author, its age 
and origin, style and language, have been amply 
discussed by Prof. Buhler in the introduction to 
his tmnslation of Apastamba, in the second volume 
of the Sacred Boohs of the East I may confine 
my I'emarks, therefore, to the main features of the 
present new edition of the Sanskrit original of 
Apastanxba's lawbook and the commentai'y on it. 

The Critical Introduction,” which is at least 
five times as extensive as it had been in the 
previous edition, contains valuable new informa- 
tion, both as rogai-ds the work of Apastamba 
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himself and of his commentator. To begin with 
the latter, the proofs furnished by Prof. Biihler that 
Haradatta caxmot have lived later than about 
A. D. 14:50-1500 are convincing. The question 
as to his identity with HaradattamiSra, the author 
of the £adamanjari, who is quoted by S&yana, i 
has been left open by Prof. Biihler. It has been 
answered in the affirmative by Aufreoht in his 
Catalogue Catalogorum, $, v. Haradatta, and the 
Sarvadarianasamgralia reference to Haradatta 
which is given in the same work (see p. 104 in 
Gough’s transl.), renders it extremely probable 
that S^yana-Mddhava was acquainted with the 
writings of Haradatta who must have lived, con- 
sequently, about 1300 A. D. An examination of 
those references to the opinions of Haradatta 
which may be collected from Eggehng’s Catalogue 
of the Legal MSS. in the India Office Library 
tends to confirm this view. Thus he is quoted in 
the Pra/yogapdHjdta, Vidhctnapdrijdtai Viramitro^ 
daya, Oovinddrnam, Sm'HikaustuhJia, and Cliatur- 
vimiatimaiavgdkliayana. The importance of the 
reference to Haradatta in the Viromitrodaya^ 
which was composed in the first half of the 
seventeenth century, has ah*eady been brought out 
by Prof. Buhler. Nearly aU the other works^ also 
belong to the same century, except Nrsiihha’s 
Fra/yogapdrijdta, in which Haradatta’s com- 
mentary on the ApaeiamhasMra is distinctly 
referred to {Catalogue of the T, 0 , 3, 416). 
Though Dr. Buinel] has certainly gone too fai* in 
making of Nrsidiha an author of the twelfth 
centmy ( Tanjore Cat, 131), he cannot be placed 
much later than about 1400 A. D., as an old MS. 
of his work is dated 8am, 1495 ; it is true that he 
refers to the Pardtaravydhhyd of Mfiidhava, who 
flourished in the second half of the fourteenth 
century. The early MS. in question has been 
noticed in R. Mitra’s Bikaner Catalogue, p. 439. 
The fact that Haradatta is mentioned by an 
author of the eaidy part of the fifteenth century 
strengthens the supposition that his writings were 
not unknown to the most eminent writer of the 
latter part of the fourteenth century. 

The early date and high standing of Haradatta 
tends to justify the method observed in the present 
edition, as indeed in the former one, of giving the 
text of Apastamba’s SfLtras as established by 
Haradatta. This method precludes the conjectural 
emendation of many ungi-ammatical forms and 
phrases, tempting as it may seem to substitute 
grammatically correct foims for the “ medley of 
Vedic, classical and Prdkrtie forms ’’in the present 
work. 


We are looking forward very much to Prof. 
Buhler’s promised full discussion of the lan- 
guage of Apastamba. For the present, we are 
glad to obtain the valuable evidence regarding it, 
which he has collected from the quotations con- 
tained in Apar&rka’s commentary of the Ydjwa- 
valkyasmrti, and TSdavaprakSsa’s Vaijayanti, as 
well as from the vaiious new MSS. used for the 
notes to the present edition, and from the various 
readings of the SiranyakeSi-DharmasMramaikixxg 
up the second appendix. 

The new MSS. used are six in number, and the 
total of the MSS. underlying this new edition 
amounts to thirteen. In the editor’s pedigi’ee of 
these MSS. the Grantha copies occupy the most 
prominent place, and appear to have enabled him 
to reproduce, as closely as possible, the text settled 
by Haradatta. The interpolations and false read 
ings in the other copies seem to be due principally 
to marginal notes having crept into the text of the 
Sutras, and to the influence of Hairanyakesa 
Brahmans who substituted the readings of their 
own DharmasHtra for those of Apastamba’s 
Both works were closely related from the first, 
as may be gathered from the above-mentioned 
varietas lectionis at the end of the volume under 
notice. 

Owing to the new materials used and new prin- 
ciples adopted in preparing the present edition, it 
differs in many places from its predecessor. Most 
of these alterations, however, are important in 
point of language only, and consist either of the 
substitution of obsolete and ungrammatical forms 
for ordinary ones, or of corrections, a certain 
portion of the latter having been first proposed 
conjecturally by Dr. Bohtlingk in the Journal of 
the German Oriental Society. It may not be out of 
place here to advert to a valuable essay published 
by Dr. Wintemitz in the Memoirs of the Tienna 
Academy for 1892 on Indian Marriage Ceremonies 
in which the language of Apastamba’s Gh'hyasHtra 
has been discussed very carefully, the results 
agreeing with those arrived at by Prof. Biihler 
for the Bharmas^tra, 

The second volume of the work under notice, 
like the first, is not a mere reprint of the previous 
edition, the new MSS. used for the extracts from 
Haradatta’s commentary having suggested a good 
many alterations, additions, and omissions. An- 
other new feature of the same volume is the 
complete Indets Verhorum by Dr. Th. Bloch, an 
able and learned pupil of Profs, Windisch and 
Buhler. 

J. Jolly. 


^ The date of the Qovindilrmva is unceitom. 
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ON A REOSN'T ATTEMPT, BY JACOBI AND TILAK, TO DETER^IINE ON 
ASTRONOMICAL EVIDENCE THE DATE OF THE EARLIEST 
VEDIC PERIOD AS 4000 B- C. 

BY THE LATE PROFESSOR W. D. WHITNEY, OF Y^ALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN.i 

A t a meeting of the [Amevican Oriental] Society nearly nine years ago (October 1885)^ 
I critioisod and condemned Ludwig’s attempt to fix the date of the Big-V&da by 
alleged eclipses. The distinguished French Indianist, Bergaignc, passed the same judgment 
upon it at nearly the same time (Jour/i Aslai, 1886), Although the two criticisms provoked 
fi'om Ludwig a violent and most unconrteous retort (see his Voh VI. p. bis 

argument appears to have fallen into the oblivion which alone it merited. 

Within the past year, a similar attempt has been made, independently of one anothei*, by 
two scholars, one German (Prof. Jacobi, of Bonn, in the Fesfffricss an Hofli, 1S93,, pp. 68-74) 
and one Hindu (BAL GangAdhar Tilak, The Orion, or Researches into the Anti^niiu of the Vedas, 
Bombay, 1893, pp. is., 2*29, 16mo,), working along the same general line, and coming to an 
accordant conclusion : namely, that the oldest period called Vedie goes back to or into the 
fifth rmllenniuni before Christ — an antiquity as remote as that long recognized for Eg^'priaii 
civilization, and recently claimed, on good grounds, for that of Mesopotamia also. This is a sLai*t- 
ling novelty; as such, however, we have no right to reject it oit'haud ; but we are justified in 
demanding pretty distinct and unequivocal evidence in its favor, before we yield it oux* 
credence. 

The general argument may be very briefiy stated thus: The Hindus (as also tlie 
Chinese, the Persians, and the Arabs) had a lunar zodiac of 27 (or 28) asterisnis, rudely mark- 
ing the successive days of the moon’s circuit of the heavens. Since the establishment of the 
Hindu science of astronomy, under Greek influence and instruction, in the first centuries of our 
ei*a, the series of aster is ms has been made to begin with Asvini (in the .head of Aries), for the 
acknowledged reason that that group was nearest the vernal equinox at the time. But earlier; 
ill the Rrahmams, etc., the series always began wifcli Krittikl (Pleiades), presumably because, 
owing to the precession, that group had been nearest to the equinox : and this was the case 
some two thousand and more years before Christ. Some two thousand and more years yet 
earlier, the equinox was near to Mngasiras, or the head of Orion ; if, therefore, it can be made 
to appear that the Hindus once began their asterismal system with Mrigasinis, and because of the 
latter’s coincidence with the equinox, we shall conclude that tliey must have done so more than 
four thousand years before Christ. But the same sum can bo worked in terms of montlis. The 
Hindu months are lunar, and are named sidereally, each from the aafierism in or adjacent to*' 
w'hich the moon is full in the gpveti mouth : but the seasons follow the equinoxes and solstices d 
heiico the raiuy season, for example, began about a month earlier when Asvim (Aries) was at 
the equinox than when Krifctika (Pleiades) was there, and about two months earlier than 
when Mrigasiras (Orion) was there ; and if it can bo shewn that the year always commence 
with a fixed season, and has twice changed its initial month, Mriga&iras (Orion) will thus also 
be proved to have been at the equinox at a recorded or remembered j^eriod in Hindu 

* [I h&ve printed thl:! article from the of tiio Americaii Oriental Society for March, 18J>4, with the 

full approval of Dr. Buhlor because of tlio articles already published in this Jourtwl on these subjects. I have 
done that scholars in India, who may not otherwi»^o hear of them, may be m po.*isei*sion of this great Orien- 
talist's views of these questionfi, though stated with his chatoctoristic vigor and disregard of the feelings of 
otiiers. — Ei>.} 

* His language is a follows s ** Anything more c»)mpletely the opposite (^idenpil) of criticLsm than the judgment 
which our, in all points well-considered, diseuRsioa of tJio suiiject has met \i'it!i at iheh-iid'* Whitney and Bergaigne 
i» not to be conceived. It [tin? discuifisioR ] is refuted in no single point j the jadsf.! th* ivjz .-itand upon the groimd of 
criticism, but upon that of personal and wholly unjustified opposliiou.*’ Perhaps nothing different from this was to bo 
expected from one who could propose such a theory : nothing to say in its defence, he was ubhged to abuse 

his critics and impute to them personal motives. 
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history. And this, in one of the two alternative methods, or in both combined, is what onr 
two authors attempt to demonstrate. 

Professor Jacobi sets out by finding in the Mig-Veda the beginning of the year to be 
determined by that of the rainy season. And first he quotes a verse from the humorous hymn 
to the frogs, R.-V. vii. 103, 9, usually rendered thus : “they keep the divine ordering of the 
twelve-fold one (^. e., of the year) ; those fellows do not infringe the season, when in the year 
the early rain has come : that is to say, the wise frogs, after reposing through the long dry 
season, begin their activity again as regularly as the rains come. Jacobi objects that dvada&d>, 
lendered “ twelve-fold,” means strictly “twelfth,” and ought to be taken here in this its more 
natural sense ; and he translates : “ they keep the divine ordinance ; those fellows do not infringe 
the season of the twelfth [month] ; ” inferring that then the downright rains mark the first 
month o£ the new year. But dvddasd does not in fact mean “ twelfth ” any more naturally 
than ** twelve-fold ; its ordinal value, though commoner, especially in later time, is not one 
whit more original and proper than the other, or than yet others ; and the proposed change, 
partly as agreeing less with the metrical division of the verse, is, in my opinion, no improve- 
ment, but rather the contrary ; and no conclusion as to the beginning of the year can be drawn 
from it with any fair degree of confidence. This first datum, then, is too indefinite and doubt- 
ful to he worth anything. 

Next our attention is directed to a verse (13) in the doubtless very late stury/f-hj nmn in the 
tenth hook (x. 85), where, for the sole and only time in the Rig-Veda^ mention appears to be 
made of two out of the series of asterisms, the Atharva-Veda being brought in to help estab- 
lish the fact. The subject is the wedding of the sun-bride, and the verse reads thus : “ The 
bridal-oar (valiatu) of Sfirya hath gone forth, which Savitar sent off ; in the Magha’s (R.-V*. 
Agile’s) are slain the kine (i. e., apparently for the wedding-feast) ; in the Phalguni’s (R.-V. 
Arjuni’s) is the carrying-off (R.-V. carrying-about : vivdha ‘ carrying-off* is the regular name for 
wedding).*’ The Magha’s and the Phalguni’s are successive asterisms, in Leo, Magha .being 
the Sickle, with a Leonis, Regulus, as principal star ; and the Phalguni’s (reckoned as two 
asterisms, “ former ** and ** latter ” Phalguni’s) are the square in the Lion’s tail, or /3, 5, 5, and 
93 Leonis. Now, as Prof. Jacobi points out, the transfer of the sun-bride to a new borne 
would seem plausibly interpretable as the change of the sun from the old year to a new one ; 
and hence the beginning of the rainy season, nearly determined as it is by the summer solstice, 
would be with the sun in the Phalguni’s ; and this would imply the vernal equinox at 
Mrigasiras (Orion), and the period 4000 B. 0. or earlier. 

There is evidently a certain degree of plausibility in this argument. But it is also beset 
with many difficulties. The whole myth in question is a strange and problematic one. That 
the moon should be viewed as the husband of the asterisms, whom he (all the names for 
“moon” are masculine) visits in succession on his round of the sky, is natural enough; but 
that the infinitely superior sun, made feminine for the nonce {suryd instead of surya), while 
always masculine else, should be the moon’s bride, is very startling ; nor indeed, is it anywhere 
distinctly stated that the moon (jsoma') is the bridegroom, though this is inferable with tolerable 
confidence from intimations given. Siirya is repeatedly said to go (vs. 7d) or go forth (vs. 12cZ) 
to her husband (and only vs. 38 to be “ carried about but for Agni, not Soma), or to go 
(vs. lOd) to her house ; while any people who had gone so far in observation of the heavens as 
to establish a system of asterisms, and to determine the position of the sun in it at a given time 
(no easy matter, but one requiring great skill in observing and inferring), must have seen that 
it is the moon who “ goes forth ” in the zodiac to the sun. The astronomical puzzle-headed- 
ness involved in the myth is hardly reconcilable with the accuracy which should make its 
details reliable data for important and far-reaching conclusions. The kine for the feast, too, 
it would seem, must be killed where the bride is, or when the sun is in Magh^ ; then if the 
wedding-train starts when sun and moon are together in the Phalguni’s, which would be ten 
to fifteen days later, how do we know that they do not go and settle down in some other asterism. 
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further on ? And are we to suppose that the couple move and start their new life in the 
rains ? That is certainly the least auspicious time for such an undertaking, and no safe model 
for the earthly weddings of which it is supposed to be the prototype. On all accounts, there 
is here no foundation on which to build important conclusions- 

Nor shall we be able to find anything more solid in Prof. Jacobi's next plea, which is 
derived from the prescriptions of the Gyihya-Stitras as to the time when a Vedic student is to 
be received by his teacher, and to comnaenee study, ^ankhayaaa sets this at the season when 
the plants appear : that is to say, at the beginning of the rains ; and it is pointed out that the 
Buddhists also fix their season of study and preaching in the same part of the year. But 
Paraskara puts the initiation of the student at the full moon of the month Sravana, which 
('Sravana being py a, y Aquilaa) would have been first month of the rains in the second millen- 
nium before Christ ; while Gobhila sets it, alternatively, in the month Bhadi-apada, which 
would have occupied the same position more than two tliousand years earlier, or when the vernal 
equinox was at Orion. The author further poiufcs out that the JZdtndffma (a comparatively very 
late authority) designates Bhadrapada as the month for devoting one’s self to sacred study ; and 
that the Jains (whom one would think likoly to be quite independent of Brahmanic tradition) 
do the same. The reason for fixing on this particular season Prof. Jacobi takes to be the 
fact that “ the rainy months, during which all out-of-doors occupation ceases, are the natural 
time of study and then he makes the momentous assumption that the designations of 
Sravaua and Bhadrapada can be due only to traditions from older periods, when those 
months began the rainy season respectively. On this point cautious critics will be little likely 
to agree with him. If the systematic study (memorization) of Vedic lore began as early as 
4000 B, C., and could be carried on only in-doors, and so was attached closely to the in-doors 
rainy season, we should expect to find it attached throughout to the season, and not to the month, 
and especially in the case of the Jains : that these also abandoned the rains is one indication 
that the consideration was never a constraining one. And the orthodox Vedic student did not 
go to school for a limited time in each year, but for a series of years of uninterrupted labour ; 
and on what date the beginning should be made was a matter of indifference, to be variously 
determined, according to the suggestions of locality and climate, or other convenience — or to the 
caprice of schools, which might seek after something distinctive. I cannot possibly attribute 
the smallest value to this part of our author’s argumentation. 

We are next referred hy him to the connection established by several of the Br&hmanas 
between the PhalgunPs (3, 8, etc., Lconis) and the beginning and end of the year. The 
Tdittirlya-Samliita (vii. 4, 8) and the Fanchaviniia-Brahmana (v. 9, 8) say simply that “the 
full-moon in Phalguni is the mouth Qmukha, i. e., ‘beginning’) of the year;” this would imply 
a position of the sun near the western of the two Bhfidrapada’s (« Pegasi, etc.),^and. determine 
the Plifilguna month, beginning 14 days earlier, as first month. The Kthtshliaki-Brahijiana 
(v. 1) makes an almost identical statement, but adds to it the following : the latter (eastern) 
Phalgu’s are the month, the former (western) are the tail and the Tdittinya-Bnthmana 
(i. 6, 2**) virtually comments on this, saying tliat “ the former Phalguni’s are the last night 
of the year, and the latter Phalguni’s are the first night of the year.” The Hatajpatha- 
Brdhniana (vi. 2, 2, 38) puts it still a little differently : “ the full moon of Phalguni is the first 
night of the year — - namely, the latter one ; the former one is the last [night].” All this, it 
seems, can only mean that, of two successive (nearly) full-moon nights in Phalguni, the former^ 
when the moon is nearer the former Phalguni, is the last night of one year, and the other the 
first night of the next year; and the only conclusion to be properly drawn from it is that the 
full-moon of the month FhMg^ua divides the two years. But Prof. Jacobi, by a procedure 
which is to me quite unaccountable, takes the two parts of the statement as if they were two 
separate and independent statements, inferring froAi the one that Phalguna was i*ecognized by 
the Brdhmanas as a first month, and from the other that the summer solstice was determined by 
them to lie between the former and latter Phalgunts — as if the sun in the Phalgunrs entered 
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into tte question at all, and as if the Brahmams ever made any pretence to such astronomical 
■exactness as would be implied in their drawing the solstitial colare between the former and 
the latter Phalgnnt’s 1 What they have really done is bad and blundering enough, but quite 
of a piece with their general treatment of matters involving astronomical observation. For it 
is senseless to talk, in connection with the full moon in Phalgnna, of a year-limit between the 
two Phalguni’s ; if the definition would fit the circumstances in a given year, it could not 
possibly do so in the year following, nor in the year after that, nor ever in two years in succes- 
sion. All that we have any right to infer from these Brdhm>ana passages is tliat they recognize 
a reckoning of the year (among others) that makes it begin in Phrdguna ; and this might he 
for one of a great many reasons besides the occurrence of the solstice near that group of stars 
four thousand years before Christ. In fact, all inferences drawn from varying beginnings of 
the year, in one and another and another month, seem to me helplessly weak supports for any 
important theory. With their customary looseness in regard to such matters, the ancient 
Hindus reckoned three, oi* five, or six, or seven seasons (n7w) in the year ; and there was no con- 
trolling reason why any of these might not have been given the first place — the vacillating 
relations of the lunar months to the actual seasons adding their share to the confusion. Of 
course, any given month being taken as first, the ancient four-month sacrifices, of primary 
importance, would be arranged accordingly. 

Professor Jacobi even tries (though with becoming absence of dogmatism) to derive a 
little support from the names of the two asterisms which, with the vernal equinox at Mrigasiras 
(Orion’s head), would enclose the autumnal equinox, namely Jyeshtha * eldest ’ before the 
equinox, and Mflla * root’ after it : the former, he thinks, might designate the “ ©Id ” year, and 
the latter be that out of which the new geries springs and grows. But how should jyeslitha^ 

* oldest’ or ‘ chief,’ ever come to be so applied ? The superlative is plainly and entirely 
unsuited to the use ; and an asterism does not suggest a year, but only a month j and the 
asterism and month just left behind would properly be styled rather the youngest,” the most 
recent, of its series. If we are to determine the relations of the asterisms on such fanciful 
etymological grounds (after the manner of the Bruhmanas), I would repeat my suggestion, 
made in the notes to the Surya-Siddhdnta^ that Mfila (tail of the Scorpion) is ‘ root ’ as being 
the lowest or southernmost of the whole series; that Jyeshthji (Antares, etc.) is its “ oldest” 
branch, while in Yisaklia ‘divaricate’ (a and 0 Librae) it branches apart toward Svati 
(Arcturus) and Chitra (Spica) ; this is at Jieast much more plausible than our author’s inter- 
pretation. 

Finally, after claiming that these various evidences “ point unmistakably ” {untruglicli) to 
the asserted position of the equinox at Orion in the oldest Yedic period, Prof. Jacobi goes 
on as follows : “ The later Vedio period has applied a correction, consisting in the transfer of 
the initial point toKirittikd (the Pleiades) j and this very circumstance gives their determination 
a real significance ; it must have been nearly right at the time of the correction.” Here he 
seems to me to be wanting in due candor ; I cannot see that he has any tight to make such a 
statement without at least adding a caveat ; “ provided the system of asterisms was really of 
Hindu origin and modification,” or something else equivalent bo this. Doubtless he cannot be 
ignorant of the discussions and discordance of opinion on this subject, nor unaware that at 
least some of those who have studied it most deeply hold views which would depiive his state- 
ment of all value. If the asterismal system were limited to India, there wonld be much less 
reason for regarding it as introduced there from abroad — and yet, even in that case,, some would 
doubtless have been acute enough to suspect a foreign origin. But it is found (as was pointed 
out above) over a large part of Asia aud the only question ia whether it was brought into* 
India or earned out of India. What possible grounds has Prof. Jacobi for regarding its 
Indian origin as so certain that the opposing view has no claim even to be referred to ? The 
eminent French astronomer Biot thought that he had proved it primitively Chinese, by an array 
of corre^ondences and historical evidences alongside of which our author’s proofs of a remote 
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antiquity for the Veda make no show at all. Other scholars — e. g„ Scdillot — have keen as 
confident that the system had its birth in Arabia. Weber and I, on whatever other points we 
may have been discordant, agreed entirely^ some thirty-five years ago, that it must have been 
introduced into India, probably out of Mesopotamia ; nor, I believe, has either of us seen any 
reason for changing his conviction since. And I know of no modern scholar whose opinion is 
of any value that holds and has endeavored to show the contrary. Nothing in the Slg^Yeda 
nor in the Brdhmafias, and nothing in the later Sanskrit literature, tends in any degree to 
give us the impression that the ancient Hindus were observers, recorders, and interpreters of 
astronomical phenomena. On the contrary, their treatment of such facts (we have already 
seen an instance or two above) shews the same looseness and heedlessness that is characteristic 
of the Hindu genius everywhere in its relation to objective truths, to successive historical 
occurrences. That iio hint of the existence of a planet can be found in the JRlg-Veda is enough 
by itself to shew that the Hindus of that period had not devised an asterismal system. A late 
hymn or two, and passages in the Brdhrntnuis, shew the recognition of a j-ear of 360 days, 
divided into 12 months of 30 days each, beside a system of lunar months, which would give a 
. year of only 354 days : what their relation to one another, how their differences were reconciled, 
and hy what method either reckoning was kept in unison with the true year, no one knows. 
The earliest so-called “ Vedic ” astronomical manual (^uedihtga)^ the Jyotiaha^ whose first object, 
seemingly, it ought to be to give rules on such points, is mostly filled with unintelligible rubbish, 
and leaves us quite in the lurch as regards valuable information. And when, not long after 
the beginning of our era, the Hindus had borrowed from Greece a true astronomical science, 
the product of long-continued and accurate observation, they at once proceeded to cast it into 
an artificial form, founded on assumed and consciously false data, adapting it to purely closet 
use, with exclusion of further observation ; taking in as part of the data a grossly inaccurate 
determination of the positions of certain selbcted junction-stars” {yogatard') of the asterisms, 
which positions they called dhruva * fixed,* thus virtually denying the precession. That such 
observers and reasouers as these should have been capable, some four or five thousand years 
before Christ, of determining, or believing themselves to have determined, the position of the 
summer solstice as between |3 and d Leonis lacks to my mind any semblance of plausibility. 
Instead of shifting the beginning of the asterismal series from Mrigasii*as (Orion’s head) to 
Krittika (Pleiades) in the later Vedio period, I hold it as alone probable that they received 
the system fi’om abroad with Krittika at its head, and would probably have retained it in 
that form until the present day but for the revolution wrought in their science by Greek 
teaching. When the beginning was shifted from Krittika to Asvini (Aries), it was for good 
reason, and owing to the change of position of the equinox ; but the credit of this belongs 
to the Greeks, and not to the Hindus. 

If Prof. Jacobi’s main argument is thus wholly destitute of convincing force, neither 
can we attribute any greater value to the supporting evidence which be would fain derive from 
the mention of a polar star (dhruva^ lit. ‘ fixed 0 by the Gpibya-Sfitras, solely and alone as 
something which a bride is to be taken out and made to look at on the evening of her wedding- 
day. For such observers, and for such a trifling purpose, any star not too far from the pole 
would have satisfied both the newly- wedded woman and the exhibitor ; there is no need of 
assuming that the custom is one handed down from the remote period when a Draconis was 
really very close to the pole, across an inter\’ul of two or three thousand yeai-s, during \vhicl» 
there is no mention of a pole-star, either in Vada or in Brdhmana^ 

The succe8.s of the author of the other work here considered in establishing his kindred 
thesis is, as will readily be inferred, no better. Mr, Tilak is not by profession a student i.r' 
hidiau antiquity, nor of astronomy, but a law3’'or — a pleader and lecturer on law in Poona. 
He was, as he states, led to his investigation by coming upon Krishna's claim in the Bhaija‘**aJ- 
GUd: “ 1 am M&rgaMrsha -among the months,*’ ascribing to it an importance and authority 
which, considering the lute date and secondary origin of that episode of the Mahdbhdrata^ 
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Western scholars would he far from endorsing. The investigation is carried on in an excellent 
spirit, with much and various learning, and with commendable ingenuity ; it assemble}^ many 
interesting facts, and makes some curious and attractive combinations ; but, as appears to me, 
its arguments are in general strained, its premises questionable, and its conclusions lacking 
in solidity. A book larger than his own would be needed to discuss fully all that the 
author brings forward ; nothing more can be attempted here than to excerpt and comment 
upon leading points, in such a way as to give a fair impression of his strength and his 
weakness. 


Mr. Tilak’s main object is, as already intimated, to establish that the asterism M|riga%iras 
(lit. ‘deer’s head’) with its surroundings, or the constellation Orion with its neighbours, was 
a great centre of observation and myth-making in the earliest time, even back to the period of 
Indo-European or Aryan unity — and this, not only because of its conspicuous beauty as a con- 
stellation, but also, and principally, for its position close to the vernal equinox in the fifth 
millennium before Christ : somewhat, it may be added, as the equal or superior prominence of 
the Great Bear is due in part to its character as a constellation, and in part to its place near 
the pole. 

To this central point of the value of Orion we are conducted by a well-managed succession 
of stages. After a general introductory chapter, on which we need not dwell, the second is 
entitled ** SacrifiLoe alias the Year and in it begin to appear the misapprehensions to which 
reference has been made above. That there is a close relation between natural periods of time 
and the sacrifices is a matter of course: the morning and evening oblations depend upon the 
day ; the new-moon and fall-moon ceremonies, upon the natural month ; the four-month or 
seasonal sacrifices, upon the recognized seasons ; and so, when the round of the year had made 
itself plain, there were established rites to mark its recurrence. But Mr. Tilak appears to 
hold that the year was fixed and maintained by and for the sake of the great sattra (* session ’) 
or protracted sacrifice that lasts a whole year. Unmindful of the fact that every ceremony of 
more than twelve days is called a sattra ^ and so that there are sattras of a great variety of 
lengths, even year-^a^iras for variously measured years, and (at least theoretically) for series of 
two or more years ; failing also to see that they are, all of them, the very superfetation of a 
highly elaborated sacrificial system, implying orders of priests, accumulated wealth, and, one 
may even say, regulated city life — he views (pp. 13—14) the je^T-sattra as a primitive Indo- 
European institution, the necessary auxiliary to a calendar, “ Without a yearly sattra 
regularly kept up, a Vedic Rishi could hardly have been able to ascertain and measure the 
time in the way he did .... The idea of a sacrifice extending over the whole year may 
be safely supposed to have originated in the oldest days of the history of the Aryan race.” 
Then, in order to trace back into the Big- Veda a recognition of the two ayanas (‘ courses’) or 
halves of the year, the northern and the southern — those, namely, in which the sun moves 
respectively northward and southward, from solstice to solstice, or else (for the word has both 
varieties of application) on the north and on the south of the equator from equinox to equinox — 
he determines that meaning to belong to the Vedio terms devaydna and pitriydna ; and this is and 
utter and palpable mistake ; the words have no such value ; devaydna occurs a dozen times, usually 
as adjective with some noun meaning ‘ roads,’ and never signifies anything but tbe paths that 
go to the gods, or that the gods go upon, between their heaven and this world, to which they 
come in order to enjoy the offerings of their worshippers ; and ^itriydnOf occurring only once, 
designates in like manner the road travelled by the Eathers or manes, to arrive at their abode. 
There is, in fact, nothing yet brought to light in the Big-Veda to indicate, or even 
iutimate, that in its time such things as ayanas and equinoxes and solstices, regarded as 
distances and points in the heavens, had ever been thought of ; everything of the kind that the 
author of Orion thinks to find there is projected into the oldest Veda out of the records of a 
much later period. And these two fundamental errors are enough of themselves to vitiate his 
whole argumeni. 
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The next chapter (III.) is entitled The Krittikas.” Over its main thesis — namely, 
that in the earlier time the asterismal system began with Krittika (Pleiades) instead of 
Asvini (Aries) — we need not linger ; that is conceded by everyone, and has been suffi- 
ciently set forth above : together with, it is believed, its true explanation. The (as concerns 
this point) crucial question respecting the origin of the system Mr. Tilak barely mentions in 
his Introduction (p. 6 ff.), declining to enter into any discussion of it : and, from his point of 
view, not without reason ; for if he is in a position, as he claims, to prove that India had a yet 
earlier system beginning with ICpiga&iras (Orion), he has demonstrated the Hindu origin, 
in spite of all that has been said and can be said against it. A considerable part of the chapter 
is taken up with a full quotation, accompanied by translation and discussion, of two parallel 
passages from the Tdittiriya and the KdusMtaki Brdhmcunast respecting the times of conse- 
cration for the year-sa^^ra. Pour diferent times are prescribed in succession : the last quarter 
in the month Magha, the full-moon of the following month Phalguna, the full-moon of the next 
succeeding month Chaitra, and four days before the full-moon (t. e., doubtless, of Ohaitra : but some 
native authorities regard M^gha as intended : see Weber, Nalcshatras^ ii. 343) ; objections are 
raised to the convenience of the first two, and the others (virtually one) are approved as accept- 
able. If, now, this sattra were, as Mr. Tilak assumes and fully believes, a counterpart of the 
year, established in primeval times on competent astronomical knowledge, for the purpose of 
keeping the calendar straight, and accordingly adapted precisely to the movements of the sun ; 
and if its vishuvant or central day (with 180 days of ceremonies in a certain order preceding it, 
and 180 days of the same in a reverse order following it), were attached necessarily to an 
equinox, because the word vishuvant implies an equal division of the day between light and 
darkness ; and then if there were no way of explaining the series of alternative beginnings 
excepting by recognizing two of them as conservative traditions from times that fitted these 
astronomical conditions — then, and only then, we could use them as sufficient data, inferring 
from them the positions of the equinox, and hence the epochs, at which they were successively 
established. But all these necessary conditions appear to be wanting, Weber, in his essays 
on the Nahshatras (ii. 341 ff.), qnotes and expounds the same Brdhmana passages in full. He 
demonstrates yet other allowed seasons for beginning the jefi>v-sattra, out of the KdusMtaki- 
Brdhmana itself and out of the Sdtras^ So far as any preference is shewn in connection with 
the incidence of the -ww/mua^ii'day, it is for the solstice instead of the equinox. And the texts 
which set forth the different dates side by side are plainly unaware of any deeper reason for 
the choice of one instead of another. In short, there is nothing to be fairly inferred from these 
quoted passages except that considerable diversity prevailed in practice, and was allowed, as 
regards the time for commencing the sattra, and that the element of astronomical exactness 
did not enter into the case at all. How, indeed, should it do so, when the date was attached 
to any one of the constantly shifting lunar months ? No fixation expressed in such terms could 
ever be accurate two years iu succession. If there had been among the primitive Indo-Europeans, 
or among the earliest Hindus, science enough to establish such a rite by a certain sidereal 
position of the sun, there would have been enough to keep it there, without transference to an 
ever oscillating date. 

The next chapter is called " Agrabtfl-ya^a,” and is devoted to a learned and ingenious argu- 
ment to prove that, as the word agrahdtjana means ‘ beginning of the year,’ and is recognized 
as a name for the month Mftrga&irsha (with the moon full near Orion), that month must have 
been at one time regarded as first of the twelve (or thirteen). This may be freely granted, with- 
out at all implying that the asterism Mrigasiras (Orion’s head) was ever first of the asteidsmal 
series, and for the reason that it lay nearest to the vernal equinox. The extended and intricate 
discussions into which Mr. Tilak enters as to the relation of agrahdija'm and its derivatives, 
agralidijani, etc., as laid down and defended by various native lexicographers and grammarians, 
are rather lost upon us, who value far more highly a few instances of actual and natural use iu 
older works than the learned and artificial lucubrations of comparatively modern Hindu 
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savants ; that agrahdyam itself designates the asterism M rigasiras, and so prores it to have 
been first asterism of a series beginning and ending with the year, is by no means to be credited, 
in the absence of any passages exhibiting such nse, and against the evidence of all the 
analogies of asterismal nomenclature. 

In the following chapter, “the Antelope’s Head/’ we come to the very centre of onr 
author's position. By the name antelope’s or deer’s head (mngasiras) has been generally under- 
stood the little group of inconspicuous stars in the head of Orion, constituting one of the series 
of asterisms, while the bidlliant star a in his right shoulder constitutes another, called Ardra 
wet ’) : the whole constellation of Orion has been viewed as the antelope (mriga) ; and, corre- 
spondingly, the neighbonring Sirius is named mrigavyddlia • deer-hunter/ while the three stars 
of Orion’s belt, which point just in the direction of Sirius, are the three- jointed arrow” 

(ishiis triMndd) shot by the hunter. Mrigasiras, as so understood, is in itself an insignificant 
group, and we have some reason for wondering why the bright y, Orion’s left shoulder, was 
not selected instead ; but the general constellation is so conspicuous that anything standing 
in a clearly definable relation to it might well be regarded as sufficiently marked; and, at any 
rate, the identity of this group as the asterism is established beyond all reasonable question by 
the circumstance that it is accepted as such in the two other systems, the Chinese and the 
Arab, Mr. Tilak, however — under what inducement, it seems difficult to understand — desires 
to change all this, and to turn the entire constellation of Orion into a head, with what we call 
the '*belt ” running across the forehead at the base of the horns. By so doing he cuts loose 
altogether from the traditional asterismal systems, makes up an nnacceptable constellation 
with some of the brightest stars omitted, regards the deer as shot through the top of the skull 
with the arrow, as if this had been rifle-bullet. All this, though onr author values it so 
highly as to make his frontispice of it, is to be summarily rejected. If the Hindus of the 
Brdhmana period saw, as they plainly did, a deer (mriga) in Orion, it should be enough for us 
that the asterismal system adopts its head as one member ; the establishment of the deer itself 
might be as much older as there is evidence to prove it. Mr. Tilak tries to find something 
relating to it in the Eig-VSda, by pointing out that the dragon slain by Indra is more than 
once spoken of there as a wild beast ” (mriga : this is the original, and in ancient times 
the only, meaning of the word); and that, as be claims, Indra cuts off the head of his foe the 
dragon ; but here, as nearly everywhere that he appeals to the Big-Feda, his exegesis is faulty ; 
two of his three passages speak of “ splitting ” (hkid) the head, and the other of “ crushing ” 
(sam-jpish) it ; no cutting off is alluded to ; and all attempts to find in the earliest Veda a 
severed head of a mriga, in whatever sense of the word, are vain. If, as he asserts, there 
are Hindus at the present time who point out the belt of Orion as the asterism Mpigasiras, that 
can be nothing more than a popular error, substituting for one group of three stars another and 
brighter one in its vicinity, and easily explainable of a people who have long been notoriously 
careless as to the real identity of their asterisms. 

Then the author goes on to find in the the Milky Way, near by, the river that separates this 
and the other world, and in Canis Major and Canis Minor the two dogs that guard it on either 
side, and the two dogs of Yama, and the dog of the Avesta, and 8arama, and Cerberus, and 
the dog whom (R.-V. i. 161, 13 : see below) the he-goat accused of waking up the Eibhus — all 
very ingenious and entertaining, but of a nature only to adorn and illustrate a thesis already 
proved by evidence possessing a quite other degree of preciseness and cogency. We are taught 
to regard the deer, the hunter, and the dogs as originally Indo-European, the dogs having been 
later lost (from the sky) by Hindu tradition, and the hunter (as distinguished from the deer) 
by Greek tradition. Throughout the discussion, the treatment and application of Big~Veda 
passages is far from being such as W estem scholarship can approve ; and the same is the case 
with the final conclusion of the chapter, that *‘the three principal deities in the Hindu 
mythology can be traced to and located in this part of the heavens” — the trio being Vishnu, 
Rudra, and Praj&pati. 
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The sixth chapter, “ Orion and his Belt,” continues the same argument, and with evi- 
dences to which we must take equal exception, jdgrahdyana and its derivatives are again 
brought forward for explanation, and its lidyana is made out to come probably from ayana^ with 
an indifferent Ji prefixed (for which various supporting facts are adduced, as him and inv) and 
the vowel lengthened ; and thus dgrahdyani is identified with dyrayant, the sacrifice of first fruits 
while the latter is further on identified with the name Orion. The number of the planets is 
found to be “ fixed at nine (with anticipation, it is to be inferred, of the discovery of Uranus 
and Neptune), since there are nine grahas or ‘dips* of liquid oblation at the sacrifice (the com- 
mon name of a planet being also graha). The sacred thread of the Brahmans comes from 
Orion’s belt as its prototype ; and the belt, staff, and antelope’s skin of the Bi*ahmanic 
pupil commencing his Vedic study go back equally to Orion’s trappings. The chapter has no 
direct bearing upon the main question of the work, and these details arc quoted only as illus- 
trating the degree of the author's prepossession in favor of his theory of the immense import- 
ance of Orion. And the first part of chapter VTL, “Ribhus and Vrishftkapi,^^ is of the same 
character. It is suggested that the means — turiyena hralimantt (R.-Y. v. 46, 6), ‘by the fourth 
prayer ’ — which the sage Atri emploj’ed successfully in bringing the eclipsed sun back into 
the sky, was perhaps a quadrant or some similar instrument. Planets are recognized in 
brihaajjatiy in suhra and manthin, and in 'cana, both vena and sulcra ( = cyi^ris) being names of 
Venus — and so on. Then the principal part of the chapter is devoted to the discussion of a 
couple of obscure legends from the lUg-Teda* At i. IGi, 13, we read thus: “Having slept, ye 
Ribhus, ye Jisked : ‘ Who, 0 Agohya, hath awakened us ? ’ The he-goat declares the dog to 
be the awakener ; in a year thus to-day have ye looked out (i. e., opened your eyes) and 
iv. 33, 7, says that the Ribhus slept twelve days as guests \vith Agohya. If, now (as has been 
suggested also by others), the Ribhus are the divinities of the season (which is reconcilable with 
some of their described attributes, though by no means with all) ; and if Agohya, lit. ‘the 
unconcealable one,* is the sun; and if the twelve days of recreation are the twelve that 
must be added to the lunar year to fill it out to a solar one (one, unfortunately, of 366 days, 
which neither Yedic tradition nor astronomy sanctions); and if “in a (sauivatsare) 

means distinctly ‘at the end of the year’ (which might be if the sleep had been of a year’s 
length, but is far less probable, if not impossible, supposing it to have been of twelve days 
only) — then the dog that roused them (or, at least, was accused of having done so by the he- 
goat, 'whom Mr. Tilak this time interprets to be the sun), presumably in order to recom- 
mence their duties at the beginning of a new year, may have been Canis Major (although this is 
nowhere called a dog in Hindu tradition, the Hindus, as w'e saw above, having lost that feature 
of the original Indo-European legend) ; and this would imply the sun’s start upon his yearly 
round from a vernal equinox in the neighbourhood of Orion, at four to five thousand years 
before Christ. Doubtless it will be generally held that a conclusion depending on so many 
uncertainties and improbabilities is no conclusion at all. If it were already proved by sound 
evidence that the Hindus began their year, at the period named, from an observed equinox at 
that point in the heavens, then the interpretation of the legend offered by our author might be 
viewed as an ingenious and somewhat plausible one; but such an interpretation of such a 
legend is far too weak a foundation to build any belief upon. 

As for the ViisIiAkapi Hymn (R.-Y. x, 86), the use made of it in the chapter seems utterly 
fanciful and unwarranted. Of all w'ho have attempted to bring sense out of that strange and 
obscure passage of the Jlig-Veda^ no one is less to be congratulated on his success than 
Mr. Tilak. His discussion of it is only to be pamlleled with the endeavour to extract sunbeams 
from cucumbers, and does not in the least call for examination or criticism in detail. Nor need 
we spend any words upon the final chapter, “ Conclusions,” in which the theones and sug- 
gestions of the work are gathered and presented anew, without added evidences, in their naked 
implausibility. Our own conclusion must be that the argument is wholly unacceptable, and that 
nothing has been brought forward, either by him or by Jacobi, that has force to change the 
hitherto current views of Hindu antiquity. 
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BOOK-NOTICE. 


THE BOWER MANUSCRIPT- 

A BBIEF account of the progress made in the 
piiblicaTiion of this important work, under the 
editoi*ship of Dr. Hoemle, may interest our 
readers. 

In VoL XXI. of this Journal^ pp. 29 and fol- 
lowing, Dr. Hoemle commenced an interesting 
series of papers dealing with the contents of this 
ancient manuscnpt. It wiU be remembered that 
he said: — 

^‘It consists of not less than hve distinct 
poi-tions. 


1892, called the first portion A, of the MS ♦ I 
•riginally consisted of 33 leaves, bnt two of these 
(Nos. 20 and 21) are missing, and two others (the 
16th and 17th) ai-e the merest fragments. Ic is a 
medical treatise, originally in sixteen chapters, of 
which the two last are wanting. It differs from 
Part I., in being a series of prescriptions for various 
diseases, while the former partakes more of the 
nature of a materia medica, and describes the 
nature and effects of various drugs. Prom the 
introductory verses we learn that the work is 
called the Ndvanitaka, and that the contents are 
as follows : — 


“The first portion consists of 31 leaves. It 
contains a medical work. * * * * I shall 
designate it by the letter A. 

“The second poi*tion, to be called B, which 
immediately follows the first portion, consists of 
five leaves, and forms a sort of collection of 
proverbial sayings. * * * * 

“ The third portion, C, consisting of four leaves, 
contains the story of how a charm against snake- 
bite was given by Buddha to Ananda. ♦ ♦ 

** The fourth portion, D, consists of six leaves. 
It * * * * appears to contain a similar 
collection of proverbial sayings to the second 
portion, B. 

“ The fifth portion, E, which also consists of 
five leaves, contains another medical treatise ^ 
% * # » 

The first part of Dr. Hoemle’s edition appeared 
in 1893. It included the whole of the fifth portion 
called E above. This is an incomplete medical 
work, — and consists, so far as we have it, of 
13 li verses, written on five leaves of the MS. The 
method of editing this, as well as the other por- 
tions of the MS. is, first to give a transcription of 
the text in Roman characters, with critical foot- 
notes; next to give the translation, illustrated 
with copious annotatious, and finally to give fac- 
simile plates of the MS., accompanied, leaf by 
leaf, with a line for line transcription in the 
Devanagari character. 

The second part has appeared in two faseieuli : 
the first published in 1894, and the second in the 
present year. It contains what Dr. Hoemle, in 


Chapter I. 

„ II. 

„ III. 
„ lY. 
Y. 

„ YI. 
„ YII. 
„ Yin. 

IX. 
„ X. 
XL 

„ XII. 
„ XIII. 

„ XIY. 
„ XY. 
„ XYI. 


Eormnlas for powders. 

„ „ the various kinds 

of clarified butter. 
„ „ medicated oils , 

Miscellaneous formulas. 
Formulas for enemas. 

,, ,, tonxcs. 

„ „ gruels. 

„ „ aphrodisiacs. 

„ „ collyriums. 

„ „ hair- washes. 

The modes of using chebulicmy- 
robalan. 

„ bitumen. 

„ plumbago- 

root. 

• The treatment of children. 

„ „ barren women. 

• „ „ women who 

have children 


»» 
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It will be seen that out of a total of fifty-one 
leaves, thirty-six have been disposed of in these 
three fasciculi, and we may congratulate the 
Editor on his coming within sight of the comple- 
tion of his task. 


This is not the time for criticizing the way in 
which this task is being accomplished, nor was it 
our purpose, in undertaking this note, to do so. 
But we cannot conclude without expressing our 
admiration at the learning and perspicuity exhi- 
bited on every page, and at the style in which the 
work is being brought out by the Government 
of India. 


G. A. G. 
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Abbu tlie potter, story of, in the Koti and 

Channayya Legend 151 

Acha Machamma, mother of a “ duck” child. 118 
Achhal, mother of Arjun and Sarjun, 5*2; 
sister of Bani Bachhal, 50 ; supplants 

Baohhal 50f. 

Aditya Rdma, an inscription of, edited 279f. 

Age of the RigvSda, Prof. ‘Weber on a cer- 
tain passage proposed as a “ key-stone” for 

detei’mining the 179 i 

Aghanasini Biver, an origin of the 234 | 

agrahdyanat the term discussed 367f. 

Alphabet, principles to be observed in mak- 
ing researches into the origin of an, 

289 : — Bactrian, Bactro-Pali, Indo-Bac- 
trian are synonyms for Khardshthi, 286 : — 

Kdsmiri, 339f.: — Kharoshthf 285ff., SllfE. 

Ammavaru, goddess of small-pox 244 

Amar Sihh, Baja, his connection with GOgSr, 

52 ; refuses his consent to Gilg&’s marriage 

with his daughter 53 

anthropomorphism in folk-tales ..298f . 

Anui-adhapura, a list of shrines at, in 15th 

century A. 1) 331 

Apastamba, his DharTnasHtra, edition of, 

noticed, 359 : his language discussed 860 

Aramaic Alphabet, the origin of the Kharosh- 
thi, 288 : letters used by the Persian, 

287 ; use of, by Hindus, origin of 287 

arches, as half circles, scare spirits 132 

Arjun, first cousin to GOgfi 58 

Arringal, its situation discussed, 282 ; BSmts 

of, the term discussed 28 If. 

Aryadharmaprdkditkd, the, of Mandikal 

Bimasastrin, noted 72f. 

ashes, as “spirit-drivers” 63 

Asoka Inscription, condition of, notes on the. 137 
astronomy, Hindu capacity for accurate, dis- 
cussed 99 

Asui*as play with Humarfiye 11 7f. 

Attavar Daiongula, a Bhdta, 113ff. ; story of, llSif. 
aureole, the martyr’s, is a guardian spirit ... 348 

avarice, punishment of, in folk-tales 301 

AviisyaJsa, Prof. Leumann on the Jaina 138 

ay arias, Tilak’s views on the two, criticised... 366 

Bachhal, Bdni, mother of Gfigit, 49 ; was the 
daughter of Hanwar Pal of Bijndr, 49; 

gives miraculous birth to Gfigfi 50f. 

BachhrSf, GdgiVs horse 51 

Bactrian Alphabet = HharOshthi 286 

Bactro-Pdli Alphabet = Hhardshthi... 286 


B^gara = Hissar District 49 

haithah, ceremony of, explained 176f . 

mi Mik Bishi, = Vfilmiki 220 

B&lmikjt, father of L&l Beg, 177 ; is a recol- 
lection of y&lmiki 177 

Bain the washerman, story of, in the Kotiand 

Channayya Legend 151 

B§*ln Senva, a hero of Beidei'uli Legend ...... 115 

Bannaya of Palli, a hero of the Hoti and 

Channayya Legend 21*2f. 

Basinga, aged ^*1^ 

bathing, ceremonial of Hindus, is for scaimg 

evil spirits 29 

Beideruli, a Bhuta 116 

bell-ringing object is to scare spiiits 121 f£. 

hells, as spirit-scarei-s, 121ff. ; Dhammach6ti’s, 

at Bangoon 332 

belts being circles are spirit-scarers 130 

Bhagwdn C = God) has to be interceded in 

order to give a miraculous son 51 

Bhatt§.raka Tirnvadi, a temple manager, 

the title discussed 256 

Bilva Tirtha, story of the 240f . 

Birmana Baidya, a hero of Hoti and Chan- 
nayya Legend, 119f. ; grants the field at 
Hanidotti B&iltoDeyi Baidyati’s children, 

120 ; death of Deyi Baidyati at his house... 142 
blood is a spirit-scarer because it is a tonic 
and a cure for certain diseases, 124f . ; is 
“ life” and hence a spirit-scarer, 126 : 
mark on the forehead of unwidowed women 

and other Hindus is a spirit-scarer 125 

black, is a spirit-scarer, 156; as a spirit- 

scarer •159f. 

Bower Manuscript, notice of the 370 

Brahmd. of Kemmulajd, a Bhfita, story of ..-243ff. 
Br&hma Alphabet, the paramount Alphabet of 
India, 247 ; notes on Dr. Biihler on the, 
246f. ; origin discussed, 247f, ; derived 
directly from the Phoenician Alphabet, 

246 : — its relation to the Kharoshthi 286 

Brahmd Bhfita, the, of the Billavar country, 

113: list of heroes of the legend of the 11 4f. 

Brdhma Lipi == the Brdhma Alphabet ... ...... 246 

Brdhma Tirtha at Maiijpuri 241 

bread is a spirit-scarer 126 

breath of the guardian spirit scares evil spirits 127 
Brihaspati, Code of, Strehly’s translation of, 

noted 69 

brooms have special power of spirits, 127; 

origin of witches riding on 127 

brotherhood, a form of swearing 177 
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Buddha-Charita of Asvagli6slia,Prof. Cowell’s 

edition of the ....179f . 

Buddhism, the tradition that it will last 5,000 

years, an idle one 302f , 

Bnddyanda, an Edamhiir Baidya, 115 ; story 
of, detailed 145f. 


Calient, a possible derivation for the name ... 278 

candles, ceremonial, are spirit- soarers 354 

canes, as spmt-scai*ers, 127 ; nsod in flagella- 
tion scare sjpirits, 127 : origin of riding 

on 127 

Cham = Champs. = Kamboja 302 

Ohandrakanta Tarkalankara, works of, 

noticed 40f. 

Channayya, the BhOta, 113fE. ; his birth, 41 ; 


his death * 271 

Channayya of Edambnr, the history of ......243fE. 

charm for snake-bite B70 

Chera-Pdndya Alphabet = Yatfteluttu 252 

China, origin of name 331 

Chinadesa, origin of name 331 

Cholapnram, situation of 253 

chronology in India, ancient methods of com- 
puting, Prof. Weber on 179 

circles as spirit-scarers 128 

cloth, its power over spiiits, 155 ; as a spirit- 
home or spirit-prison, 155; as a spirit- 

scarer .153f. 

clothes as spirit-scarers 153f . 


coins, inedited, of Ceylon, 332 ; Indo-Danish, 
notes on, 22ff . ; list of Indo-Danish, in the 
Royal Coin Cabinet, Denmark, 24ff. ; Indo- 
Danish silver, 2Sf. ; Indo-Danish lead, 

22f. ; Indo-Danish copper, 23: the lead 

cas of Erederick III 22 

colours, some, are spirit-scarers 156 

combs as spirit-scarers 161 

companions of hero, in folk-tales, bom at the 

same time as the hero 51 

Congress of Orientalists, Tenth, Notes on 


the 

copper, its power over spirits 


coral as a spirit-scarer 

...•a ■«...«.•• l61 

com-baby — kei-n-baby 


cow, worshipped, because of the value of its 

mmie 



cross, the, is a spirit- scarer, 161 : as a symbol, 
worshipped as a spirit guardian, 163; as 
a symbol, is much older than Christianity, 

161: is a general sign of divinity, 

163: the sign of the, has not necessaiily 
any coimection with Christianity, 161: 
the guao'ded, older than Christianity, 161: 
the ring-topped, older than Christianity ... 161 
crossed-lines as spirit-scai'ers, 161 : worshipped 
as spirit-scarers 163 


crossing of roads, spirits haunt the 163 

crown, the, is a spirit- guardian 166 

crux ansata = the ring-topped cross 161 

crystal is a spiiit-scarer 225 

Dalapura = DaJa opposite Rangoon 302 

dances, circle-, are practised as a spirit- scaier, 

167 : — sun-, are spirit-scarers 167f. 

Dancing is a phase of spirit- worship, 16ofE.; 

at funerals to house spirits 168 

dancing-girls in India are “ scape-goats” 168 

darhha grass is a great spiiit-scarer 226 

D&ru, sister of Koti and Channayya 212fE. 

Date of the Buddhist Inscription from ferd- 

vnsti, ante, Yol. XYII. p. 61 76 

Dates in inscriptions of the Malabar Era, 

253f., 255f^., 277fe., 282ff., 305, 3071. 3381 
Dates of the SakaEra, Ifl:'.; general list of 
the, 181f£. : some additional, 211 : Irregular, 
of the Saka Bra, If., lOf . : from Spurious 
Inscriptions, 9f . : with correct J ovian years, 

4f . : with the Cun*ent Tithis, If. : with wrong 
Saka years, 4f. ; with wrong months, 5f.; 
with wi*ong week days, 7ff. ; with wrong 
tithie, 6f . ; with wrong nalcahatra, 9 : with 
uttardyana-samhrdnfis, If. : with a Krishna- 

jay anti 2 

days of the week in Inscription of the Malabar 
Era, Thursday, 278, 807 : Saturday, 257 ; 

Saturday 258 

dead, worship of the, transferred to the 

living, in folk-tales 298f . 

Ddre, the toll-taker, story of, in the Koti and 

Channayya Legend 1511 

D6vadaram Keralavarman = Yira-K6ralavar- 

I man 283 

I Ddvanajiri BallM, a hero of the Eoti and 
Channayya Legend, 271 : is granted a 

copper-plate grant hy Koti 271 

Devil-worship of the Tuluvas, llSff., 211fE, 

242€., 267ff. 

Deyar = Ginde Gili R4ma Deyar 116 

Deyi Baidi = M&bu Bann&l = Deyi Baidyati, 

115; mother of Koti and Channayya 115 

Deyi Baidyati (== Baidi) was a “ duck-girl,” 

119 ; man’ies Kdrutan^ Baidya, 119 ; killed 

hy a cocoanut leaf 1411 

Bhammavil(Uadh€enima\>iit, the work of 

DhanunavilSisathera 302 

DhammavilasathSra, title of SS.riputtathSra... 302 
JDharmasHtra of Apastamba, an edition of, 
noticed, 3fi9f . ; Prof. Buhleris edition noted. 66 
Bharmas^&tra of H&rita, Prof. Jolly’s trans- 
lation of the 69 

Dhruva, mentioned in Gfiliyors^tras, as a 
determinant of the* age of the l^g-Y^da ... 365 
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diamond is a spirit-scarer 225 

diseases = evil spirits 29 

dog-worms,” a disease 359 

dreams in folk-tales 272 

drunkenness, ceremonial, discussed, 325f.; 
at funerals practised to house spirits 168 

‘‘duok”.cLildren llSff., 11S£. 

.ducks, Bhdta story of the 115£. 

dung as a spirit-scarer, 168 ; is an early me- 
dicine 168 

durva grass is a great spirit-scarer 226 


“ ear-hlowing” ceremony is for scaring 

spirits 127 

earth is an important spirit-scarer, 215 : is a 

medicine, 215 : edible” 215 

Eclambdr Baidya, the, a hero of the Kofei 
and Ohannayya Legend. 267f., gives Koti 
and Ghannayya land at Ekandcjka, 267 ; = 
Kdti and Ohannayya, 115: the legend of 

the, reference to 115 

eggs are spirit-scarers, 218 ; are spirit-homes. 219 
EUdr Abbe befriends Koti and Ohannayya... 142 
Era, KOlamba or Kollam, 280 : — Kollam = 
Malabar Era, 255 ; commencement of, dis- 
cussed, 281 : — Malabar, 253if. ; — Saka, 

Dates of the, If^. ; general list of the ISlfiE. 

Esoteric Buddhism,” attitude of Orien- 


talists towards 138 

Evil Eye = an evil spirit 263 


fate, belief in, by natives of India, instance 

oftbe 245 

feasting is a spirit-scarer, 219 ; is a spirit- 

housing rite 219 

feathers, as spirit-scarers 221 

fever, intermittent, cure for 359 

” finger of scorn,” unlucky 251 

fire, power of, over spirits, ISfE.; seares spirits, 

17 ; sacred among the Hindus, 18; its lead- 
ing place in Hindu ceremonies, 18 ; Persian 

worship of «... 19 

flagellation as a spirit-scarer 64 

flags as spirit-scarers, 221f.; as spirit-homes ..,221f. 
flowers, golden, use of, as spirit-scarers, 223 ; 
spirit-homes, 222f. ; as spirit-scarers •..••.222f. 

foam is a spirit-scarer 225 

PolkttLlos of the Central Provinces^ 244 ; in 

Ilindustiln 272f . 

food is a spirit-scarer 224f. 

fruits are spirit-scarers, because the home of 
friendly ancestors, 224 ; distribution of betel 
and cocoanuts at Hindu marriages is to score 
spirits, 224 : oflerings — original object was 
to scare, not to please spirits •••»• 224 


gammadion == the guarded cross 161 

Gandhara, the home of the Kharushthi 

Alphabet 286 

Ganipati, a legend of 238 

garlic is a spirit-scarer 225 

gateways, arched, scare spii-its, 132 : — to Bud- 
dhist topes scared spirits 132 

gems as spirit-scarers 347f. 

Ginde Gili Rama Deyar, a “ duck ” girl in the 
Beidcruli Legend, 116f. ; mother of Kuma- 

raya Bhuta; mother of Parimale Ballal IIS 

glass is a spirit-scarer, 225: the burning, 
strengthened the belief in the power of 

glass over spirits 225 

gold, its power over spirits 57 

GorakhnAth, his connection with GfigA, 49f . : 

his power of granting sons 60f. 

Gosala Krishna at Trivandrum described ... 279 
grain is a spirit-scarer, 228; is a spirit-home. 228 

Grammar, Notes on Kasmiri 337 

gratitliavdH, household histories in Travan- 

core 252 

grass is a spirit-scarer because of its medical 
qualities, 226: suppliants put, in their 

mouths to scare the spirit of anger 227 

Grihyas^tra of Hiranyakesi, Prof. Bursters 
edition, noted, 6C£.: Prof. Oldenberg’s trans- 
lation of, noted 67 

guardian spirit is a squared fiend, 354 ; needs 
g uard m g 354 

Gujjara, the wild hog in the Koti and Ohan- 
nayya Legend - 268fl. 

GfigSr, a version of the, 49f.; origin of his 
quarrel with Ar jun and Sarjun, 54 ; kills 
Arjun and Sarjun, 55 ; his quarrel with his 
mother, 55 ; his miraculous death, 56 : his 
tomb.... 56 


hair, efficacy of * 

Horadatta, his date, 360; his text of Apastam- 

ba’s Dhannamtra ...... 

Haribhadra, a note on 

Haribhufija = Labon 

health-drinking, origin of rite 

Hindus, Muhammadan names of 

Hinkiii Bfinar, story of, in the Koti and 

Ohannayya Legend 

Honey, its power over spirits, 259 ; as a spirit- 

scarer 

honeymoon, origin of the term 

homed human head as a guax-dian spirit 

Horns os spirit-scarers, 259 : as givers of light, 
259f. : wearing, discussed, 261 : = amulets 

in Naples 

house-broom, unlucky 

house-warming among Hindus 


360 

65f. 

331 

321 

177 

151 

259 

323 

261 


261 

359 

303 
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identifica-tion of liero — branding his wrist, 

273; enemies, branding on the back 274 

image, worship of, for the oiiginal in folk- 
tales 299£. 

incense as a spirit-scarer, 262; in religions 

service, used as a spiiit-scarer 262 

indecency as a spirit- scai*er, 263 : — the male 
and female organs great spirifc-scarers, 

263 : — ^indecent statues and piotm*es used as 
spirit-scarers, 266£. ; indecent figures on 
Hindu idol cai^s and temples are spiiit- 

scarers 263 

Indian Alphabet = Brahma Alphabet 246 

Indian Pali Alphabet = Brahma Alphabet... 246 

Indo-Bactidan Alphabet = Kharoshfehi 286 

Inscriptions from Travanoore, edited 
Oholapuram of Yira Keralavarman ......... 253f. 

Gosala Temple, of Xditya Hdma 279 

Hadinanku^m of Yira-Bama'EIdralayar- 

man 307 

K6i*alapuram of Yira HdaiyamS-rtfiindavar- 

man 334£E. 

Kunangarai of Yira Ramavarman 284f. 

Manalikkarai of Yira-Bavi- Keralavarman.. 308 
Padmaufiibhasvamin Temple of RSma- 

K6ralavarman 305f. 

Puravariof Yira-Eavivarman No. 1 268 

Puravari of Ylra-Eavivaman No. 2. 277 

Tiinivallam of Yira Kdralavai’man 255f. 

Tiruvattdr of Yira-UdaiyamSrt^ndavar- 

man 277f£. 

Yarkkalai of Yira-Padman&bha-Martanda- 

varman 333 

Yiranam of Yira-K6ralavarman 283 

Inscriptions mentioned : — 
at the Apanesvara Temple, dated 751 M. E., 282 

of Kochchadaiyavarman 334 

of Srivallabhadiva 334 

at Suchindram 334 

at Suchindram in 406 M. E 306 

of Yikrama-Ghola P^ndyad6va 334 

Inscriptions, Afghan, notes on, 138 : — Asoka’s 
in India, Prof. Buhler on the condition of 
the, 139 ; — notes on the condition of the 
Asoka, 137 1 — Kaly&ni, notes on the, SOlf 
331£. : — in Kharoshthi, situation of the, 

286 alleged, at MaEjguni in Saka Si, 834, 

242 ; — from Nepdl, notes on, 138 : — value 

of the copper-plate, of Travancore, 252 ; 

Sanskrit at Pagan, their value, 275 : — ^in six 
languages at Kin-Yong-Koan, N. of Pekin. 140 

Iravivarma = Ravivarma .257f. 

iron, the metal possessing the chief power 
over spirits, 67 3. its power over guardian 
spirits, 59 : scares spiiits, 17 ^ origin of the 
power of, as a spiiit-scarer, 68 ; as a relief 
in certain sicknesses 57 


Jacobi’s genei’al arguments on the antiquity 

of the Yedic period discussed 

Jaimini, the BMras of, publication of the, 

noted 37 

Janardanam = Yarkkalai 

Jam Kottari, a hero of the Koti and Ohan- 

nayya Legend 214f. 

J6war of Bdgarg., father of GfigA 40 

Jovian years, dates with 4f, 

Jyishtha, meaning of the name discussed ... 364 

Kadinankulam, its situation described 307 

KAli as a disease-demon 220 

Kalii Naika, a hero of the Kdti Ohannayya 

Legend, steals Koti’s dagger 271 

Kamboja, the name discussed, 302; = Cam- 
bodia, 202; = Champa, 305f; =ShS.n States 

Bast of the Irrawaddy River 302 

Kfintanna Baidya, father of Koti and Chan- 

nayya, 115 ; manies Deyi Baidyati 119 

Kanehikadanga, the home of Koti and Chan- 

wya 115 

K^ni Pawa, the chief disciple of G-orakhnAth. 60 
Kanka, a Rishi, 233; Tank, the, at Maujguni, 

origin of the 233fif. 

Kannada-Snglish Dictionary ^ noticed 83 

Kantakke, story of, in the Koti and Chan- 

nayya Legend 152f. 

Kasmiri,— Grammar, notes on, 337: authoiities 
on, 337 : the verb in, 344ff. : — language, 
phonetic laws of the, S42fE ; pronunciation 



Katapayddi system oi enumeration, described 280 

KathdkoSa, Tawney’s edition of, noticed 276f. 

Kafha-Upanishad, Prof. Whitney’s tiuasla- 

tion of 33 

KausMtdki ErdTimana^ a passage from the, 
its bearing on the discussion of Jacobi and 
Tilak’s views of Yedic Antiquity, 87fe. : text 
goes to disprove great antiquity to the 

Y6dic period g9 

Kausika-^s'dira, Prof. Bloomfield’s, notice of! 33 
Kemii-e of Panja, a hero of the Koti and 

Ohannayya Legend 212f. 

Kemmulaje Bralimfi., aBhfita 113f! 

Kem-baby, the, was a spirit-scarer 231 

keys, origin of the sacredness of 00 

Kharoshthi Alphabet, 285fiE., 31 Iff.: its 
secondary position, 286; its relation to the 
Br&hma, 286; its relative age with the 
Brahma, 247 : — letters of, in Persian silver 
sigloi with Brdhma letters^ 315 ; the tenden- 
cies underlying the formation of the signs 
of the, 289f. : borrowed signs in, 289ff . : 
vowel system in, 31 4f. : originals to be 
found in Aramaic inscriptions, 288 origin 
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of tlie name, 315f.; derired from the 
Aramaic of AklixBmenian Period, 315; 

synonymous names for 286 

Ki]pp6rur, the family name of the Eujas of 
Travancore, discussed, 282 ; the title dis- 
cussed 2S3f. 

Kinnyanna of Edamhftr, a hero of the Koti 

and Channayya Legend 244, 26Sf. 

kiss, cei-emonial, its oh] ects 292 

knots being circles scare spiidts 131 

knotting together the bride and bridegroom 

among Hindus is to scare spirits 131 

Kochchaclaiyavarman, inscriptions of, inTi-a- 

vancore, noted 334 

Kodainallhr mentioned , 309 

EZo-Jatiivarman = Sundara-Choja-Pandya- 

dova 334 

Holamba Bra = EToUam Bra, 280 ; discussed.. 280f. 

Kuliclaikkuru, capital of Y6ndd in the 12th 

century, A. D 278 

KOlikod = Calicut 278 

Komalapattana on the Coromandel Coast not 
identihed 332 


Koneri-Tirtha, story of the 23Sf. 

KOthi Tank, the sacred, at hlaujguni, described 232 
KOti, the BhOta, 1131f.; his birth, 141; his 

death 271 

Kobi and Ohannaya, the story of a, 113ff. ; 
Legend of, 211tf., 242ff, 267:— were 
born at Paujana Bidu in Parimill, 115 : — 
the ceremony of shaving described, 

144f . : — the story of their gamble, 

143f : — the story of the hog-hunt, 20SfiE. ; — 
the story of the Brnhinan at Ekanadka, 

270: — the story of the battle at Panja. 270 

Koti Nigroni, an EdambOr Baidya 115 

Knshna-jayanti, date with a 2 

Hrittikd, observations as to, value in deter- 
mining the age of the JUg-V6da discussed, 
364f. : — the vomal equinox in, not proved, 

96 : — the position of the, as deciding the 


age of the ^afapatha Brdhmana 245 

E!nlLk6d=X0Iidaikkura 278 

Xumitra Tirtlui of Mafijguni 241 

Kumarftyo is a Brahma Bhdta, 118 ; Bhdta, son 
of Deyar, 117 ; his game with the Asuras. 117f. 

Kunimgarai, its situation described 284 

Kiiiivarbai, Narsiiih Meheta’s daughter, 73 ; 

her shrine at Dwdrkjl * 74 

Kdpiidesam = Arringal 2S2 

KOpiikas, the king of the, conquered by llaja- 
raja ChOLi, 282 : — a queen of the, noticed... 282 


Lakkl\l 3 -apura = Lelkaik on the Rangoon 

River * 302 

Lai Beg and the jMusalman Creed, 332; 
origin of 177 


Lai Deo, the Red Demon 272 

Lai Pari, the Red Pairy 272f. 

lamps, their place in Hindu ceremonies, 18 : — 
use of, at a house-warming among Hindus. 376 

Ldlih Alphabet = Brahma Alphabet 234 

lead, its power over spirits 50 

leather is a spirit-scarer, partly because used 
for beating, 296 : objects made of, as spirit- 
scarers, 296f. : — the spirit of the animal to 

which the skin belonged passes into it 298 

light as a spirit-scarer, 347 ; as a guardian 

spirit, 354 ; of the guardian spirit 347 

lights at festivals are spirit -scarers, 353 : — 

waving, as a spirit-scarer 352 

‘‘lifting,*’ ceremonial, is a spirit-scarer 316£. 

lime is a spirit-scarer 316 

liquor as a god, 317 : — as a good spirit, 318; 
as au evil spirit, 318; as a guardian spirit, 

320, 323 ; — as a spmt-home, 3l7if. : — as a 
spirit-scarer, 3174f., 323: — ceremonies to 
guard, as a guardian spirit, 320 : — as the 
spirit of an ancestor, 317 : — • ceremonial, 
i.e.f divine, 319 : — the religious objects of 
the use of, enumerated, 330f. ; effect of 

drinking 320 

Lolo MSS., history of the, in Europe 172f, 

Lolos, wiutten character of the 172 


M^bu Bann^l = Deyi Baidya 115 

MaJidbhdrata, Prof. Holtzmann’s book on 
the, noted, 70: Prat&pa Chandra Ray’s 

edition, noted 69 

Mahabuddharupa, the, at Pegu, noticed 

Mah/ihkali Abbe of IMula, a BhOta 117 

MahavihS-ra, origin of the word 8n;i 

Makayiram == Mrigasirsha 257m 

MaLxi = Malay .301 

Malayadipa= the Malay Archipelago, 301 ; = 

Malayu 301 

Malayaiam, Archaic, explained 27 On. 

Malayu = Malay Archipekgo 3'>1 

Manalikkai-ai, its situation described, 303 : — 
inscription at one of the gimt charters of 

Ti'avancore 308 

Mahjguni Fair, the, descx'il>ed, 231f. : — 

Temple, tbti local tradition of the 2Hf. 

jurlahjguiit-PttrdiUt, the, desciabed 231ft’. 

Manti, Code of, Strehly’s translation of, noted. f'»S 

Mill- Siuh = Nar Sinh 19 

Max'gasirsha, the month, as the beginning oi* 

the year, disc u-ised 9 If. 

marriage — relaUonships as u-nns of abuse, 

112 : — mii*aciii»>us gifts at a, in £«*lk-T,ale.'s, 
•>3:"'“ gods pr**>eiit at a, iii f^^Ik-tal^.s. *•*••••■ 

Martat^a — MtLriuuda 278 u. 

Marddesa = Bugara 
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Maurya AlpTiabet = BrS-lama Alpliabet 246 

raedioiae, folk 359, 370 

metals, have power over spirits 57 

metamorphosis in folk-tales, demon into a 

horse 373 

MinidMdt some recent works on the, noted ...37f. 
miiades, some stock, in folk-tales.... .....5]f., 53f. 

mirror is a sacred symbol becaase a spirit- 
home 325 


months mentioned in inscriptions of Malabar 
era: — Ohingam, 253, 277; Dhanus, 280; 
Idavam, 257, 283f., 306, 833; Khnmbha, 

3 Sis; Makara, 255; Medam, 284, 308; 

Mina 278, 307 

“Mra Mra” (= “ R3.m Ram”), a penance 220 

Mrigasira, its value in determining the age of 

thejS£^-Feda 366 

MudhavamahSch6tiya = the Shw^*mod6 Pa- 
goda at Pegu 352 

Mdla, meaning of the name discussed 364 

ynunj grass is a great spirit-scarer 226 

Murka Baidya witnesses the death of Deyi 

Baidyati 141 

music soothes disease 167 

Music, Oriental, the periodical, noticed 904 

mutilation ceremonial, an instance of 303 


^ddi-vijndna, note on a new edition of the ... 180 


Nagapattana ~ Negapatam 332 

Nagapura, identification of 83 

N^gariisi = Negrais 332 

nakshatras, dates with wrong 9 

N^ujij^d, extent and situation, defined 258 

namoar, a name of reproach to a son, imply- 
ing filegitimacy 51 

Narada, Code of, Strdily’s translation of, 

noted 69 

NSrada at Mafijguni .....233f. 

Narsingh, worship of, in Xdngra 176 

Nara Sinha PAa^ companion of Gfig4 51 

Sinh, B&ja of Bdigar^ 49 


Narsinh MShet&, the Gujarati poet, 73 ; was a 
Nagar (^Saiva) Brdlunan, but turned Yaish- 
nava, 74 : — his life, 73f . : — his marriage, 
Gu3arB.ti poem, 73ff., lOOff. : — his sluine 

atJfinagadh 74 

N&vutapattana on the Coromandel Coast not 

identified 832 

new-moon day is a spirit day 219 

Nicobar Islands, Catalogue of objects used 

by the natives of 41ir., 106fE., 132fi., 169ff. 

NiE>, Qfig&’s horse ........55f. 

nimbus, the Christian, is a guardian spirit ... 348 

Noodle Stories in Madras 356£. 

NfiriSh&hBSia = LfilB6g 177 


nut, the marking, its sacredness due to its 


black color 159 

Ny&ya, recent works on the 40 

Old Malaydlam 255 

Old TamiJi Al^^habet 2.52n. 

OJugunacheri = Puravach^ri 257 

ophthalmic, cure for 359 

Orion, its value in determining the age of the 
Rig-V6da 366 


P6.dm4bha, father of a “ duck ” child 118 

Padmanabhas vS,min Temple at Trivandram . . , 805 
Paduma S6iitiy6»l, a hero of the Attavar 

Daiyongulu Legend Il3f. 

palace records, value of, in Travancore 252 

^anchgdvid as a spiiit-scarer 168f. 

Paiichphill4 Eani lives in China 273 

parddha, the wind known as the, discussed.. 332 

pardja = parddJia 832 

Pardkrama-P&ndyadeva repairs the E^jSndra- 

Oh6l5svara temple at Suchindram 334 

PaiimMc BaMb son of Ginde Gili RS.ma 

Deyar 118 

Patiy^ Gham&r, companion of Gdg& 51 

Payya Baidya, a hei*o of the X5ti and Chan- 

nayya Legend 213f. 

PhS.lguni, full moon in, its bearing on the 
question of Tedic Antiquity, 86 f£. marks 
the beginniug of a quarter, 91 ; = begin- 
ning of the year, discussed 89f. 

pislhdradi, a temple manager, the title dis- 
cussed 256 

pools, worship of sacred, is for scaring evil 

spirits, 29 : Edma’s, the origin of the 29n. 

Poor-rate Board in India, an instance of a 

voluntary 246 

possession, sin is a spirit, 126 ; sickness is a 
spirit, 126 : — by a Bhfita, 244 ; — case of, 

in the Xoti and Channayya Legend 152 

prayer, Hindu aspect of 83 

PrSm^and, the Gujaiiti poet 73fE. 

P^rithivi EAja of Delhi, his connection with 

Gfig4, 49 ; cause of his attack on Gfiga 54 

Proverbs in the Bower Manuscript 370 

PukhiAj Pari, the Topaz Pairy 272f. 

Pm'avach5ri described 257 

Puravari-chaturvedimangalam = Purava- 
ch6ri 257 


rain, spell for, 359 : — nakedness to drive 

away...... 359 

BAjarifja Ohola, his victory over the king of 

the Kdpakas, noticed 282 

B^j8ndra-Gh615§vara, name of a temple, 

253; founded by the Eastern ChiLlaky^- 
ChoLa, MjSndra-Ghola 254 
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Hama Eengude, tlie dagger of Eoti and Ghan- 

nayya present by ElKir Abbe 142 

JBamayawa, Prof, Jacobi’s book on tbe, 

noted 70f. 

red is a spirit-scai’er, 156 ; as a spiiit-scarer, 167ff. j 
Ribhns and VrisMkapi, Tilak’s view of tbe ! 

legend of, discussed 369 

rice is a scarer of tbe guardian spirit, 229 ; is 

a ‘‘scape-goat” 229 

Uig-V&da, Jacobi and THak on date of.tbeir 
genei-al argument stated, 361f. ; discussed, 

S61jS. : — Ludwig’s attempt to fix date of, 
by eclipses, ci-iticised, 361 : — X., 85, 13, 
tbe value of tbe verse in determining dates, 
discussed, 362f . : — date of, value of cer- 
tain Brdhmanas in determining, discussed, 

363 5 — of tbe Grihya^Sdtras in determin- 
ing, discussed, 363; — of Mrigasira (Orion) 
in determining, 366; observations as to 
Xrittika in deteimining tbe age of tbe, 

tbeir value discussed 364L 

rings as spirit-scarers, 128 ; tbe wearing of, 

to scare spirits 130f. 

rivers, worship of sacred, is for scaring evil 

spirits 29 

robbers, tale of, scared accidentally by a 

beroine 300 

rods, as spirit-scarers, 127 ; origin of witebes 

riding on 127 

ruby is a spirit-scarer 225 

rushes, strewing, was a spirit-scaring custom. 228 


Sabz Deo, tbe Green Demon 272 

Sabz Pari, tbe Green Pairy 27 2f, 

Safed Deo, tbe White Demon 272f. 

Saka Era, date of tbe, Ifi. ; general list of 

tbe 181fe. 

Sa7hkrdnti, dates with Uttardyana If- 

Sanda Giddi, a hero of tbe Kobi and Cban- 

nayya Legend 213£. 

San^ai, Raja, of Bfindi, bis connection with 
GftgS., 51 ; father of Guga’s wife, Surail ... 57 

Sankara, date of, notes on tbe 85 

SSnkhya, doctrine of tbe, Prof. Garbe on tbe 38 
Sanskrit verbs, note on some, 81f. : — MSS., 
Catalogue of, in tbe Calcutta Sanskrit 
College Library, 3(U ; Catalogue of, in tbe 
Ulwar Library, 304 : — Words in Burmese 275 
Sauku tbe oil-maker, story of, in tbe Koti 

and Cbannayya Legend 157 

Saontal migrations, Dr. Waddell’s notes on tbe 81 

Sapphire is a spirit-scarer 225 

Sai-jun, first cousin to GfigS. 53 

Bdstrus, Surgeon-Major Gupta’s notes on 
sanitary rules in tbe, noted... 68 


^atapatJia JBrdhmanap age of tbe, discussed, 

246f. : said to be dated 3000 B. C. or earlier. 246 
Sattra, tbe great, Tilak’s views on, criti- 
cised 366 

Sattras, Prof. Hillebrandt’s Essay on tbe, 

noted 66 

sattJean mord, custom of 220 

Sayina, uncle of Koti and Cbannayya, 115 ; 

finds Deji Baidyati 11 Sf. 

scape-goat, a variant of tbe 112 

Sen-Tamil Current, tbe term explained 252n. 

SkaddarSanasamuchchaya, Prof. Pulle's 

edition, noted 65 

Shan = Cbam 302 

shoes on tbe feet of tbe dead, object of 

placing 297 

sickness is a spirit-possession 126 

Sinnappa Naikar, a hero of tbe Koti and 

Cbannayya Legend 141 

simiirgh, the miraculous bird 274 

sin is a spirit possession 126 

Sirsd Patan = Rebar in tbe Bijnor District... 49 

‘‘ Six Hundred,” tbe, a former body politic in 

Travancore 2S5 

SiyClb Deo, tbe Black Demon 272 

slang, tradei^’s, foreign numerals in 82 

Small-pox, note on certain names for tbe 

goddess of 140 

smells, bad, are evil spirits put to flight by 

good spirits...* * 262 

Soma, Prof. Weber on 177f. 

Soma River, an origin of tbe 234 

son, miraculously granted through mterces- 
sion of Gdrakbnatb with Bbagw&n (= God), 

51 : — seventh, adventures of tbe, 272E, : — 
seven, a story of, 272f. : — GorakbnStb’s 

power of granting 50f . 

soul, Hindu beliefs as to tbe seat of tbe, 

Prof. Windiscb on tbe 37 

** souls’ diimcr,” tbe 219 

Southern Alphabet = BrSbma Alphabet 246 

spirits, articles used to scare, because they 
ctme diseases, 171f-, 63ff. : — tbe power of 
metals over, 57 : — spirit-scarers ai*e also 
spirit-prisons or spirit-homes, 155 : — evil 

= diseases 29 

spitting, supei-stition as to 359 

^ravishtbas, tbe winter solstice in, tbe earliest 

l^oint of tbe Tedic period 97, 100 

^ribhdshya, Mr. Johnson’s edition 35 

^rivallabbadcva, inscription of, noted 334 

Sri-Yeiikataiilma Temple at Maiijguni 

described - 231 

Suebindram, inscriptions at, noticed, 334; — 

= Sundai-a-Cb61a-cbaturv6di-mangalam ... ooi* 
sucking, ceremonial, has same objects as 
ceremonial kissing 294 
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suicides, burial of, at cross-roads, on account 
of the danger of tbe spirit to the living 
Sundara-Chola-chaburvddi-mangalam = Sn- 

cMndram 

Sundara-Ch61a-PSndyadgva, inscriptions of, 

noted 

Sundara Pandya, his incursions into Travan- 

core 

sun-worship, a development of fire viewed as 

guardian spirit 

Surail, B^ni, daughter of Raj^ Sanjai of 
Btodi, wife of Guga, 51 : — her doings 

with her husband...... 

Surjan = Saa.'jun 

SursSni., daughter-in-law to Narsiuh MShSta, 

a poetess 

Stita-Yin§iyaka = Ganapati 

Suvarnakisial, story of 2 

Svastika = the guarded cross 

sweat is a spirit-scarer 

Sy^nanddra, the name, discussed, 279f 306f., 
= Trivandram 


164 

834 

384 

834 

243 

56f. 

53 

74 

238 

39f. 

161 

225 

306 


symbol worshipped as a god, instance 
of a 176 


Tijiukudi, situation described .«• ..•••• 257 

task, impossible, a variant of the •*...2731 

temple records, value of, in Travancore 252 

TenganM, the locality, discussed 256 

Thousand-eyed Mother, the, = goddess of 

sraall-poz 244 

Tigumpanagara, the name discussed 331 

Tilak, Prof. B. G., to accept the views set 
forth in his Orion would be to grant a 

Hindu origin to the asterismal system 367 

Tillinga, a god 243 

Tirumala Togin, his domgs at Manjguni ...234fE. 

TirumalSsa = Yenkat§sa = Yishnu.... 238 

Tiruvadi, the title, discussed 256 

Tiruvallam, its situation described 255 

Th’uvanandapuram, the name discussed 306 

TiruvatbSr, its situation described 277 

Tithi&, dates with, current, If.; dates with 

wrong 6f. 

Tranquebar, Danish Mint at, 22 : — the lead 

issues of 22 

transliteration, scheme of, fixed upon at the 

Tenth Congi-ess of Orientalists 136f. 

Travancore, value of, to the student of Indian 
History, 250, 252 ; list of early kings of, 
386f. : — Bajas of, inscriptions of the, 

251 : — village system of, ancient 810 

trident, as a spirit-scarer 161 

== trident 161 

Tuluvas, Devil-worship of the .....113ff, 


Upanishads of the Atharva- V^da^ books on the 33 
TJjpaniahadvdkyalcdMi, Col. Jacob’s edition of 


the 33 

Uppi BannSi} = Deyi Baidi 115 

urine, its power over spirits, 60 : — scares 
spirits, 17 : — its use as a medicine, 60 ; — 
human, its power over spirits, 61 : — cow’s, 
as a purifier 60 


Yaise’shika, recent works on the 40 

Yaishnava doctrine, Pr6m&naud and Narsinh 
MIhitSi, the two great Gujar&ti exponents 

of the 73 

Vdjapeya,l^Tot. Weber’s monograph on the, 

noted 66 

valanjiyar, the title, described 285 

Yilmild, a story of 220 

Y&mad6va, Prof. Weber on the Legend of the 
Two Mares of 178 


Yarkkalai described, 383 ; = Janardanam ... 333 

Yasuki, his connection with Gfig§» 51 

Yatteluttu Alphabet 252 

VMdntasiddhdntamuhtdvaliy Mr. Arthur 

Yenis’ edition 35 

Veddnta Dr. Thibaut’s edition of, with 

Bankarich^rya’a Commentary 34 

Yedic Antiquity, Jacobi and Tilak on, criti- 
cized by. Dr. Thibaut, 85ff . : — civilization, 
antiquity of the, 85fE. : — Vedic Essays^ 
Prof. Weber’s, noticed, 177f. : — Yedic 
texts to prove that the winter solstice coin- 


cided with full moon in the asterism Phal- 


guni, discussed 85fE. 

Yenad = Travancore 254 

Yenkat§lchala = YenkatSidri 233 

Yenkatdidri 282 


Yenkat6sa, Yishnu as, is the hero of the 


.232f. 


Y6tal, origin of the name 128 

Yikrama-Ch61a-PSndyad6va, inscription of, 

noted 334 

Yin§.yaka Tirtha at Manjguni 241 

Yira-lrfiman = Yira-]^ma-X6ra]iavarman, 

305, 307 


Yira-Iiflman-XJmaiyammai, the curious title, 

discussed 307L 

Yira-Iravi-K6ralavarmau = Yira-Ravi-K6ra- 

lavarman 309 

YirakSralam = Yiranam 282 

Yira K6ralavarman, inscriptions of, edited. 


253, 255f 283f. : — his date discussed ... 254 

Yira^m, its situation discussed 282 

Yira-Padmanabha-Mdrt&gidavarmaa, inscrip- 
tion of, edited 333 

Yira-P^ndyadSva = Yira-TJdaiyam&rtlinda- 
varman ..335f. 
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Vira-RSiiaa-Keralavaman, inscriptions of, 

edited 305, 307f. 

Vira-Eavi-Keralavarman, inscription of, 

edited 808f. 

Vira Ravivarman, inscriptions of, edited, 257, 

277, 284 

Tira-Udayamartftndavarman, an inscription 

of. edited 277ff., 334ff. 

viswmgdv/ia^ its importance to tlxe Buddhist 

Church 302 

Vrishakapi Hymn, tlie, Tilak’s use of it, 
criticised .3691 


water, power of, over spirits, 29fE. ; scares 
spiiits, 17; spirits fear, 29; spirits cannot 
pass thi'ougli, 29 : — power of, over diseases, 

29ff. : — as a purifier, 29ff. i — holy, belief 
in, in India, 29: — “ forespoken,” 32: — 

** southring ” 32 

weapons, all, worshipful in primitive religion. 259 

whipping fiowers, trees and animals as a 

spirit-scaring operation 65 

white is perhaps a spiiit-scarer, 156 ; as a 

spirit-scarer 160 

Wilken’s notes of domestic ritual, noted 68 


wiae, among Christians, ceremonial use of, 
327 : — as a sacrifice, 328 : — origin of the 
care in making, keeping, drinking, and 


consecrating, 318 ; — as a sacrament, 328 ; 
not confined to Christianity, 330; a leading 

rite in Tibet 330 

winnowing-fan is a spirit-scarer 230 

womb, speaking from the mother’s, a stock 
miracle, 51, 117 ; womb, working miracles 
from the 51 

Yajwt^V^da^ Prof. Schroeder notes on the 

KSithaka recension of the 13S 

yak tails as spirit-scarers 61 

Tekai’a Sater, a “ duck*' boy in the Beideruli 
Legend, ll6f. : maiTies Ginde Gili R^ma 

Deyar 117 

yellow, is a spirit-scarer, 156; as a spirit- 

scarer 156f. 

Toga System, a development of the Sfihkhya. 39 
Y6ga River = Bassein River 331 

ZS.hir Diwan = Gfig^ 5? 

Zahir Pir = Gfiga 51 
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